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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OP GERMANY, FROM THE TERMINA- 
TION OP THE WAR OF LIBERATION IN 1814 TO THE GREAT 
CONVULSIONS OP 1848. 

So great had been the eflforts, so decisive the success chap. 
of the German nations in the last years of the war with 
Napoleon, that a long period of tranquillity and repose ^ 
had been in a manner forced upon them. It was physic- Peacene- 
ally impossible that the herculean efforts of 1813, 1814, Ge^ny 
and 1815, when the whole male inhabitants capable of^rtsrfthl 
bearing arms had, either in the regular armies, the land- 
wehr, or the landsturm, been found in the ranks of war, 
could much longer continue ; and the spirit which had 
animated them was not, like that of the French or Scy- 
thians, the mere passion for conquest, which grows with 
every gratification it receives, but the sober determination 
of a peaceful race to defend their temples, their hearths, 
their families. War is the natural passion of the Gauls, 
the Poles, the Russians, but it is far from being so either 
with the Germans or the English. The two latter nations 
are essentially inhahitative ; their ruling passion is com- 
fort, their prevailing desires are centred in home. Even 
when the passion for emigration seizes .them, as it did so 
strongly in the days of the Romans, and is doing again in 
VOL. V. a' 
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these times, it is by the influence of the same desires 
that their conduct, apparently contradictory, is influenced. 
They leave their own country, not because they are indif- 
ferent to the comforts of home, but because they desire 
them ; they seek in foreign lands or Transatlantic climes 
that secure resting-place which they can no longer find in 
their own. “ When the Roman conquers,” says Pliny, 
“he inhahits and that is the characteristic of the 
Teutonic race in every part of the world. They fight 
desperately in defence of their homes, and are often 
impelled in stupendous multitudes to gain settlements 
abroad ; but it is to gain or secure such settlements that 
their efforts in both cases are made. They do not aspire, 
like the Arabs, the Tartars, or the Scythians, to sweep 
over the world with the fierce tempest of savage conquest ; 
hence all the great and lasting transpositions of mankind 
have been made by the Teutonic race. Their descendants 
are to be found in France, Italy, Spain, and the British 
Isles ; and of half a million of Europeans who now 
annually settle on the shores of America, at least nine- 
tenths have, directly or indirectly, come from the woods 
of Germany.* 

From this peculiarity in the German character it was 
that, after the transcendant and decisive successes which 
attended the close of the war, the whole empire so imme- 
diately relapsed into pacific habits and pursuits. Mode- 
ration, unparalleled after so many triumphs, regulated their 
demands in the hour of victory. They neither imitated 
the example of Louis XIV., who in many successful 
campaigns bespoiled them of their territories on the left 
bank of the Rhine ; nor of the Russians, who have never 
made peace for a century and a half without an accession 

* Emigrants to America prom Germany and the British Isles, 
PROM 1862 TO 1864. 

From Germany. From Britiah Isles. Total 

1852, . 103,000 . . 868,764 . 471,764 

1863, . 148,000 . . 820,937 . 477,937 

1854, . -206,000 . . 323,429 . 629,429 

— Remits of Census, p. 56 ; and Emigration Report, July 16, 1866. 
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of territory ; nor of Napoleon, who, by the treaty of Tilsit, chap, 
robbed Prussia of half its dominions after a single campaign. 

Scarcely a village was taken from France after the double 
capture of its capital by the arms of the German nations. 

“ France as in 1789” was the basis of the treaties of Paris 
alike in 1814 and 1815. To this singular moderation 
in the hour of victory, the solid foundation and long con- 
tinuance of the peace concluded within the French capital 
is mainly to be ascribed. Had provinces been reft from old 
France after the battles of Leipsic and Waterloo, as they 
had been from Prussia and Austria after those of Jena 
and Wagram, the same heartburnings and animosities 
would have been excited, national jealousies would have 
been perpetuated, and five-and-thirty years of subsequent 
peace would not have blessed the inhabitants and de- 
veloped the resources of the Fatherland. 

Much of this long-continued and felicitous pacification ^ 
is to be ascribed to the strong and wise organisation of Dangers to 
the German Confederation, which took place at and after depend^M 
the Congress of Vienna. The weakness of the old Empire "oiution of 
had been sufficiently proved by the wars of the Revolu- ** ^p"®- 
tion ; the crown of the Kaisars had crumbled at the 
stroke of Napoleon’s sword. A sepai'ate empire had been 
created and acknowledged in Austria ; separate kingdoms 
in Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony ; duchies and electorates 
in the lesser states ; but the ancient and venerable bond 
of the Empire, coeval with the days of Charlemagne, 
had been dissolved. The danger was great that out of 
this circumstance a fresh peril, of a more serious and last- 
ing kind than any which had been escaped by the war 
of liberation, might he incurred. Placed midway between 
France and Russia, each of which was under a single 
head, and actuated by the strongest spirit of conquest, 
there was the greatest risk that Germany, broken into 
separate principalities, and actuated by separate interests, 
might be unable to resist either taken singly, and beyond 
all question would be crushed by the two acting in con- 
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CHAP. cert. The fate of Poland, with its democratic passions 
and discordant government, might yet await the centre of 
European civilisation, and out of the very triumphs of the 
arms of freedom might arise more serious peril to the cause 
of European independence than any it had yet incurred. 

Impressed with these dangers, it was the first care of 
Sa^e consti- the wise statesmen to whom, on the conclusion of the war, 
mmense*^ the iutcrests of Europe were committed, to frame ^fede- 
the*(fIrmao TuI constituUon for all the States of German origin, 
confeder- should socuro them against the danger of foreign 

attack, and the risk of internal discord. By the Act of 
Junei), Confederacy, which was signed at Vienna on June 8th, 

181,5. 1815, it was provided, by the consent of all parties con- 

cerned — including the Emperor of Austria and King of 
Prussia, the King of Denmark for Holstein, and the 
King of the Netherlands for the grand-duchy of Luxem- 
bourg — that the affairs of the Confederacy should be man- 
aged by a general Assembly or Diet, in wliich all the 
members were to be represented by their plenipotentiaries, 
either singly possessing a vote, or concurring with others 
to form one. The presidency was given to Austria ; the 
whole number of votes was seventeen, arranged after such 
a manner as gave a preponderating influence to the great 
military powers ; and Frankfort-on-the-Maine was fixed 
on as the place of meeting, probably to impress the Confe- 
deration at all times with the peril of French invasion, the 
great danger which was then apprehended.* Each member 


^ The votes in the Diet were as folic 
Votes. 


Austria, 1 

Prussia, 1 

Bavaria, 1 

Saxony, 1 

Hanover, 1 

Wurtemberg, . . . . 1 

Baden, . . . . 1 

Hesse, Electoral, . » .1 

Grand-duchy, . . .1 

Carry forward, . . 9 


But if matters came to a deliberation ai 
Confederacy, the organic institutions, 


: — Votes. 

Brought forward, . . 9 

Denmark, for Holstein, . . 1 

Netherlands, for Luxembourg, . 1 
Duchies of Saxony, . . .1 

Biunswick and Nassau, . . 1 

Mecklenburg Schwerin & Strelitz, 1 
Holstein, Oldenburg, &c.,^ . . 1 

Hohenzollern, Lichtenstein, &c., 1 

Liibeck, Frankfort, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, 1 

17 

vote in matters relating to th^ Act of 
r other arrangements of common in- 
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of the Confederacy bound himself to assist in defending not chap. 

only all Germany, but every separate state of the League, 1 

against any attack, and reciprocally to guarantee to each 
other the whole of their possessions included within the 
Confederation. They also bound themselves to enter into 
no treaties hostile to the Confederacy ; not to make war 
upon one another under any pretext, and to submit all 
differences that might arise between them to the decision 
of the Diet. It was further agreed that in all the States 
of the Confederacy a constitutional Assembly or States- 
General shall be established; * and that diversity of Chris- 
tian faith shall occasion no difference in respect of civil or 
political rights. The Diet was to take into its consideration 
how the condition of the professors of the Jewish religion 
might be ameliorated. It was provided that the subjects 
of each state might inherit or acquire landed property in 
any other state, without being subject to heavier burdens 
than the natives in them ; that free emigration was to be 
permitted from any one state to any other which might 


terest/' then the Diet was to form itself into a general assembly, and its mem- 
bers shall have votes according to the following scale, viz. : — 


Votes. 


Austria, ..... 4 

Prussia, 4 

Saxony, 4 

Bavaria, 4 

Hanover, ..... 4 

Wurtemberg, . . . .4 

Baden, ..... 3 

Hesse, Electoral, . . .3 

Holstein, 3 

Luxembourg, . . . .3 

Brunswick, . . . .2 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin , . .2 

Nassau, 2 

Saxe Weimar, ... .1 

Gotha, .... 1 

• Coburg, .... 1 

Meiiiingen, . . .1 

Hildburghausen, . . .1 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, , . 1 


Votes. 


Brought forward, . 48 
Holstein, Oldenburg, . . . 1 

Anhalt, Dessau, . ... 1 

Bernburg, . . .1 

— — Kotheii, ... . 1 

Schwartz Sondershausen, . . 1 

Rudolstadt, . . 1 

Hohenzollern, . . . . 1 

Lichtenstein, ... . I 

Hohenzollern-Hechingen, . . 1 

Waldeck, 1 

Reuse, Ain6e, . ... 1 

Cadette, . . .1 

Schaumburg-Lippe, . . . 1 

Lippe, 1 

Lubcck, 1 

Frankfort, . . . . . 1 

Bremen, 1 

Hamburg, 1 


Carry forward, .48 1 66 

— Archhes Diplomatiquesy iv. 10, 12. 

* “ II y aura des Assemblies des Etats dans tous les pays de la Confidira' 
iion**-^Loi FondamentaUj Art. 13 j Archives Diplomatiques/w, 17. 
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CHAP, be willing to receive the emigrants: and that the subjects 

L of each might enlist in the service of any other, if not 

j 1815- already subject to military service in their own country. 

F inally, the Diet was at its first meeting to occupy itself 
cfafv^'^Di- with framing uniform regulations to secure the freedom of 
IV. tlie press, and the security of authors and publishers from 
oppression.^ 

^ The preparations alike for protection from external 
Miiitaly enemies, and for the crushing of internal discord in this 

confeder- great Confederacy, were of proportional magnitude. The 
troops which the different states were bound to fur- 
nish for the common defence, were minutely specified, 
aiTanged according to the population and revenue of 
each state ; and tliey constituted, upon the whole, an 
immense military force. The quota was taken at an 
hundredth part of the entire population of each state; 
and as the population of the different states composing 
the Confederacy was 30,163,483, the whole force was 
301,637 men. Of this body 222,000 were infantry of 
the line, 11,700 light infantry, 43,000 cavalry, 22,000 
artillery, and 3000 pioneers. It was all organised, and 
the arrangements made for its command, its rallying points, 
&c., with the utmost precision and minuteness. Great as 
this force was, it constituted not more than two-thirds 
of what the German powers could bring into the field if 
acting in concert, for the principal states were put down 
at a small part only of their whole inhabitants, being 
those in Germany proper. Thus Austria w'as set down 
only at 9,482,000 souls, and 94,822 soldiers, as Hungary, 
Gallicia, and the Italian States were excluded ; whereas 
in reality she had 32,000,000 souls, and 320,000 men in 
arms, Prussia was taken at 7,923,000 inhabitants, 
79,230 men ; whereas, including the Polish provinces, she 
had even then above 10,000,000, and 150,000 soldiers. 
If the whole resources of the states which formed part of 
the Confederacy were taken into consideration, including 
the Netherlands and Denmark, they presented a mass of 
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60,000,000 souls, who could bring 600,000 combatants 
into the field ; of whom one-half belonged to Germany 
proper, and entered into the Confederacy.* It was 
stipulated that considerable sums (60,000,000 francs, or 
£2,400,000) should be given from the common stock of 


* The following valuable Table was compiled at this time by the different 
governments, and formed the basis of the military constitution : — 


States. 

Population, 

1816. 

Contin- 

gents. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Population, 

1846. 

Austria, . 

9,482,287 

94,822 

73,501 

13,646 

11,893,182 

Prussia, . 

7,923,439 

79,234 

61,418 

11,319 

12,249,126 

Bavaria, 

Wurtemborg, . 

3,660,000 

36,600 

27,595 

5,036 

4,504,874 

1,742,827 

1,395,462 

13,955 

10,816 

1,994 

Baden, . 

1,900,000 

10,000 

6,195 

7,751 

1,429 

1,362,774 

732,073 

Hesse, G duchy, . 

619,500 

145,000 

4,802 

855 

Hohonzollern, 

145 

113 

21 

165,574 

Lichtenstein, . 

5,546 

55 

42 

8 

6,351 

Hohenzolleru-Sig - ) 

35,600 

366 

275 

51 

65,578 

maringen, . ) 

Hesse- Ilomburg, • 

20,000 

200 

155 

29 

24,203 

Frankfort, 

47,850 

479 

372 

63 

68,240 

Saxony, . 

1,200,000 

12,000 

9,302 

1,714 

1,836,483 

Hesse, Electoral, • 

667,868 

5,679 

4,402 

811 

732,073 

Luxembourg, 

256,628 

2,556 

1,981 

365 

389,319 

Nassau, . 

302,769 

3,028 

2,347 

433 

418,626 

Weimar, 

201,000 

2,010 

1,558 

287 

261,094 

Gotha, . 

185,632 

1,857 

1,439 

265 

147,195 

Coburg, 

80,012 

800 

620 

114 

168,323 

Meimngen, 

54,400 

644 

422 

78 

163,323 

Hildburghausen, • 

29,706 

62,947 

297 

231 

42 

48,844 

Dessau, . 

529 

410 

76 

106,820 

Bernburg, 

37,046 

370 

286 

53 

48,844 

37,213 

Kothen, . 

32,454 

325 

253 

46 

Sondershausen, 

45,117 

451 

350 

64 

60,002 

Rudolstadt, . 

53,937 

539 

418 

77 

69,650 

Reuss, Ain6e, 

22,265 

223 

173 

32 

33,803 

Cadette, 

Hanover, 

52,295 

1,305,351 

360,000 

522 

13,054 

404 

10,118 

75 

1,865 

77,016 

1,758,856 

Holstein, 

3,600 

2,096 

2,791 

. 614 

526,850 

Brunswick, 

209,600 

1,625 

299 

268,943 

Mecklenburg, . 

358,000 

3,580 

2,775 

611 

534,394 

Strelitz, . 

71,769 

718 

656 

103 

96,292 

Oldenburg, 

217,769 

2,178 

1,688 

311 

278,909 

Waldeck, 

51,877 

619 

403 

74 

68,763 

Schaumburg, 

24,000 

240 

187 

38 

69,650 

Lippe, . 

69,062 

691 

636 

99 

108,236 

Liibeck, . 

40,650 

407 

816 

68 

47,197 

Bremen, 

48,500 

485 

376 

69 

72,820 

Hamburg, 

129,800 

1,298 

1,007 

185 

188,054 

Totals, . 

80,163,488 

301,637 

233,813 

43,090 

41,212,729 


— Arohites DiplomatiqueSf iv. 270 ; and uilmanach de Gotha^ 1855, p, 435. 
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CHAP, the allied powers to Prussia and the lesser powers, to put 

L Mayence, Landau, and Luxembourg, and the fortresses 

on the Rhine, in a respectable state of defence, and that 
the great stronghold of Majence should be garrisoned by 
13,000 men, of whom one-half should be Prussians and 
one-half Austrians, and Landau exclusively by Austrians. 
One-sixth of the infantry, and two-thirds of the subaltern 
oflScers, and two-thirds of the cavalry of each state, were 
to be always under arms, and the whole ready to turn out 
on four weeks’ notice. No provision was made for erect- 
ing or strengthening any fortresses on the Vistula or to- 
wards Russia, as no danger was apprehended from that 
No^'il’is (pu-fii'ter I — a striking instance of the manner in which 
Dip'Vv*i 9 o' soever, are in their collective capacity 

] 94,' 241. 'governed by the memory of the past, rather than the 
anticipation of the future.^ 

^ Experience has proved that this constitution of the 
External German Confederation was wisely formed with a view to 
peace and ‘ external defence and internal peace. Forty years have 
perity^ms DOW elapsed (1855) since it was established, and during 
toGennany. ^°Dg period, witli the single exception of one year, 
when the French revolution of 1848 had violently 
shaken all the European states, Germany has enjoyed, 
both externally and internally, uninterrupted peace. No 
foreign power has ventured to assail a Confederacy which 
had 300,000 men ready to repel insult, and could double 
the number from the resources of the principal states of 
the union. No domestic dissension was possible in one 
• so strongly cemented, and in which so overwhelming a 
force was at all times ready to enforce obedience to the 
fundamental law, that no one state was on any account to 
make war on any other state, and that all differences 
were to be submitted to the decision of the Diet. By 
this auspicious union Germany has, for the first time in 
history, become a great power, possessing vast mili- 
tary forces, capable of exercising a preponderating influ- 
ence in -central Europe, and enjoying within itself the 
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inestimable blessing of domestic peace and tranquillity, chap. 

Immense hare been the effects of this blessed change. 1 

From being the battle-field of Europe, in which rival 
states or hostile religions sought a theatre for mutual 
slaughter, it has become the abode of peace, tranquillity, 
and industry. Nearly a whole generation know war 
only from the traditions of their fathers, or the moving 
annals of former times. The melancholy traces of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which for nearly two centuries had 
been visible on the Fatherland, have been nearly oblite- 
rated by the forty years' peace ; and, strange to say, 
the first long period of unbroken rest which its inhabit- 
ants have ever enjoyed, .has arisen from the desolating 
wars of the French Revolution. 

The effects of this long period of repose, and of the ^ 
entire cessation of domestic war, upon the development of Great mate- 
industry and the increase of social prosperity, have been perity^o? the 
immense. The termination not only of war, but of the 
dread of war, for so considerable a time, has been suffi- 
cient to stimulate activity and rouse effort, and spread 
liappiness to an extraordinary degree. The vigour and 
energy called forth in the war of liberation has not been 
lost by its termination ; it has only been turned into 
a different channel. The Germans have realised the 
vision of the prophet : they have turned their swords into 
pruning-hooks. In Prussia, in particular, where the 
excitement was the greatest, and the most extraordinary 
efforts were made, this effect has been most conspicuous. 

Its population has advanced since the peace more rapidly 
than that of any other state in Europe : it is doubling in 
every fifty-two years.* Its inhabitants, which were ten 
millions at the battle of Waterloo, are now above sixteen 
millions; and its wealth and industry have advanced in a 
similar proportion. The entire inhabitants of the Con- 

* Population of Prussia in ISIS, . . . 9,923,000 

.. „ 1828, . . . 12,672,000 

« » 1854, . . . 16,285,000 

— Mawb Bbun, V. 276; and Almanack de Gotlia, 1856, p. 434. 
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federacy hare increased twelve millions during the last 
forty years — from thirty they have advanced to forty- 
two millions. The industry of the inhabitants has kept 
pace with this great increase. Not only have the labours 
of agriculture raised food sufficient to feed the huge and 
increasing multitude, but large quantities of grain and 
cattle are annually exported ; and England, since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, is indebted to Northern Germany 
for a considerable part of its immense imports of corn. 
Manufactures have sprung up in various quarters where 
they M'ere formerly unknown — the printed cotton goods 
of Silesia have come to rival the British ; the coloured 
glass of Bohemia, the china of Dresden, are admired 
throughout the world. The chief commercial cities of 
the Confederacy, Hamburg, Frankfort, Lubeck, Bremen, 
have doubled in inhabitants; their bankers number all the 
kings of Europe among their debtors ; and the burgher 
class in these great emporiums of industry has acquired 
such wealth and consideration as to come materially to 
influence the political doctrines and social changes of the 
country.^ 

Nor has the wealth and prosperity of the country been 
less signally evinced in those more refined and imagina- 
tive branches of industry which bespeak the elevation of 
the general mind, and the spread of easy circumstances 
and improved taste among the more affluent classes. 
The pleasing duty will fall to the historian, in a succeed- 
ing part of this work, of recording the gi*eat men who 
have given to modern Germany immortal celebrity in 
philosophy, literature, and the fine arts ; but, considered 
as an indication of general prosperity and the efflorescence 
of an advancing and happy civilisation, they are not less 
worthy of consideration. The change on the capitals 
and cities of Germany during the last forty years has 
been such as to exceed belief, and speaks volumes as to 
the beneficent effect of the institutions which have 
shielded it during so long a period alike from foreign 
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invasion and domestic warfare. This progress is in an chap. 

especial manner conspicuous in northern and central L 

Germany. The Brandenburg Gate and palace of Berlin, 
the cathedral of Cologne, the glorious museum and 
sumptuous palaces of Dresden, the Glyptothek and Val- 
halla, and magnificent galleries of Munich, attest at once 
how strongly the national mind of Germany has been 
turned to the fine arts during the long peace, and how 
larce have been the resources which the increasing wealth ' Personal 

1 ,, IT 1 n • i ohserva' 

of the people has put at the disposal of its governments tion, 
for their encouragement.^ 

It must be added, to their honour, that the rulei’S of ^ 
the Fatherland have been not less assiduous or successful universal 

. . 1 • 1 . . 1 T i * 1 education of 

in their endeavours to promote general education, and the people, 
inculcate universal instruction, not only as a parental 
duty of individuals, but as a public concern of the state, 
which is to be enforced by positive law. The persever- 
ing efforts of the German governments in this respect 
have been attended with results hitherto unexampled in 
the history of mankind. By establishing schools and 
seminaries of education at the public expense in every 
quarter, making it part of the duty of subjects to send 
their children to them, and detaching their direction from 
the fatal ingredient of sectarian jealousy, while the 
great element of religious instruction is sedulously pre- 
served, the governments of Austria and Prussia have suc- 
ceeded in diffusing elementary education among their 
subjects to an extent heretofore unknown among man- 
kind. * The proportion of the entire inhabitants at 
school in Prussia has for the last quarter of a century 
been 1 in 7, and in Austria 1 in 14 ; while in England, in 
1816, it was only 1 in 16, in Scotland 1 in 11, and in 
France 1 in 23. There are no less than 21,000 primary 

* “ Aucun individu en Autriclie ne peut se marier s’il ne salt lire, ecrire, et 
compter; nul maltre ne peut sous peine d’amende employer un ouvrier qui ne 
sait ni lire ni Ecrire ; et pour r6pandre les principes de morale, de petits livres 
r^dig68 avec beaucoup de soin sout distribu6s 4 tr^s-bas prix parmi le peuple 
des villes et des campagnes.” — Malte Brun, v. 646. 
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schools in Pi'ussia, and above 1000 academies, where 
the learned languages, mathematics, and philosophy are 
taught — a proportion to the population more than double 
that which obtains in Great Britain, notwithstanding the 
immense efforts to extend public instruction which have 
been made of late years. It may safely be affirmed that 
Germany exhibits a mass of general instruction and edu- 
cated poverty unparalleled in any other age or country.^ 
Philanthropists anticipated, from this immense spread 
of elementary education, a vast diminution of crime, pro- 
ceeding on the adage, so flattering to the pride of intellect, 
that ignorance is the parent of vice. Judging from the 
results which have taken place in Prussia, where instruc- 
tion has been pushed to so great a length, this is very 
far indeed from being the case. On the contrary, though 
one of the most highly educated countries in Europe, it 
is at the same time one of the most criminal. On an 
average of three years, from 1st January 1824 to 1st 
January 1827, the number of convictions in serious cases 
was 362 against the person, and 20,691 against property 
annually, which, as compared with the population at that 
period, was 1 convicted to 587 inhabitants ; whereas in 
France the proportion in the same years was 1 convicted 
to 7285, of which 1 to 32,411 were crimes against the 
person, and 1 to 9392 against property. That is, in 
Prussia, where the proportion of persons at school to the 
entire population was 1 in 7, the proportion of crime to 
the inhabitants was twelve times greater than in France, 
where it was 1 in 23.^* This startling fact coincides 

* D apr^s les renseignements qui ont publids k ce Bujet dans ces derni^res 
ann^ee, il y a eu dans toutes les provinces Prussiennes depuis 1824 jusqu’ au 1®^ 
Janvier 1827, 63,169 condamnations pour crimes et d^lits, dont 1087 centre les 
personnes, et 26,672 centre les propridtes. La moyenne de ces trois annfies est 
de 362 crimes ou d^lits centre les personnes, et de 20,691 centre les propri6t63. 
Si Ten compare ces nombres au chiflfre do la population on 1826, on a 1 crime 
ou d^lit en g6n6ral sur 687 inhabitants ; centre les personnes, 1 sur 34,122 
habitans ; et contre les propri6t6B, 1 sur 697 habitans. 

Compar6e avec les rdsultats qu’ offre la Justice criminelle en France, cette 
proportion n’est pas toutA-fait en favour de la Prusse, puisqu' en France on 
compte en g^ndral 1 crime sur 7285 habitans : contre les personnes, 1 crime 
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closely with what has been experienced in France itself, chap. 

where the proportion of conviction to the inhabitants is 1 

as 1 to 7285; and it has been found that, without one 
single exception in the whole eighty-four departments, the 
amount of crime is in the inverse ratio of the number of 
persons receiving instruction.* 

In Austria, where primary instruction is in some 
provinces nearly as generally diffused as in Prussia, statistics ot 
the results are not by any means so disheartening, f and*«ime 
The proportion of convicted crime to the entire popu- 
lation is there much less considerable ; it is not a 
fourth part of what is found in Prussia. The differ- 
ence of this result from that which obtains in Prus- 
sia, where general instruction is more universally dif- 
fused, appears at first sight startling, but in reality it can 
easily be explained, and is in fact just what experience 


contro 32,411 habitans; et contro les proprields, 1 sur 9392 habitans e’est-h. 
dire, qu’en Prusse sur uue population egale, on commet contre les personnes et 
les proprieties plus de 12 fois autant de crimes et de dclits qu’en France ; quo 
contre la porsonne on compte ^ la veritd en Prusse un peu plus de crimes 
qu’en France d pou pres dans la proportion d^un dix*neuvieme. Mais quo sur 
les propndtds seules la Prusse est le Thdatre de plus de 1 5 fois autant de crimes 
et de delits que la Franco.” — Malte Buun; G^ographie Umxerselle, v. 277, 
278. — The Author refeired to this singular and startling fact in Ins first volume 
of this work, chap. I, § 47, and it was violently assailed in several periodical 
journals as being inconect. The authority for the statement is therefore now 
given from a statistical writer of the first authority. Several other facts of a 
similar description, and directly adverse to common opinion, are given in the 
introductory chapter, the proof of which is reserved for those parts of the work 
which come abreast of them, in order not to overload an introductory sketch 
with a mass of distracting proofs and illustrations. 

* Population en France, 1827, 31,847,000 

Moyenno des crimes contro la Personne, 1825-6-7, 1 sur 32,411 
)f is „ Propridte, 1 sur . 9,392 

Moyenne de tous 1 sur 7,285 

—Malte Brun, iii. 786. 

* t Instruction. 


Bohemia in 1 824, 

Moravia and Silesia, 

Upper and Lower Austria, 


Inhabitants. At all Schools. 

3,895,117 420,788, or 1 in 9J nearly. 

2,078,584 154,000, or 1 in 16 nearly. 

2,118,481 160,000, or 1 in 15 nearly. 


Crimes. 

1821. 1822. 1823. 

Bohemia, , . 2,074 2,256 1,617 

Moravia and Silesia, 861 867 637 

Upper and Lower Austria, 922 2,063 2,018 

—Malte Brun, v. 726, 737. 
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tells us might be expected under the different circum- 
stances of these different states. Austria is an educated, 
but not an enlightened nation ; Prussia is both the one 
and the other. In Austria there is little commerce or 
manufactures; the capital even only contains 411,000 in- 
habitants ; there are few great towns. The industry of 
the country is mainly agricultural. Secluded on their little 
domains, of which they for the most part enjoy the pro- 
perty, the peasants read nothing but the little books pre- 
pared for their use by the clergy or government authori- 
ties. This is not eating of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge. For good or for evil, its effects will not appear 
there. In Prussia and Northern Germany, where the 
great bulk of the inhabitants are Lutheran, the innumer- 
able works which issue annually from the press of the 
Fatherland are devoured. It is when general instruction 
coexists with a free press, and not till then, that its effects 
appear. In Northern Germany the press is far from 
being generally free in relation to present events, but it 
is completely so in regard to past or general literature ; 
and thence its powerful influence, both in unfolding genius, 
stimulating thought, enhancing desires, and multiplying 
crime. 

One might naturally have been led to imagine that the 
complete protection, unbroken peace, and general prospe- 
rity which Germany has enjoyed from 1815 to 1848,would 
have had the effect of inducing universal contentment, and 
that the Fatherland would have exhibited the pleasing 
spectacle of unanimity and concord springing out of social 
happiness. It was just the reverse. Peace cast not the 
olive branch, but a firebrand into its bosom ; and the 
universal protection which was enjoyed, and stillness which 
prevailed, proved but the harbinger of future strife and de- 
solation. None but the inexperienced can be surprised 
at this result ; for such is the constitution of human 
nature, and such the provision made by the Almighty for 
mingling suffering with joy in this scene of probation, that 
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it is hard to say whether sorrow springs more com- chap. 

monly from prosperity, or felicity from care ; and in the 1- 

attainraent of the very objects for which men contend 
most strenuously at one time, is found the secret spring 
of adversity at another. Germany was no exception to 
this universal law ; on the contrary, her social situation 
was such, after the war of liberation terminated, as too 
surely foreshadowed a war of distractions in future times. 

That terrible strife was brought to a successful issue by 
an unparalleled warlike effort — by the universal arming of Manner in 

. * 1 , . • • 11 1 , which this 

the people ; by exciting in all ranks, to the very utter- was brought 
most, the ardent and enthusiastic feelings of the heart. 

In the poems of Kbrncr, as in a mirror, we may see re- 
flected the feelings which then shook to the centre every 
heart in the Fatherland. Such was the strength of France 
and the power of Napoleon, that deliverance could be 
effected in no other way. The effort proved successful ; 
the victory w’as gained ; but it was gained at a cost which 
■cast the seeds of interminable future discord into the 
bosom of the community. For as much as the power of 
the great military monarchies forming part of the Con- 
federation was enhanced by the prodigious development 
of the military spirit in their inhabitants, and augmenta- 
tion of the military strength in their governments, was the 
thirst for liberal institutions, and the desire of exercising 
a sway in the administration of affairs, spread among their 
people. This effect was universal and inevitable; it was 
felt even among the distant nobles of Russia, and induced 
the terrible military revolt of 1825. How much more 
must it have been felt, therefore, among the educated 
youth of Northern Germany — among those whose hearts 
had warmed at the songs of Korner, whose souls had been 
inspired by the poetry of Schiller, and who had struck 
for the Fatherland in the belief that they were cementing 
with their blood not only its external independence, but 
its internal freedom ! 

It cannot be said that any express promise was made 
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CHAP, by their sovereigns to the German people when the war of 
liberation broke out, or during its continuance, that they 
should enjoy representative institutions as the reward of 
Universal their oxcrtions ; but it is undoubtedly true that this was 
universally understood, and constituted the mainspring of 
S "prl the astonishing efforts made by the people of Germany at 
^^at evontful peHod. It breathes in every page of the 
after the soul-inspiriiig straiiis of Korner — the expression, as the 
finest poetry always is, of the general mind when it was 
written. It was so universally understood that it did not 
require to be expressly promised : what is firmly relied 
on between trusting hearts never does. But the Emperor 
1 Prociama- Alexander spoke the language then generally felt alike 
ande^ slst sovercigns and the people, when, in the first moment 
Mardi 1814. of triumph ou the taking of Paris, he said, that the 
of*Europe,'^ allied powers “ wished France to be great, and powerful, 
notf’ ^ and free, and that they would respect any constitution 
which it might adopt.” ^ 

But abundant evidence remains in the public announce-* 
Evidetce mcnts aud diplomatic acts of the period immediately fol- 
IXof the° lowing the termination of hostilities, that the general 
g™rGer-“ establishment of constitutional governments formed part 
many con- of the understood compact between the sovereigns and 

Btitutioual tA . 1 1 1 1 • 1 

govern- people of Germany. Prussia took the lead in the great 
mIv 2,5, announcement looked for witli breathless anxiety by so 
many millions of people. By a royal decree, published 
on May 25, 1815, just three weeks before the battle of 
Waterloo, and when sovercigns and people in Germany 
were alike quaking before the spectre of Napoleon’s 
resurrection, their intention was announced in regard to 
Prussia in the most unequivocal terms. By it it was 
declared that a “ representation of the people shall be 
formed. For this end the provincial assemblies then 
existing are to be re-established, and remodelled accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the time ; and where at present 
there are no representative assemblies, they were to be 
introduced. From these the national representation is 
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to be formed, which is to sit at Berlin, and the functions chap. 

of which were to extend its deliberations upon all those 1 

objects of legislation which concern the personal right of 
citizens and their property, including taxation. A com- 
mittee is to be formed at Berlin of officers of state and 
inhabitants of the provinces, nominated and presided 
over by the chancellor, for the purpose of organising the 
provincial assemblies and the national representation, and 
framing a constitution according to the principles then 
laid down, which was to meet on the 1st September 
next.” And this promise was in a fortnight after ex- 
tended to all the states of the Confederation by the 
thirteenth article of the Fundamental Act, signed by all , p,p 
the powers on June 8, 1815, still before the battle 
Waterloo ; which provided, as already mentioned, “ That 
there shall be assemblies of the states in all the countries Papers. 
of the Confederation.^’ ^ 

In nations, as individuals, it too often happens that 
promises made during a period of danger, or under the Delay in 
influence of extraordinary feelings of terror or gratitude, these™o * 
are forgotten when the peril is over, or the period of^epart'of 
excitement is past. The selfishness of libertines has‘^®®®™“ 
invented the infamous maxim that lovers’ vows are 
made only to bo broken, although many a noble heart 
and heroic deed has proved the falsehood of the asser- 
tion ; but there are unfortunately fewer instances of 
unswerving faith in governments, whether monarchical or 
democratic. The monarchs of Germany broke faith as 
completely with the people, who liad won for them the 
victory, after it was gained, as the Tiers Etat of France 
did with the clergy, whose accession had given them the 
majority over the privileged orders at the commencement 
of the Revolution. Ten days after the signature of this 
solemn act of the Confederation, which guaranteed par- 
liaments to all the states of Germany, the battle of 
Waterloo was fought, the independence of the country 
was secured, and with the danger all memory of the 

YOU v. B 
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promises passed away. The 1st September came, but 
no committee met to arrange and settle the organisation 
of the provincial and the national representation in 
Prussia ; years elapsed, but nothing was done generally 
toward the formation of estates of the realm in any 
countries of the Confederation. The utmost dissatisfac- 
tion was felt in all the states of Northern Germany, 
especially in Prussia, at this breach of public faith, and 
many even came to regret the active part they had taken 
in supporting their ungrateful rulers against the French 
domination.! 

The public voice on the subject was so strong that 
it could not be withstood in the lesser states, and accord- 
ingly “ estates,” or representative assemblies, were estab- 
lished in this year and the next in Hanover, WUrtem- 
berg, and Baden, which met and deliberated on the 
public concerns. Though far from possessing the power 
or consideration of the English parliament, they yet 
enjoyed the right of voting taxes and subsidies to govern- 
ment, and their establishment gave general satisfaction. 
But it was otherwise in Prussia, which, as the most 
powerful state in Northern Germany, and the one in 
which a free constitution was most loudly demanded by 
the people, fixed universal attention. Great difficulties 
no doubt existed in that country, chiefly in regard to the 
constitution of the upper house, in consequence of the 
impoverished condition of the nobility from the long- 
continued exactions of the French, and the unparalleled 
efforts made by all classes during the war of liberation. 
But these difficulties might have been overcome, had the 
government really been sincere in their desire to establish 
representative assemblies. But they were not so, and 
their whole efforts, after the din of cannon had ceased, 
were directed to gain time to elude performance of their 
promises. Still, however, they professed their determina- 
tion to abide by them ; but evidence was soon afforded 
that they did not intend the public to take part in their 
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deliberations concerning the constitution, for on January 
3, 1816, a cabinet order was issued from Berlin for the 
suppression of a journal entitled The Rhenish Mercury, 
which had strongly advocated liberal opinions. At the 
same time a letter was published from Counsellor Sack, 
president of the Rhenish provinces of the monarchy, to 
the superior officers of those provinces, in which it was 
stated that government was occupied with framing a law 
concerning the freedom of the press which should recon- 
cile all interests ; and in the mean time it called on the 
censors in all the provinces to redouble their vigilance 
“ in examining all gazettes and political journals, so that 
no passages might appear in which injurious attacks wei-e 
made on any foreign government, or incompetent criti- 
cisms on the transactions of their own” ^ 

The public press was in a great degree shackled in 
Northern Germany by these measures, but the public dis- 
content was only thereby increased, and, deprived of its 
natural vent in the columns of the press, it sought an 
issue in the addresses of public bodies, which could not so 
easily be stifled. The Rhenish provinces, in which local 
assemblies, by their old constitution, existed, urged the 
fulfilment in 1817 of the promises contained in the royal 
proclamation of 25th May 1815 ; but the government 
received the address coldly, observing, “ Those who ad- 
monish the king are guilty of doubting the inviolability of 
his word.” To appease, however, the public mind, which 
in the course of this year became extremely agitated on 
the subject, an official Berlin paper announced on 20th 
August that during the last sittings of the Council of 
State, the committee charged with framing a constitution 
had had several meetings, presided over by the Prince 
Chancellor of State. It was declared by that important 
functionary, “that the constitution ought to unfold itself, 
as it were, in an historic manner out of the state of 
society ; that therefore a correct knowledge of existing 
institutions was necessary, and what was now in existence 
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CHAP, should first be taken into consideration.” On these 

L grounds he proposed that commissioners should be sent 

to the provinces to obtain information on the spot regard- 
, . „ ing their existing customs, -which was accordingly done, 

1B17, 155. and they were to report the result of their inquiries to 
the next Council of State, which was to meet in autumn.^ 
Before the report of the commissioners, however, could 
Important bc rcccived, a step had been taken by the Diet which 
the Diet re- rendered it of comparatively little importance, and has 
fitternfi af- teiidcd more than any other to extinguish all advances 
^edera- towards freedom in Germany. On the 12th June 1817 
the Diet agreed to a protocol which defined its exterior 
‘ini'?. and interior powers in relation to the affairs of the Con- 
federacy. By the second article of this protocol it was 
provided : “ In like manner as the territories of individual 
states are under the general guarantee of the Confederacy, 
so it is also called on to charge itself with the guarantee 
of the particular constitutions of the German states, under 
the modifications adopted generally in accordance with 
the imperial Austrian vote on occasion of the motion of 
the Grand-duke of Saxe -Weimar ; that is to say, with the 
unanimous consent of the prince and estates, that the Con- 
federacy is charged with the guarantee of the constitu- 
tion.” And by the fifth article ; “ If the government of 
any confederated state should take measures in regard to 
persons or corporations inconsistent with the fundamental 
laws and decisions of the Confederation, or which may 
prove dangerous to the external or internal security of 
the latter, the Diet is called upon to intervene to procure 
the abrogation of that measure. Should the case arise of 
a difference between the reigning sovereign and his sub- 
jects, as has been justly remarked on the part of Bavaria 
5 Protocol in the fifth sitting of last year, so that the interior tran- 
l 8 ^ 7 ””»rts^ qiiillity of the country is menaced while the general tran- 
quillity is compromised, the Confederation as a body,^ 
iv. 73, 75. after having used all the constitutional ways and means, 
and legal means of conciliation of the countries in ques- 
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tion, is to consider itself bound to intervene in order to chap. 
prevent such an explosion, or to re-establish tranquillity, 
if it is already compromised. In such a case the con- 
federate state thus agitated is equally entitled to reclaim 
the succour of the Confederation, as the latter is bound to 
accord it.” 

These clauses in the fundamental statutes of the Con- 

<>0 

federation rendered it a matter of impossibility to esta- area*! kect 
Wish in any of the lesser states constitutions not in 
accordance with the views of the great military powers, 
whose tendencies towards absolute government were fixed 
and unalterable ; for, the Diet being declared competent 
to intervene in any iutcrnal disputes between a sovereign 
prince and his subjects, and the former as being entitled 
to reclaim it, the smallest state in the Confederacy was 
liable on any internal convulsion to be overwhelmed by 
the entire forces of the gigantic “bund” invoked by the 
ruling government. This state of things effectually pre- 
vented the growth of liberal institutions to any consider- 
able extent in any of the free cities or lesser states of the 
Confederacy, where they were most likely to arise. If 
Middlesex, Manchester, Glasgow, and Ireland, had formed 
part of a huge confederacy, which could bring 300,000 
men into the field, and in which the decided majority was 
in the hands of the military and monarchical powers, the 
efforts of the Catholic Association, Reform Clubs, and 
Anti-Corn-Law League, would probably have met with a 
very different result from that which, in the sea-girt and 
commercial realm of Britain, actually attended them. 

The anti-democratic and despotic tendencies of the 
Diet became every day more conspicuous with the in- Effect of tue 
crease of the opposite principles in the Spanish peninsula, 

France, and England, in the years 1818, 1819, and 1820, 
of which a full account has already been given. The 
overthrow of the established government in Spaiti, Portu- 
gal, Naples, and Piedmont, in those eventful years, the 
open attempts to subvert it in Great Britain, and the 
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narrow escape from revolution made by France, excited 
the utmost alarm in the courts of the northern powers, 
and it became the chief object of their solicitude to pre- 
vent the spread of similar principles in the states of 
the German Confederacy. To accomplish this object, 
the congress at Carlsbad agreed on an official letter of the 
Emperor of Austria to the Diet on 20th September 1819, 
which set forth in strong terms the apprehensions felt by 
his Majesty at the alarming spread of democratic princi- 
ples in the adjoining states, and earnestly counselled the 
adoption of such measures as might prevent the evil from 
spreading in the states of the Confederacy.''^ In this 

* Jamais les fondateurs de la Federation Allcinaiido n’ont pu supposcr quo 
Ton doit dormer h I’article 13 dcs interpretations qui soraient en contradiction 
avoc la teneur litt{ 3 rale et claire do cotte disposition, ou que 1 on dilt en tirer des 
consequences qui annuleraient non seulemcnt I’article 1 B, mais le texte eiiticr 
de I’acto entier de la confederation dans tontes ses dispositions prmcipales, et 
qui rendraiont I’existence ulterieure do I’union elle-meme tr^s problomatiquo. 
Jamais il n’ont pu supposer quo Ton confondrait lo principe non equivoque 
des Jiltdts organisSs d'un principe I’aff'erinissement duquol ils mettaient 
iin gland prix, avec dcs principes et des formes puremeut democratiques, et 
quo Ton fonderait sur ce mal-entciidu des pretentions, dont on devait aperce- 
voir d’abord ou du inoins reconnattre dans tr^s peu dc temps 1 incompatibilite 
avec Pexistcnco d’Etats monarchiqucs, qui, ^ I’exception peu considerable de 
villes libres comme dans cette alliance, doivent etre les seuls eiemens do la 

confederation Les decisions de la Di^te Federal©, en tant qu’elles 

ont pour but la sfirete extericure et interieure du corps entier, Tindependance 
et I’mviolabibte individuelle des meinbrcs de la confederation, et le maintien 
de Vordre legalemont existant, qui ost inseparable dc Tune et do I’autre, doivent 
avoir une fois obligation pour tons, et aucune legislation particuliere et 
aucune niosure sepai6o ne pent s’opposer a l execution de telles decisions. 

. . . Une grande partio des Professours acad6miques, eutrainfes par le tor- 

rent d’un sieclode bouloversement general, ont meconiiu les vraies dispositions 
des universit^s, et y ont substitu^ une education arbitraire ct souvent per- 
nicieuse. An lieu de remplir le premier do leurs devoirs, qui est de former 
les jeuiies gens confie's eL leurs soins pour le service de I’Etat auquel ils ^taient 
appclds, et de leur inspirer les principes dont la patrie a laquelle ils appar- 
tiennent puisse se proinettre d’houreux fruits, ils ont poursuivi le fant6me d’une 
Education soi-disant cosmopolite, ils ont r^pandu un chaos d© vaines reveries 
dans des Ames egalement acoessibles A la v6rit6 et A I’erreur, et leur ont 
sugger^, sinon de ranimosit6, du moms des iddes d^savantageuses et de la re- 
pugnance pour I’ordre legal existant. . . . Les maux sans nombre que la 

liberty de la Presso a r^pandue sur TAlleraagne sont encore beauooup accrus 
depuis que la publicity des deliberations des (Stats et I’extension de cette pub- 
licitd A des objets, qui ne devraient jamais sortir du sanctuaire des senats pour 
Atre livrAs A la publicity, que dans les formes rdguUAres et solennelles, mais 
jamais pour servir de jeu A une vaine curiosity et A une critique superficiello, 
a donnA A Paudace des €crivains un nouvel aliment, et a fourni A ebaque gazetier 
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letter the false interpretation put upon article 13th of the chap. 

Act of Federal Union,* the incorrect ideas "which pre- 1 

vailed regarding the functions of tlie Federal Assembly, 
and the means of obviating them, the defective regime 
of schools and universities, and the abuses of the press, 
especially such part of it as is composed of journal and 
periodical "writings, "were in an especial manner recom- 12(5!,’ 
mended to their attention.^ 

In pursuance of this recommendation, the Diet took 
the different points brought under their notice into con- Resolution 
sideration, and framed a resolution on the subject "which “n oie pro^ 
bore strong evidence to the influence of Austria in the auS.’ 
Confederacy, and the disastrous effect which the revolu- 
tion in the Spanish and Italian peninsulas had had on the 
progress of real freedom. It was agreed that all the 
federal states should each at their sittings next year pre- 
sent to the Diet a note containing their ideas on the in- 
terpretation to be put on the 13th article of the Funda- 
mental Act ; and in the mean time, until a definitive 
regulation on the subject could be formed, it was agreed 
unanimously that an interim one should be adopted, and 
for that purpose that provisional regulations should be 
agreed to, calculated to check the abuses in universities 
and of the press. For that purpose a central authority 
was instituted, empowered to take cognisance of the mat- 
ters, and in particular of the revolutionary attempts "which 
had been brought to light in many states of the Con- , ^ 
federacy.^ A commission was at the same time appointed iT.i64,i6& 
to carry this resolution into full effect, which was to sit 


un pr^texte pour Clever sa voix sur des affaires qui pr6sentent encore des 
doutes et des difficult^js aux plus grands bommes d’dtat. II serait inutile do 
rappelor U quel point les abus pemicieux sont enfin montds, quel bouleverse- 
ment dans les idees, quelles fermentations dans les esprits, quel tumulte des 
passions, quels dgaremens fanatiques, quels crimes enfin clle a fait naitre ; et 
Ton ne peut supposer que la partie bien-pensante et vraiment dclairde de la 
Nation AUemande, puisse §tre d’une opinion diffdrcnte, ou 6tre partagde dans 
son jugement sur un mal aussi notoire /' — Lettre de V Empereur d^Autriche ^ la, 
DiMe d* Allemagnef 20 Sept. 1819 ; Arch Dip. iv. 117, 137. 

* That guaranteeing Estates in all the states of the Union. 
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CHAP, permauentlj, notwithstanding the adjournment of the 
central Diet. 

J819. carry these views more fully into effect, a supreme 

Supreme tribunal entitled “ Austregal,” was appointed, which was 
empowered to pronounce judgment without appeal in any 
questions which might arise between members of the Con- 
federation, and to carry into instant execution the decisions 
of the Diet by military force, the expense of which was to 
form a charge against and be levied on the state which 
rendered such extreme measures necessary. The powers 
of this court were not long of being exercised. On 30th 
May 1823, the journal entitled J)er Deutsche Beohachter 
was suppressed at Mayence by orders of the Federal Diet, 
and several other journals in the lesser states were 
stopped in like manner by the same authority. The con- 
stitutions of the lesser states, which contained several of 
the elements of freedom, were sanctioned by the Diet ; 
but as they were all subject to this overruling authority, 
and without the means of resisting it, they could have no 
results in establishing the liberties of Germany. Prussia, 
in particular, took the lead in resisting the demand for 
the convocation of a general diet or parliament for the 
J“oeS, regulation of the affairs of the kingdom. On 5th June 
1823 the definitive regulations respecting the provincial 
estates of that kingdom were published, but the convoca- 
tion of a general diet was passed over in silence, and the 
I p p promise of the government in that respect was never car- 
IV. ie6,i84. ried into execution till it was forced upon it by the 
revolution of 1848.^ 

^ A deplorable event occurred at this period, which 
Assassma- demonstrated the strength of the feeling in favour of 
Kotzebue, political freedom which had got possession of the Ger- 
man mind, and the lengths which its impassioned youth 
were prepared to go to carry out their principles. Kot- 
zebue, the dramatist, was suspected of being in cor- 
respondence with the Emperor of Russia, by whom he 
had been made a councillor of state, as to the state of 
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public opinion in the cities of Germany ; and from the chap. 

manner in which the Czars seek out talent, and allure it 1 

into their service wherever it is to be found, it is probable 
that the suspicion was well founded. On this account he 
was, despite his great talents and the popularity of his 
writings, regarded with undisguised aversion by the liberal 
youth of Germany ; and one of them, Cliarles Frederick 
Sand, who had distinguished himself by his courage in the 
war of liberation, undertook to deliver his country from 
the traitor. With this view he repaired to Manheim, 
where Kotzebue was residing with his family, and there 
his murderous intent was too fatally carried into execu- March 23, 
tion. Having obtained entrance into his house under the 
pretext of business, he delivered to him a paper, on which 
were written the words, “ Sentence of death executed 
against Augustus Kotzebue, 23d March 1819.” He 
then drew a poniard from his bosom, with which he 
pierced him to the heart. Alarmed by his cries, Kot- 
zebue’s wife arrived in the room only in time to see him 
expire. The assassin quietly rose, left the room, and 
descended the stair of the house, exclaiming, “ The traitor 
is dead, the Fatherland is saved! Vivat Teutonia!” Then, 
as a crowd, attracted by the cries of Kotzebue’s wife, fol- 
lowed him, he turned calmly round, and, drawing the 
bloody dagger from his bosom, he said, “Yes! I am the 
murderer ! It is thus that all traitors to their country 
should perish.” Then, kneeling down, and raising his eyes 
beaming with fervour to heaven, he exclaimed, “ I thank ’ Ann. Hist. 

/V/-, II • • 1 1 • 1 ,, I ii. 283,284; 

thee, U (jrod! tor permitting me to do this deed ; and, Ann. ueg. 
opening his vest, he plunged the dagger in his bosom, and curon. 211 . 
fell to all appearance lifeless on the pavement.^ 

This tragic event, which excited a prodigious sensation 
in Germany, was sufficiently alarming in itself, the more hu execu- 
especially as it occurred only a few weeks after the murder mense”!™’ 
of the Duke de Berri by Louvel, in Paris, the Cato Street 
conspiracy in London, and the revolution of Riego in 
Madrid. But it became doubly alarming from what 
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afterwards occurred. Though severely, and to all appeai'- 
ance, mortally wounded, Sand did not die, and by the 
care of the surgeons sent to attend him, he was recovered. 
He was brought to ti’ial and convicted, but his execution 
did not take place for fourteen months, in consequence of 
the German custom not to execute a criminal till he has 
confessed his guilt. It took place at length on the 20th 
May 1820, at six in the morning, on the road between 
Manheim and Heidelberg. Notwithstanding the earliness 
of the hour and the distance from Manheim, an immense 
crowd, deeply moved, assembled to witness the execution. 
Though attenuated by his long confinement and illness. 
Sand gazed calmly on the scaffold, and ascended it with 
a firm step. He declined the assistance of a Protestant 
minister which was offered him, and wished to address 
the people; but being reminded he had promised not to 
do so, he contented himself with exclaiming with a loud 
voice, that he died for his country. Seated in the fatal 
chair, he received the stroke without shrinking. His 
head was severed from liis body with one blow, and num- 
bers of students who had come up from Heidelberg dipped 
their handkerchiefs in his blood. Such was the interest 
excited in Germany by his fate, that, within a few weeks 
after, his mother bad received above four thousand letters 
of condolence from all parts of the country. The chair 
in which he sat at his execution was purcliased by a so- 
ciety for six louis.^ 

No good cause was ever yet advanced by crime ; on 
the contrary, many have been retarded, some ruined by 
it. The assassination of Kotzebue was as detrimental to 
the cause of freedom as that of Marat had been ; the 
dagger of Sand was not more an instrument of good than 
that of Charlotte Corday. The open sympathy evinced 
for the assassin, and the multitudes who gave proof of 
having embraced his principles, justly awakened the alarm 
of all the sovereigns of Europe. It was known that Kot- 
zebue’s death had been the work of the secret societies, and 
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their number was very great in Northern and Central chap. 
Germany. Along the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Maine, 
for hundreds of miles, nearly all the young men appeared ***'‘'‘- 
in the ancient German costume, the chosen symbol of the 
confederates, and which at once revealed their numbers, 
and suggested “an ancient ideal system of Teutonic free- 
dom.” Meetings of enthusiastic students were held in 
various parts of Switzerland, particularly the field Rutli 
and the chapel of Tell, with long beards, and in the old 
costume, where secret signs were adopted, and the most 
fervent spirit awakened. In the streets of Jena and 
Heidelberg, and under the walls of the palace of Darm- 
stadt, the celebrated song was nightly heard, “ Princes, 
arise ! ye people, rise ! ” the author of which, though 
universally sought after, was never discovered. These 
symptoms, coexisting with the overthrow of the govern- 
ments of the Spanish and Italian peninsulas at the same 
time, excited the utmost alarm in all the courts of the i 
Confederacy ; and to this cause, more than any other, is 
to be ascribed the decisive measures soon after adopted, ^ 

xvhich checked for a long period the progress of German 296 . 
freedom.^ 

The views entertained at this period on the consti- 
tutional question by the German governments, are well circular of 
expressed in a circular addressed by the cabinet of Berlin of Berim. 
to the allied powers, on October 19, 1819. “ For long the 

fermentation of ideas that prevails in Germany has awak- 
ened the most serious alarm in all who are attached to 
social order or public tranquillity. How sound soever the 
feelings of the great body of the people may be, and how- 
soever attached to their sovereigns, it is in vain to disguise 
that there exists in society a sourde fermentation, which is 
sedulously kept alive by the unbridled licence of writings 
and speeches. That mental fermentation is in part natu- 
ral, and may be explained by the extraordinary events 
which, during the war of liberation, drew all classes from 
their natural sphere, by the sacrifices which the deliverance 
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CHAP, of Germany cost all its inhabitants, and which they felt 
the more keenly in the calm which succeeded the storm ; 

1819 . the exaggerated hopes, which expected to see an age 
of gold arise out of that age of iron ; and by the violent 
monetary and commercial crises which arose out of the 
great efforts of the preceding period, and could not be 
at once restored to their natural level. But in addition 
to these natural sources of discontent, there has of late 
years acted upon society an artificial discontent, springing 
from the erroneous principles, chimerical and ambitious 
theories, base and interested passions, engendered and set 
afloat by the revolutionary spirit, and by the writings and 
speeches of the democratic party. No one can have for 
long surveyed the state of Germany, especially in the 
north and west, without recognising the existence of a 
party extending its ramifications over all that vast country, 
drawing its origin from secret societies, and fortified by 
extensive associations, the object of which is to overturn 
Germany, and substitute for its actual divisions and 
governments a republic, one and indivisible. 

‘‘ An atrocious crime, recently committed, gives the 
Continued, mcasurc of tlic frcnzy and the audacity of the revolu- 
tionary party. That assassination, committed by a single 
individual, who possibly had no accomplices, was not the 
less the fruit of a general train of thought, the unmistak- 
able symptom of a diseased state of mind, extended, 
general, which thus revealed itself to terrified Germany. 
To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to collect the 
opinions of the most enlightened classes, of professors and 
students in universities, and of nearly all the writers sub- 
jected to their influence, who have all striven to justify or 
extenuate a deed which has shocked the moral feelings of 
all the unsophisticated part of mankind : while it inspired 
horror in some, it awakened only admiration in others. 
The inquiries which this event has occasioned in Prussia, 
have led to similar ones in other parts of Germany, and 
the result has been everywhere the same ; universally 
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have been discovered the existence and activity of a party, chap. 
•which sowed in the shade, for a future more or less re- 
mote, the seeds of a revolution. The leaders communi- 
cate by letter, but more frequently by personal intercourse 
or missionaries ; linked together by identity of sentiments, 
they understand each other without being introduced, or 
having even met. Their object is to remould society, to 
efface all the political divisions of Germany, to substitute 
a real unity of that vast country for the union of its 
members, and to arrive, over the ruins of the existing 
order, at a new order of things. 

“ Their mode of action is to apply themselves sedu- 
lously to the rising generation, by giving them in all the Concluded, 
establishments of education, from the schools to the 
universities, the same spirit, the same sentiments, the 
same habits. That spirit is one of independence and 
pride, of subversive principles, based on an abstruse sys- 
tem of metaphysics, and on a mystical theology, in order 
to strengthen political by religious fanaticism. Those 
sentiments are, the contempt for all that exists, a hatred 
against kings and governments, an enthusiasm for the 
phantom which they call liberty, and a love for all extra- 
ordinary things. Those habits are such as increase 
physical strength, and, above all, a taste for secret and 
mysterious associations, to be used as so many arms 
against society. The “ Zurnwesen” and “Burscheuschaft,” 
tending to make of the whole youth of Germany a 
state within the state, have no other object. It is 
intended that in a few years hence these young men, 
formed in this manner, entirely docile to the precepts 
of their masters, placed in the government, should make 
use of their power to overturn it. The doctrine of these 
sectarians, as the crime committed at Manheim, and the 
numerous apologies made for it, have revealed, is based 
upon two measures, equally perverse. The first is, that 
the end justifies the means ; the second, that the merit 
of actions depends entirely on the ideas which have 
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CHAP, suggested them, and that those ideas are always praise- 
worthy when they hare the independence of Germany 
for their object. Such is the nature of the evil which 
j the inquiries that have been set on foot have revealed, 

du Roi de It is evident that they do not point to conspiracies, 
I9?i8i9^*' hut to revolution, and that not in Prussia alone, but in 
ivr 299 y 3 ?i. entire Germany ; not at the present, but some future 
time.” ^ 

Such was the chief part of this celebrated mani- 
Reflertions festo, which subscqucnt events have rendered prophetic, 
tureof &er- Amidst some exaggerations usual in such state papers, it 
n>»»y. is evident that the able memoir of M. Bernstorff faith- 
fully depicted the condition of the youth of Germany at 
the period when it was written ; and if any one doubts 
the fidelity of the portrait, he has only to turn to the 
annals of 1848, for there he will find its realisation. 
In one particular only it exhibited a fallacious, or rather 
a one-sided view. It told truly and without exaggera- 
tion the existing principles and views of the combined 
youth of Germany, and the dangers to be apprehended 
from them ; but it did not tell what was equally true, 
the strength of the conservative feelings in the great bulk 
of the rural population, and the power of government in 
every state, arising from the knowledge that it would be 
supported, if matters came to a crisis, by the whole mili- 
tary strength of the Confederacy. This circumstance 
rendered any general convulsion at that period impos- 
sible, or rather hopeless of success; but it postponed 
the danger rather than removed it, and it was easy to 
foresee that if a crisis was to arise, so agitating the 
minds of men as to shake the great military monarchies 
of Austria and Prussia, Germany would become the 
theatre of a convulsion more widespread and violent than 
any which bad yet devastated the world. 

But these were remote and future effects ; in the 
mean time the reaction against the revolutionary spirit 
evoked by the Spanish and Italian revolutions was 
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attended with decisive effects, which for nearly twenty chap, 

years arrested the progress of constitutional freedom in L 

Germany. The measures of repression recommended by 
the cabinet of Vienna, and adopted by the Diet,- as already Circular of 
mentioned, on 28th September in this year, were immedi- deLiu™*' 
ately and vigorously carried into execution. Repressive 
measures, especially against the schools, the universities, 
and the press, were universally adopted, and their effect 
was thus set forth by Prince Metternich, in a circular to 
foreign courts, on 18 th December 1819: “The resol u- Dec. is, 
tions of the Diet of Frankfort of 20th September are in 
course of execution in every part of Germany, and 
already their beneficial effects have been experienced. 

The agitation has sensibly diminished, the revolutionists 
are coerced, several of them have sought an asylum in 
foreign lands ; the good men and true are daily increas- 
ing, and strengthened by the accession of the weak and 
timid, who always take part with the gaining cause. 

This first reactionary movement against the revolutionary 
principle has been powerfully supported by the energetic 
measures of the British parliament ; and if the French 
ministry has the wisdom to profit by this fortunate con- 
junction to adopt a more monarchical policy, nothing can j 
hereafter oppose the complete triumph of the friends of 
order, especially in an epoch when the intimate union i8ia;Arch. 
which subsists between the great powers renders, so 
speak, all political complications impossible.” ^ 

The outbreak of the Neapolitan revolution in 1820 
excited the utmost alarm in the German governments, circular of 
from its close proximity to the discontented states of“®Jh®/NM. 
central and northern Italy. It drew forth a confi- 
dential circular from Prince Metternich to the different 
courts of the Confederacy, in which he stated : “ The 
recent events in Naples have proved, with stronger evi- 
dence than any anterior event of the kind, that even in 
a state wisely and temperately governed, and among a 
quiet people, content with their rulers, the venom of the 
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CHAP, revolutionary sects may produce the most violent convul- 
sions, and induce a sudden catastrophe. It is completely 
1820. proved that it was the intrigues of the Carbonari which 
alone, without any external shock, without any cause 
even pretended, have produced the seditious movements 
which have determined, in a moment of distress, his 
majesty the King of Naples to abdicate the government, 
to dissolve the existing authorities, and to proclaim a 
constitution strange to his country, which has not even 
stood the test of experience among the people where it 
originated ; in other words, to erect anarchy into law. 
The Emperor is convinced that that unexpected event 
will make the deepest impression on all the courts of 
Germany. It teaches, by a memorable example, how 
L'lnti'eiiT' dangerous it is to behold with the eye of indifference 
da Prince movemeiits of the secret societies which work in 

Vienna, dark, and how wisely the princes of Germany have 

liUrArch. acted in watching with vigilance, and repressing with 
’severity, the first symptoms of similar culpable con- 
spiracies.”^ 

When such was the terror excited in the courts of 
Final Act of Austria and Prussia, who commanded a decided majority 
Confedera- Tjrieldcd three-fourths of the 

military force of the Confederacy, by the revolutions of 
Spain and Naples, and the spread of secret societies in 
Germany, it was not to be expected that the principles 
of constitutional freedom could make any progress. Ac- 
cordingly, after years of prolonged discussion, in the form 
of notes, resolutions, and protocols, in which, with the 
progress of change in the south of Europe, the influence 
of the great military powers became daily more conspi- 
cuous, the final and fundamental act of the Confederacy 
was unanimously agreed to. It contained various and 
§§ 26 , 34 . minute provisions for securing the Confederacy from ex- 
ternal attack and internal disorder, which rendered it 
impossible for any single state, especially of the lesser 
order, to resist the general will, as expressed by the great 
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military powers who possessed a preponderance of votes.* 
On the delicate and much-canvassed matter of the for- 
mation of constitutions, provided for by the celebrated 
13th article of the Federal Act, it was declared : “ Seeing 
that, according to the 13th article of the Federal Act, 
and the declarations subsequently emitted on that sub- 
ject, there should be state constitutions in all the countries 
of the Confederation, the Federal Assembly is charged 
to take care that that resolution should not remain un- 
executed in any confederated state. It is reserved to 
the sovereign princes of the confederated states to 
regulate the internal affairs, having regard as much to 
the established rights of the old estates which formerly 
existed, as to the relations resulting from existing circum- 
stances. The constitution of estates at present in vigour 
cannot be changed but in a constitutional way. The 
German Confederacy being, with the exception of the 
free towns, formed of sovereign princes, all the 'political 
powers are to remain vested in the supreme chief of the 
state, and the sovereign cannot be bound to admit the 
co-operation of the estates by a constitution but in the 
exercise of certain determined rights. The confederated 
sovereigns cannot be hindered or restrained in the per- 
formance of their federal obligations by any constitution 
of estates. When tlie publicity of deliberations of the 

* “ Si clans un Etat conf6d6re, par suite d’une resistance des sujets centre 
rautorite, la tranquillite int6rieure est menaede imm^diatemont, et qu’il y ait 3. 
craindre une propagation de mouvemens sediticux, ou qu’une sedition r6elle 
ait eclat e, et si le gouvernoment lui-m6me, apres avoir 6puibc Ics moyens con- 
stitutionnels et legaux, reclame I’assistance de la confederation, la Didto est cn 
devoir do procurer un secours prompt pour idtablir I’ordre. Si dans ce 
demier cas lo gouvernernent etant notoirement hors d’etat de reprimer la 
sedition par sos iii’opres forces, et on meme temps empdchd par les circon- 
stances do demandor Tassistance de la confederation, I’as&emblee fdderale 
n’en est pas moms obligde d’lntervenir, mdine sans y dtre invitee, pour rdtablir 
Tordre et la shretd. Lorsque la tranquillite publique et I’ordre Idgal sent 
menaces dans plusieurs dtats de la confederation par des associations danger- 
euses, et des complots contro lesciuels il ne pout dtre pris des meaures suffisantes 
quo par la co-opdratiou du corps entier, I’assemblde feddralo est appelde d* 
mettre en deliberation et d, arreter de telles mesures apros en avoir prealable- 
ment traitd avec les gouvernemens qui sont meuacds de plus prds.” — Arts. 26, 
28, Acte Final ; Arehhet DijplomatiqueSf iv. 45, 46. 
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Effect of this 
Final Act 
on German 
liberty. 


estates has been accorded by the constitution, care must 
be taken that neither in the deliberations themselves, nor 
in their publication by the press, the legal limits of the 
liberty of speech of the press should be passed in a man- 
ner dangerous for the public tranquillity. Wlien a mem- 
ber of the Confederation desires the guarantee of the 
Confederacy for a constitution which has been introduced 
in it, the federal assembly is authorised to grant it. By 
so doing, it acquires the right, when the parties con- 
cerned require it, to maintain the constitution, and to 
smooth down the difficulties which may arise in its exe- 
cution or interpretation, by an amicable mediation or a 
decree-arbitral, in so far as other means for attaining the 
same object may not have been prescribed by legisla- 
tion.” i 

Such was the Final Act which formed the constitu- 
tion of the German Confederacy, which defined and 
fixed its form of federal and separate government, 
but in the inverse ratio of the Reform Bill of Eng- 
land, for it did not confirm but destroyed the influence 
of the people in the administration of affairs. It is 
easy to see that in a confederacy thus constituted, and 
with a preponderating weight enjoyed in the federal 
government by the great military monarchies, the growth 
of constitutional freedom in Germany by pacific means 
was rendered impossible. The free cities, in which the 
spirit of liberty burned with the greatest intensity, and .a 
few lesser states and large towns by whom it was shared, 
were completely kept down by the weight of Austria and 
Prussia, who not only commanded a majority of votes in 
the Diet, but had the whole military force of the Confe- 
deracy at their disposal. The clauses in the Final Act 
which declared that “no constitution could be changed 
but in a constitutional way,” and that any state might 
call upon the Confederacy to support it if any other mode 
of change were attempted, were decisive in a Confederacy 
constituted as the German was, against any progressive 
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enlargement of popular rights. The first gave the initia- chap. 
tive in any changes that might be contemplated to the 
constituted ‘authorities alone; the last brought an over- 
whelming force to crush any attempt to introduce them 
in any other way. 

Accordingly, it soon appeared that the extension of 
constitutional freedom in Germany had been finally Illusory 
stopped, at least in the greater states, by this act. Aus- plmsm 
tria took no steps tOM'ards tlie establishment of a consti- provincial 
tution in her dominions ; Prussia did nearly as little. 

By an edict issued on 20th January 1820, the public isub. ' 
debt was fixed at 180,091,720 dollars, and the contrac- 
tion of every fresh debt was rendered dependent upon the 
will of the future Imperial Diet, but no mention was made 
of representation or estates. The definitive resolutions ^ 
regarding these were published at Berlin on June .5, 1823, ’ 

which laid down regulations for the formation and meet- 
ing of provincial estates, but passed over the convocation 
of any parliament or national diet in Silesia. The Prus- 
sian minister, in communicating this decree of the cabinet 
of Berlin to the Federal Diet, said that by this act “ were 
accomplished the resolutions taken in common by the 
founders of the German Confederacy according to the 
13th article of the Federal Act, and afterwards explained 
by the 56th article of the Final Act.” He might as well 
have said that Charles I. would have redeemed his pro- 
mise to convoke a parliament by publishing regulations ^ 
for the election of town-councils, or Scotch county com- vi 203,204.’ 
missioners of supply.^ 

The determination of the ruling powers in Germany to 
elude all demands from their subjects for performance of Refutai of 
tlie promise given in the Federal Act — that constitutions JanctllTn tie 
should be everywhere established, and that the Confede- aXtef/for 
racy would enforce performance of that undertaking — was 
strikingly evinced in the same year, in the proceeding 
which took place in regard to a petition from the prelates 
and equestrian order in Holstein to the Diet, to enforce 
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CHAP, upon tbeir sovereign, the King of Denmark, the formation 
of a constitution. The Diet eluded this petition in the 
1820. instance by a resolution, which appeared reasonable, 

that they would give the ministers of the king time to 
prepare a constitution ; accompanying that resolution 
with a report which sufficiently indicated the prevailing 
influence in its majority, and the manner in which the 
demand for constitutions would be received by them.'*^ 
And, finally, when the demand for a constitution could 
no longer be put off by a request for time, the matter 
was disposed of unanimously by the adoption of the 
following resolution proposed by Austria : “ The Diet 
having now acquired the certainty that the ancient con- 
stitution of Holstein is no longer in activity, the reclama- 
tion of the prelates and equestrian order in the duchy 
of Holstein is refused as inadmissible, according to the 
56th article of the Final Act. Nevertheless it is inti- 
mated to the petitioners for their satisfaction, that the 
King of Denmark, according to the reiterated assurances 

lAmi list V 1*'® representatives, has pledged 

Ti.2«3, 205,’ himself to give to the duchy of Holstein a constitution 
which, according to the 55th article of the Final Act,^ is 

* “ Sa Majesty I’Empercur no trouvcia jamais convcriable, quo cetto Assem- 
blde fixe des termos aux princes souvcrains do la contodcration pour donner 
des constitutions a Icui’s etats. S. M, I a non Bculemeiit ^ I’ogard du Koi do 
Danemarck, mais encore envers tons les hauts contederes, sa parfaite confianco 
qu’ils rernpliront fid6lement Ics devoirs qu’ils out contractus en cette quality, 
et ello salt appr^cier la piudenco et les sonis patoincls aveclesquels les affaires 
ont ^tc prepardes dans les etats do la confeddiation. S’ll dtait aussi facile do 
donner des constitutions, quo se le figment dans lour imagination quelques ecri- 
vaiiis modernes, alors les liommes d’etat que les princes d’Allemagne ont 
cbaigds avec uiie cutiere confiauce de ce grand ouvrage meriteraient des 
reproclics pour leuis delais, mais les exemples si instmctifs quo nous offre 
I’histoire no doivent assuicment pas dtro perdus pour nous. Tons les jours 
nous voyons les peuples saisir avidement les constitutions comine I’lddal du 
' plus grand bonheur sur la terre, ct nous los voyons onsuite gofiter uiie veritable 

satisfaction, lorsque par leur propre force ou par un secours etranger ils se 
sont delivrds de la constitution qu’une main perverse les a contraints d’adopter. 
L’Allomand rdfleclii, ayant dgard a la maniei o prudente dont son souverain pere 
traite tout avee matuntd no se mdfiera point do la piiretd des intentions du gouv- 
ernement, et I’Allemand fiddle reconnaissant de ces soins paternels qui embras- 
sant tons les rapports s’attachera encore plus intimement d. son souverain.’^ — 
Rapport de la Commmion de la Di^e d Frankfort, 10th July 1823. 
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to combine, so far as possible, regard to ancient rights chap. 
with reference to the actual circumstances of the present — L 

.. „ 1823 . 

time. 

It became evident from these proceedings that the only 
steps towards constitutional government which the larger 
states of Germany were to obtain at this time, in imple- tion of the 
ment of the promise contained in the Federal Act, was e&tates of 
to be found in the provincial estates of Prussia. By the the edict of 
edict of June 5, regarding them, it was enacted: 1. That 
the provincial estates shall be put into activity ; 2 . That 
the possession of landed property should be the condition 
of admission into them ; 3. That the provincial estates 
are the legal organ of the different classes of subjects in 
each province. The provincial estates are called on to 
deliberate not only on projects of laws affecting the local 
interests of their own provinces, but also, so long as 
cstates-general were not convoked, the projects of such 
laM's as propose changes in the rights of persons or of 
property. The king reserved to himself the right to fix 
the epoch of assembling the estates-general, and the man- 
ner in which it should be formed from the provincial 
estates. The elections were to be for six years, and the 
diets were to be convoked during the first six years cveiy 
two years. The president and vice-president were to be 
named by the king. The mendicrs of the provincial 
estates were divided into three classes : 1. The eques- 
trian order, into which certain families were to have 
entrance by right of birth ; 2. The members for towns, 
who should be proprietors in them, or members of their 
magistracies ; 3. The order of peasants, or proprietors of 
free lands or hereditary farms. In the provinces where i Edict, 
there were most nobles, the deputies of the towns and the 
country were to be at least equal to the equestrian order, 

— into which last would be admitted not only persons of css. 
noble descent, but those who had acquired their estates.^ 

The principle of this system of representation, and the 
motives which had led to its being so long withheld, were 
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CHAP, thus expressed in a letter from Count Bernstorflf, the 
Prussian minister of foreign affairs, to all the Prussian 
^38^ legations : “ The King of Prussia, the sincere friend of 
Count Bern- freedom, and father of a faithful and devoted people, has 
raiM on the never hesitated a single instant to abide bj his royal word 
subject. spontaneously given in 1815 , by which he engaged to 
organise anew the representation of the Prussian people. 
The principle of that representation, established for ages 
in Germany, is that of deputation by orders. It is that 
ancient principle and legitimate right which the govern- 
ment felt it M'as bound to adapt to the wants and the 
interests of the age. It was necessary to study the pre- 
existing relations, the base of the institutions which were 
to be founded, to ascertain the real wishes of the nation, 
and to meditate on the obstacles whicli thwart and the 
dangers which accompany innovation. Doubtless it would 
have been easy to proclaim a constitution of paper accord- 
ing to the abstract theories of the day, but sucli consti- 
tutions never endure. In addition to this, the Prus- 
sian government had another motive for proceeding with 
caution, and that was the universal agitation which pre- 
vailed in all countries, and the efforts of innovators, and 
enthusiasts especially, by means of secret societies. It 
* circuiaire was indispensable that that fermentation should be calmed, 
storflF ; Ann. in ordcr that the new institutions should be presented as 
277, 278. a free gift of the royal wisdom, not as a concession ex- 
torted from them by the spirit of revolution.”^ 

This circular reveals the dread which the Prussian gov- 
ReguiaUons emmeiit entertained of the secret societies which had 
secret socie- overturned the thrones in all the monarchies of southern 
ties in Prus- Ey^ope, and had such extensive ramifications in Central 
and Northern Germany. The extension of these secret 
societies to the universities in an especial manner excited 
the apprehensions of government, and the chief of them, 
entitled the “Armorica,” was denounced in an especial 
manner, and its members subjected to various disabilities. 
They were compelled at the termination of their studies, 
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if they desired to become candidates for any public em- chap. 

ployment, to declare that they regretted having taken part 1 

in it, and that they would never belong to associations of 
a similar nature. In addition to this they were obliged 
to pass a year out of Berlin or the cities containing uni- 
versities, and remain during all that period under the sur- 
veillance of the public authorities. Students of medicine 270. 
could not obtain their degrees but on the same conditions.^ 

The constitution thus given at the eleventh hour to 
the provinces of Prussia was the shadow of a 
tivc government, and but the shadow. The estates thus piovmciai 
established possessed no real authority in the State, 
and they were to be convoked at such distant periods 
that they could not exercise any material influence on 
the opinions of its inhabitants. They had neither the 
initiating of laws, nor the power of rejecting them, nor 
the power of granting or withholding supplies, plac- 
ing or displacing ministers, or controlling the march of 
internal government or foreign administration. With the 
exception of the local concerns of their respective pro- 
vinces, the estates could do nothing but express their 
opinion concerning proposed changes in the laws regard- 
ing person or property, which changes were to emanate 
only from the ministers ot the Crown. In all respects 
the powers and duties thus devolved upon the provincial 
assemblies very closely resembled those enjoyed by the 
town-councils in England or the commissioners of supply 
in Scotland, who are elected by certain classes of the 
people for the performance of certain duties under Govern- 
ment, and are at liberty when assembled to express their 
opinions on proposed acts of parliament which may 
appear to aflfect their interests, but enjoy no power, save 
by the influence of that opinion on the Government, of 
either advancing or obstructing them. 

This shadow of a representation was so obviously a 
deviation from that which had been solemnly promised 
by the king in 1815, and sanctioned by the thirteenth 
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CHAP, article of the Federal Act, that it is probable that, 
despite the great weight of the military monarchies in 
1823. jjjg Confederacy, it would have led to serious dis- 

Canses turbanccs in Prussia and the whole north of Germany 

long before the great convulsion of 1848, had it not been 
outbreak, jjjg influence of two circumstances which calmed the 
public mind, and gave a difierent direction to the general 
thought. The first of these was the beneficial effect 
of some of the measures adopted by the Congress 
of Vienna, and embodied in the Federal Act. Perhaps 
the most important of these were certain regulations which 
Aug. 3 , provided for the free navigation of rivers, particularly 
the Rhine and the Elbe, by the acts of tlie Congress of 
182 *.^^’ Vienna, 9th June 1815, and of the Federal Diet at 
subsequent periods. By a most important act also, 
whicli applied to all Germany, concerning the exportation 
of goods, it was provided that all restrictions or duties 
which limited or burdened the transmission of goods 
from one state of the Confederacy to another should be 
abolished. The effects of these enactments upon the 
material prosperity of Germany were immense. They 
created all the states of the Confederacy into one vast 
empire, which not only enjoyed the inestimable blessings 
of internal peace and external security, but gave them the 
liardly less important advantages of free trade and commu- 
nication among each other ; and its great rivers, instead 
of being subjected as heretofore to endless tolls and 
exactions for the advantage of the petty sovereigns who 
dwelt upon their banks, were restored to the destination 
ivfm, 27 cj assigned them by nature — that of being the arteries and 
natural canals, which diffused wealth and prosperity 
through the State.^ 

* Sont compris dans la franchise f^dtolo d’exportation les biens de toute 
espdee passant d’un 6tat de la confederation dans I’autro, soit par suite d Emi- 
gration ou h. titre de succession de vente d’6chango, donation, dot, ou d’autre 
manidre, et tout imp6t qui restreint I’exportation des biens entre les Etats qui 
font partie de la confederation, ou de la propriEtE des biens entre les sujets dea 
Etats conffidEr^s, est dEclarE aboli.” — Decision de la DiEte FEdErale, June 23, 
1827; Archives Dijplomatiques, iv. p. 108. 
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The next circumstance Yrhich tended to deaden, for a chap. 

time at least, the ardent wish of the people of Northern L 

Germany for free institutions, was the uncommon wisdom 
and beneficent tendency of the government of Prussia wisdom of 
during the quarter of a century wliich followed the ter- govoromeA 
mination of the war. Her leading statesmen during 
that period, Hardcnbcrg, BernstorlF, Humboldt, and 
many others, were men of great capacity and enlarged 
views, who had learned wisdom and become practically 
acquainted with affairs in the school of adversity, and who, 
having seen their country extricated by a miracle from the 
jaws of destruction, applied their great talents earnestly 
and iudefatigably to the healing of its wounds and the 
amelioration of its institutions. It is often more easy to 
do this in a despotic than in a free country, just as it is 
more easy to do mischief, because in either case the march 
of government is less restrained by the efforts for good or 
evil of party. Prussia had suffered so dreadfully in con- 
sequence of its conquest by France, and its long occupation 
by the troops of that country, that social improvement 
had become visibly to all classes, from the prince to the 
peasant, a matter of state necessity. This overwhelming 
pressure, like seasons of adversity upon an individual, pro- 
duced the most salutary effects, and there is perhaps not to 
be found in the annals of the world a period when more 
wise and beneficent internal legislation was applied to a 
people, or its fruits appeared in a more sudden burst of 
general prosperity. 

An account has been given, in a former work, of the 
admirable reforms, the offspring of necessity, which the Specific 

11,1 •! measures 

Prussian government, under the able guidance oi totem introducoa. 
and Scharnhorst, introduced in 1807 and 1808, after the 
peace of Tilsit, into the civil and military administration 
of the monarchy, and which, beyond all doubt, prepared 
in silence, beneath the cold shade of adversity, the mamis, 
glorious resurrection of 1813.* The same system wasslis.’^® 
continued with unabated vigour after the general peace 
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1823. 


had relieved the government of the crushing weight of 
the warlike armaments, and left them leisure to attend to 
the all-important concerns of their civil administration. 
“Everything for the people, nothing by them,” which 
Napoleon described as the true secret of government, was 
the ruling principle of their administration. Hence the 
greatest solicitude was evinced for the instruction of the 
people in all grades, from the humble parish school to the 
highest departments of science in the universities, which, 
as already mentioned, was attended with such success 
that Prussia may now with justice take its place as the 
most generally educated country in Europe. The pea- 
santry were everywhere emancipated from the remains of 
feudal servitude, and intrusted, as well as the burghers, 
with the choice of municipal magistrates, who had the 
entire direction of their civic and local concerns. Pro- 
vincial assemblies, though endowed as yet with no real 
power, gave the people, at stated though distant in- 
tervals, a legitimate channel whereby to make known 
their opinion upon any changes projected by the govern- 
ment in matters alfecting their persons or properties. 
Free trade was established in its most unlimited sense, not 
only between all the provinces of the Empire, but between 
all the states of the Confederacy ; all restraints were 
removed from the navigation of tlie rivers ; and hitherto 
unheard-of markets were opened up in every direction for 
the productions of industry. New universities were estab- 
lished at Berlin, Breslau, and Bonn, all respectably en- 
dowed, and furnished with valuable libraries and museums; 
and schools to such an extent were set on foot over the 
whole country, that the wdsh of George III. in regard 
to his British subjects was realised : “ Every man in the 
kingdom could read his Bible.” In 1821 an extremely 
useful regulation was published for the division of com- 
mons; in 1822, one for the establishment of an extra 
post. Finally, an admirable system of military organi- 
sation drew forth, without oppression, the whole physical 
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Strength of the state in defence of the country. Every chap. 

man, of whatever rank, was bound to render three years’ 1 

service, between eighteen and twenty-one, in the regular 
army, and was liable up to the age of thirty-nine to do , 
duty in the landwehr, — a system which, without diverting 

, , , , ° Ennnerang, 

any individual permanently, except those who chose arms iv.sae.ai;, 
as a profession, from pacific life, trained all to military suo. ’ 
duties, and inspired all with military spirit.^ 

Social and political reforms of this description, which 
remove the fetters from industry and enlarge the means The uiti- 
of well-being to all classes, may for a considerable time Stiteto*** 
stifle the voice of complaint, and weaken the desire for wS'^have 
change : but their ultimate effect, in an intelligent com- 
munity, is to increase them. The reason is, that they 
create or extend a middle class in society, which, with 
the acquisition of w'ealth and independence, inevitably 
become inspired with the desire to share in or even 
monopolise the government of the State. Hence it was 
that the feudal noblesse everywhere entertained such 
jealousy of the boroughs which threatened to encroach on 
their exclusive jurisdiction, and that a natural alliance 
sprang up between them and the sovereign for defence 
against their common enemy. It is probable, therefore, 
that the rapid growth of population, wealth, and pros- 
perity in Prussia, would have had its usual efiect of 
inducing a struggle for political power much earlier than • 
it actually occurred, were it not for another event which 
occurred ere long, and for a considerable period totally 
altered the ideas and prevailing passions of men. That 
event was the French Revolution of 1830. 

Calamitous in every quarter to the interests of free- 
dom, that great event was in an especial manner fatal toch-eatkect 
Teutonic liberty. It gave a new direction to men’s French Be- 
minds, and in the end for a course of years substituted 
the terror of French conquest for the sturdy spirit of®®^“ 
German independence. Exciting the revolutionary pas- 
sions in the very highest degree in the smaller states and 
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chap! free cities of the Confederacy, and occasioning, as has 
been already seen, tumults in many, revolution in some, 
it proportionably augmented the alarm of the great mili- 
tary monarchies in which the power of the sword was 
really vested, Tlie diplomatic relations between Austria 
and Prussia were immediately, upon the fall of Charles 
X., drawn closer, and military preparations on a great 
scale commenced in both countries to meet the expected 
invasion of the French. The Austrian army was raised 
to 360,000 men, of whom 80,000 men were sent to 
Italy, and 40,000 stationed on the Gallician frontier ; 
while in Prussia two armies were formed, one of 80,000 
men under Prince William, and one of 75,000 under 
General Borstel, whose headquarters were at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The -warlike spirit became universal in the 
Prussian youth ; it entirely and at once supplanted 
that of internal discontent. “ A national sentiment,” 
says the annalist, “ then got entire possession of the 
Prussian youth. Terror at the thoughts of the conquest 
lAnn.Hut. of 1814 and 1815 slipping from their hands, and a 
xm. 62 o, (Jj-gjid of the tricolor flag, formed an effectual 

barrier against the revolutionary contagion.” ^ 

These sentiments, so natural in a country in which the 
Increase of national feelings had been recently so strongly roused, 
witVthe“® and which had only been delivci’cd by a unanimous and 
Poifspe”.”'* unparalleled effort from the grinding tyranny of French 
volutions, domination, were greatly increased and worked up to a 
perfect climax by the Belgian and Polish revolutions. 
When the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin beheld Bel- 
gium revolutionised, and the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands dissevered, Italy in a general revolutionary convul- 
sion, Switzerland shaking to its centre, and Poland in the 
throes of mortal struggle for recovery of its indepen- 
dence, they not unreasonably supposed that a general 
war was approaching, and took their measures accord- 
ingly. When the people saw the French republicans 
indulging in visions of universal conquest, and the clubs 
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resounding with declamations about advancing tbeir chap. 

eagles to the Elbe, the Vistula, and the Danube, they 1 

were seized with the old dread of French conquest. They 
knew, by dear-bought experience, what followed the vic- 
tories of the republicans. They had not forgotten what 
ensued after the battle of Jena. Merciless requisitions, 
grievous taxes, they were well aware, stalked in the rear 
of the tricolor flag. The laudwehr was now called out 
in all the states of the Confederacy, and the people every- 
where joyfully obeyed the summons. They repaired to 
their several rally ing-points singing the songs of Kbrner, 
recounting the victories of the Fatherland. The queru- 
lous discontent of the journalists and students in a few 
towns was drowned in the loud shout of national exulta- 
tion. Severe measures were enacted by the governments 
against the licence of the press and the machinations of 
the secret societies, but they did not require to be put in 
execution. The recreants to the cause of Germany had 
already been gibbeted on the scafibld of popular indigna- 
tion. Such were the effects which followed the triumph 
of the Barricades in the cause of liberty on the right bank 
of the Rhine ! If the demon of tyranny had been given 
his choice of the event which was most effectually to serve 
the cause of despotism in Europe, he could not have , 
selected any one which would answer his purpose so 
effectually as the triumph of the three glorious days in 4ss| 46i‘. 
Paris.i 

Still greater was the impression produced in Germany , 
by the entente cordiale which ensued between France Kffect of the 
and England in consequence of the Reform revolution in Antwerp m 
the latter country. When the reality and sincerity of 
this new and unprecedented alliance were evinced in the 
union of the two kingdoms to support the pretensions of 
Belgium against Holland, and the junction of the fleets of 
tlie one power with the armies of the other to efiect the 
reduction of the citadel of Antwerp, a universal conster- 
nation seized the whole of Germany. It seemed impossible 
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48. 

Stringent 
measures oi 
the Diet 
against the 
Press. 


March 2, 
1832. 


that Germany could avoid being drawn into the quarrel, 
for the King of the Netherlands had appealed, as Grand- 
duke of Luxembourg, to the Diet of Frankfort to protect 
him in his rights to that duchy, which formed part of the 
Confederacy. In truth, Europe then stood on the verge 
of a general war, and nothing but the dread of the united 
power of France and England, and the financial embar- 
rassment which had been bequeathed to all nations by 
the unparalleled exertions of the last conflict, prevented 
it from breaking out. But though these causes averted 
hostilities even at the eleventh hour, when every hostile 
preparation had been made, they did not avert the conse- 
quences of the crisis to the cause of constitutional freedom 
in Germany; and those consequences were great and 
lasting. 

Not content with taking the most stringent measures 
against the liberty of the press in her own territories, 
Austria took advantage of the general consternation to 
propose, and had influence enough in the Diet to carry, 
various measures which in a manner extinguished freedom 
of thought and expression throughout the Confederacy. 
The fermentation of men’s minds, especially in the lesser 
states, where representative assemblies were established 
and a certain degree of liberty of the press existed, was 
such that it was evident that, if it went on, a civil war or 
breaking up of the Confederacy would inevitably ensue. 
In this crisis the measures of the Diet, under the guid- 
ance of Metternich, were vigorous and decisive. Not 
content with simply demanding, as it had done in the 
preceding year, the execution by the separate sovereigns 
of the decree against the licentiousness of the press and 
popular assemblages, it went a step farther, and, by a 
resolution on March 2, suppressed of its own authority 
three leading journals on the liberal side, — viz. the Ger- 
man Tribune and Messenger of the West, which were 
published in Rhenish Bavaria, and the Wings of Time 
at Frankfort. This decree was accompanied by another, 
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which interdicted the editors of and writers in them from chap. 
engaging in any similar undertaking. This was shortly 
after followed by decrees of the Diet on the 28th June 
and -5th July, which in a manner extinguished the con- July s,’ 
stitutional liberties of Germany. By them it was declared 
— 1. The states of the Confederacy are not bound to 
sanction the decrees of the chambers in particular states, 
except in so far as they are in harmony with the principles 
of the Confederacy. 2. Any refusal by the chambers to 
raise or sanction taxes in a particular state is to be held 
as an act of rebellion, which the Confederacy is bound to 
suppress by force. 3. The internal legislation of parti- 
cular states is not to be permitted to run counter to the 
general objects of the Confederacy, or thwart the execution 
of the decrees of the Diet. 4. A commission shall be 
nominated by the Diet to last for six years, with power 
to watch OTer the proceedings of the chambers and enforce 
obedience to this resolution.''^ The confederated govern- fa 
ments engage to adopt and support measures calculated 
to prevent any attack upon tlie Confederacy in the assem- 
bly of its estates. C. The Diet alone has the right to uis't.) 
interpret the Federal Act and the Final Act of Vienna.^ 

By another resolution, passed on July 5, the intro- 
duction was prohibited, in all the states of the Confe- Decree'of 
deracy, of every foreign periodical publication, containing 
less than twenty pages, printed in German in any foreign 
country ; all political associations were interdicted, as 
well as popular fetes not consecrated by usage, without 
the consent of the constituted authorities ; all political 
speeches at such meetings, though authorised, were abso- 
lutely prohibited, as were the bearing of any colours not 
belonging to the nation of the person wearing them, and 
all planting of trees of liberty; a great many minute and 
rigorous enactments were decreed regarding the professors 

* This coramission was composed of M. de Munch, minister of Austria, de 
Naglos of Prussia, de Manteuffel of Saxony, of de Trott of Wurtemberg, and 
Pechlm of Denmark for Holstein.— llut., xv. 339, note. 
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CHAP, and students of universities from "whom so much danger 
was apprehended ; finally, every government of the 
1832. Confederacy engaged to exercise the most rigorous sur- 
mz veillance over its own subjects and strangers within its 
1 Protocole bouuds, and engaged mutually to give up political olFen- 
aLe'lu 5 . might take refuge within their bounds from the 

neighbouring states. By another resolution of the Diet, 
An’oi.His’t. on the 19th July, two journals in the grand-duchy of 
(Doc. Hist.) Baden were suppressed, and with them expired the last 
remnants of the liberty of the press in Germany.^ 

These decisive resolutions of the German Diet created 

50 . 

Immense UD immeiisc scnsation in western Europe, and gave rise 
produced by to tlio most aci'inionious debates and vehement condem- 
^eesowr Dation botli in the liberal journals and the legislative 
Kurope. assemblios of France and England. “ These decrees,” 
it was said in both, “ consummate the labours of the 
congresses of Laybach, of Troppau, and of Carlsbad ; 
strip the Germans of all the guarantees of liberty pro- 
vided for them in the organic act of the Confederacy, 
violate the constitutions established by common accord 
between governments and the people, and sap the foun- 
dation of representative governments, by placing the na- 
tional assemblies under a special and foreign surveillance, 
and denying them the right to refuse to vote taxes or of 
controlling their expenditure.” Multitudes of petitions 
were presented from the free towns and liberal consti- 
tuencies in the lesser states of Germany against these 
decrees, but in vain. They remained the standing law 
of the Confederacy, and being supported by 300,000 
armed men, resistance to them was out of the question. 
The impassioned declamations on the subject in the 
English parliament and French chambers only con- 
firmed the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin in their resolu- 
persevere in the measures of repression which 
adopted, for they regarded them as the two 
375, ' 378 . great revolutionary powers and from the violence of 
their language against these decrees, they took the mea- 
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sure of the opinion they entertained of the effect they 
were likely to have in arresting the revolutionary con- 
tagion."^^ 


CHAP. 

XXVII. 

1832. 


These decrees were followed soon after by another 
measure, which indicated still more decisively the deter- Riot in 
mination of the military powers of Germany to put down and its ©c- 
the revolutionary attempts which originated in its lesser thrAusl 
states and free cities. On April 3, 1833, when theAp^fa^ 
minds of the liberal party were violently agitated by 


the sudden dissolution of the chambers in Hesse-Cassel 


and Wurtemberg, which had just taken place, a riot of 
a very serious kind broke out in Frankfort - on -the- 
Maine, which soon assumed the character of an insur- 
rection. There could be nothing very formidable in such 
a movement in a little republic not containing above 
80,000 inhabitants ; but it assumed a very different 
aspect when it was recollected that it was the seat of the 
meetings of the Diet, and entertained relations with the 
disaffected in all parts of Germany. The tumult was 
put down by the unaided forces of the magistrates, though 
not without difficulty, for the insurgents fought with great 
courage and desperation, and many lives were lost on 
both sides. It appeared, however, from the examination 
of the prisoners taken, that the conspiracy had extensive 
ramifications in other parts of the Confederacy, especially 


* " What have we to do with Austria, that old, musty, worm-eaten hollow 
trunk] It will be dashed to the ground by the worms of tune, and in the 
storm will crush all those who sought shelter beneath its boughs. What ad- 
vantage can absolute Piussia offer to constitutional Bavaria, that treacherous 
cane which pierces through the hand that thinks by leaning on it to find 
support ] How can Prussia protect the rights of Bavaria, that red-hot Moloch, 
to which, with treacherous madness, a father must offer up his own child ] What 
protection would be to us that iron colossus with feet of clay 1 Oh king ! 
thy people adjures thee aloud, close not the unhappy alliance with these ab- 
solute powers — drive the tempter back ; trifle not with the affections of the 
Bavarians ; quit not thy people in the hour of trial and of danger, that thou 
mayest not, when too late, have to repent thee of having thrust them off*; that 
when hereafter thou shalt feci tlio bitterness of being the vassal slave of 
foreigners, thy people may not turn away from thee when thou shalt crave 
their aid, and say, Seek help from whom thou hast more confided in than in thy 
Bavarian people .” — Address of Rhenish Bavaria^ July 18, 1832; Ann, Reg, 
1832, 378. 

VOL. V. 


D 
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CHAP, among the students in the universities ; and, during the 
fight, a body of strangers, armed, approached the gates, 
and endeavoured to force an entrance. Their object was 
to get possession of the federal treasure, of the archives 
of the Diet, and then, as from tlic seat of power, to pro- 
claim a republic, one and indivisible, embracing all Ger- 
many. The Diet, which was sitting at the time, deeming 
the stroke levelled at the Confederacy itself, invoked the 
aid of its military force, wliich was promptly accorded. 
Next day a battalion from the garrison of Mayence en- 
tered the town, and they were followed on the next day 
by two thousand more, who permanently occupied the 
city. At the same time, a commission was appointed to 
examine into the revolt, and its ramifications in other 
parts of Germany, composed of deputies chosen by Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Hesse, and they coni- 
1 Ann. Hist, nienced their labours; but the inquiry soon became so 
extensive that no report w'as obtained till the following 
year.^ 

So great was the alarm excited by this insurrection at the 
Congress of scat of tlic federal government, that it led, in a subsequent 
ntMSn- part of the same year, to a congress of sovereigns. The 
King of Prussia met the Emperor of Austria on August 14 
•833. ’ Theresienstadt, in Bohemia, and the Emperor of Russia 
in the following mouth joined them at Miinchengratz, in 
the same province. At this conference it was agreed to 
assemble a congress in the succeeding year, to take into 
consideration the state of the Germanic Confederacy, and 
the difficulties which seemed to render incompatible, for 
any length of time, the existence of representative con- 
stitutions in any of tlie states with monarchical institutions 
Jan. 4, in the others. In the mean time, the sovereigns agreed 
s Ann. Hist *0 ^ ti’caty, signcd on January 4, by which, “in conside- 
ration of the interest which they all had in the preser- 

do/; treaty, ^ ^ m* • i -n t i 

Jan. 4 , 1834 ; yation of the existing order and tranquillity m the Polish 
(DoilHist.) proTinces,^ they agreed mutually to deliver up persons 
accused of sedition or treasonable practices in any of them 
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to the authorities in the others.” At the same time a cHap. 

proclamation was issued by the governor of Milan against 1 

a secret society, entitled “ La Jeune Italie,” described as 
the most dangerous species of Carbonarism, and against 
the members of which the severest penalties of the cri- 
minal code were threatened. 

Since the occupation of Frankfort by the troops of 
Austria and Prussia, a species of forced tranquillity had Fresh riot 
prevailed within its walls, arising from a sense of the over- fort, which 
whelming military force which could be brought at any 
moment against the insurgents. Tliis was disturbed, 
however, the following year, by a tumult which was got 
up in order to effect tlie liberation of the persons im- 
prisoned on the charge of the former insurrection, and 
whose trial, according to the usual and deplorable tardi- 
ness of German legal procedure, had not yet been brought 
to a close. Five prisoners escaped, but they were all 
soon retaken, except one. This incident, in itself trivial, 
acquired importance from its being made the pretext for 
the placing the city under martial law, and vesting the 
supreme direction of it in the hands of the Austrian gov- 
ernor. This strong step in a free city, and the seat of 
the federal legislature, was justly regarded as affording the 
clearest indication of the despotic dispositions which had 
now got possession of the allied councils. The congress 
agreed to in the preceding year met at Vienna on January 
1 2, and immediately commenced their deliberations, which 
were almost entirely directed to the means of suppressing, 
by the forces or authority of the Confederacy, the refrac- 
tory disposition of the estates, or the anarchical efforts of 
the people in the lesser states. By a decree agreed to 
then, and sanctioned by the Diet on 30th October ensu- 
ing, it was provided that, in the event of a difference ensu- 
ing between the government and the representative as- 
sembly of the state upon the interpretation to be put on 
any part of the constitution, or in consequence of a refusal 
to vote the necessary supplies, and after all legal and 
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CHAP, constitutional attempts to adjust the dispute had failed, 
the parties interested were to apply to a tribunal consti- 
tuted for the purpose of settling such differences, composed 
of thirty-four members, two chosen by each of the federal 
states having a voice in the Diet, whose decision was to 
be final, and immediately enforced by the authority and 
forces of the Confederacy. These judges were to be 
elected for three years, aud re-elected at the expiration of 
that period, and decided all questions by a majority of 
votes. As Austria aud Prussia commanded a majority of 
votes in the Diet, it was easy to see how a tribunal thus 
constituted would decide every important question which 
Nov. 13. came before them. In the same session a variety of still 
more stringent regulations were passed, for the purpose 
of controlling the universities, and preventing their 
entrance into the secret societies. As to the press, it was 
I Decree of already subjected to such a rigorous censure in every part 
IndNof u Germany, that it was not deemed worth while to pass 

iiist additional regulations on that subject. The trial of 

674, f)75, the Frankfort rioters was not finished till the end of the 
108 ; Doc. year 1836, when the greater part of them were sentenced 
Hist. Uirc. imprisonment for life, or for twenty years, and a few 

acquitted.^ 

So much had now been done by the Federal Diet, during 
Decrees of the three preceding years, to fritter away or restrain re- 
if)35mtho presentative assemblies, extinguish the liberty of the 
press, and coerce the universities and the students, that 
the attention of succeeding Diets only required to be 
turned to lesser details and objects of social solicitude. 
This change was soon apparent in their public acts, and 
bespoke the substitution in the general mind of questions 
of social for those of political interest. Two decrees were 
Jan. 16 . passed in 1835. By the first, the travelling of ww'kmen 
from states in the Confederacy where trades' unions were 
prohibited to those where they are permitted, was stopped, 
414. ’ and those coming from the latter countries were placed 

under the strict surveillance of the police.^ By the second. 
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the society of writers, known by the name of “ Jungo chap. 
Deutschland,” was denounced, and the publication of all 
writings, by five members of it specially named, prohibited 
under severe penalties. 

On 12th March in this year, the Diet received the 
ofiBcial intimation of the death of the Emperor Francis, Death if the 
who had closed his long and eventful reign at Vienna on Francis, and 
the 8th of the same month. In Austria, however, as in 6o^^com- 
all states governed by an aristocracy, the demise of the ““hTni’e”. 
emperor made no change on the policy of the monarchy, ’2* 
Metternich remained, and the ruling oligarchy of three 
hundred nobles who directed the empire was unchanged 
and unchangeable. The new emperor, Ferdinand I., 
early gave token of this, in the official communication 
which he addressed to the Diet, immediately after his 
accession to the throne. “ As to what concerns the 
affairs of the German Confederacy,” said he, “ the path is 
traced out. His Majesty will remain for ever faithful to it. 

The most conscientious discharge of the federal duties, 
an active and continual co-operation in the maintenance 
and consolidation of the alliance, an immovable resolu- 
tion to contribute everything to the exterior and interior 
security of Germany, and to protect by all possible means 
the independence and inviolability of the different states, — 
such were the sentiments with which the Emperor Francis 
was animated for the bringing to perfection of that great 
work, due in a great degree to his paternal laws; and the * 
Emperor Ferdinand will be ever animated with the same 4i4.*' ’ 

sentiments and’ principles.” ^ 

The task which devolved on the young emperor, of 
solving the many knotty points, and keeping together the change in 
heterogeneous members of the Germanic Confederacy, was mind"^*'' 
much facilitated in the first years of his reign by the re- towSdsma- 
markable change which, in Germany as in other parts of 
Europe, took place at that period, in the object of general 
thought and public interest. One law only of importance 
— that providing for the uniform punishment of state 
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CHAP, offences, and mutual extradition of political offenders 
against the constitution of any of the states of the Con- 
J 836 . federacy — marked the annals of the immediately succeed- 
ing years.* Material objects had come to supersede po- 
litical ; projects of gain occupied every mind. The rail- 
way mania, which soon after seized so violently on the 
public mind in England and France, extended also to 
Germany, and with it the passion for extravagant specu- 
lation and gambling in shares, with which unhappily these 
undertakings, when generally c'mbraced, are found to be 
attended. The thoughts of making a fortune in a few 
days or hours by a fortunate speculation, possessed irresis- 
tible attractions for a people so little accustomed to the 
whirl of commercial excitement, and for the most part 
leading so simple and patriarchal a life as the people of 
Germany. The first railway on the Continent was laid down 
in Germany ; and numbers were soon set on foot, which 
have nearly all been since completed, and formed the 
spacious network of iron communication which over- 
spreads the Fatherland, and has so essentially modified the 
habits, ideas, and inclinations of its inhabitants. The 
mania spread from the people to their governments ; and 
for some years the legislatures of the small states, which 
had been such a prolific source of discontent, were occu- 
pied entirely with projects of public utility or private 
advantage. The passion spread to Austria, generally the 
last to embrace any projects of innovation ; and a great 
society was established to promote the navigation of the 
’ Anm Hist. Danube, remove its obstructions, and restore it to the 
297 . ’ destiny intended for it by nature — that of being the great 

artery of Germany.^ 

The determination of the Diet to entertain no projects 

* “ Toute tentative centre I’existence, rint6gritd, la stiret6 de la Confederation, 
ou de chacun des dtats dont ello so compose, doit etre jugde ct pnnio suivant 
les lois d<jlt en vigueur ou toutes cellos qui seraient h, Tavenir sur les divers 
d61its contre la dito Confederation. Les 6tats de la Confederation s’engagenfc 
r^ciproquement li livrer tout individu qui serait coupablo des d61it8 ci-dessus 
sp^cifids .” — Edit de la EUte, 18 Aoflt, 1836 ; Ann. Hist. xix. 295, 296, 
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wliidi tended to the extension or restoration of public ™ap. 
rights was strikingly evinced in the year 1838, in regard — ^ — 1 
to an application from the town of Osnaburg, in the 
kingdom of Hanover. In 1837 the King of Hanover, in 
consequence of the tumults which had arisen in his restore the 
dominions from the contagion of the French Revolution, o? Hanove?. 
abolished, of his own authoritj, the constitution which jggg ®* 
had been solemnly established in his dominions in 1833 
by the consent of all the estates. The town of Osna- 
biirg upon this, in the succeeding year, petitioned the 
Diet for its restoration, appealing to the 56th article of 
the Final Act of Vienna of 15th May 1820, which bore 
that ‘Hhe constitution of states at present in vigour can- 
not be changed but in a constitutional way!^ As there 
was no question that the constitution of Hanover had 
been changed in an unconstitutional way, having been 
abrogated by the sole authority of the sovereign, the Diet 
was not a little embarrassed how to elude the demand. 

At length, after a silence of six months, they returned 
an answer, that “ they did not consider themselves in the 
situation of being bound to interfere ; a decision wliich 
distinctly showed that they regarded that article as 
intended to prevent a change of constitution forced upon ^ 
a reigning prince by his subjects — not one forced upon xxi 238, 
his subjects by a reigning prince.^ 

This affair made, as well it might, a great noise in 
Germany at the time, and tended powerfully to revive 
the political agitation which had been so much allayed by Prussian 
the prevalence of projects of gain and material progress fnrtL 
in the preceding years. The agitation, however, was in a gg,]'(]in|r th© 
great measure neutralised by a dispute which arose at the f/cobg^r^©^ 
same period between the Prussian government and the 

♦ *‘La Di^to Germanique fait connaltre au magistrat et aux conseillers- 
municipaux de la ville d’Osnabruck, par lo Docteur Hossenberg, leur fond6 de 
pouvoirs, qu’elle ne trouve pas, dans le cas qui lui est soumis, qu’ils aienb M 
autorisds Idgitimemont par Pact© do la Confddcratioii ^ adrossor 1 oxposition 
ci-dessus rnontionnde de leurs griefs .” — ItepoTise du Di^tCf 6 Sept. 1838; Ann. 

Hist.i xxi. 237, 238. 
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CHAP. Papal See relative to marriages of Protestants and Catlio- 
lies, which threatened to revive the flames of theological 
controversy in Germany, wliich had slumbered since the 
Peace of Westphalia. This dispute arose in consequence 
of an article in the Prussian law which conferred on the 
father, in case of mixed marriages, the right of choosing 
in which religion his children should be brought up, in 
default of which choice they were to be educated in his 
own. This law, how agreeable soever to the principle of 
the patria potestas, recognised in all ages over the whole 
civilised world as indispensable to the peace and regula- 
tion of families, was far from being equally so to the dig- 
nitaries of the Romish Church, who ever direct th6ir 
principal efforts to secure the spread of their faith in 
that sex which, though weakest in intellect, is the first in 
charms and influence. Accordingly the Pope, by a brief 
dated 25th March 1830, which was the foundation of the 
whole dispute that followed, enjoined the prelates to 
make the Catholic spouse, in the case of mixed marriages, 
come under an engagement to bring up the children in 
the Romish faith. It was the obedience yielded by the 
Catholic clergy in Prussia which occasioned all the dis- 
sensions that followed. Another subject of dispute 
between the Government and the See of the Vatican was 
the theological tenets of Dr Hermes, which admitted free- 
dom of thought to a degree that was deemed incom- 
patible with the tranquil despotism of the Church of 
Rome, and were accordingly denounced by a papal bull 
on 26th September 1835; and in pursuance of it the 
Archbishop of Cologne published an ordinance forbid- 
ding any student in theology to receive lessons in the 
University of Bonn, which had embraced the principles of 
Hermes. Matters at length came to such a pass that, 
after having exhausted all means of conciliation, govern- 
ment resolved on removing the archbishop by force. This 
was a very hazardous step, as the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the Rhenish provinces of Prussia were 
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Catholics, and zealously attached to their faith. It was ch ap. 

accomplished, however, happily without bloodshed. On 1 

the 28th November the whole garrison of Cologne was 
put under arms. Cannon, with matches lighted, guarded issi, 
all the approaches to the archbishop’s palace ; and the 
governor of the Rhenish provinces, accompanied by the 
commandant of Cologne, entered the building and informed 
his grace he was dismissed, and their prisoner. He was 
immediately conducted, under a powerful escort of cavalry 
and artillery, out of the city, and conveyed to the fortress 40 i, 402. 
of Minden.^ 

It may readily be conceived what a sensation this coup 
d’iiat — executed by the temporal authorities alone, and immenw 
on a prelate so eminent in station as the Archbishop ofexcuedby 
Cologne, in the midst of a zealous Catholic population — 
excited in Europe. Such was the clamour raised on all 
sides — some approving, some condemning — that it was 
absolutely stunning, and recalled the days when the 
powerful but rude arm of Luther shook to its centre the 
fabric of papal power in Europe. The government soon 
after published a long manifesto, in which the grounds of 
their complaint against the archbishop were fully detailed.* 

This led to a rejoinder from the consistory of the Vati- 
can. On December 1 6, the Pope protested “ in favour 
of the violated immunities of the church, the episcopal 
dignity trampled under foot, the jurisdiction of the Holy 
See so flagrantly usurped, and the rights of the Catholic 


* '' L’ArchevAque a done forfait ^ sa patrio et & ses devoirs; il s’est mis en 
opposition avoc los ordouuauces et les lois existantes; de plus, il a fait pour 
minor cos lois et los renverser des tentatives sourdes, qua non-seulement il 
cberchoit b cacher au gouvernomeut, mais sur lesquelles il trompait et trabis- 
sait son souveruin, en faisant accroire qu’il respectait tout ce qii’il ne songeait 
qu* b fouler b ses plods. Toutos cos allegations sont clairement Stabiles par des 
pidoes qui, par des motifs de baute conveuance, ne peuveut dtre poi-t^es jusqu’b 
pr^eut k la coiinaissance g£ii6rale. Ces fails graves et criminels joints b 
un coupable mSpris de tout avertissement, et b des d^claratiotts Rentes de 
Varcbevftque, faites b divers reprises, qu'il entend persister dans sa rgbeUion, 
justifiaient d^jb souls et provoquaient d'une manibre imp^rieuse les mesures 
que le pouvoir tomporol vient de proudre.” — Exp094 du OouvemmeM Ptioneii, 
22 Nov. 1837; Ann. xx. 403. 
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CHAP. Church and the holy set at nought ; ” and this was soon 
after followed by an exposition from Rome of their side 
1888. Qf tjjg question. Meanwhile the excitement was daily 

Dec. 11. increasing in the Rhenish provinces; and on the 11 th 

December a riot took place in Munster, which was only 
suppressed by several charges of cavalry, and at the 
expense of several persons wounded. Anxious if possible 
to appease the Papal See, the cabinet of Berlin sent a 
most able diplomatist — whose suavity of manners, not less 
than his literary and theological acquirements, eminently 
qualified him for the task — M. le Chevalier Bunsen,* to 
Rome, to endeavour to effect an adjustment. The nego- 
tiation was prolonged for a very long period, and in the 
end was terminated in a species of compromise. The 
Catholic clergy, in obedience to the supreme pontiff, 
agreed to cease to make inquiries into the religion in 
which the children of mixed marriages were educated ; 
while the king, by a wise and tolerant edict, declared on 
the one hand that, if the Catholic spouse refused to emit 
a declaration as to the religion in which his children were 
brought up, he should not be subjected to ecclesiastical 
censures; and that the Catholic priest was not to be con- 
jane 10, straiuod to celebrate the mixed marriage according to any 
1838 . forms but those of the Catholic Church. This judicious com- 
promise at length allayed a ferment which had subsisted for 
three years, and threatened again, after an interval of two 
hundred years, to deluge Germany with blood in a theolo- 
> The Rev quaiTel. It is a curious circumstance, indicating at 
Sydney oDCC the Unchangeable policy of the Church of Rome, and 
“ the danger of generalising too soon from imperfect data, 
EKr'” that within thirty years of the time when an able divine 
» Ann. Hist, of the Church of England had asserted,^ in advocating the 
40 S, and Catholic claims in Ireland, that all danger from the ambi- 
245.^*'^’ tion of the Court of Rome had disappeared, and that 
the supreme pontiff had become “ a pope of wax,”^ this 

* Since the highly-esteemed Piiissian Minister in London, and author of the 
celebrated L\fe of Ilippolytv^a, 
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waxen pope convulsed Europe from one end to the other, chap. 

by advancing pretensions combated by Henry II, in the 1 

twelfth century, and which recalled the days of Thomas- 
^-Becket. 

The remaining and last years of the Prussian monarch 
were chiefly devoted to regulations directed to the ma- wise inter- 
terial prosperity of his subjects, whose industry at tbatti^roaL 
period was taking so rapid and extraordinary a step. 

A wise regulation, which it w’ould have been well for Nov. 3, 
Great Britain had its rulers adopted, provided that 
every project for forming a railway should, in the 
first instance, be submitted to government for its sanc- 
tion, w'ith a statement of its subscribers, who were all 
personally and absolutely bound to pay 40 per cent on 
the estimated price, from which obligation they were 
not relieved by selling the shares, or the company taking 
them off their hands, declared null all sales of shares 
before this had been done, and prohibited all rival lines 
for thirty years after the first had been constructed. At 
the same time the Prussian government gave proof of its 
liberality by an edict which opened all the universities 
in the Confederacy to Prussian students, under the rea- 
sonable condition only that those who wished to practise 
medicine in the monarchy should study a certain time in 
one of its universities ; and of its toleration, and desire 
to throw oil on the bitterness of theological controversy, 
by commencing the entire restoration and completion of 
the cathedral of Cologne, originally commenced in the 
year 1248, and which, sedulously followed up in sub- 
sequent years, has rendered it the most beautiful of>Ann.nt8t. 
the many beautiful structures of that description in m ’ 
Europe.^ 

The year 1839 was marked in Northern Germany by 
two events which strikingly evinced the liberal and en- 
lightened spirit of the age. The first was a general 
amnesty proclaimed in Prussia for all lesser delinquencies 
and all Crown debtors below 50 thalers (£6), on occasion 
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CHAP, of the three hundredth anniversary of the Reformation. 

This act of grace, in a truly catholic spirit, embraced 
1839. persons of all religious persuasions, not those only who 
Amnityon had embraced the Lutheran creed. The next was a most 
inniv^ary important one, which, in favour of certain states in Nor- 
them Germany, of which Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony 
considerable, established an entire reci- 
citywfth procity of duties, in themselves very moderate, on the 
* " most important articles of commerce with Holland. This 

measure was important in itself, but it became doubly so 
Aug. 10 , in its results, as the first step towards the establishment 
of the ZoLLVEREiN, or union for the purpose of collecting 
import and export duties, on one uniform scale, for behoof 
of the parties forming part of the union, which has since 
contributed so much to the prosperity of Northern Ger- 
many, and augmented so largely the influence and con- 
lAnn.Higt. sideratiou of Prussia, the acknowledged head of the Con- 
m federacy, and by whose • servants the various duties are 
collected.^ 

Political passion seemed stilled by these beneficent 
Deattfofthe changes, and Germany, industrious and enlightened, 
Prafsia! and seemed occupied only with the career of wealth and in- 
thl'qMs/ dependence which they were calculated to bring to its 
tion of the inhabitants. But an event soon occurred which showed 

constitu- . « 

tion. that the desire for power only slumbered and was not 
extinguished, and was gaining strength by the growth 
and prosperity of the middle class, among whom it always 
is most strongly felt. Frederick-William III., King of 
Prussia, died on the 7th June 1840, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age.* The close of his long and eventful reign dis- 

♦ He was born on 15th October 1775, and married, on ISth November 1801, 
the Princess Louisa of Bavaria. — Ann. Bist. xxiii. 422. 

In his testament, Frederick- William addressed the following eloquent in- 
structions to his son and heir, which, better than anything else, explain his 
views in the last and most critical years of his life : “ It is on you, my dear 
Frederick, that will henceforward fall the weight of affairs, and their respon- 
sibility, The position you have hitherto occupied has prepared you for it 
better than any other heir to the throne. It is for you to justify my hopes 
and those of the country. Your principles and your sentiments afford me a 
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closed the fires which were slumbering beneath the surface chap. 

of his eminently prosperous dominions. He was succeeded 1 

in the throne bj his son Frederick- William IV., the 
present (1855) reigning monarch; and the ceremony of 
coronation of the new sovereign took place with great 
solemnity, according to ancient usage, on the lOth Sep- Sept. lo. 
tember, at Kbnigsberg. In conformity with established 
custom, which bespoke the former existence of long-for- 
gotten rights in the Prussian people, the provincial diet 
of Eastern Prussia was summoned to attend the cere- 
mony, and invited to determine whether, on this as on 
former occasions, the equestrian order should be repre- 
sented by twelve knights, who were to explain, on behalf 
of their order, what rights they wished to have con- 
firmed. The diet met accordingly, and by a majority of 
90 to 5 resolved on the motion of M. d’Auerswald, that 
his Majesty should be respectfully invited to cause his 
ministers to prepare a new law for the organisation of 
the provincial diets, /ro?n xvhich the national representa- 
tives should be chosen, in conformity with the royal de- 
claration of 2 2d May 1815, corroborated by the Federal 
Act of Vienna of 8th June in the same year, and the 423 .’ 
Final Act of 5th January 1823.^ This petition was 

sure guarantee that you will prove the father of your country. Preserve your- 
self from that mania for innovation which has become so general, and from 
the numerous theories afloat in the woild, which it is impossible to reduce into 
practice ; but guard also against falling into another excess whicli may be not 
less fatal, — 1 mean an excessive predilection for ancient institutions. It is 
only by shunning these two shoals that you can succeed in introducing really 
useful ameliorations. The army is organised in the most superior manner : 
it has justified my expectations in peace as in war. May it never forget its 
high mission, and may the country never forget what it owes to it. Continue, 
so far as you possibly can, in a good state of intelligence with the European 
powers : in particular, may Prussia, Austria, and Russia, never be disunited. 

Their union is the safeguard of European peace. My beloved children give 
mo the sweet consolation of feeling assured that they will always distinguish 
themselves by a useful, active, wise, and pious conduct ; it is by such alone 
that the blessings of Heaven are to be attained, and that consoling idea will 
comfort iny last moments. May God protect and bless our dear country I 
May His almighty hand for ever bless our family. May He bless you, my 
dear son, you and your reign : may He bestow upon you the strength and 
talent necessary for reigning ; and may He give you conscientious and faithful 
counsellors, dutiful and obedient subjects.”— Capefigue, x. 235, 236. 
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CHAP, signed at Konigsberg on 7th September with the ominous 
words, “ The States of the Kingdom of Prussia.” 

Had a bombshell fallen and burst in the roj'al council, 
Answer of it could Hot liavc crcatcd greater consternation than this 
tiieking. Tjuexpected demand, supported by so large a majority, did 
in the cabinet of Berlin. The king’s answer was delayed 
till he came to make his speech dissolving the diet, and 
he said, “ He would give to the promises of the late 
king the accomplishment which the good of the country 
demanded ; ” vague words, which might mean anything 
or nothing. During the ceremony of fealty he said, 
“ He would never do homage to the idea of a general 
popular representation, and would pursue a course based 
upon historical progression, and suited to German nation- 
ality ; ” words of deep significance, and wliich, if carried 
into effect, might have avoided all the calamities >vhich 
followed. The provincial estates were shortly after 
opened, and separate diets for each established in the 
provinces. They did nothing material, however, and 
the public attention was ratlicr directed to the proceedings 
of the Zollverein, which met at Berlin in August, and 
^Arn.^ffist. entered into negotiations, though at that time with little 
42i.' ' success, to induce Brunswick and Hanover to join the 

fiscal league.^ 


The first serious affair which called for the attention of the 

64 . 

Adjustment HOW monarcli was the schism between the Crown and the 
pute wtth Holy See, which had so violently convulsed the monarchy 
Kumr°^ in the preceding reign. This was at length finally 
effected, and on terms more favourable to the See of 
Rome than could have been anticipated. Both parties 
receded from the pi'etensions they had originally advanced : 
quarrels are in general more easily adjusted when their 
direction falls into the hands of heirs, than when in tliose 
which originally commenced them. An accommodation 
was effected with the Pope, in virtue of which the Arch- 
bishop of Posen, who had been dispossessed and kept in 
detention for two years, in consequence of having, like 
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tlie Archbishop of Cologne, refused to obey the edicts of chap. 

the king in the vexed matter of the mixed marriages, was 1 

reinstated in his functions; and although the Archbishop 
of Cologne was not formally restored to his province, yet 
he got a colleague in the Bishop of Spires, who was 
nominated by the Pope, and received personal satisfaction 
in a public royal letter from the sovereign. .This was a 
great concession in appearance to the Catholic party, and 
went far to appease the discontent among the members of 
that persuasion. Both parties gained something by this 
compromise; for, on the one hand, the Holy See obtained 
a recognition of the important principle for which they 
have always contended, tliat spiritual authority, conferred 
by the head of the church, cannot be abrogated by tem- 
poral power ; while, on the other, the royal edicts as to the * Ann. Hist, 
education of the children of mixed marriages remained in 465.' 
force throughout the whole of Prussia.^ 

The meeting of the provincial estates, which took place 
in the different provinces with great solemnity on the Ist opening of 
March, revealed the strong under-current in favour of con- cial estates, 
stitutional freedom, which, beneath a tranquil despotic “cifement 
surface, had been long flowing in Germany. In the 
outset of the sittings, the royal commissioner, M. de M^h'i 
Bussewitz, read a decree of the king, permitting them to 
make public their deliberations hy means of the press, and 
at the same time announced a remission of certain taxes 
which bore especially hard on the poorer classes. These 
concessions gave universal satisfaction, and realised in some 
degree what the nation had so confidently expected and 
passionately desired from representative institutions. It 
led to another step in advance — the most important of 
all — an attempt to establish the freedom of the press. 

On April 9 a motion was brought forward in the diet 
at Berlin, that the king should be petitioned to remove 
the restrictions on the press, which it was said had entirely 
annulled the benignant intentions announced in the royal 
proclamation of October 18, 1819, and rendered all free 
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communication of thought impossible. Immense tfus the 
sensation excited by this debate ; men could scarcely 
believe their om'u ears when they heard it announced : 
with agitated hearts they listened in crowds in the streets 
to the report of the speeches on the subject in the news- 
paper, the Staats Gazette of 1 3 th April, which was read 
in a low voice. The example of the states of Berlin was 
speedily followed in the other provincial diets, and with 
an energy which gave no small uneasiness to the govern- 
ment. The states of the Rhenish provinces demanded 
that the debates should be daily and faithfully published, 
that the censorship of the press should be abolished, as it 
had been in England for one hundred and fifty, in Den- 
mark for seventy years. The diet of Cologne demanded 
the convocation of a general parliament for the whole 
kingdom ; a similar proposal at Posen was, after three 
days of stormy debates, only rejected “ lest the nationality 
of Polish Prussia should be drowned in the general ma- 
jority of the kingdom.” In a word, the thorns began to 
show themselves with the roses, and so much was the 
government alarmed on the subject, that, by a circular to 
the different governors of provinces, the utmost vigilance 
was enjoined in enforcing the censorship of the press, and 
the free publication of debates was permitted only in 
the State Gazette.'^ 

The cabinet of Berlin in this year zealously pursued 
the two great objects of its domestic policy, wliich wore, 
to attract literary and scientific talent from all quarters 
to the Prussian capital, and to render it the centre of the 
great financial union of the north of Germany. Both 
efforts proved successful. M. Schelling, an eminent phi- 
losopher, was put at the head of public instruction, and 
numbers of men, distinguished in science and literature, 
were attracted to Berlin. The Zollverein obtained an 
important extension this year, by the accession of Bruns- 
wick and Hesse-Homburg. The advantage of belong- 
ing to the union, both from the diminished expense of 
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collecting the duties, and the increased facility of trans- chap. 
mitting goods from province to province, was now generally 
felt, and was rapidly overcoming the resistance olfered by 
local interests, which always in the first instance obstructs 
measures of general utility. Treaties of commerce were 
also concluded with England, America, and Turkey, 
which materially lightened the import duties on com- 
modities coming from these countries. Tliey brought to March 2, 
light in Prussia- the jealousy between the manufacturing 
and agricultural interests, which inevitably, in a certain 
stage of its progress, gets up in every country making 
rapid progress in industry. The eastern provinces towards 
Poland, which were entirely agricultural, warmly supported 
tlie treaty with England, which promised to give them the 
manufactured articles of which they stood in need, cheaper 
and better than they could be made for them at home ; 
the western, in which native manufactures had made con- 
siderable progress, strongly opposed it, and deplored the 
ruin it was destined to bring on the commercial prospects 46!).' 
of their own country.^ 

Not content with having thrown down the barriers 

^ . . 67 . 

which impeded the commercial intercourse of the dif- Vast system 
ferent states forming tlie Zollverein, the Prussian gov- *n NorSi 
ernment was indefatigable in its endeavours to connect 
them all together, in a solid and durable way, by a vast 
system of railways. Iti September 1841 the line from 
Berlin to Kbthen was opened, which connected that ca- 
pital with the one running from Leipsic to Magdeburg. 

It was soon after united to one running to Dresden ; and 
another, of vast commercial importance, running from the 
Prussian capital to Bremen, Hamburg, and the Danish 
states. The government conceived, with justice, that 
these great undertakings would not only open up new 
markets for the industry of their subjects, but cement the 
fiscal union which was every day embracing fresh states, 
and adding to the preponderance of Prussia in Northern 
Germany. The Austrian government followed, sedhaud 

VOL. V. E 
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CHAP, vassibus CBOuis, in the same beneBcent career ; and this 

1 year saw the lines opened from Prerau to Olmiitz, and 

from Wiener-Neustadt to Neukirchen. But so much more 
vigorous was the spirit of enterprise in the northern than 
1 Ann. Hist, tile soutliem states, that of fifteen railway lines at this 
409. ’ period existing in Germany, no less than ten belonged to 

states forming part of the Prussian Commercial League.^ 
gjj Two important events in the constitutional history of 
inaugura- Germany ensued in the following year, which well de- 
cathedrai of serve a place in European history. The first of these 
anVling'% was the inauguration of the Cathedral of Cologne, which 
took place on October 15, to commemorate the entire 
adjustment of the differences with the Holy See. On 
this occasion the King spoke words pregnant with mean- 
ing, not only on the great principle of religious toleration, 
but on the still more thrilling topic of German unity and 
nationality. “ We are not engaged here,” said the mo- 
narch, with the earnest accent of deep emotion, “ with 
the construction of an ordinary edifice : it is a work be- 
speaking the spirit of union and of concord which ani- 
mates THE WHOLE OP GERMANY, and all its persuasions, 
that we are now constructing. May, by the grace of 
God, the gates of this temple become to Germany the 
gates of a new era, when she may be great and power- 
ful ; and may all that is anti-German — that is, all that 
is not noble and true and siifcerO' — be ever far from 
her : may the shameful attempts to relax the bonds 
of concord which unite the German princes and people, 
and trouble the peace of persuasions, be shattered against 
them ; and may that spirit which has interrupted the 
completion of this sacred edifice, the temple of our 
country, never reappear amongst us ! That spirit is the 
! Ann. Hist. Same as the one which, nine-and-twenty years ago, burst 
339 .’ asunder our chains, and avenged the insults our country 
had received under the yoke of the stranger !”2 

The next important step in the year, and a mighty 
one in the annals of German freedom, was the meeting 
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of the estates of the whole hingdom, which, for the first chap. 

time in Prussian history, was held at Berlin on the 19tli 1 

October. It may be conceived what hopes and expecta- 
tions this event awakened among a people so passionately Meeting of 
desirous of political enfranchisement as the middle ranks estates at 
of Prussia were. They were somewhat damped, how- oct'ii 
ever, by a passage in the opening speech which Count 
Arnim delivered in the name of the King : “ Unity in 
the deliberations of this assembly — this is what his ma- 
jesty confidently expects of you, at the moment when, of 
his sole royal pleasure, he has put in execution the im- 
portant complement of the institution of estates by 
uniting the different provincial committees. In those 
cases where the provincial estates, in their separate and 
independent representation, and in the consideration of 
what is suitable for their respective interests, have sepa- ^"” 24 "''’ 
rated without coming to an accord, upon them the com- iwk 
mittee will here unite and reconcile them.”^ 

These words recorded the real design of the govern- 
ment in convoking this general assembly, which was by Sewotviews 
no means to erect a barrier which had in other countries emment la 
proved often so serious against the royal authority, but 
to obtain a means, under colour of reconciling the dif- 
ferences between the provincial assemblies, in reality of 
obtaining their direction. No real control of the execu- 
tive was permitted either to the provincial or the united 
assembly : on the contrary, by a royal ordinance of 
August 10 in the same year, the functions of the com- 
mittees were limited to questions involving a diminution 
of taxation or the formation of railways. The session 
was always to be opened by the Minister of the Interior, 
and the secretaries were all to be chosen by the King. 
Important restrictions fettered the powers of the central 
assembly, and almost nullified its powers. No member 
was to be allowed to speak more than once on any ques- 
tion ; the speakers were to address themselves to their 
respective chiefs of departments, and not to the opposite 
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CHAP, orators : and the representatives of the commons were 

1- only a third of the entire assembly. So little did the 

government contemplate any interference with its prero- 
gatives, that when the provincial estates of Cologne de- 
sired to be permitted to present a petition to the King, 
who was then in their city, on the subject of commercial 
reform, they could not even obtain an audience. The 
session was closed at Berlin on November 10, after having 
sat just three weeks ; and some questions of education, 
^ of taxation, and forming railroads, alone occupied their 

14,1842^’ attention. It terminated by a speech of the King in 
person, who congratulated the country on the forma- 
Ann! H^st. of States-General out of the committees of the 
foocHist) provincial estates as “ the last development of the Prus- 
Ann. H^st. ’ gjau mouarcliy, and the satisfactory manner ' in which 
346.' ’ they had discharged their duties, and justified his con- 

fidence.” ^ 

Notwithstanding, however, these complimentary ex- 
Progress of prcssious. Confidence was very far indeed from being really 
tiontrrieas fclt, and the government soon found that the conces- 
1 U 1843. already made was a great step in the 

career of constitutional freedom. Petitions for greater 
powers to the States-General, for the abolition of the cen- 
sorship of the press, publicity of debates, and for real 
States-General, not mere committees of the provincial 
estates, crowded in next year from all quarters. From 
Kbnigsberg no less than three hundred and fifty-five 
petitions to this effect were presented in the very next 
year. The ferment was particularly strong in the Rhenish 
provinces, whose estates petitioned that the States-Gene- 
ral might be permitted to deliberate on all the aflFairs of 
the nation — not merely taxes and railways — and that 
entire publicity should be given to their debates in a per- 
fectly free press. These demands, and the increasing ex- 
citement in the country, caused government to take fright 
and pause in its career. The amiable illusion of unity 
of opinion, which is always the dream of the inexperienced, 
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and with which the King had flattered himself, was already chap. 
dispelled by the sober reality of division, the invariable 
result and characteristic of emancipated man. The King 
agreed that the “accounts” produced to the estates should 
not be subjected to the censorship ; but the publication of 
debates was only permitted to the Gazette de Prusse, the 
government organ, from which the other journals were 
obliged to take them. An important concession, how- 
ever, was made by royal ordinances, 10th October 1842, oct. lo, 
and 4th February 1843, which abolished the censorship i'eb. 4 ^ 
entirely of works extending to above twenty pages ; and 
in regard-to journals or lesser pamphlets, enjoined the 
censors to discharge their duties with gentleness and dis- 
cretion, and not to erase anything which did not strike 
at the monarchical frame of government, or tend to bring 
the institutions of the country into discredit, or discuss 

. . T . • 1 1 • 1 • iir* 1843; Ann. 

existing laws in an unsuitable or insulting manner. VV ise rust. xxvi. 
principles, but how difficult of application to particular (Uo’c. li/st.) 
cases. ^ 

So great was the vigour with which the construction of 
railways was pushed forward, both in northern and Progress of 
southern Germany, in the succeeding year, that the lines 
were rendered complete from Hamburg to Trieste, — that 
is, from the Baltic to the Adriatic ! Such a prodigious 
penetration of that hitherto inland and remote country by 
the means of communication and rapid conveyance, could 
not but have ere long an important influence on its poli- 
tical fortunes. Railways are the pioneers of thought ; when 
they have opened the way, changes of opinion, and through 
them, of institutions and government, rapidly succeed. The 
material and pecuniary interests of governments lead them 
to favour a change in this respect, destined in the end 
to work a much greater change upon themselves. This 
appeared in this very year. A serious revolt broke out 
in Silesia, the most manufacturing district of Prussia, 
originating in a strike among the workmen, who com- 
plained of the lowness of their wages, and the ruinous 
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CHAP, effect of macLinerj upon their interests. This revolt soon 
embraced the whole manufacturing towns and districts, 
1846 . gjjjj jjqJ; pjjt (Jown but by the intervention of a large 
military force, and a deplorable effusion of human blood. 
> Ann. Hist. With tlic industry, the fabrics, and the riches of free states, 
xxvu. 361 , already inheriting their passions, their col- 

lisions of classes, and their dangers.^ 

The increasing ferment of ideas, and the disposition to 
Important shake off the shackles of priestly as well as temporal 
movcZnt authority, were strongly evinced in the succeeding year. 
In ^ pretended relic of a saint, which had been exhibited at 
Treves for the adoration of the faithful, roused the indig- 
nation of a young Catholic priest, named Johan Ronge, 
who commenced preaching a reformation somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Lutlier three hundred years before. The suc- 
cess of this bold attempt was at first such as to excite the 
greatest alarm in the papal conclave. The principles of 
the new sect were, that the supremacy of the Pope should 
be abolished, and he should be reduced to the mere rank 
of Bishop of Rome ; that confession should be abolished, 
priests permitted to marry, and the mass be celebrated in 
the native tongue. This was cutting up the ascendancy 
of Rome by the roots, and it met, as might have been ex- 
pected, with the most violent opposition from the Catholic 
party in every part of Germany. Deprived, however, of 
the aid of the fagot and the Inquisition, it was not so 
easy a matter as it once was to check the progress of 
heresy ; and the schism of Ronge shook the Romish 
Church in Northern Germany to its foundation. Ronge 
and Czercky, the two leaders of the new sect, were 
formally excommunicated ; but ere long, like many other 
reformers, they quarrelled, and this fresh schism was 
more fatal to the new opinions than the thunders of 
the Vatican. The King of Prussia was strongly urged, 
by a deputation from the magistrates of Berlin, to take 
vigorous measures against the ultra-Puritan party in 
that city, at the head of which were MM, Thiele and 
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Eichorn, both members of the royal council : but he chap. 

answered in just and pregnant words, which bespoke the 1 

real seat of the evil in the superstition of some and in- 
difference of others. “ To me alone,” said he, “ belongs 
the direction of religious matters. You have nothing to 
do with it. Under my grandfather, Berlin contained 
forty thousand inhabitants, and fifty preachers ; now its 
population is nearly five hundred thousand, and you have 
not added to tlieir number ; you have not built a single 
church. Is this a proof of your zeal for religion 1 As to 
the Puritans, those were men faithful to their God and 
their King ; it is not for the magistrates of Berlin to 
attack them : the King can still less recognise tliat 
right in the declared partisans of the new Catholics, ^ Ami. Hist, 
those men who have violated . their oath towards them'*' 
Church.” 1 

This religious schism was an indication of the stirring 
of men’s minds ; it was the precursor, as the fervour of Constitu- 
the Puritans had been in England, of the great rebel- pZf/JZg 
lion. When the human mind is resolutely set on ex- iiuf*” 
pansion and inquiry, it is often in religious division that 
its hcavings first appear. The same anxiety was evinced 
by the people, on the one hand, to obtain States-Gcneral, 
or a real representative assembly, and by the govern- 
ment, on the other, to repress insolent language, and 
check extravagant ideas. The demands of the petitions 
presented to the King had become so extensive, their 
language in some cases so violent, that they were nearly 
all considered illegal, and their insertion in the public 
journals prohibited. The object of the government M’as 
not to put an entire stop to the stream of innovation : 
that, they were well aware, was wholly impossible. What 
they desired was to turn it into constitutional channels, 
and take the initiative themselves in any changes which 
might be deemed advisable. Accordingly, Prince Adol- 
phus of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, who presided over the 
provincial estates of Silesia, thus addressed them at their 
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CHAP, opening on the part of the government : “ It is per- 
mitted to us to hope that the King will accord in the 
next session (that of 1847) the constitution of States- 
General which you desire so warmly. The King is con- 
vinced that the present situation of affairs not only re- 
quires, but favours that design.” Numerous demands 
were made by all the estates, especially those of Cologne, 
Posen, and Berlin, for various objects of domestic and 
social reform, particularly a reform in criminal trials, and 
publicity of their procedure ; the publication of the de- 
bates of the estates, the emancipation of the Jews, the 
establishment of real States-General, the extension of the 
representation of towns and rural communities in them, 
the guarantee of the liberty of the press, and similar ob- 
jects. The answer of the King to these applications, 
though sometimes evasive, in general contained promises 
that the grievances complained of should be taken into 
Aug. 10 . consideration. The autumn of this year was rendered 
remarkable by an auspicious event, the visit of our pre- 
sent gracious sovereign to the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, when she was magnificently entertained by the 
’ Ann. Hist. King of Prussia, whose language on the occasion bespoke 
xxvm. 2V5, courtesy of a chevalier, the grace of a sovereign, 

and the felicity of a scholar.^* 

The year 1846 was chiefly distinguished by the agita- 
Theytar t^on wliicli prevailed in Prussia and all Northern Ger- 
Us^consti- i” favour of religious toleration and liberty of con- 

struggiL science, a topic which is everywhere, but especially in 
that country, the battle-field between the subjects and 
their sovereign. The religious schism, which had got up 
in the preceding year, furnished occasion for the presen- 

At a public dinner given to the Queen of England at Cologne, the King of 
Prussia said : “ Gentlemen, fill your glasses to the brim. We are about to 
pronounce a word which ever resounds most pleasingly in English and Ger- 
man hearts : formerl}^ it resounded on the battle-field, hardly won, as a 
symbol of a happy fraternity in arms. Now it resounds, after a peace of thirty 
years, the happy result of the arduous toils of that period : here, in this Ger- 
man province, on the banks of this noble stream of the Rhine — that word is 
ViCTOHiA.” — Hist^ xxviii. 302. 
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tation of numerous petitions on the subject to the King, chap. 

in the answers to which the firm determination of the ' 

monarch to uphold the Lutheran religion as- by law 
established was clearly expressed. It is remarkable that 
in these answers, which were chiefly addressed to muni- 
cipal magistrates, by whom the petitions had been pre- 
sented, the principle of appealing to the Holy Scriptures 
as the rule of faith was expressly disavowed, — a clear 
proof that men had ceased to be swayed by authority in 
matters of religion.’' The magistrates, however, were 
not daunted by this rebuke ; those of Kouigsberg fol- 
lowed the example of Breslau, and formed a new sect, under 
a minister named Rapp, which soon embraced the chief 
men of the place. Magdeburg and Lcipsic also had their 
divisions ; and open-air meetings, like those in England, 
were called to discuss — as was done in Scotland in the 
time of the Covenanters — knotty points of theology. 
Alarmed at this religious agitation, the King convoked a 
synod to settle the disputed points ; and it met at Berlin, 
and promulgated, as from authority, some dogmas. They, 
however, only gave rise to fresh remonstrances from the 
municipalities, and increased division among the people. 

In truth, the evil was ineradicable, save by a change of 
national institutions. Religion Avas the battle-field which 
the parties chose for their conflict, because none other 
was permitted to them. It was the reform bill of the ms. ' 
German people.^ 

The municipal bodies and provincial diets, especially 
in Rhenish Prussia — the centre alike of political efl'er- increased 
vescence and Catholic resistance — continued this year to refora. ” 
petition for States-General, a free press, publicity of judi- 
cial proceedings, and the other objects of constitutional 

* Le veritable danger aujourd’hui e’est que TEglise, oubliant tons ces 
devoirs, reconnaisse comme ses serviteurs tons ceux qui tout en raillaut les 
priucipes fondamentaux de la Foi Chr^tienne, oseni en appeler a VEcriture 
Sainte. Sous mon sceptre ceux Id. auront hberte de conscience complete, 
mais jamais je n’admettrai qu’avec de tels principes ils puissent dtre serviteurs 
de I’Eglise 6vang6lique et nationale.”— • dti Roi de Prune awe Magistrals 

de Breslau, March 7, 1846 ; Ann. Hist., xxix. 362, 353. 
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reforai, with increased vehemence. It was evident that 
a crisis, and that of the most violent kind, was approach- 
ing. The government endeavoured to elude the demands 
for a free press, by referring to the resolutions of the Diet 
of the Confederation on the subject ; but at the same 
time they set on foot some journals on the side of govern- 
ment, — a concession which was justly considered as the 
first step to absolute freedom of discussion. An impor- 
tant addition was made this year to the duties on cotton 
thread and goods, avowedly directed against England, 
who thus early began to experience the truth that all the 
concessions she might make in the way of reduction of 
duties on her side, would be met only by enhanced ones 
on the other part. An insurrection broke out at Posen 
on 14th February, in connection with one at the same 
time at Cracow, the centre of all the eflforts for the 
restoration of Polish nationality ; but it was speedily 
suppressed, and led to no other result but the occupation 
of Cracow by the Russian troops. The peasants of the 
grand-duchy of Posen, who had become proprietors, and 
largely benefited under the Prussian government, evinced 
no disposition to put themselves again under the rule of 
their stormy Comitia.^ 

The year 1847, the last of the old government in 
Prussia, was also, in a constitutional point of view, one of 
the most important. The desire expressed by the nation 
for a representative government had become so strong and 
universal, that the cabinet deemed it no longer safe to 
wdthhold it. On 3d February the long and ardently 
wished-for boon was granted. An edict appeared in the 
form of letters patent, convoking a general assembly of 
the estates of Prussia, arranged in four classes, — that of 
the nobles, the equestrian order, the towns, and the rural 
districts. The diet consisted in all of six hundred and 
seventeen members, of which the nobles were only eighty; 
so that the tiers etat and equestrian order had a great 
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majority.* In addition to this general assembly there 
was a chamber of peers, to which certain separate func- 
tions were assigned, exclusive, however, of all matters of 
finance and taxation, which were to be privative to the 
general diet. The diet was empowered to discuss all 
questions concerning the legislative power, its exercise, 
and the relations between it and the executive. The 
initiative in all measures M’as reserved to the Crown ; the 
diet liad the power only of discussing and voting on 
them. It was empowered to receive all petitions — the 
right of presenting was fully accorded to the nation. By 
this constitution an immense step was made in the career 
of representative government in Prussia : a real national 
assembly was for the first time established, and a known 
channel opened by which the people might make their 
wants knowm to the throne ; while that unity M'as esta- 
blished in the monarchy, the object of such passionate 
desire to every true German heart.^ 

The National Diet assembled on 24th July, and was 
opened by the King in person, in a noble speech, remark- 
able alike for the elevation and generous spirit which it 
evinced. lie said in substance, “ that in preserving entire 
the prerogative and prestige of the Crown as the ruling 
power in the state, the object of the King was to preserve 
the form and unity of the monarchy, lie convoked the 
diet in order to make himself acquainted with the wants 
and wishes of his people ; to satisfy, in a just measure, tliose 
views when they were legitimate. Sometimes he would 
invite a vote of the diet when important new measures, as 
the laying on of additional burdens, were requisite. But 


* The deputies of the orders stood thus ' — 

Nobles, SO 

Equestrian order, . . . 231 

Towns, . . • • • 182 

Rural distficts, . . . 124 


617 

-‘Ann Higt.f 336, 338. 
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341. 
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the gOTernment •would not be changed in its essence ; the 
absolute monarchy had only become consulting; and for 
the interest even of his people, the King did not think it 
•was his duty to establish a proper representative govern- 
ment. He felt that it was his duty to resist the levelling 
and innovating spirit of the age ; he would never permit 
a charter to intervene between him and the duty which 
lie ow'ed to his people ; he would never yield to the 
rule of majorities, and he w'ould resist to the last the 
ruinous democratic and incendiary designs which were the 
disgrace and the peril of the age." This speech, it may 
readily be conceived, gave rise to a violent debate as to 
whether the constitution thus explained was or was not a 
redemption of the royal pledge given in the declaration 
of 20th May 1815. An address substantially approving 
of the constitution was carried only by a majority of 
fifty-three — the numbers being 303 to 250 ; and an 
energetic protest was signed by the minority. An 
animated debate also took place on the finances ; and 
the session was closed on 24th June by a royal re- 
script, after the assembly had given sufficient proof of 
a sturdy unmanageable disposition, which too surely 
prognosticated the terrible convulsions of the succeeding 
year.^ 

From this account of the political circumstances and 
constitutional history of Germany subsequent to the peace, 
it is evident that its situation -was very singular, and such 
as necessarily stamped a peculiar character on its litera- 
ture, and portended at no distant period serious convulsions 
among its inhabitants. On the one hand there was a vast 
confederacy of states, the great majority of which were 
in a simple agricultural condition, animated with a strong 
military spirit, deeply tinctured with feudal ideas, gov- 
erned by a feudal nobility, and inspired with the strongest 
aversion to the democratic regime, from the invasion of 
which they had already sufiered so much. On the other 
hand, there were many free towns and commercial or 
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manufacturing districts, already considerable at the com- chap. 

mencement of the period, which increased immensely during L 

the long peace that followed the conclusion of the war, 
and the inhabitants of which were animated with the strong 
and inextinguishable love of freedom which in every age 
has distinguished the Teutonic race. Between such classes, 
inspired with such opposite feelings, union was impossible 
— ultimate contest inevitable. The tiers ttat of Ger- 
many was rising so rapidly in wealth, intelligence, and 
consideration, that it was not in the nature of things that 
it should remain long in the fetters of the feudal nobility : 
the feudal nobility were so strongly intrenched in the 
citadels of power and in the possession of government, that 
it was equally hopeless to expect they would relinquish it 
without a struggle, or be driven from it without convul- 
sions. 

A contest of tins description is inevitable in one stage 
or other of every monarchy of tl)e European race. Eng- Kffectofthe 
land had it in the Great Rebellion — France during the 
Revolution. But what was peculiar to Germany, and lleVwhic"' 
rendered it likely to be more serious there than in any ‘‘• 
other country, was this — that the long duration and suc- 
cessful issue of the revolutionary war had materially added 
to the strength of both parties, and in a similar propor- 
tion augmented their hostility against each other. Twenty 
years’ almost unbroken warfare had drawn forth to the 
very highest degree the military spirit and resources of 
the country ; and the narrow escape it had made at its 
close, by ali^ost superhuman efforts, from slavery and 
bondage — the sad result of their former divisions — had 
both convinced every one of the necessity of a federal 
union to cause the common independence to be respected, 
and of a vast standing army to maintain it if assailed. 

Thus the whole of Germany unanimously agreed, while 
smarting under the evils of French oppression, to a federal 
union, which placed the entire physical strength of the 
Confederacy at the disposal of Austria and Prussia — ^the 
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CHAP, two greatest military powers of central Europe : and 

1 acquiesced in the establishment of a federal army of 

1847. 300,000 men to obey their directions. Such and so 

great was the accession to the strength of the aristo- 
cratic and monarchical party from the long continuance 
and final triumphant issue of the revolutionary war. 

But that very triumphant issue, and the long peace to 
And in in- whicli it gave rise, augmented in a proportional degree 
passion for the passion for freedom in the middle and commercial 
freedom. pQ^joyg of thc Community. The victory had been gained 
by a unanimous eflFort of all ranks ; and, in the first fer- 
vour of gratitude, the sovereigns of Germany had so- 
lemnly given in return, in the Federal Act, the promise 
to all of representative institutions. In Prussia this pro- 
mise had been followed up by the official announcement 
that government were engaged in tlie inquiries requisite 
for the formation of a constitution. When, therefore, year 
after year passed away without this promise being redeem- 
ed in the great monarchies, and when at last it terminated 
in the illusory concession, in thc Prussian states, of provin- 
cial assemblies only, and in Austria in no assemblies at all, 
the discontent was general and extreme. It was rendered 
the greater that, during the long interval of expectation, 
thc industry and wealth of the middle classes had im- 
mensely increased, and with it thc desire for and capa- 
bility to exercise representative powers had proportionally 
augmented. The Diet had most wisely prohibited inter- 
nal war between the states of the Confederacy ; they had 
effectually guarded it against foreign attack, and had re- 
moved many of the restrictions which fettered the com- 
mercial intercourse of one state of the union with the 
other. The Fatherland — peaceful within, respected with- 
out — had been moulded into a vast empire, containing in 
the end forty million of inhabitants speaking the same 
language, descended from the same stock, in grea^t part 
actuated by the same sentiments, and rapidly increasing 
in population, wealth, and industry. Imagination could 
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• XXVII 

development of the passion for freedom among the middle — ^ 1 
and industrial portion of the community ; and yet the 
very circumstances which had created this desire had 
imposed seemingly impassable barriers to its gratification. 

The education which had become so general in Ger- 
many, especially its nortliern and central states, power- Great'koct 
fully augmented this general and natural desire. Every education iu 
person, in however humble a condition, being taught to "hirSl 
read, a great proportion of them learned to think; and 
the first effect of an entrance into the realms of thought 
always is to beget a passionate desire to bring opinions 
into action, and mould the social institutions and measures 
of government according to what seems to them most 
desirable. Unthinking man, whether in religion or poli- 
tics, is often for a very long period passive and quiescent 
— thinking man never. Division of opinion and diver- 
gence of action arise with the development of intelligence 
as naturally as the sparks fly upward. Unity of thought 
is the result of ignorance, universal, save in the few who 
direct it. It was inevitable, therefore, when Germany 
became instructed, that difference of opinion on political 
subjects should arise, and the passion become general for 
those representative institutions which might open vents, 
as it were, for its reception. But there was a circum- 
stance peculiar to that country, which in an especial man- 
ner aggravated the difficulties of its situation, and inflamed 
the vehemence of the political passions which agitated its 
bosom beyond what perhaps ever occurred in any other 
country. 

In general, where free institutions are established in a 
country, or the desire for them is generally felt, it is in Great diffi- 
consequence of manufactures having nourished, commerce mg from the 
extended, and, as a natural consequence, colonies having 
been planted, which afforded a vent to the surplus popu- ‘Xme™’** 
lation of the parent state. But nearly all these means of 
independence and outlets to discontent were awauting in 
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Germany. Colonies they had none ; foreign trade, ex- 
cept in a few towns in the north, little ; manufactures 
were flourishing in some districts, but not so generally esta- 
blished as to afford any sufficient employment or vent for 
the inhabitants. Hamburg and Frankfort, the two larg^ 
commercial towns in Germany, do not each to this day con- 
tain more than eighty thousand inhabitants — not a fifth 
part of Glasgow, Manchester, or Liverpool. It results from 
this, that none of the ordinary outlets which draw off the 
bustling and active part of the community, and to which 
Great Britain has been so deeply indebted for her internal 
tranquillity, were open in Germany, while, at the same 
time, the general intelligence of the people inspired multi- 
tudes with the desire to elevate themselves in the world, 
and exchange manual for intellectual labour. Thus its 
governments came to be placed in the most perilous of all 
situations — that of being constantly in presence of educated 
indigence panting for elevation, and squalid multitudes 
destitute of employment. We boast of the stability of 
the Anglo-Saxon character, and the manner in which 
England has stood the political storms which have proved 
fatal to the governments of so many other states ; but it 
is not equally generally felt how much of that is owing to 
the coal and iron under our feet, which has given us manu- 
factures, and the encircling ocean, which has given us 
commerce and colonies. And if we would see what 
Great Britain has owed to these advantages, we have only 
to turn to Ireland to see what a country can be brought 
to which is in part without them.^ 

So powerful is the influence of these causes, prompting 
to general discontent and social convulsion, that they 
would undoubtedly have brought on disturbance, and 
probably revolution, in the states of northern and western 
Germany long before the outbreak of 1848, were it not 
for other circumstances which had a directly opposite 
tendency, and kept the social body together when causes 
of discord were at work in its bosom eminently calculated 
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to tear it in pieces. The first of these was the Federal chap. 

Union, which not only gave a preponderance of votes in 1 

the general Diet to the monarchical and military states, 

^t put the immense military force of its members entirely 
at their disposal. Out of the seventeen votes which com- 
posed the Diet, not more than one or two could be reckoned 
on by the commercial towns, or the liberal party in the 
smaller states : they never on a serious occasion could 
muster more than two votes, while Austria could command 
fifteen ; and of the military forces of the Confederacy not 
less than 225,000 was at the disposal of the groat mili- 
tary monarchies, or those whom they influenced. The 
knowledge of how political and physical strength was thus 
arranged, prevented any partial outbreak in places where 
the democratic feeling was strongest, from its obvious 
hopelessness. 

II. In this question a great degree of importance must be 
attached to the fact, that a majority of the German states 
were of the Roman Catholic persuasion. Their inhabitants anco of cv 
were,in 1820, nineteen millions to the Protestant seventeen the Confe- 
millions. It is true, nearly the whole genius and intelligence 
of the Fatherland was to be found in the Protestant states 
of the north, and that they almost exclusively directed the 
thought of the German educated classes, and the character 
of German literature throughout the world. But although 
that circumstance will doubtless come to exercise a great 
and probably decisive influence on the fate of Germany in 
the end, it could not counteract, in the first instance, the 
efibrts of the Catholic clergy in the Romish states to re- 
tain their flocks in a state of real ignorance. Rome has 
a perpetual dread of instruction and intelligence, because 
an unerring instinct tells it that they inevitably lead to 
division of opinion. The mere fact of the whole people 
in Austria and southern Germany being taught to read, 
had no influence in counteracting this tendency ; on the 
contrary, it increased it. The people got leave to read 
nothing but little books of their priests’ composition. 

VOL. v. p 
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CHAP. Accordingly, on every important division in the Diet, the 

L representatives of the Catholic states all voted with 

Austria and the monarchical party, 
gg III. It was a mistake to say, as is often done by the 
The amy is liberal writors, that this decided superiority of the aristo- 
sionof g”ne- cratic party, both in the Diet and the governments of Ger- 
rai opinion, owing to tliG wisliGs and aspirations of tlie 

people being crushed by the force of military power. 
Constituted as the army in all the states of the Confe- 
deracy is, its voice is the exponent, not the controller of 
general opinion. As every man, of whatever rank, with- 
out exception, is bound to serve three years in the armed 
force, at the expiration of which period he retires, and 
makes way for his successor, who during that period 
has grown up to the military age, the army is in fact an 
armed deputation of the nation, just as the juries in 
America are a judicial committee of the majority. It is 
possible with a mercenary force, which has no sympathy 
with the people among whom they are introduced, or 
with a victorious host which follows the standards of a 
Cmsar or a Napoleon, to crush effectually for a time the 
expression of general opinion ; but with an array consti- 
tuted as those of the German states are, this was im- 
possible. The people have arms in their own hands : the 
whole population have been trained to their use ; if they 
are dissatisfied with the existing system, they have the 
remedy in their own power. No one succession of sol- 
diers remains so long in the service as to come to be de- 
tached from the people, and belong to the military caste. 
The armies of Germany are aristocratic, and support the 
monarchical cause, because the great majority of the 
people, whatever a portion of them in the great towns 
may be, arc of the same way of thinking, lead a simple 
agricultural life, and are still subject to the old influences. 

IV. A prominent place in the causes influencing Ger- 
man policy and domestic history in recent times must be 
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assigned to the influence of Russia. This great power, chap. 

essentially monarchical and despotic in its system of 1, 

government, is as tenacious of purpose and far-seeing in 
policy, as the inhabitants of free states are vacillating Muence of 
and inconsiderate. The close union which subsisted be- Prussia and 


tween the Czar and the King of Prussia during the war stete^ 
of liberation, led to a very great influence of the former 
over the latter, and, in effect, has ever since rendered 
Prussia, so far as external policy is concerned, little more 
than an outwork of Muscovy. Austria entertained for 
long, and, till driven into her arms by the tortuous policy 
of England, a very great dread of Russia ; and therefore 
the main efforts of the latter power, during the last 
quarter of a century, have been directed to gain tlie com- 
mand of the Diet by means of extending its influence 
among the lesser powers. Fortuitous circumstances gave 
it the means of doing this with very great effect. Through 
the Empress Catherine, a Livonian princess, the Russian 
house of Romanzoff was connected with several reigning 
families in the north of Germany ; tlie marriage of the 
Emperor Nicholas to a sister of the King of Prussia 
brought it into close connection with the royal family of 
Berlin, while that of the Emperor Alexander with a 
princess of the house of Baden had placed it in alliance 
with an old and highly connected family in central Ger- 
many. The vast armies of Russia, tike those of the East 
India Company to Great Britain, furnished employment 
to the numerous youth of noble extraction in Germany, 
to whom circumstances and the general feeling left no 
other career but that of arms ; and this means of influ- 
ence was prodigally exerted by the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg to extend its sway over the German powers. Thus 
the influence of Russia had become nearly omnipotent, 
especially in the lesser states, before the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 ; and so strongly was this felt by the popu- 
lar party, that the greatest reproach which could be cast 
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CHAP, upon a -writer, and that which proved fatal to Kotzebue, 
1 was that he was a Russian spy. 

V. A very curious circumstance connected with the 
Influence of social coiidition of Germany in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, tended greatly to extend the influence of 
fotciU”men government, though at first sight it might seem calculated 
goy*L*rnment ^ directly opposite effect. This was, the great 

employes, exteut to wliich education had been carried in the middle 
and lower ranks. That this universal opening of the 
gates of knowledge rendered nearly all young men at 
first liberal, and even revolutionary in their opinions, is 
indeed certain ; and accordingly, extreme license of ideas 
in the schools and universities was one of the circum- 
stances which most strongly excited the solicitude of the 
governments of Germany. But what came of these young 
men, when they left college and went into the world ? 
Universally educated, they all sighed for intellectual 
rather than physical labour : restricted in their walk of 
life by circumstances, there was not one in ten could find 
employment, or earn a subsistence in intellectual pursuits. 
Trade or manufactures in a country so little commercial 
could absorb only a limited number ; the army furnished 
occupation merely for a few years in early life ; colonies 
there were none ; emigration, till the middle of the cen- 
tury, was almost unknown. Thus the only channel 
left open was that of government employment, and the 
great number who crowded accordingly into that line, 
gave the authorities an immense sway over those who 
had entered upon the career and felt the wants of real 
life. Dreaming of republics, and declaiming passages 
about Brutus and Cromwell, was very exciting, as long 
as the youths were at college, maintained by their pa- 
rents, and animated by the presence of each other ; but 
when they went out into the world, and found themselves 
alone in a garret, with scarce the means of purchasing 
one meal a-day, if became very desirable to exchange 
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such penury for the certainty and security of a govern- chap. 

ment oflBce. Thus it was universally found in Germany J L 

that there were a dozen applicants for every vacant situa- 
tion, how humble soever, that fell vacant, and that the 
visionary enthusiasm of the young aspirant was speedily 
cooled down by the chill atmosphere of real life after they 
left the universities. The ardent student, burning with 
the passion for freedom, who had fought two duels, with 
his meerschaum, his beer, and his liebens-wurdige schau- 
spielerin, was ere long transformed into a quiet, respectable 
government employe, who toiled at his desk twelve hours 
a-day for eighty pounds a-year, and thanked his stars 
that, in the dread competition, he had drawn such a 
prize in the lottery of life. It would be the same in 
every other country if the means of existence were equally 
restricted. Cut off the backwoods and California from 
America, or Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, with 
India and Australia, from England, and where would bo 
the boasted independence of the Anglo-Saxon character? 

VI. Among the circumstances which tended to co- 

“ , . . ... 8.0 
erce for a very long period the rising democratic spirit Disastrous 

of Germany, must be reckoned the revolutions of Spain Germany of 
and Italy in 1820, and France in 1830, so productive of 
disaster to the cause of freedom in every part of the jggJJ 
world. Like all other attempts by force and violence to 
overturn governments and change institutions, they deeply 
injured the cause for which they had been undertaken ; 
and it is hard to say whether they did this most effec- 
tually by their early success or their ultimate discomfiture. 

The first excited the terror of the monarchical and aristo- 
cratic party all over the world, buried their jealousies in 
oblivion, and caused them to coalesce cordially to oppose 
the revolutionary deluge : the last chilled the hopes of 
the friends of real freedom by the ill success which had 
attended the efforts of the revolutionists, and the apparent 
hopelessness of their cause. The treachery and defection 
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CHAP, of the Spanish army, the object of such impassioned lauda- 
tion from the liberal party all over the worfd, in reality pro- 
moted nothing but the interests of Russia, for it rallied all 
the friends of order over Europe to its standard. This ad- 
vance of Muscovite sway was still more furthered by the 
triumph of the Barricades, and the establishment of a 
revolutionary government on the left bank of the Rhine. 
The lesser German powers, violently assailed, and some 
of them overturned, by the outbreak of the democratic 
spirit in their own bosoms, were fain to take shelter 
under the aegis of the great conservative colossus of the 
north. The fall of Charles X., for which the short-sighted 
Liberals chaunted io-pceans all over the world, in reality 
had no other effect but that of extending the Russian in- 
fluence from the Niemen to the Rhine, and throwing 
back for half a century the cause of German freedom. 

Such were the chief causes which acted upon the 
Counteract- pcoplc of Germany during the thirty years which fol- 
ence'ofuiese tliQ termination of the war of liberation. The 
causes. jjjQgj; gursory observation must show that they were on 
each side so powerful, and yet so contradictory to each 
other, that they could' terminate only in a vehement 
struggle .or an entire disruption of society. The restrain- 
ing causes and influences were the more powerful in the 
commencement of the period, but the disturbing became 
more efficacious as time rolled on, and it was evident, 
at its close, that nothing but a violent shock from the 
neighbouring kingdom was required to throw society 
into convulsions. The thirty- three years which elapsed 
from* 1815 to 1848 were nothing but a long-continued 
preparation for the terrible convulsion in the latter year 
in Germany; just as the fifteen years from 1815 to 1830 
were for the Revolution of France, which overturned 
Charles X. ; and the seventeen years from the same 
epoch to 1832, for that which subverted the old consti- 
tution of England. The convulsion was longer of com- 
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ing in t]ie Fatherland, because the aristocratic and mon- 

archical influences were more powerful, and the innovat- ^ 

ing principles less active, in a great inland and agricultu- 
ral Confederacy than in either of the adjoining states, 
where commerce and manufactures had, from the posses- 
sion of coal and the vicinity of the ocean, made much 
greater progress. 

And here a markworthy circumstance deserves to be 
noted, eminently characteristic of the ceaseless vicissitude Thetrmmpii 
from good to evil and from evil to good, which in the aervatives 
unbroken chain of events marks the progress of human ofrevoiu-*^ 
affairs. It was the triumph of the conservative powers, 
at the close of the terrible struggle with France, which 
left the seeds of revolution in all the countries which 
had proved victorious in the strife. This History has 
been written to little purpose if it is not apparent that it 
was the vast growth of wealth and realised capital in 
Great Britain, during and after the war, from the im- 
mense extension of the empire which occurred during its 
continuance, which, by enabling the holders of it to get 
possession of the close boroughs, put it in their power to 
pursue measures calculated for their exclusive advantage, 
and brought on the Reform revolution. Spain v'as revo- 
lutionised in consequence of the successes of Wellington 
and the restoration of Ferdinand VII. in the Peninsula; 
Flanders, from the effects of the triumph of Waterloo. 

Russia was shaken to its centre from the participation of 
its armies in the strife of central Europe and the con- 
quest of Leipsic ; France, by the consequences of the 
restoration of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon ; 
and Germany was no exception to the general law. In 
the effects of the great and formidable Confederacy which 
arose out of the strife of which its fields had so long been 
the theatre, is to be discerned the remote but certain 
spring of revolutionary movement in its bosom, more 
determined and bloody than any which have yet con- 
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CHAP, vulsed the world. Such strength as was there given to 

1 the conservative and democratic principles in the diflFerent 

classes of society, and such antagonism as was there 
created between them, could not but lead at no distant 
period to a frightful social convulsion. Whoever would 
rightly apprehend the German revolution of 1848, must 
devote his days and his nights to the study of the moving 
principles which had been brought into action among its 
inhabitants subsequent to the battle of Waterloo and 
establishment of their independence. 

The causes which have been mentioned have exercised 

92 . 

inHuen'ce of au influcncc uot less powerful on the Literature of 
onQeman Germany than on its political condition and social state, 
literature, spcculatious of its philosoplicrs, equally with the 

visions of its poets and the imaginations of its dramatists, 
is to be seen the traces of genius chafing against the 
fetters of conventionalism, of freedom seeking to burst 
the bonds of power. Excluded from a share in the 
direction of affairs, debarred from exercising an influence 
on present events, shut out in consequence from a prac- 
tical direction, the thought of Germany has been forcibly 
turned into the realms of imagination, and has sought a 
vent for its ardent feelings in the picture of ideal beauty, 
the creations of erudite fancy. All the events of time, 
from the earliest ages, have floated before its vision ; all 
tlie characters of men in all nations have peopled its 
ideal world ; all the thoughts which have been wrung 
by joy or sufi’ering from the human heart in the endless 
vicissitude of human affairs, have found a vent in its 
poetry. Hence the perfection, unrivalled in modern times, 
to which the German drama has suddenly arisen. The 
stage was the only theatre on which the ardent aspira- 
tions of an age of intellectual activity and impassioned 
energy could be exerted. The German drama and 
poetry is the result of excited genius and enthusiastic 
feeling wielding the treasures of great learning, but 
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debarred from any practical application. Like the poetry chap. 

of Racine and Corneille, it contained the aspirations of 1 

minds born to be free, but permitted to expatiate only 
in the realms of imagination. And genius wrote for the 
drama because it had no real stage to write for ; men 
went to thfi theatre because they had no house of lords 
or commons to go to. This circumstance invests the 
German literature during the period of its greatness — 
that is, the last half - century — with an interest, and 
gives it an importance beyond what usually belongs to 
the efforts of thought, how great or splendid soever. In 
it, as in a mirror, and far more than in the political 
history of the period, may be traced what ideas have 
been really fermenting in the minds of men ; and if 
“ coming events ever cast their shadows before,” it is 
when the sunlight of genius throws its radiance over the 
dark and troubled ocean of the moral world. In the 
extravagant doctrines and corrupt conceptions which 
prevailed in France in the latter part of the eighteenth 
ceutury. Lord Chesterfield saw the harbingers of the 
coming revolution in that country ; and he must be 
blind indeed who does not perceive in the German litera- 
ture of the nineteenth the hearings of a pent-up fire 
destined to produce throes and convulsions more earnest, 
more serious, but not less bloody, than those which have 
stood forth as a beacon to the world in the French 
Revolution. 

There can be no doubt that, in a social and political 
point of view, the formation of the German Confederacy Advantages 
has proved a very great blessing, not only to its own mafn cot” 
members, but to Europe in general. To its existence 
humanity is mainly indebted for the long peace which Europe, 
succeeded the revolutionary war, with the inestimable 
blessings which it brought in its train. Germany, for 
two centuries before, had not merely been the battle- 
field of Europe, but the coveted prize which provoked 
its wars. The lesser states, incapable of resisting the 
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CHAP, assault of the greater, afforded only a bait to tempt their 
cupidity. Religious zeal strove at one period to effect 
their subjugation, in order to realise the seducing dream 
of unity of belief ; regal ambition, at another, to effect the 
substantial acquisition of universal dominion. The lesser 
states of Germany formed a sort of “ land debatable,” 
into which Gustavus Adolphus rushed to defend the cause 
of religious freedom, and Frederick the Great to antici- 
pate the dreaded partition by Austria, and revolutionary 
France to convulse and overturn the world. The Thirty 
Years’ War, the Seven Years’ War, the Revolutionary 
War, the fiercest strifes which have stained the soil of 
Europe with blood in modern times, have all arisen 
from the political weakness and defenceless condition of 
the lesser states of Germany. But the case was very 
different when these little principalities formed part 
of a vast Confederacy, capable of bringing 300,000 
men into the field, and backed by Austria and Prussia, 
whose armies could in a few mouths double that armed 
host. Even the greatest powers shrank from provoking 
such a colossus. More than this, its existence in the cen- 
tre of Europe prevented the great powers from attack- 
ing each other. Beyond all doubt, it was the impedi- 
ment of the German Confederacy which kept asunder 
France and Russia in 1831, and preserved the peace of 
Europe at a time when it was so violently threatened by 
the propagandist efforts of the French revolutionists 
and the despotic tendencies of the Russian autocrat. 

If we consider the German Confederacy with reference 
Effect of the to the internal development of constitutional ideas, and 
S^^federacy the progrcssivc growth of civil liberty, there is unfortu- 
nately much less to admire. As the majority both of 
rffrSm? physical strength in the field 

was decidedly in favour of the great military powers, 
while the peace which they secured for the whole Con- 
federacy was equally favourable to the growth of a pas- 
sionate desire for freedom and self-government in the 
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lesser states, as much internal jealousy and heart-burnings chap. 

were created within as peace and tranquillity without. 1 

The obvious hopelessness of any attempt on the part of 
WUrtemberg, Bavaria, or Baden, with the aid of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Frankfort, to withstand the great 
military monarchies, prevented any general insurrection- 
ary movement, or if it did break out, rendered it easy of 
suppression. But it by no means followed from that state 
of things that men’s minds were really satisfied, or that 
society was seated on as solid a basis as its external appear- 
ance appeared tranquil and unruflfled. On the contrary, 
these outward appearances were every day becoming more 
fallacious ; the discontent of the middle class was rapidly 
increasing, and beneath the surface of peace and concord 
the flames of a frightful volcano were in reality smoul- 
dering. Extraordinary as at first sight the revolution of 
1848 may appear, it was in reality nothing more than 
the natural result of the long peace which Germany had 
enjoyed, and the peculiar circumstances of its federal 
union. 

These considerations throw an important light on a 
question of much importance to mankind, viz., the ability what of 
of a federal union, .such as those of Germany or America, “morfor 
to promote the ends of the social union, and advance the 
general happiness of society. And this question may mankmd ? 
probably be resolved by a distinction. If the states 
forming the confederacy are in the same, or nearly the 
same, political circumstances ; as all commercial, like the 
Dutch ; or all pastoral, like the Swiss ; or all agricultural, 
like the vast majority of the American ; they may frame 
institutions adapted to their entire inhabitants, and enjoy, 
perhaps, the greatest social felicity which is allotted to 
man on this earth. Unity of external power, and indi- 
viduality of internal institutions, present a combination 
which, as long as it lasts, alFords the best possible secu- 
rity for general happiness, because it unites the inesti- 
mable advantages of national independence, domestic 
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XXVII. 


1847. 


96 . 

What may 
be hoped 
for federal 
unions in 
future. 


peace, and suitable institutions. But if tbe circumstances 
of the different states arc widely and irreconcilably dis- 
similar ; as if some are commercial and manufacturing, 
others agricultural or pastoral, or some resting on the 
labour of freemen, and others, from the heat of their 
climate, chained to the toil of slaves ; the ends of the 
social union will be irrecoverably thwarted by their being 
united together, and no durable existence can be presaged 
for such confederacies. The majority in such cases will 
force institutions upon the minority, so prejudicial in 
their nature to them, or so unsuited to their circum- 
stances, as to breed a dissatisfaction which will ere long 
burst out in revolution, or occasion a forced abstinence 
from vexed questions fatal in the end to the existence of 
the union. Germany is an example of the first, where 
the great agricultural and military monarchies succeeded 
in denying to the free towns and commercial districts 
those political immunities which they so ardently desired, 
and thereby occasioned a dissatisfaction which broke forth 
in the terrible revolution of 1848 ; America of the last, 
where the confederacy is only held together by a most 
irksome toleration in the northern states, of slavery in 
the southern ; and it is well understood that the first 
serious infringement of that compromise will be the signal 
for a dissolution of the Union. 

It does not, however, appear hopeless to expect, in the 
progress of time, that certain plain and simple truths may 
become so generally admitted, that the advantages of 
federal government may be combined with those of sepa- 
rate legislation. Hitherto, indeed, this has been found 
to be impracticable for any length of time ; for this plain 
reason, that such is the selfishness and blindness of 
human nature, that men, when they have got the power, 
by means of a majority in a ruling assembly, never fail 
to make use of it, in the very first instance, for their im- 
mediate aggrandisement, and to force the institutions of 
which they themselves approve upon their neighbours, 
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how resolutely soever opposed to them. It is chimerical chap. 

to expect that this selfish propensity will ever be lessened 1 

in the progress of time ; but it is not chimerical to hope 
that its pernicious efifect may in the end be abated, by 
men seeing that their interests will be more advanced 
by adopting a more tolerant policy towards other men. 

Unity of institutions and laws in politics, like unity of 
belief and form in religion, is the dream of the inexpe- 
rienced ; diversity of lav^s and institutions is the want of 
civilised man. The farther he advances in his career, the 
greater is the divergence of ideas and habits in diflPerent 
places, and the greater the necessity for different institu- 
tions suited to their different circumstances. It is on 
account of the immense advantages u’bich such adapta- 
tion affords, that confederacies of small states, such as 
those of Greece in ancient, or the Italian republics in 
modern times, have presented such brilliant spots in the 
history of the world. This splendour was instantly de- 
stroyed when they were conquered by foreign powers ; 
and it is their experienced inability to resist such assault 
whicli has rendered them so shortlived, and men so 
distrustful of their advantage. But it does not seem 
hopeless that men may at last come to be convinced of 
the plain truth, that diversity of institutions arises inevi- 
tably from diversity in race, character, or occupation, 
but that it is not incompatible with entire and cordial 
union for the purposes of internal peace and external 
independence. But many ages must positively elapse, 
and much misery be endured, before such an union of 
monarchical and democratic states becomes practicable, 
or will ever for any length of time be realised. 

It is a remarkable fact, clearly indicative of the real 
causes which have, for the time at least, made shipwreck Causewhich 
of German freedom, tliat its greatest advances were made 
at the period when the conservative party were all-power- 
ful in Europe, and its greatest reverses sustained when 
the revolutionary was in the ascendant. Estates were 
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XXVII. 


1847 . 


solemnly promised to all the states of Germany by the 
congress of sovereigns at Vienna, and by the King of 
Prussia to his subjects at Berlin, immediately before the 
battle of Waterloo ; they were given to Poland at the 
same time by conservative England ; they were subse- 
quently withheld mainly in consequence of the violent 
and unjustifiable proceedings of the revolutionary party 
in other states of Europe. France, blessed with a repre- 
sentative government, and in the enjoyment of real free- 
dom, was the theatre of one incessant conspiracy for the 
overthrow of the government ever since the Restoration, 
at the head of which Lafayette and the whole liberal 
leaders were to be found. England was so disturbed 
during the same period, that all the Continental observers 
thought she was on the cve of a revolution. Germany 
had no inducement to adopt the Constitutional regime, 
when it had led to such results in the countries where it 
had been first established ; still less, when the subse- 
quent revolutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Pied- 
mont, demonstrated that nothing short of the entire des- 
potism of numbers would satisfy the movement party 
in any state of Europe. The German governments were 
unquestionably right when they declared that their insti- 
tutions should be framed according to the historical tra- 
ditions of the country, and based on the representation 
of classes, not numbers ; but they were as clearly wrong 
when they delayed to redeem the pledge given of esta- 
blishing such institutions, and gave their opponents the 
fair ground of complaint that they were opposed to any 
advances even towards freedom, and anxious to prolong 
the despotism of the sixteenth amidst the light of the 
nineteenth century. The Liberals of Germany were un- 
questionably right when they claimed from their govern- 
ments the redemption of this pledge, but as clearly wrong 
when, on its being delayed to be rendered, they allied 
themselves with the revolutionists of France and Spain, 
to commence their career of human emancipation by 
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secret societies and open assassination. And thus it ever 
is in human affairs ; the progress of freedom is checked, 
and the extension of human felicity prevented, not so 
much by wrong ends being pursued by either party, as 
right ends by wrong means. The most dangerous and 
demoralising doctrine ever put forth among men is tlie 
principle which revolutionary has borrowed from Romish 
ambition, that the end will justify the means. The only 
course which history in every age shows has been per- 
manently beneficial, is that which pursues the right end 

BY THE RIGHT MEANS. 


CHAP. 

XXVH. 


1847. 
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LITEllATUKE OF GERMANY IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAP. 

XXVIIL 

1800-48. 

J. 

Great im- 
portance of 
the German 
literature in 
the early 
part of the 
nineteenth 
century. 


Important at all times, and in all countries, the 
Litekatuke of Germany during the early part of the 
nineteenth century is pre-eminently so, not only as indi- 
cating the progress of the human mind during the most 
important era of modern times, but as foreshadowing the 
course of social change, and the march of political event. 
In free countries, the changes of public opinion, often 
capricious and inconstant, are indicated by unmistakable 
symptoms, and future events are foreshadowed in a 
manner which, even by the most inconsiderate, can- 
not be misunderstood. The debates in the legislature 
give vent to general thought, and define the objects of the 
parties into which the State is divided ; the press dis- 
seminates them through every part of the realm, and 
strengthens the passion of which they are the expression ; 
public meetings indicate, often in a voice of thunder, the 
objects of popular desire, and the subjects of general dis- 
content ; and philosophic thought, in periodical literature, 
applies to present events the lessons of past experience, 
and stimulates or discourages future change by the con- 
templation or the picture of former revolution. No one 
who is acquainted with the literature, whether daily, 
monthly, or quarterly, of free states, can be at a loss to 
apprehend whence they are coming, or whither they are 
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going. But it is otherwise in despotic countries. No chap. 
national assemblies there furnish a safety-valve to public 
feeling, or indicate its tendency ; the expression of dis- 
content in any form is strongly prohibited; rigorous pun- 
ishment deters from any censure, how well soever founded, 
on the measures of government; and while national feel- 
ing is daily accumulating, and public discontent is at its 
heiglit, the journals do little more than narrate tlie pro- 
gress of princes and princesses from one city to another, 
and the universal enthusiasm when they show themselves 
in public. But in an age of advancing intelligence and 
stirring events, it is not to be supposed that the human 
mind is in reality dormant; it is incessantly working, but 
its movements are not perceived, nor is the existence of 
dangerous passions even suspected at a distance, till a 
sudden and unforeseen event at once reveals their ten- 
dency, and demonstrates their strength. 

It is in the literature of such states that we must look 
for the real tendency of public opinion, and the fore- Literature 
shadowing of future change ; and it is to be found, hot in index to 
the discussion of present, but in the contemplation of past opmiTn. 
events ; not in the journals, but in the drama. Yeluii 
in speculum may then be with truth inscribed over the 
curtain of every theatre. The ardent desires and aspira- 
tions of the human mind, unable to find a vent in public 
assemblies, a free press, or the discussion of present events, 
seek it in the realms of imagination ; the license of the 
theatre consoles for the restrictions of the senate-house ; 
and the dreams of perfectibility are indulged in a world 
of the poet’s creation, if they are not to be found in that 
of the .statesman’s direction. This is the true cause of the 
elevation and frequent grandeur of thought in the drama 
of despotic states, and its ultimate degradation in free 
communities : in the former it is the expression of noble 
and generous thought, in the latter it is the scene of re- 
laxation from it. Thence it was that Corneille and Vol- 
taire poured forth such noble declamations in favour of 

VOL. V. G 
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oHAP. general freedom under the despotic rule of the Bourbons; 

1 thence it was that Shakespeare uttered such heart-stirring 

1800-48. gentiments at the absolute court of Queen Elizabeth; 
and thence it was, in later times, that the drama had not 
even arisen in America, in an age when Schiller and 
Goethe had rendered it immortal in Germany, and that 
Alfieri’s noble tragedies on Roman liberty w'ore contem- 
porary only with Sheridan’s comedies on the English 
stage. 

The Germans say that the French have got the land. 
Cause of its the English the sea, and themselves the air. No one can 
character m be acquainted with their literature without perceiving 
Gemiany. jg mucli ti'uth in tliis obscrvation, and that as 

much as it is inferior to the works of English thought in 
practical utility or acquaintance with the social necessities 
of mankind, is it superior to most of them in ardour of 
imagination and romance of sentiment. This difference 
between two people sprung from the same stock, and 
commencing their career with the same institutions, is very 
remarkable, and strikingly indicative of the influence of 
situation and external circumstances upon the ultimate 
character of general thought. The Germans have built 
their castles in the air, because they were unable to con- 
struct them upon the earth. For the most part shut out 
by their inland position from the ocean, they were deprived 
of the material resources and extended intercourse of com- 
merce ; surrounded by military monarchies, which turned 
all the external energies of the state to war, and crushed 
every approach towards liberal institutions at home, the 
middle classes neither acquired the social importance, nor, 
if they had gained it, could they have wielded the physi- 
cal strength necessary in a conflict with a powerful and 
proud aristocracy, and a government having at its command 
great armies. Thus the powers of intellect and imagina- 
tion, second in the German race to none in the world, 
were of necessity turned into the realms of imagination, 
from the closing of all the avenues to practical exertion ; 
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and thence both the aerial turn of their literature, and the chap. 

sudden start to the very highest eminence ■which it made. ' 

In all respects, save race and descent, the circumstances 
of Great Britain were the very reverse ; and if the Ger- 
mans had been placed in a land encircled by the waves, 
abounding in coal and ironstone, and on the frontier of 
the Atlantic, and the English in an inland territory, with- 
out the means of commerce, and constrained in self-defence 
to turn all their energies to the military art, the character 
of the literature of the two countries would probably have 
been reversed. 

It is not in general in the outset of its intellectual ^ 
course that nations, any more than individuals, evince the oawn of 
decided bent which race or circumstances are destined to litoiature. 
imprint upon its subsequent stages. Early youth in both is 
in the first instance imitative. The Greeks themselves, 
gifted beyond any people that ever existed with original 
genius, copied in the outset from the Persians and Egyp- 
tians; the marbles of Lycia and .^gina preceded the Par- 
thenon. On the dawn of letters and of art in modern 
Europe, the classical models were the object first of the most 
extravagant admiration, next of servile imitation. It is by 
the collision of original genius with the study of the great 
works of antiquity that a new school is formed, guided in 
its conceptions by the former, chastened in its execution 
by the latter. This is exactly what took place in Ger- 
many : the classical and imitative school preceded the 
romantic -and original ; and the latter in its infancy was 
strongly tinctured with the images and ideas of the 
former. But various circumstances tended both to make 
the spring of intellect later in Germany than in the adjoin- 
ing states, and to cause it, when it did arise, to start almost 
at once into perfection and vigour. 

Its inland situation and military bent, forced upon it 
from being the battle-field of Europe, was the main 
cause of the long intellectual night which overspread the 
German Empire. Its nobles were constantly, as it were, 
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xxvui armour ; its burghers arrayed in defence of 

1 tbeir walls ; its peasants tilling the soil for haughty and 
warlike nobles. Its inhabitants were neither protected 
causesof from invasion by a barrier of mountains, like the Italians 
wardness of or Spaniards, nor sheltered by a barrier - stream and 
lure! incomparable situation like the French, nor encircled by 
the ocean and guarded by their fleets like the English ; 
on the contrary, the German plains were the scene in 
which they all engaged in mortal conflict. Situated in 
the centre of Europe, and too much divided into sepa- 
rate dominions to be able then to repel aggression by their 
native strength, the German states have alternately been 
the prey of internal discord and the theatre of exter- 
nal aggression. The Poles, the Huns, the Franks, the 
Italians, the Spaniards, have successively ravaged their 
fields, or contended in them for the mastery of Europe : 
war has not been to them a season only of pleasurable 
excitement as to the French and tlie English, but it has 
brought its ravages and desolation home to the hearths 
of the burghers and the cottages of the poor. Such a 
state of things is inconsistent with the growth of a 
national literature, which, though it is often stimulated 
by the excitement and passions of war, can only take 
root and flourish amidst the tranquillity and enjoyments 
of peace. There was no national literature in Scotland 
till the Union with England had made it cease to be the 
battle-field of the British Islands ; nor in Spain till the 
expulsion of the Moors had given the Castilians leisure 
to reflect on the exploits of the Cid and the Paladins of 
Christendom. Religious freedom was extinguished in 
Germany by the victory of the White Mountain near 
Prague ; and it never acquired domestic peace till 
the victories of Eugene and Marlborough had tamed 
for a season the ambition of France, and those of 
Frederick the Great had secured the independence of 
Northern Germany. 

That science had made great progress during the 
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middle ages in Germany, the land ■which gave the art of chap. 

printing and the discovery of gunpowder to the world, 1 

need be told to none at all acquainted •with these sub- 
jects ; and on the revival of letters she took an honour- Science and 
able place both in scholarship and the exact sciences, oeraany” 
The country of Sealiger and Erasmus ■will ever be dear mfdd*o*of 
to the lover of classical literature; that of Kepler, Lcib- cen- 
nitz, and Euler, to the student of astronomy and mathe- ‘“''y- 
matics. Kepler might make with truth the sublime boast, 

“ I may well be a century without a reader, since God 
Almighty has been six thousand years without an ob- 
server.” The Teutonic race, if not the soil of Germany, 
may boast of Tycho Brahe, one of the greatest of modern 
observers, whose observatory still dignifies the Sound; 
and of Copernicus, the discoverer of the true system of 
the heavens, who was born at Thorn in Prussian Poland. 

But the intellect of Germany at this period, bred in clois- 
ters and nourished by the study of classical literature or 
the exact sciences, was entirely of a learned caste. Its 
productions were, for the most part, written in Latin, 
and addressed only to scholars. Its national litera- 
ture did not arise till the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Lessing was the first of this school in Germany, and ^ 
his writings indicate the period when original thought, Lessing and 
struggling for existence, was as yet fettered by the ideas man. 
and influence of classical and foreign literature. His 
works are chiefly critical, a circumstance which Madame 
de Stael considers as very singular, on the idea that 
original composition in natural order precedes the exami- 
nation of others — an idea, however, directly contrary to 
the fact, as every schoolboy’s thesis or student’s essay at 
college attests. A bird learns to fly by imitating the 
motion of its parents’ wings, long before it can take a 
flight for itself. Lessing’s essays on the French and 
classical drama have great merit, chiefly from the correct 
taste, sound sense, and precision of expression by which 
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they are distinguished, but they have little original genius. 
His dramas are still more mediocre ; fettered by the 
rules of the French stage, they are an imitation of Vol- 
taire rather than a specimen of the powers of the 
Fatherland. His works, however, did an immense ser- 
vice to the cause of literature in Germany ; they opened 
men’s eyes to what had been done before them, and pre- 
pared the way for original conception in the admiration 
of that which had been already formed. What Lessing 
did in the drama, Winkelman did in art ; and there is 
not to be found in the whole of modern literature a finer 
appreciation of the beauties of ancient sculpture, or a 
more correct exposition of the principles applicable to 
every species of composition on which it is founded. 

Lessing, with all his talent and taste, only led the 
way ; his works mark the transition state from the classi- 
cal to the national scliool. It was reserved for a mightier 
genius — that of Wieland — to complete the passage, and 
show the world of what the ardent mind and romantic 
disposition of Germany was capable. This great man 
seems to have had his soul steeped, as it were, in the ideas 
of two different worlds; for he alternately exhibits the 
elegant mythology and charming images of the classics, 
and the chivalrous spirit and heart-stirring incidents of 
the feudal ages. Like Goethe and Sir Walter Scott, he 
is equally felicitous in prose and in verse. It is hard 
to say whether his poems or his novels bear away the 
palm, or most strongly fascinate the reader. In A gathon 
he has given a charming though sometimes too seducing 
a picture of the age of Aspasia, Alcibiades, and Cyrus the 
younger, in Greece ; in Don Sylvio di Rosalva, a romance 
in Spain, he combines the delicate satire of Don Quixote 
with the imagery of the Arabian Nights. His poetry 
bears marks of the same combination ; for if in Oberon 
he has rivalled Ariosto, and fascinated the world by the 
most charming conceptions that ever were formed of the 
romantic school, in his lesser poems he has rivalled Ovid 
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in the skilful use he has made of classical imagery, and chap. 
the novel colours in which he has arrayed the immortal 
episodes of the Metamorphoses. i 8 uo- 48 . 

, The great reproach which is generally made against ^ 
Wieland is, that he is too licentious; and Madame deHu defects 

■ • Sind ©xcd"* 

Stael, who has appreciated in so generous a spirit the Uneies. 
literary excellence of Germany, has recorded her regret 
that a writer gifted with such a brilliant and creative 
imagination should have treated love as a passion rather 
than a sentiment, and dwelt more on the fascination of 
the senses than the melting of the heart. It cannot 
be denied, even by the warmest admirers of Wieland, 
that there is much truth in this observation ; although 
his fault in this respect is redeemed by one peculiarity 
which cannot be said of Goethe, but which, while it ren- 
ders his scenes sometimes more agreeable, unquestionably 
makes them more dangerous. He is rarely gross. His 
ideas are all cast in a refined and poetical mould ; and 
even when treating of subjects on the confines of pro- 
priety, he throws a veil of elegance and refinement over 
his most voluptuous conceptions. He is by no means 
insensible to the influence of noble and elevated senti- 
ments, and in many passages of his works they are 
treated in a lofty spirit, and with the greatest effect ; but 
the development of such feelings is not, as in Tasso, the 
main object of his efibrts. Variety of conception, bril- 
liancy of imagery, interest of incident and situation, are his 
great characteristics, and in them he may fairly be said to 
be unrivalled by any author in ancient or modern times, for 
he has grasped the imagery of both, and the fecundity of 
his fancy has improved upon the conceptions of either. 

Fairy tales, classical myths, ballads of chivalry, the Ara- 
bian Nights, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, the fancy of 
Ariosto, seem to be alike present to his ardent mind, 
stored, as it were, with the aerial literature of the whole 
world ; and in his works, as in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, we see an epitome, brilliantly coloured, of the 
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creations of human fancy from the dawn of imagination 
to the present time. 

The same character in a great degree applies to the 
greatest of the German writers, though in him it is conj- 
bined with many qualities which did not appear in so 
remarkable a manner in his brilliant contemporary. 
Goethe is, by all writers of all tastes and schools, admit- 
ted to be the greatest writer of Germany ; and his world- 
wide fame proves that, like Homer, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Sir Walter Scott, he has struck into the deep 
recesses of the mind of man, which in every age and 
country are the same. Some of his works, in particular 
Iphigenia in Tauris, demonstrate that he was familiar 
with the literature and images of antiquity ; but that was 
not his great characteristic, nor docs therein lie his chief 
excellence. His mind was not, like that of Wieland, 
stored with the mythology and imagery of the classical 
times; he had worked out a richer mine, he had laboured 
in a wider field — the human heart. In that he perhaps 
stands unrivalled in the whole range of literature, ancient 
or modern. So varied are his conceptions, so vast his 
acquaintance with the secret springs of action, so immense 
the range of thought and event which he has gone over, 
that his works do not resemble those of any individual 
man, but rather of a cluster of gifted spirits, each great 
in a separate department, and each shining with the 
powers of imagination, and laden with the stores of know- 
ledge. The Germans say he is viel seitig (many-sided), 
and that is certainly his great characteristic : but he is 
not merely infinitely varied in subject and incident, but 
ideas ; and, contrary to what is often observable in men 
of original genius, the most minute scrutiny will not 
detect, in the whole of his voluminous works, a single 
repetition of the same idea, or one expression twice 
repeated. 

The fame of Goethe, both in his own and foreign coun- 
tries, mainly rests on his Fautst, which is certainly one of 
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the most extraordinarj eflForts of the human mind. Not, 
however, that it is by any means faultless ; on the con- 
trary, it has many and serious blemishes. Some lines in 
the scenes on the Brocken, in particular, are a perfect dis- 
grace to a man of his genius and taste. Its world-wide 
celebrity is mainly owing to the conception of the piece, and 
the profound knowledge of the human heart, and, above 
all, the secret springs of evil which it exhibits. There is 
in every mind, even the strongest, a certain tendency to 
superstition, and a belief in supernatural spirits, which 
exercise a paramount influence over our destiny ; and 
when this illusion is embodied in a creation of Goethe’s 
imagination, and adorned with the charms of his versifi- 
cation, it assumes a form of irresistible attraction. The 
imaginative see in it a realisation of many of their hidden 
dreams ; the romantic, a picture of what fancy has often 
attempted to depict, but never in such glowing colours ; 
the experienced, a portrait of what tliey know too often 
passes in the world. The young dwell with rapture on 
the beautiful visions of Margaret ; the elder sometimes 
recognise in Memory the truth of the portrait of Evil pre- 
sented by Mephistopheles. Thus all ages and disposi- 
tions find something to admire in this wonderful compo- 
sition, and thence its immense and universal reputation. 
The different characters it presents are so many embody- 
ings of the varied and contradictory qualities of the 
author’s own mind. 

Madame de Stael says, “ II y a dans le caraetbre de 
Goethe, comme de tous les hommes de g^nie, des ^tonnans 
contrastes.” There can be no doubt that this remark is 
strictly true of the great German, though she herself is a 
striking exception to the general observation as to genius, 
for she is always the same — elevated, refined, and impas- 
sioned ; not so Goethe. The character of his works is as 
different as the various compartments of his mind, and 
unfortunately some are much less creditable than others. 
In a few, as Torquato Tasso, Iphigenia, Count Egmont, 
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Werther, and many of his lyrical pieces, we are charmed 
by the highest refinement and delicacy of sentiment ; in 
many, as Faust, Wilhelm Meister, the Relatives hy Affinity, 
and Herman and Dorothea, we see a profound knowledge 
of the human heart, a thorough knowledge of the world 
in all its grades, and a complete acquaintance with the 
secret springs of evil which are ever springing up in the 
breast; in some, unhappily, an undisguised propensity to 
licentiousness, and occasional expressions so gross that his 
most ardent admirers cannot read them without regret. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive how the same mind 
which had conceived the exquisite picture of loveliness 
and innocence in Mignon — of passion in Margaret — 
could have penned some scenes in Wilhelm Meider, 
some lines in Faust. It is evident that he was at bot- 
tom a sensualist, and not merely so in the sense in which 
it is generally understood, but in the gratification of all 
the senses. His descriptions of love too often savour of 
the warmth of Moore’s earlier effusions, rather than the 
tenderness of his Irish Melodies; and amidst all his admi- 
ration of the glaciers of Switzerland and the sun setting 
on the rosy summit of Mont Blanc, he is by no means 
insensible to the meats of a good diuuei', or the charm of 
red wine after the fatigues of a sultry day. 

On the great subject of morality and religion he does 
not appear to have had any fixed principles. No one 
could make more skilful use of their language than he 
has done on many occasions, or move the heart more in- 
tensely by the most exquisite pathos, the most elevated 
sentiment, the most generous self-devotion. But he does 
so as a barrister makes use of the flowers of rhetoric to 
serve his client, an actor of the expression of passion to 
enchant an audience ; such sentiments evince the skill of 
the artist, not the sentiments of the man. It is doubtful 
if he believed in the immortality of the soul, or had any- 
thing but a wavering trust in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Certain it is that he not only disbelieved in 
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Christianitj, but had a fixed aversion to its precepts and chap. 

its very name. He M’as too much enamoured of the good 1 

things of the world to tolerate any creed which prescribed i**®**-^®- 
a check upon its indulgences ; and felt too strongly tlie 
enjoyments of the senses to think their abandonment was 
not dearly purchased by the secret approval of conscience 
or the public applause of the world. 

So great was the versatility of Goethe’s genius, so vast 
the range of his observation, so close his- survey of thenisprodi- 
inmost recesses of the heart, that there is scarce any 
branch of literature which he has not touched, and none 
he has touched that ho has not adorned. In the drama he 
stands second only to Schiller, and, in the estimation of 
many, even superior to that noble writer; his novels have 
given him a world-wide reputation ; his comedies prove he 
was as thorough a master of the secret springs of vanity, 
as his tragedies do of the heroic self-sacrifice of duty ; 
his Life of Benvenuto Cellini shows he was capable of 
writing an interesting biography; his Memoirs of himself 
a charming autobiography. No traveller in Switzerland 
can fail of being fascinated by his description of the Alps; 
in Italy, with his generous appreciation of the beauties of 
art. There is no pliilosopher whose profound sayings are 
more frequently quoted, as embodying just and obvious, 
but yet novel reflections on human affairs ; no lyric poet 
whose stanzas are more frequently repeated by the chil- 
dren of the Fatherland ; no critic on literature or art 
who is universally acknowledged to have embodied more 
sense and justice in beautiful language, or more M’orthily 
appreciated with a kindred spirit the genius of others. 

He is the most striking example that ever occurred of the 
versatility of the highest class of intellect, and of the 
truth of Johnson’s observation, that M’hat is called original 
genius is nothing but strong natural parts accidentally 
turned in one direction. 

This extraordinary versatility of genius and reach of 
observation has secured for Goethe a more widespread 
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CHAP, reputation than any other writer in Germany ; but it has 

I 1 perhaps precluded him from reaching in any one depart- 

18M48. ment the very highest stage of excellence. It is not given 
His versa- to any one mind, not even to that of Shakespeare or 
MnJered Goetho, to oxccl at once in every branch of literature ; 
udWotmUj universality of fame is a proof of universality rather than 
tiX'su- perfection of genius. Every one finds something that 
gratifies his taste, or strikes his intellect ; but none find 
their expectations entirely gratified, their aspirations with 
nothing left to conceive. Had Raphael given to the 
world the sunsets of Claude Lorraine, the rocks of Sal- 
vator Rosa, the battle-pieces of Lebrun, and the boors of 
Teniers, as well as his Holy Families, he would have been 
admired by a wider circle, but he would never, by com- 
mon consent, have been placed at the head of the art of 
painting. Some part of one quality would have insinu- 
ated itself into the works produced by another ; the 
vulgarity of Teniers’ groups, the luxuriance of Titian’s 
figures, would have marred the chastity of his divine 
conceptions. The true mark of the highest class of 
genius is not universality of fame, but universal admira- 
tion by the few who can really appreciate its highest 
works. 

Goethe’s works are peculiarly valuable and interesting 
Goethe’s in One respect, from the picture they aflPord of the train- 
ing a^nd formation of the German mind in the peculiar 
wM ofthe Qf gociety that there exists. The influence of the 

stage seems in a peculiar manner remarkable, and to one 
accustomed to English habits almost inconceivable. No 
Mephistopheles ever exercised over a Faust a more com- 
plete empire, a more thorough fascination, than the 
drama does over the German youth. It pervades all 
ranks, enchains all minds, sweeps away all understandings. 
Upon the youth at the universities in particular its in- 
fluence is unbounded, and often not a little pernicious. 
The characters on the stage are the heroes on whom their 
admiration is fixed ; the actresses the object of their 
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idolatry. In Wilhelm Meister, and in his own Autobio- chap. 

graphy, Goethe has painted with graphic truth the evolv- : 

ing of sentiment in the German youth ; their imaginations 
first excited by the puppets of the marionette theatre; 
their feelings next stirred by the masterpieces of Schiller 
and Goethe ; their senses soon enthralled by the hand- 
somest actress who captivates their eyes ; their early life 
spent with singers, dancers, and strolling players. This 
mental training, so little fitted to prepare men for the 
duties of active life, or exercising the rights of free citizens, 
is partly owing, without doubt, to the enthusiastic temper 
of the German mind, especially in its northern provinces; 
but still more is it to be ascribed to tlie peculiar struc- 
ture of society, and the sullen lines of demarcation which 
separate its different ranks. The burgher class, in whom 
intellectual cultivation most prevails, and ardent aspira- 
tions are most frequent, shut out by feudal pride from the 
highest circles, by despotic government from a share in 
public affairs, too often take refuge in the Aspasias of the 
theatre for relaxation, in the ideal world of the drama for 
occupation ; and thence in a great degree the deep desire 
for freedom which pervades their ranks, and the general 
inability, when put to the test, to exercise its powers. 


If Goethe’s genius, vast as it was, was somewhat dimmed 
by the multitude of objects which it embraced, the same schiiier: 
cannot be said of the author who with all obtains the tween him 


second, with some the first, place in German literature. 


Schiller has not the variety of Goethe’s ideas, but he 


has the unity of refined thought : he is a mannerist, but 


his mannerism is that of the Iliad. His mind is essen- 


tially heroic, and on that account little prized by the 
ordinary herd ; he will always occupy the highest place 
in the estimation of those of a similar temperament. He 
had not the profound knowledge of the human heart, as 
it exists in ordinary men, which strikes us in every page 
of Goethe, but he had a more thorough acquaintance with 
it as it beats in the breast of the noble and generous, 
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CHAP, and as it has prompted the greatest and most memorable 

1 deeds of which history makes mention. We shall look 

1800-48. jjj pages for a picture of the secret workings 

of vanity in the female, of selfishness in the masculine 
heart ; but we shall never fail to find a portrait of the 
transports of love, the pangs of jealousy, the heroism of 
courage, the self-devotion of duty, such as no other author, 
ancient or modern, can exhibit. His mind was not 
graphic, like that of Homer ; nor profound, like that of 
Shakespeare ; nor tender, like those of Virgil or Racine. 
It was simply heroic. His works are not a collection of 
portraits of individual men or women, in which all recog- 
nise some of their acquaintances; but a historic gallery, 
into which none are admitted but the illustrious of former 
days, and in whose visages no emotions arc depicted but 
such as animated those whose names have become, or 
were worthy to have been, immortal. 

This is the general character of his conceptions ; but 
chaiacterof it is iiot to bc imagined from that circumstance that there 
his dramas. ^ great Variety in his writings, and that the 

reader is likely to be wearied, as he so often is in Me- 
tastasio, with the frequent repetition of the same gene- 
rous sentiments, the same bewitching language. He 
had studied human nature ; but it was neither in real 
life, like Goethe, nor on the opera stage, like Metastasio, 
nor in the dreams of aristocratic republicanism, like 
Alfieri. It was in the page of history that he had studied 
mankind ; and as the characters which stand forth in 
bold relief after the lapse of ages are those only of a lofty 
kind, which, for good or for evil, have stamped their 
impress on human affairs, his conceptions savour some- 
what of the ideal, and have their prototype only in those 
of a heroic disposition. He does not always treat of 
those whom fortune had made great ; his characters are 
not exclusively princes or princesses. He drew the 
heroic self-sacrifice of Joan of Arc, as she left her flocks 
in her native valley, the generous patriotism of William 
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Tell on the lake of Uri, ■with as much enthusiasm as the chap. 

pathetic scenes of Queen Mary’s death, the terrible pangs 1 

of jealousy which tormented Philip in the stately solitude 
of the Escurial. But, high or low in worldly stations, 
his leading characters, those on which the force of his 
genius was asserted, are those to whom nature had given 
the patent of nobility ; and hence he is immeasurably 
inferior when he comes to comedy, •« hich chiefly portrays 
the follies, and is often occupied with the most con- 
temptible of mankind. 

Schiller’s powers of the pathetic are of the very highest 
kind : the last scene of Queen Mary, many in Joan of His powers 
Arc, the Bride of Messina, and the exquisite scenes of thetic and 
Thekla in Wallenstein, are among the most perfect spe- 
cimens of that species of excellence whicli the literature 
of the whole world can exhibit. They are worthy to be 
placed beside the parting of PIcetor and Andromache at 
the Scasan Gate, the last scenes of Dido and Eneas in the 
Mneid. Equally remarkable are his rhetorical powers, 
and the graphic picture of the ideas and passions of 
particular ages and parties which he has given in his 
historical dramas. This is particularly the case in Queen 
Mary and Bon Carlos. The best-informed student of 
the religious wars in the Netherlands will find something 
to learn in the speeches of the Marquis Posa and Don 
Carlos in the noble drama which depicts the jealousy of 
the Escurial. Those most acquainted with Scotch his- 
tory recur to those in Queen Mary for an admirable 
summary of the considerations for and against the Re- 
formation in this island. Schiller’s historical knowledge 
is so great, his rhetorical power so vast, that he throws 
himself, whenever an opportunity occurs, into these ora- 
torical displays with the utmost eagerness ; but though 
these speeches in verse excite universal admiration when 
read in the library, they are far from being equally effective 
on the stage, and often, by their tediousness, mar the 
effect of bis finest compositions. 
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His merits 
as a lyric 
poet. 


21 . 

As a his- 
tonao. 


Like all other great dramatists, Schiller is equally 
eminent as a lyric poet. The connection between tragedy 
and the lyric muse is so close that they insensibly run 
into each other ; the choruses of the Greek tragedies and 
the strophes of the Italian opera follow so naturally from 
the previous language and ideas, that the transition never 
appears violent. Many of his lyrical pieces, in particu- 
lar the Lay of the Bell and Hero and Leander, are 
among the finest of the kind that modern Europe has 
produced. They unite the burning thoughts of Gray, the 
condensed expression of Campbell, to the varied pictures 
of Collins, the poetic fire of Pindar. Ilis Bride of 
Messina is, from the beauty of the choruses, and the 
strict imitation of the Grecian drama w’hich it presents, 
the most perfect specimen of that species of composition 
which modern Europe has produced. In several of his 
other pieces, in particular Wallenstein s Death, and Joan 
of Arc, although the unities are in some places violated, 
yet they are in reality observed in the material parts of 
the piece ; a peculiarity which obtains also in Othello, 
As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, and many of Shake- 
speare’s most popular pieces, indicating the deep foundation 
which the ancient rules in this respect have in the human 
heart, and the principles of all the arts intended to move it. 

Unlike other dramatists, Schiller is also a historian, 
and there his merits are by no means equally great. This 
is a remarkable circumstance, when the eminently histo- 
rical character of his mind, as evinced in his dramas, is 
taken into consideration ; but the same thing occurred 
in the case of Sir Walter Scott, Moore, Southey, and 
many others who have tried to combine the muse of his- 
tory with that of poetry. His Thirty Years' War is a 
luminous and succinct narrative of a most important era 
in modern history, and as such it merits the attention of 
every historical student, but it has no pretension to be 
a great historical work. It is a good epitome of the 
events of the period for the use of schools and colleges, 
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that is all. It is a curious and apparently inexplicable chap. 

circumstance, that the defect always observable in the 1 

writings of poets and novelists, when they begin to write 
history, is, not that they are too imaginative, but that 
they are too prosaic ; not that they are unworthy of 
credit, but that they are dull — the sin which is never to 
be forgiven either in prose or verse. Mr Fox assigns a 
place to history next to poetry, and before oratory ; but 
there are few poets who, when they entered the adjoining 
region, have not forgotten the place given them. It 
would seem that the narrative of events is so different 
from the flights of imagination, that those who can make 
the farthest sweep in the latter are unable to bring their 
powers to bear upon the former. Fearful of being thought 
romancers, they become mere compilers ; they curb their 
imagination from the dread of being too poetical, but 
they become too prosaic. And yet this disposition is a 
deviation from the true principles of composition appli- 
cable to such subjects, — for what is fiction but an imita- 
tion of actual life ; and how is the ideal to be founded 
but on the real ; and why should the shadow be clothed 
in brighter colours than the substance % 

If general and widespread celebrity is to be taken as the 
test of excellence, the next place must be assigned to the Kiopstock. 
great epic poet of Germany, Klopstock, in the literary siah.” 
gallery. Yet is this to be done, according to our ideas, 
rather in conformity with general reputation than our 
own opinion, for with all its sublime ideas, pure thoughts, 
and lofty imagery, there is no concealing the fact, that to 
read The Messiah is a heavy task, which fewer than are 
willing to admit it have been able to perform. The rea- 
son is, that it is too much in the clouds ; to awaken the 
sympathy of mortals, it has too little of the interests, the 
passions, the weaknesses of humanity. There is also much 
too frequent an allusion in his great poem to death and 
immortality — ^topics of the utmost interest and sublimity, 
when properly and only occasionally introduced, but 

VOL. V. H 
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■whicli lose their influence when too often brought forward. 
We cannot live always among the tombs ; and if we are 
compelled to do so, their imagery, like death to a soldier 
who daily secs his comrades fall around him, will soon 
be stript of all its terrors. The greatest human genius 
cannot avoid failure from these causes, when an attempt 
is made by mortals to depict the councils of Heaven. 
Homer only avoided it by giving his gods and goddesses 
the passions and cares of men and women ; Milton, by 
painting in Paradise the picture, not of divine but human 
primeval innocence. When he attempted to construct 
an epic poem with the materials of heaven alone, the 
Paradise Regained showed the inevitable failure of the 
attempt. That poem was the favourite of the author, 
because he felt that, in constructing it, he had greater dif- 
ficulties to contend with than when the charming episode 
of “the bowers of Paradise” enlivened his pages : like 
the mother of a weak child, he felt more interest in it 
than in the more robust offspring which had never caused 
anxiety. But it by no means follows that the world are 
to be influenced by the same feelings ; and it is no impu- 
tation on the genius of Klopstock that he failed in awaken- 
ing the interest of poetry in a subject such as Homer and 
Milton were unable to invest it with. 

If we would form a correct estimate of the poetical 
genius of Klopstock, we must study his lyrical pieces, and 
then there is room only for the most unqualified approba- 
tion. Like the A llegro and the Penseroso or Lycidas, they 
evince the lustre of his imagination even more than the 
stately march of the epic. It is so with many, perhaps 
most Gorman writers ; and the reason is, that in that 
species of poetry they are compelled to he brief, contrary 
to the usual inclination of the German mind, as it is 
evinced in their prose writers, which is to be diffuse and 
long-winded. Nothing can exceed the beauty of some of 
his lyrical pieces, or the refinement and delicacy of the 
sentiments and images presented in them. They are not 
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SO graphic or raried as those of Goethe, nor so lofty and chap. 
chivalrous as those of Schiller : they have not the exquisite 
rural pictures of Uhland, nor the varied earth-wide pane- 
rama of Freiligrath. But in delicacy of sentiment, purity 
of feeling, and refinement of language, he is equal to any 
of these illustrious writers ; and the poetic fire of some of 
them proves, that if he has failed in making an interest- 
ing epic poem, it was not because his powers were unequal 
to the task, but because the task itself was above the 
power of man. It was that which made Dryden say, that 
the real hero of the Paradise Lost was the devil. 


Oehlenschlaoer is perhaps the poet who, if he is 
not the most varied, is the most national that Germany 
has produced. Several of his works, in particular Alad- 
din, and the Waringers at Constantinople, are filled with 
foreign imagery, and prove that he was feelingly alive to 
the blue skies and ardent sun, and graceful palms and be- 
witching damsels of the East. Others, in particular the 
beautiful drama of Corregio, evince a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the refined ideas and delicate taste and pas- 
sionate admiration of art which distinguish the inhabit- 
ants of modern Italy. But neither is his ruling disposi- 
tion : his heart is elsewhere ; he is a pilgrim, not a 
sojourner, in the land of the sun. Heart and mind he is a 
Goth. His inmost soul is tinged with the imagery and 
ideas, the passions and desires, the scenery and aspirations 
of his Scandinavian forefathers. His heart is at times 
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rigid and frozen with the severity of an arctic winter ; at 
others it gushes forth in copious floods with the breath of 
spring. So deeply is he impregnated wdth the habits and 
ideas of his rude ancestors, so entirely has their disposi- 
tion with their blood descended into his veins, that he 
describes them rather as one of themselves than one of 
their successors. The sea-kings never had such a bard ; 
the halls of Walhalla never resounded with such strains ; 
the heroes of the north never inspired such enthusiasm. 
Their courage is not the child of Roman patriotism ; it is 
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not the offspring of Grecian democracy ; it is the ardent 
passion, the inextinguishable desire, which sends forth the 
children of night into the sunshine of nature. W e mount 
with him the waves of the German Ocean ; we share, in 
imagination, in the spoils of mighty England ; we pass 
the Pillars of Hercules, and see the “ brood of winter” 
revelling in the blue waves and sunny isles and pendant 
vintages of the .^gean Sea. 

But it is not merely in depicting the warlike passions 
of the hosts whom the sea-kings of the north led forth to 
conquer and desolate the world that Oehlenschlager is 
great ; he represents with not less felicity the softer feel- 
ing which melted those breasts of iron, and caused them to 
yield a willing homage where force was not to be found, 
but beauty had supplied its place. Nowhere shall we 
find so finely painted as in his pages the workings of that 
passion which can alone tame the savage breast, which is 
ever strongest in the strong, most generous in the gener- 
ous ; which, when it is awakened in worthy breasts, loses 
all its dangers by being severed from all its selfishness ; 
which rouses great aspirations, prompts to noble deeds, 
and which is rightly designated by the same name as the 
love of heaven, for it shares in all its purity. This passion, 
the object of ridicule to the man of the world who cannot 
feel, of astonishment to the man of business who cannot 
conceive it, is nevertheless the foundation of the imagi- 
native literature of modern Europe, and constitutes the 
great distinction between it and the fictions of ancient 
times. As it had its birthplace among the warriors who 
issued from Scandinavia to overturn the Roman empire, 
so it has never been so nobly represented as by one of the 
most gifted of their descendants. Love, as represented in 
the pages of Oehlenschlager, is neither the wild passion 
bordering on insanity of the Greek dramatists, the inflic- 
tion of which was deemed one of the curses of an offended 
Deity, nor the licentious desire of the Roman poets, 
which taste sought to refine and invention to multiply ; 
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it is neither the fierce passion of the harem, which, thirst- chap. 

ing for pleasure, perishes with enjoyment ; nor the heart- 1 

less vanity of the drawing-room, which, faithless to every 1800-48. 
one, seeks gratification in an endless succession of con- 
quests. It is the profound feeling which, once awakened, 
can perish only with life itself ; which shuns society, and 
is nursed in solitude ; which time cannot weaken, nor dis- 
tance sever ; which shares with the devotion of the pilgrim 
its warmth, with the honour of chivalry its constancy; 
which commands respect from its disinterestedness, and 
becomes sublime from its immortality. Whoever has 
read with kindred feelings his beautiful dramas of Axel 
und Walburg and Das Land gefunden und verschwun- 
den^ will not deem these observations overcharged, and 
will see from what source the spirit of chivalry, which has 
so profoundly moved the heart and influenced the litera- 
ture of modern Europe, has taken its rise. 

Grillpakzer is an author who belongs to the same 
school as Oehlenschlager, but he is more modified by the Gniipaizer. 
literature of antiquity and the ideas of southern Europe. 

He is hot less national in his feelings or graphic in his 
descriptions : like him, he delights in painting the man- 
ners and ideas of the olden time, and bringing again on 
the stage the giant characters and heart-stirring inci- 
dents and splendid phantasmagoria of the heroic ages. 

His noble drama of King Ottakar is a sufficient proof 
how completely he was master of that imagery. But he 
is more tinged with the imagery of the south : he par- 
takes more of Ariosto’s imagination ; his soul is more 
penetrated with the sunny isles of the Mediterranean. 

In Sappho this peculiarity clearly appears : it unites 
the brilliant imagery of the Greeks with the chivalrous 
ideas of modern time ; if it is less powerful than the 
dramas of Sophocles, it is more refined. The “Ahnfrau” 
the scene of which is laid in a feudal castle, and the 
incidents taken from modern manners, is perhaps the 
most perfect drama on the Greek model, though without 
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the chorus, which modern literature has produced ; and 
Medea and Jason, constructed on the well-known tale, 
and on the example of antiquity, presents many of the 
beauties of the Greek stage. Their extreme beauty and 
interest raise a doubt whether the neglect of the unities, 
and especially the most important of all, the unify of 
emotion, in England since the time of Shakespeare, is not 
the chief cause of tlie decline of the drama in this island. 
Nor is still more modern genius awanting in the same 
career : — 

Uno avulso, nec deficit alter 

Aureus.” 

Feederich Salom, the author of Der Sohn der Wald- 
niss, if he continues as he has begun, may well claim a 
place in the august Walhalla of German genius. 

If celebrity on the stage and temporary theatrical suc- 
cess is to be taken as a test of real dramatic excellence, 
Kotzebue is to be placed at the very head of the litera- 
ture of Europe in that department. His plays have been 
translated into every language, represented on every 
theatre, drawn thunders of applause from every audience. 
Rendered into English by the kindred genius of Sheridan, 
under the name of Pizarro, his Death of Rolla is one of 
the most popular pieces that ever appeared on the Brit- 
ish stage. This’ reputation, hoM'ever, is sensibly on the 
decline : they keep their place in the theatre, but they 
are seldom the study of the library. The reason is ob- 
vious ; their merit consists in what appears on the boards, 
not what is conveyed in the lines. He was a perfect 
master of stage effect, and was never exceeded in the 
ability with which he brought forward a succession of in- 
teresting scenes and thrilling coups de theatre, to entrance 
and keep up the excitement of his audience. Therein 
lay his real merit ; as a dramatic poet he was very de- 
ficient. He had neither the heroic soul and ardent spirit 
of Schiller, nor the exquisite pathos and profound know- 
ledge of mankind which captivate all in Goethe. His 
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knowledge was immense, his mind eminently discursive, chap. 
his glance extended over the whole world and all ages. _ 

But his characters were all the same : there was great 
variety of incident, but little of ideas, in his pieces. His 
imagination for the construction of dramas was as prolific 
as that of Lope de Vega, his subjects as varied as those 
of V oltaire ; but his thoughts were almost all those of 
civilised Europe in the nineteenth century. His dramas 
owe their immense celebrity to the pantomime and thea- 
trical effect : they would be nearly as interesting if it 
was all dumb show. Hence, they cannot be expected to 
keep their place as works of literary merit, or as the de- 
lightful companions of the fireside ; but they w'ill long 
amuse and delight the world, when exhibited with the 
charms of scenery and the magic of stage effect. 

Wehneb is in every respect the reverse of Kotzebue ; 
he is in a great measure ignorant of stage effect, is care- weme’r. 
less of cowps de theatre, and therefore his pieces are little 
calculated for dramatic success ; but they possess a rare 
beauty if read at home, and regarded as lyrical effusions, 
or what the Germans call dramatic poems. It is not 
that he was ignorant of the principles of dramatie com- 
position, and what is essential for success on the stage ; 
but he was indifferent to it. He regarded his dramas, as 
Byron did his tragedies, as a convenient mode of pouring 
forth poetic oratory in a more abbreviated and less for- 
mal mode than in a regular epic poem. Accordingly, 
with a few brilliant exceptions, of which Luther is the 
most remarkable, his dramas have had no great success 
on the stage ; but they form a collection second to few 
in German literature for study in the closet. The dig- 
nity of philosophic thought, the charm of lyrical versifi- 
cation, is nowhere more happily combined than in his 
lines. Unfortunately, he does not add to it the succes- 
sion of brilliant images which forms so essential a part in 
dramatic and lyric poetry ; therein lies his inferiority 
to Schiller and Goethe, Like Wordsworth, he is more 
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1 in thoughts more tlian images, and consequentlj, like 

1800-48. jg more likely to have devout worshippers for a 

season than steady admirers in all future times. His 
finest dramas, however, Luther, Attila, the Gross of the 
Baltic, and the Twenty-Fourth of February, are a great 
addition to German literature, and must always keep a 
respectable place even in the galaxy of genius which the 
German drama presents. 

The comic muse of Germany has by no means attained 
G-erman the celebrity which its tragic has reached. Even in the 
SfZ’ hands of the greatest dramatic writers — Goethe, Schiller, 
and Kotzebue — though it was by no means neglected, it 
is far from being so distinguished as the sister art. The 
characters are, in the estimation of a foreigner at least, 
too strongly drawn ; they are grotesque and ridiculous 
rather than comic. They have neitlier the delicate satire 
of Moliere, nor the playful wit of Sheridan, nor the in- 
exhaustible invention of Lope de Vega, nor the ludicrous 
farce of Goldoni. They portray with graphic truth the 
mean and despicable qualities of human nature as they 
appear in ordinary or vulgar characters, but they are 
destitute of the fine perception of weaknesses, the secret 
workings of vanity, as they are revealed in the higher 
classes, which we see in Beaumarchais, Marivaux, and 
Molihre. In truth, the German mind is too serious ; it 
is strung on too high a key to grasp the nice distinctions, 
the delicate manners of character, which are requisite for 
the felicitous display on the stage of the manners of high 
life. 

Nor is this all. The structure and exclusive system of 
Causes of German society preclude the possibility of its peculiar fea- 
fectei'struc- turcs becoming known to the rank from which the authors 
society.’^* of the country are taken. With a very few brilliant excep- 
tions, they all belong to the burgher class, with which they 
alone associate through life, and with whose manners and 
follies they are alone familiar. Princes and dukes, duchesses 
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and countesses, are not wholly unknown to them, but they 
are seen only at a distance — much as in England the sove- 
reign and royal circle are to the great bulk of those who 
attend levees or drawing-rooms. There are scarce any 
nobles authors in Germany; the sword, not the pen, is in 
general alone wielded by the magnates of the Teutonic 
race. The art of war may sometimes, as in the case of the 
Archduke Charles or Frederick the Great, exercise the 
thoughts of the highest in rank — the first in genius ; but 
these are the exceptions, not the rule. Hence the picture 
of elegant high-bred manners is a matter of impossibility 
in Germany, either on the stage or in romance, for this 
plain reason, that the persons who write both have never 
seen high life; and this is a want, especially in the deli- 
neation of women, for which no genius can compensate. 
Imagination can figure fairy tales, heroism can portray 
heroic characters, and elevation of mind will appear in 
elevation of language ; but the delicate shades of refined 
society can be represented only by those to whom they are 
familiar ; and Burns never said a truer thing than when 
he declared that ho had never seen anything in men. of high 
rank which he had not more than anticipated, but that an 
elegant woman was altogether beyond his conception. 

Madame de Stael says that in comedy there is always 
something of the animal ; either a man speaks like an 
animal, or an animal like a man. Tieck affords a proof 
of the justice of this remark. He first introduced from 
the Animali Parlanti of Pulci the system of making ani- 
mals speak, which has since been so much prosecuted in 
Germany, and in Andersen’s Tales has been brought to 
such perfection. In this respect he much resembles, and 
has much of the merit of La Fontaine. Under the guise 
of the inferior animals, which, with the power of speech, 
are supposed to be endowed with human feelings and pas- 
sions, is conveyed a delicate and often amusing satire on 
men and women. His Fuss in Boots is an example of 
this. His melodramas are often skilfully constructed, in 
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particular Octavian and Prince Zerhin, which are full of 
romantic incident and interesting situations, eminently 
attractive to a people so passionately fond of the marvel- 
lous as the Germans. Tieck’s satire is delicate, and always 
conveyed in delicate language, and his knowledge of life 
is complete, as far as it goes ; but when he leaves fairy 
tales and comes to real life, it is life in a small German 
town which alone is portrayed. As a lyric poet, he pos- 
sesses far higher merits ; and many of his smaller pieces 
contain lines of exquisite beauty, second to none in the 
German or any other language. 

The German drama is the branch of its literature 
which is most remarkable, both from the splendid genius 
which has been exerted on it, the brilliant position — beyond 
all question the first in modern Europe — which it has 
taken, and from its being in a manner the reflex, and the 
only reflex, of the general mind. But it is not to be sup- 
posed from that circumstance that other branches of 
literature have been neglected ; on the contrary, many 
have attained the very highest eminence. In the very 
front rank we must place lyric poetry, and at its head 
KoBNER. This remarkable man, the Tyrtseus of the 
Fatherland, was gifted by nature with the true poetic 
temperament. An ardent mind, a lofty soul, a brdliaut 
imagination, were in him united to an indomitable courage, 
an heroic disposition. These qualities would have made 
him remarkable at any time, and under any circumstances; 
but it was the time in which he lived, the circumstances 
in which he was placed, which rendered him great. His 
intrepid spirit chafed against the chains of French oppres- 
sion : he stood forth with the strength of a giant in the 
war of liberation ; his strains thrilled like the sound of a 
trumpet through the heart of the Fatherland. Several of 
them, in particular the Lyre and Sword, are among the 
finest lyrical pieces that ever were composed ; and long 
after the contest had ceased, and the excitement of the 
moment had died away, they have, from the intense 
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beauty of the expression, and noble feeling -which they chap. 

display,' taken a lasting place in the highest class of Ger- 1 

man literature. Like Chateaubriand’s pamphlet on 
Buonaparte and the Bourbons, they had a po-werful in- 
fluence in bringing about the fall of the great oppressor; 
and it was not without reason that, when he was trea- 
cherously wounded by some French hussars, unworthy 
of the name, they exclaimed, when the Germans an- 
nounced the armistice, “No armistice for Korner,” and 
stabbed him. 

Korner is chiefly known in foreign countries from the 
patriotic odes and songs, to which his genius and tragic Komer as 
fate have given immortal celebrity. But he has other poet, 
merits, less generally appreciated, but also of a very high 
order. Long before the war of liberation broke out, he 
was celebrated as one of the most successful dramatic 
writers of the age, and his best pieces had been produced 
on the stage of Vienna with very great effect. Like 
Schiller and Goethe, he took in the whole world in the 
range of his conception, and sought to extract the grand 
and the pathetic from the events of all ages and climes. 

His Rosamond is taken from the legend of the loves of 
Henry II. in the forest of Woodstock ; his Tony from a 
romantic tale of love and devotion in a Creole during the 
horrors of the St Domingo revolt ; his Zriny from an 
incident in one of the memorable sieges which the Hun- 
garians sustained against the Turks. It cannot be said 
that his pieces have the profound knowledge of the heart, 
and the secret springs of life, which characterise the 
works of Goethe, or the dramatic effect and condensed 
eloquence which have immortalised those of Schiller; 
but in all we see traces of the lofty and magnanimous 
soul which stirred the heart of Germany, as u'ith the 
sound of a trumpet, in the war with Napoleon, and never 
fail to be charmed with the richness of a flowing and 
mellifluous eloquence. Perhaps the greatest defect of 
his theatrical pieces is, that they possfess these qualities 
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in too high a degree, and exhibit them too constantly. 
Compounded as man is of base and selfish, as ■well as 
noble and magnanimous feelings, ■we cannot long bear to 
have the latter qualities constantly displayed : it strikes us 
as unnatural, and mortifies our self-love to have pictures 
before our eyes exhibiting qualities superior to what we 
are conscious of in ourselves. Hence it is that Sir Charles 
Grandison never has been a favourite hero of romance, 
and that Homer’s characters, where the littleness as well as 
greatness of humanity are faithfully delineated, have stood 
the admiration of every age and country. 

Burger is a poet of a different class, but also of very 
high merit. It is from his ballads that the other nations 
of Europe for long took their idea of German literature ; 
Leonora, or Death and the White Horse, and the Cruel 
Huntsman, rendered into the languages of the adjoining 
states, into English by tlie kindred genius of Sir Walter 
Scott, spread a universal charm, and awakened a high 
admiration, but gave in many respects a mistaken opinion 
of German literature. He first opened to the general mind 
the idea of the magic of feudal imagery, and of that 
blending of imagination with the events of the dark ages 
which has formed so interesting a field of subsequent 
fiction. His ideas are bold, his fancy vivid, his concep- 
tions often terrific, his language heart-stirring; and none 
ever understood better the art, so important in romance 
as well as the drama, of keeping expectation awake, and 
the mind of the reader or spectator in anxious suspense 
down to the very close of the piece. Persons unac- 
quainted with the German language, and taking their 
ideas of its literature from his ballads, supposed at the 
time, and may still suppose, that that is the universal 
character of a literature which, the better informed know, 
embraces all subjects, unfolds all ideas, and is fitted to 
captivate all understandings. 

Freiligrath has cultivated the lyric muse with a suc- 
cess which seldom has been surpassed. He is not heart- 
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stirring and sublinie like Kdrner, nor wild and romantic chap. 
as Burger. His odes are neither fitted to strike the 
heart of the patriot nor to rouse the terrors of the super- **35^**' 
stitious. The whole earth is embraced in his grasp ; his Freiiig'rath. 
lines present pictures of every climate and of every land. 

In turning over his pages, we roam alternately with the 
camel-driver in the desert, dip our feet in the cool waves 
of the Jordan, traverse the burning sands of the Sahara, 
or rejoice in the first burst of spring after the desolation 
of an arctic winter. The sun of Italy, the isles of Greece, 
the icebergs of Greenland, the waves of the Mississippi, 
the steppes of Buenos Ayres, the summits of the Andes, 
the plains of Tartary, are equally present to his vivid 
imagination. No poet in any language has ever made 
more skilful use of the immensely varied imagery which 
modern information has brought to light, or given a more 
decisive refutation to the opinion, now so generally enter- 
tained, that the progress of knowledge is fatal to the 
influence of imagination. The poet may mournfully 
exclaim, in the well-known lines — 

When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! ” 

That opinion is formed only by the uninformed, unfortu- 
nately always the great majority of mankind : more 
extended knowledge teaches us that the imagery of 
nature and occurrences of real life much exceed all that 
imagination has ever figured ; and that the only secure 
foundation for the ideal is to be laid in the real. 

Uhland shares in some degree the character of Freili- 
grath, but he differs from him in some important respects, utiani 
He is not less observant of nature, and felicitous in his 
description of it, but he is less discursive and more domes- 
tic in his objects. He does not roam over the world — he 
remains at home. It is there that his heart is fixed — 
it is from thence that his imagery is drawn. His descrip- 
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tions are all taken from the scenes in which he had dwelt ; 
his images are those with which all are familiar ; and the 
example of the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” and 
“ The Deserted Village,” may teach us that when such 
objects are treated in the true poetic spirit, no more 
charming subjects for the lyric muse are to be found. 
Sunset amidst the bleating of lambs in a solitary pastoral 
valley — tlie breath of spring after the severity of winter 
— the leafy month of June — the hoary icicles of Decem- 
ber — the first green of the leaves — the first bloom of the 
flowers — the tolling of the village bell which calls the 
faithful to the house of God — are the images on which he 
loves to dwell. Unlike many of his countrymen, he is 
deeply impressed with the feelings of religion ; and if to 
“ look up through nature to nature’s God ” is one chief 
end and the noblest object of poetry, few have ever 
attained it more successfully than Uhland. In this 
respect, as well as in his enthusiastic admiration of the 
beauties of nature, and his felicitous use of common 
images, he very much resembles Longfellow, who has 
rendered, in a kindred spirit, many of his finest odes into 
the English language. 

Ruckhart is the most voluminous lyric poet of Ger- 
many. His works, in six volumes octavo, exceed in bulk 
those of all its other bards of that class put together. It 
does not follow from that circumstance that he is the best. 
Bulk in lyric poetry is generally in the inverse ratio of 
real merit. It will be long before England produces six 
volumes composed of poems like “Alexander’s Feast,” “The 
Progress of Poetry,” “ The Allegro,” or “ Hohenlinden.” 
Ruckhart has in many respects great merit, but it is not of 
the highest kind. He has prodigious facility of versification, 
a richly-stored memory, a poetic fancy, and often shows 
great felicity of casual expression. Like Freiligrath, his 
imagery is drawn from the whole earth; and, like many 
other inhabitants of the northern regions, his imagination 
seems to have been in an especial manner fascinated by 
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the sunny isles and graceful palms and unclouded sun of chap. 
the south. What he wants is depth of feeling and eleva- 
tion of thought. He is neither profound and pathetic like 
Goethe, nor noble and chivalrous like Schiller; he is more 
akin to Wieland, both in the flow of his versification and 
the strain of his ideas. He is not destitute of senti- 
ment, and occasional passages of exquisite beauty are to 
be found in his writings; but, generally speaking, he is an 
epicurean in thought — not a stoic. He is more akin to 
Horace than Pindar. His amatory verses, which are 
very numerous, resemble the Italian ones in the decline 
of taste, when conceit and extravagance had come in place 
of the simplicity of genuine affection. They remind the 
English reader of the extravagance of the euphuists in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Compared to the simple 
devotion of Thekla or Mignon, they indeed afford a last- 
ing proof how little all the riches of imagination can sup- 
ply the want of the simple voice of nature. 

Of all the poets whom recent times have brought 
forth in Germany, Redwitz is the most successful. His Kedwitz. 
chief and longest poem. Amaranth, has gone in a few 
years through eighteen editions. There can be no doubt 
that it possesses merits of a very high order, and what 
renders his verses the more attractive to foreigners, they 
are peculiarly of a German character. To the simplicity 
and almost homeliness of rural life in the middle class of 
landed gentry in that country, it unites the interest of 
chivalrous feeling, and the romance of feudal event. A 
sincere Christian, Redwitz presents the Romish faith 
under its most amiable and attractive form, and hence it 
is warmly recommended by the Catholic clergy to those 
of their persuasion, though the warmth of some of the 
scenes savours little of the coldness of the cloister, or the 
self-denial of spiritual love. In Amaranth the poet has 
portrayed in charming colours the innocence and sim- 
plicity of the virgin heart, under the influences and chas- 
tened by the spirit of religion ; in Chismonda he has 
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attempted to draw the portrait of the charms, the passions, 
and the vanities of the world. Perhaps those who know 
it best will say that the denouement is not agreeable to 
nature, and that Redwitz would have interested us more 
if he had made Walther’s breach with the Italian syren 
originate in something else than her refusal, at his request, 
to submit to sacrifice the natural and universal aspirations 
of the female heart. Be this as it may, the poem abounds 
with pure and elevated ideas, great felicity and beauty of 
expression, and a refined taste for the influences and 
charms of nature. 

Kinkel belongs to the same school as Redwitz, and his 
Otto and Margaret present beauties of the same descrip- 
tion. The first is a tale of true love and chivalry, such 
as is recorded of the olden time, and is, we believe, more 
true to nature, even in these degenerate days, than, judg- 
ing from the mere surface of society, we should be in- 
clined to imagine. Its strain is as elevated and generous 
as that of Redwitz, though perhaps there is somewhat 
less of the varied and attractive imagery which, in the 
latter poet as in Wieland, give the charm of a fairy tale 
to the creations of fancy. Margaret is itself a fairy tale, 
in which, as in Little Red Riding Hood, the pathetic 
and the terrible are educed, by a little superinduction of the 
marvellous, on the common events of humble life. The 
extreme popularity of both these poets, and the immense 
extent to which their works are read in Germany, is very 
remarkable, and eminently characteristic of the pure feel- 
ings and lofty spirit which, in a land still untainted, for the 
most part, by the vices or corruptions of cities, animate 
the vast majority of the inhabitants. They diminish our 
wonder at the glorious efforts of the war of liberation, they 
prognosticate a corresponding generous burst in behalf of 
civil freedom, when the aspirations of the people shall 
assume a practical form, and be guided by observation, 
not impelled by passion. 

If ever two branches of literature stood forth in strik- 
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ing contrast to each other, it is the poetry and prose of Ger- chap. 
many. The immense celebrity of its literature, at least with 
the great bulk of readers, depends almost entirely upon the 
former. The prose writers have in many instances the very Prose of 
highest merit; their learning is generally immense, their 
industry almost miraculous, their thoughts sometimes pro- 
found. But there is, with a few brilliant exceptions, a fatal 
defect in their style. As much as the Teutonic poetry is 
brief, condensed, and emphatic, is its prose lengthy, tedious, 
and obscure. The sentences are in general involved, and 
of inordinate length, their ideas often vague and mystical, 
their doctrines abstract, and incapable of any practical 
application to the affairs of the world. Their expressions 
are often felicitous, and the power which their language 
gives them of compounding a single word so as to make 
it convey a wliole idea, makes them often extremely strik- 
ing, and renders inexcusable the wearisome length of their 
sentences, and the mystical obscurity of their ideas. They 
have neither the terse brevity of the best class of English 
writers, nor the power of lucid arrangement and clear 
expression which seems inlierent in all ranks of French. 

They are almost always involved and obscure, and their 
sentences so long that they put us in mind of what is 
said of some American orators, wdio, when they have 
gained possession of the floor on Tuesday, are expected 
to keep it during the whole remainder of the week. 

This fault, great as it is, and seriously as it must im- 
pede, as long as it continues, both the influence of the The youth 
German writers on general thought, and their fame as literature is 
individuals, is not, however, to be ascribed entirely to 
themselves. It is the result of the youth of their litera- 
ture ; it is common to them with nations commencing 
their career in composition all over the world, and in all 
ages. Look at the prose writers even of the greatest 
genius in England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or 
soon after ; Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Milton himself. Their prose sentences are so long, their 
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ideas so involved, that it is next to impossible, in spite 
of the occasional beauty of expression, to read them with 
the pleasure which their merit deserves. The same 
is the case with the early historians of Italy, — Davila, 
Guicciardini, Giannone. Men of vast genius, and the most 
powerful minds, may even at such periods indeed convey 
their thoughts in brief language, but it belongs only to 
such capacities as those of Macchiavelli, Cervantes, Mon- 
tesquieu, or Bacon, to do this. Generally speaking, 
the era of antithesis and epigrammatic expression is late 
in literary history ; it is in the days of Sallust or Tacitus, 
not of Livy or Xenophon. It is the same with indivi- 
duals, even those who ultimately become most celebrated 
for terseness of expression and clearness of ideas. 
Johnson’s Essays in the Rambler are for the most part 
couched in pompous periods and long rounded sentences ; 
his colloquial sayings, recorded by Boswell, are models 
of vigorous thought and clear epigrammatic expression. 

The reason is, that a young nation, like a young 
author, is writing itself into thought, not conveying that 
already formed. The world will not take mere enunciations 
of propositions off the hands of a young nation any more 
than a young writer ; it requires the weight of years and 
established reputation to effect this with either. The 
ideas of a nation commencing the career of thought are 
of necessity vague, as the movements of a traveller are 
when he first adventures upon an unknown region ; his 
steps are devious and uncertain, because he does not 
know well where to go. Decision of thought, and conse- 
quent brevity of expression, belong to the experienced 
nation as well as traveller. Add to this that there is no 
oratory in Germany except that of the pulpit and the 
professor’s chair; and they, so far from being the school 
of brevity, are just the reverse, for their audiences are 
obliged to listen in silence to the prelections of their 
holders, how long and wearisome soever they may be. 
There is no school for brevity like free debate in presence 
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of a numerous assembly which is at liberty to testify its 
weariness, for the auditors will not tolerate long-winded 
effusions, and the effect of speaking is generally in pro- 
portion to the clearness of its thought and the terseness 
of its expression. Thence the inimitable brevity and 
force of the Greek and Roman orators. But though 
these considerations may explain how the German prose, 
withal so different from their poetry, is so diffuse and 
tedious, they do not lessen the fault, nor render it the 
less true that he would confer the greatest obligation on 
German literature who should prevail on their writers to 
cut their long sentences into four, their short into two. 

If general and widespread fame, at least among 
scholars and learned men, is to be taken as the test 
of real merit, Niebuhr must be placed at the head of 
the historians of Germany. He undoubtedly possesses 
merits of a very high order. To the vast learning and 
almost incredible industry which seems in a manner 
indigenous in German scholars, he has added the rarer 
gifts of a philosophic turn of mind and aptitude for general 
conclusions. He possesses the power, the distinctive 
mark of genius, of extracting conclusions of lasting value 
from particular events, and bringing an infinite multitude 
of detached authorities to bear upon the conclusions 
which he wished to establish. He has evinced a rare 
sagacity in treating of the early history of Rome, and 
separating the real from the imaginary in its charming 
legends. But with these remarks the measure of just 
praise to him seems to be exhausted : what more is given, 
and much often is, seems rather the zeal of partisanship or 
the affectation of scholarship than the impartial estimate of 
discriminating criticism. His style is obscure, his sen- 
tences long, his narrative neither pictorial nor dramatic. 
Subsequent writers, and Arnold in particular, have ex- 
tracted much which they have rendered interesting from 
his pages ; but we will search for it in vain in those 
pages themselves. To the most enthusiastic scholar it is 
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a heavy task to wade through his history. Even in 
the matters on which he is generally thought to have 
thrown most light — the early constitution of Rome and 
the real nature of the Agrarian law, the contests for 
which so violently shook its later days — what he has 
done is more to superadd extraneous authority to what 
was previously known than to have made new dis- 
coveries ; there is scarce anything he has advanced on 
these points which is not to be gathered from Livy or 
Cicero. And supposing it to be true, as it probably is, 
that he has shown that the authentic history of Rome 
begins with Ancus Martins, much is not gained for the in- 
terests of mankind by classing all previous myths with the 
immortal fairy tales which first charmed our childhood. 

If Niebuhr s usefulness and fame have been seriously 
impaired by the want of lucidity in his style, of order in 
his arrangement, and brevity in his expression, the same 
cannot be said of the next great author who in recent 
times has devoted his energies to the elucidation of 
ancient story. Till we open the pages of Heekex we 
are wholly unaware what treasures we really possess in 
regard to the early ages of the world, and what a graphic 
and complete future may be framed by modern genius 
from the materials which have floated down the stream of 
time. Ilis histories of the Assyrians, the Persians, the 
Egyptians, the Carthaginians, the early Greeks and 
Romans, seem from their completeness, the vividness of 
the pictures they contain, to be rather the annals of con- 
temporary nations than the history of those which have 
long since disappeared from the face of the earth. They 
have justly formed part of the education of youth in 
every country of Europe, but they arc not less charming 
to the advanced in years, as bringing to his eyes, after the 
heat of the day is over, the images and ideas which first 
attracted his youth. Heeren has as much learning 
as Niebuhr, though, as being diflfused over a wider sur- 
face, it has not gained for him so widespread a reputa- 
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tioh : but lie lias not so much genius; his mind is pictorial chap. 
and discursive rather than profound. If he has seldom, 
however, struck out original thought himself, there is no 
one who has furnished in greater profusion the materials 
of it to others ; and to a mind fraught with the events 
and social questions of modern times there are few works 
which in every page furnish more ample subjects of 
reflection. 

Mulleh has thrown over a most interesting part of 
modern story the light of genius and the stores of Muiier. 
unbounded antiquarian research. Ilis History of Switz- 
erland is in some respects one of the most valuable 
historical works which modern literature has produced. 

It is remarkable how much more animated and pictorial 
it is than Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War: 
the work of the antiquarian seems tinged with the colours 
of poetry, that of the poet darkened by the shades of 
jirose. It is the same with Gibbon’s Rome and Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon , — a curious and apparently incxjilicable 
circumstance. Muller’s memory was prodigious. It is 
related of him that it was once betted that he would 
repeat on being asked, without previous M'arning, a com- 
plete list of all the sovereign counts of Bugey ; he did so 
immediately, and taxed himself severely for want of 
memory in not being able to tell whether one of them 
whom lie mentioned had been regent or sovereign.^ This • Mad. de 
prodigious knowledge of details, however, did not prevent pauV* 
him from painting the interesting scenes and events with "• 
the colours of romance. His descriptions of the sublime 
scenery of the Alps are masterpieces of their kind ; and 
his account of the great events of Swiss history, the con- 
spiracy of the field of Grutli, the battles of Sempach and 
Morgarten, of Naefels and Morat, of Bale and Grandcour, 
never were surpassed in pictorial power and romantic 
interest. His defect — and it is a very serious one, though 
common to him with the whole antiquarian school of histo- 
rians — is that he has overloaded his narrative with a mass 
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of insignificant details, which fatigue the reader’s mind, are 
in themselves neither interesting nor instructive, and only 
withdraw the attention from objects of real importance. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said that he would advise every 
young painter to take a brush dipped in deep shade, and 
go over three-fourths of the figures in his picture ; and 
the remark is still more applicable to historians, because 
they are perplexed with a still greater number of small 
figures. Miillcr died poor, and left an injunction to sell 
his manuscripts to pay his debts ; and if they did so, he 
bequeathed his watcli to his servant : a sure proof that 
he had the integrity of a pure mind, for with his talents, 
if he had chose to pander to any of the passions or 
ambitions of the day, he might have made a fortune. — 
“ Semper bona mentis soror est paupertas.” 

Any account of the German historians would be im- 
perfect if Von Hammer were not mentioned. His minute 
and voluminous History of Turkey, in twelve volumes, 
is an invaluable resource to all who desire to make them- 
selves acquainted with the transactions and character 
of that remarkable people, who during four centuries 
have played so very important a part in the world’s his- 
tory, and with whom its present destiny seems decisively 
wound up. He undoubtedly has many great merits. 
He is laborious, detailed, and circumstantial, and his 
examination of various authorities, both on the Asiatic 
and European side, give his history the peculiar value of 
being, in a manner, a digest of both. But with these 
remarks the meed of applause due to him must termi- 
nate : he cannot be called a great historian. He has 
neither the general views of a philosopher, nor the 
artistic skill of a painter. He is neither discursive nor 
dramatic. Pictorial he certainly is in a very high de- 
gree, for great part of his work is taken up with 
descriptions of processions, dresses, and entertainments. 
There is no perspective in his pictures ; everything is 
represented in the foreground, and worked out with equal 
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minuteness. This defect, of all others the most fatal to 
a historian, is in a peculiar manner conspicuous in his 
writings. If any one doubts it, he is recommended to 
try to read his twelve volumes. Genius is shown as 
much in what is rejected as what is retained in his- 
tory ; and it is in the judgment with which insignificant 
details are dropped out, even more than the skill with 
which interesting or material ones are portrayed, that 
the skill and discrimination of the artist is evinced. 

Heiidek was more a poet than a historian ; his works 
are rather fitted to fascinate the imagination than instruct 
the understanding. Considered in the former point of 
view, however, they have a very great charm. His Phi- 
losophy of History has no pretensions to that character ; 
but it is a brilliant scries of pictures of ancient and re- 
mote periods, which almost bring them before our eyes 
in the days of their pristine splendour. The chapters on 
Persepolis and Babylon, on the Persians and Egyptians, 
carry us back to the days of Cyrus and Darius, of Se- 
sostris and Cleopatra. His essay on the Poetry of the 
Jews, in like manner, is tinged with the soul of oriental 
song ; and never were the ideas, manners, tind habits of 
the children of the desert, who pervade every part of 
the East, unfolded with more graphic power, or stricter 
observance of the truth of nature. He has even gone, so 
far as to imitate the versification of the Hebrews, and 
that repetition of the same image or idea in different 
terms, which constitutes so remarkable a feature in their 
poetry. “ Art and nature,” says he, “ preserve always 
an imposing uniformity in the midst of their variety.” 
This is undoubtedly true, and it is a ti’uth applicable to 
others of the fine arts besides poetry. Witness the im- 
posing grandeur of the avenue of sphinxes at Luxor, the 
charming identity of the columns in the Parthenon of 
Athens, or the fa(;:ade of the Louvre at Paris. There is 
scarcely any form in nature so revolting that it may not 
be rendered imposing, or even sublime, by being repeated 
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often on a great scale : that is a truth of which the As- 
syrians at Nineveh and the Egyptians at Tliebes have 
left many proofs ; and however paradoxical it may ap- 
pear, it is undoubtedly true that ruore effect will often 
be produced, at least in architecture, by the repetition of 
ugliness than the variety of beauty. Avenues of colossal 
toads might become sublime. 

ScHLOSSER has acquired a very great reputation in 
Germany : there are several of the best judges in that 
country who consider him as entitled to a place beside 
the first historians of England or of modern France in 
philosophic eminence. His History of Europe duriny 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries is certainly a 
very remarkable, and, considering the circumstances under 
which it was written, a surprising work ; but it is far 
from being deserving of that high character. It has not 
the fault of the antiquarian historians ; it generalises 
sufficiently, and is far from being overcharged with a 
multitude of insignificant details. But put beside Hume 
or Robertson, Macchiavelli or Montesquieu, Thucydides 
or Tacitus, the inferiority is at once apparent. There are 
general ideas in plenty, but they are those of the closet, 
not the forum. What is felt as wanting are those 
general remarks, drawn from a close observation of the 
collision of the different classes of mankind in a free 
community, or the contending ambitions of their rulers in 
despotic ones, which at once carry conviction home to 
every succeeding age. But the absence of this is not to 
be ascribed as a fault in Schlosser, so much as regarded 
as the inevitable result of ideas being formed out of the 
pale of freedom ; and this consideration only places in 
a clearer light the duty incumbent on those who do enjoy 
that ine.stimable blessing, to observe human affairs with 
an impartial eye, unbiassed either by the vanity of popu- 
lar applause or the seductions of courtly power. 

Among the eminent historians of modern Germany a 
prominent place must be assigned to Ranke, whose His- 
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tory of the Popes, rendered into every civilised tongue, chap. 

has acquired a world-wide reputation. The subject is a 

very great one, possessed of that unity of interest which 
is so essential an element in success, and of undying in- lUnL. 
terest, for the papal policy is unchanged and unchange- 
able. No one can approach it without acknowledging 
the benefit he has conferred on the cause of historic truth 
by his narrative, and the ability with which be has com- 
pressed into a very moderate compass the annals of the 
long series of the holy fathers. The work, however, has 
great deficiencies. It is wanting in interest, and its 
want is not redeemed by philosophic views. The extra- 
ordinary growth of the Reformation, its subsequent sta- 
tionary condition during two hundred and fifty years, 
and the renewed vitality of Catholicism in these times, are 
portrayed, but they do not elicit from the author the re- 
llectious which such a series of events is fitted to awaken. 

No one ean expect from a history of the Popes the in- 
terest in narrative or event which we see in Livy or Sal- 
lust ; but we might see the graphic power in describing 
the changes of society which we admire in Robertson, 
the profound views which carry conviction to our minds 
in Guizot. AVhat is awanting in Ranke may be judged 
of by what has been supplied in Macaulay’s review of his 
work, one of the most brilliant of his many splendid pro- 
ductions. 

ScHLEGEL has a very high reputation in Germany, and 
his Philosophy of History is often referred to as contain- Sciiiegei. 
ing profound and important views of human affairs. 

There does not appear to be any solid foundation for this 
opinion. The Philosophy of History may be a prodigy 
in Germany, but it is a very ordinary aflTair elsewhere. 

It is little more than a clear and succinct abridgment of 
universal history for the use of schools and colleges, with 
a few observations interspersed which belong to a higher 
class. Compared with the writings of Macchiavelli, Mon- 
tesquieu, or Guizot, it is as nothing. Nowhere does it so 
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clearly appear how essential the contests of freedom arc 
to the growth of just views of human affairs, or the real 
causes which are at work in the affairs of nations. With- 
out entire liberty of thought and action it is vain to 
expect that the secret springs of events are to be disco- 
vered. Machiavelli reached them from a contemplation 
of the republics of modern, Montesquieu from the study 
of those of ancient Italy. In the despotic atmosphere 
of Vienna they cannot be attained. The real merit of 
Schlegel is as a philosopliical critic, and in that department 
his merits are hardly surpassed. Perhaps nowliere in 
literature, ancient or modern, is to be found a higher per- 
ception of the objects of art, a more generous appreciation 
of genius, than in his lectures on the drama. English 
literature has nothing of the same description which can 
be compared to it. His Esthetics, as the Germans call 
them, or principles of taste in various branches of art, are 
models of refined feeling and just criticism, and prove 
that if he failed in the Philosophy of History, it was not 
from want of the power of generalisation, but from the 
difliculty of thought being adequately directed to the 
affairs of nations under a despotic monarchy. 

It cannot be said that the German military historians 
have rivalled the transcendant phalanx which the wars of 
the Revolution have called forth in France, but neverthe- 
less they can boast of some whose merits never were sur- 
passed. At the very head of the array is to be placed 
the Archduke Charles : the first in rank is also the 
first in candour, discrimination, and just reflection. His 
Memoirs of his own immortal campaign in Germany in 
1796, and of the still more checkered and heart-stirring 
one in Italy and the Alps in 1799, are models of lucid 
and authentic military history, worthy to be placed beside 
the Commentaries of Cmsar or the Reveries of Marshal 
Saxe. The principles of strategy on a great scale, to 
which the greatest successes or reverses in war are to be 
ascribed, never were more profoundly reflected on or 
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lucidly explained than by this great commander. Like chap. 
the dictator, he discusses his own measures with an impar- 
tiality M’hich is, literally speaking, d toute 6preuve. To 
the merits of others, and most of all his opponents, he is 
ever alive, and yields a willing testimony ; he is silent only 
on the praise due to his own great achievements. In this 
respect he presents a striking contrast to Napoleon, whose 
Memoirs, distinguished by greater acuteness and reach of 
thought, arc constantly disfigured by the propensity to 
magnify self and detract fi'om the merits of others, which, 
springing from his inveterate selfishness, forma so remark- 
able and discreditable a feature in his writings. Above 
all, the narrative of the Archduke Charles is distinguished 
by that entire truthfulness, and consequent trustworthi- 
ness, which seems an inherent feature in the Teutonic 
chai’acter, and forms so striking a contrast to the mingled 
genius and falsehood which so often characterise even the 
greatest men of the Celtic. 

General CiiAUSEWiTZ had not the immense advantage 

to 52. 

enjoyed by Cmsar, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and ciausewUz. 
the Archduke Charles, of having himself directed the 
movements which he described, but he had borne a con- 
siderable command in many of the most important of 
them, and his intuitive military genius enabled him to do 
the rest. lie was born a great ‘general, if he was not 
made such. Many men are so who never drew a sword. 

The power of directing or correctly judging of military 
movements is a gift of nature which may be improved 
but is not created by practice, and often appears in its 
highest lustre in those M'ho have had none. Witness 
Napoleon’s skill in tactics as an engineer at the siege of 
Toulon, where he first saw a gun fired in anger ; in stra- 
tegy, in his first campaign in Italy. Clausewitz’s account 
of the campaigns of 1812 and the three following years 
are models of clear and accurate military narrative, the 
study of which is eminently calculated to form great 
generals. He has not the splendid power of describing 
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battles and sieges which we admire in Napier, but neither 
are his writings overloaded with the flood of insignificant 
details which in him so much distract the reader’s atten- 
tion. He takes a general view of his campaigns. He 
narrates them neither as a subordinate actor nor a gene- 
ral-in-chicf, but rather as a superior being, who, from an 
elevated point in the skies, looks dovVn, like the gods in 
the Iliad, on the contests of men. His co?ij) d'ccil is just 
and rapid — his narrative clear and succinct — his reflec- 
tions generally just, often profound. They bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Archduke Charles ; and in 
both we see similar proofs of the candour and equanimity 
of the German mind in its best mood, when swayed only 
by reason, and undisturbed by passion. 

If the Revolution in France has wanned into life a 
crowd of memoir-writers, whose eflusions throw an invalu- 
able light on the events of that memorable period, the 
war of liberation in Germany has been hardly less effica- 
cious in calling forth a host of writers, who have portrayed 
with equal felicity the changes and feelings of that event- 
ful era. Their number is so considerable that a separate 
criticism on each, in a work of general history, is impossible; 
but three stand prominently forvard, and deserve notice 
in any account, how brief soever, of German literature. 
Bautholdy’s Krieij der Tyroh’s presents a graphic and 
interesting narrative of the memorable struggle of its 
heroic mountaineers in the year 1809 ; and Vaknhagen 
VON Ense has collected with much ability, and recorded 
with dramatic effect, the most striking incidents connected 
with the war of liberation, and its hero Marshal Blucher. 


Inferior in graphic power, but much superior in political 
importance and historical information, the memoirs of 


Bauon Stein, one of the greatest and most far-seeing of 
German statesmen, exhibit a most interesting account of 


the measures which had prepared the triumph of Prus- 
sia in that memorable struggle ; while the memoir of 
Baron Muffling has furnished a valuable record, from 
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authentic materials, of the most important steps connected chap. 

. ^ * XXVIII 

with the final denouement which at Waterloo terminated 1 

the eventful drama. 1800-48. 

Autobiography, when relating to very eminent men, 
and written in a spirit of candour and moderation, is one German 
of the most interesting, and withal instructive species of piues.'”®'^'' 
composition; for it*at once amuses the indolent with the 
account of the efforts of the departed great, and encour- 
ages the strenuous, whom Providence has gifted with the 
power of emulating them. How valuable such a record 
may be is sufficiently proved by the admirable sketch of 
his life by llume — the more elaborate and charming 
autobiography of Gibbon ; while the confessions of Rous- 
seau afford a melancholy proof how completely the reve- 
lations of a great but vain man may undermine even the 
most colossal reputation, and the truth of the saying, that of 
all sights the most unbearable is a “ naked human heart.” 

Vanity is the general cause of the despicable character 
of so many biographies of themselves by eminent men ; 
and unfortunately this failing is generally the most con- 
spicuous in those of the greatest celebrity — witness the 
autobiographies of Chateaubriand and Lamartine. It is 
fortunate for the memory of Byron that his has been 
burnt ; for it would in all probability have destroyed all 
respect for his character, though it could not have impaired 
the admiration for his genius.’^ 

Germany has not been awanting in works of this de- 
scription from some of the most gifted of her sons, and Autobio- 
three stand forth pre-eminent among many others of lesser Goethe,**^ 
fame. Goethe’s Autobiography, M’ithout being so fearful £hiager, 
a confession of disgraceful turpitudes as Rousseau’s, is a 
most curious and valuable record of his mind ; so various, 
so many-sided, so full, alternately, of piercing thoughts 


* By far the best and most favourable, as well as truthful, picture of Lord 

Byron, is to be found in Lady Blessington’s conversations with him — a work 
second only to Boswell’s Johnson in fidelity and interest, and worthy of a 
lasting place beside it in English literature. 
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1 and in consequence tedious. With more enthusiasm in 

1800 - 48 . (Jisposjtjojj and romance in his tastes, that of Oehlen- 
schlager exhibits an interesting picture of the gradual 
development of an ardent and gifted mind, and of the 
mingled influence of the traditions of the olden and the 
literature of modern times upon a highly poetic tempera- 
ment. It is only to be regretted that its interest is some- 
what impaired, at least to a foreign reader, by the multi- 
tude of obscure names and characters who are introduced, 
alike unknown to general fame, and insignificant in the 
picture of character. But the most interesting of all these 
autobiographies, as the briefest, is that of Andersen, the 
celebrated Danish novelist. The picture of his early life 
in the island of Oldensee, and the patriarchal manners of the 
inhabitants of the archipelago in which it is placed, is in 
the highest degree interesting; as is also the picture of the 
successive means by which his genius was developed, and 
raised him from a humble station in a provincial town to 
the society of kings and queens. It is only to be regretted 
that vanity, the usual foible of successful authors, is too 
conspicuous in the later pages of his biography, and 
strangely contrasts with the simplicity and candour of his 
earlier narrative. It is surprising that so many authors of 
discernment, in scanning the character of others, fall into 
this mistake when delineating themselves, and prove blind 
to the obvious truth that vanity is not only always contemp- 
tible, but never fails to defeat its own object, because it 
wounds the amour propre of those who read its effusions. 

56. Romances and novels innumerable have of late years 
,^Gcr“ prolific press of Germany ; any attempt 

many their to enumerate even their names is impossible in a work of 
ractor! ' ^ general history. Generally speaking, they cannot be said 
to be at all comparable to those of England or France. 
Scott, Bulwer, and Madame de Stael, have met with no 
rivals in the Fatherland. They are generally distin- 
guished by one characteristic — they paint only one, or at 
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most two, strata of society. In the first instance, the chap. 

extravagant admiration which was felt for Goethe’s 1 

Weriher led to a crowd of sentimental writers, who 
descanted on the moon, and midnight serenades, and 
dying lovers, till ridicule was brought over the whole sub- 
ject. As usual in such cases, the next school went into 
the opposite extreme, and the exact representation of 
real life, with no fictitious additions, became the great 
object. By its authors, society in a village or small 
country town in Germany is painted with minuteness and 
fidelity, but nothing more. The village priest, the apo- 
thecary, the bailiff of the neighbouring castle, with occa- 
sional glimpses of the inmates of the castle itself; the 
simple life of the shopkeepers, the visits of strolling 
actors and actresses, who turn the heads of all the young 
men ; the return from the wars of the hussar officers, who 
captivate all the maidens; the intrigues of a young baron 
with a simple true-hearted frau, constitute in general the 
shape of their tales. 

Another class of novels belong to the philosophical 
school ; they are filled with abstract disquisitions, and The pwio- 
resemble rather moral or metaphysical essays than no^i'iLts. 
pictures of life. As a necessary consequence, they are 
for the most part insupportably dull : romance may 
often be made the vehicle of the most exalted senti- 
ment, the purest morality, but it must be by event, not 
prelection ; by character, not disquisition. Even the best 
novels of Goethe and Wieland are not free from this 
defect ; there are many passages which every reader is 
fain to pass over. It is remarkable how much more home- 
spun and limited in conception their novels are than their 
poetry or their dramas : but a little reflection must show 
how this has come, and unavoidably come to pass. 

Novels are intended to paint real life, and are in general 
interesting in proportion as they delineate with accuracy 
and truth, and yet romantic interest, the manners and 
incidents of those with whom we are acquainted ; poetry 
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and the drama diverge into the ideal world, and bring 
to view the events and character of all ages. Ima- 
gination and study can find the last, but nothing can 
supply the want of actual observation in the first. The 
German authors, who almost all belong to the burgher 
class, and are familiar with its manners only, can paint 
them, and they have done so admirably ; but we can 
expect from them nothing more ; and it need not be said 
that they form a part only of the materials of fiction. 

To these observations an exception must be made in 
the case of the distinguished authoress wliose romances 
have excited unusual attention in Germany. The 
Countess Haiin-Haiin lias been gifted by nature with 
the true genius of poetry and romance ; and her position 
in society has enabled her to paint its highest as well as 
its inferior scenes. Her mind is enamoured of strong 
emotions ; like Rachel, she makes straight to them, and, 
passing lightly over the smiles, dwells with sympathetic 
interest on the tears. Her best novels have been trans- 
lated into French and English, and have acquired a 
European reputation. There are many scenes in them, 
however, which to our ideas seem coarse, and the denoue- 
ment is often of questionable morality,' — a singular circum- 
stance in an authoress who, in her beautiful little volume, 
Ave Maria, has given so many proofs of a refined mind, 
and of the most heartfelt and exalted piety. We see the 
same strange mixture, however, in several other German 
writers, and we need not wonder at it when mc observe 
it also in Steele and Addison. It is want of refine- 
ment in taste more than deficiency in moral sense, which 
is the cause of this blemish in German literature; if their 
ideas were more depraved, they would, like the French 
novelists, be more careful to shroud them in refined and 
elegant language. 

It is impossible, in a sketch of this brief description, 
to give any idea of the immense crowd of romance- 
writers who during the last forty years have appeared in 
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Germany. Their name is legion, and a discussion of 
their separate merits would occupy many volumes ; but 
one has recently appeared whose merits are so great and 
generally acknowledged as to call for a separate notice. 
M. Haklander unites in himself several of the most 
striking qualities of our greatest contemporary novelists. 
In graphic description of character, in all grades of 
society, and occasional pathetic power, he recalls Dickens ; 
in the evolving of the story, when to all appearance 
hopelessly complicated, he resembles Bulwer. He has 
not, however, the profound knowledge of the human heart, 
or turn for philosophic reflection, which distinguish the 
works of the latter author. His most celebrated work, 
Europdische Sclavenleben, is intended to exhibit a pic- 
ture of all the stages of society, from the cellars, through 
the saloon, to the garret, in order to prove that the con- 
ventional bonds of civilised life in Europe are even more 
galling than the rude fetters of the African, and that 
many a wliite slave would have something to envy in the 
lot of Uncle Tom. It is to be feared there is too much 
truth in this view of the effects of civilisation, and in 
working it out M. Haklander lias evinced great dramatic 
power, and a thorough acquaintance with all the grada- 
tions of German society. His picture of the ballet- 
dancers, and their fearful subjection to the caprices of 
the public ; of the ardent and impassioned baron, of the 
restraints, etiquette, and difficulties of the ducal courts, 
and of the licentious life of the robbers, cannot be ex- 
ceeded in fidelity and force of drawing. Unfortunately 
they are not calculated to elucidate any definite moral 
impression, and consequently fall short of the highest 
object of works of imagination, that of being at once true 
to nature and elevating in their tendency. The characters 
in the Europdische Sclavenleheriy as in My Novel by 
Bulwer, are so numerous that the two first volumes seem 
rather too complicated for interest ; but in the first, as in 
the English novel, they are all made to concur in the 
YOL. V. K 
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1 highly popular novel, if done by kindred genius, would be 

1800-48. Qjjg most popular works of fiction of our times. 

There is one species of fiction peculiar to Germany and 
AnderMn. the uortlieru nations, which they have cultivated with 
extraordinary success : this is that of supposing animals, 
plants, or trees, to be animated with human feeling, and 
to express their thoughts in human language. Andersen 
has composed several charming tales of this description, 
■W’hich may be classed with any in the world for interest 
and simplicity. They have not the deep insight into 
human nature whicli distinguishes the somewhat similar 
fictions of La Fontaine, nor the amusing prattling of Gay ; 
but in variety of fancy, richness of imagery, simplicity of 
thought, and versatility of imagination, they are unrivalled. 
Many ideas in them are entirely novel to English readers, 
and bespeak the chill of the hyperborean regions. The 
first burst of spring after the long night of an arctic 
winter, the frozen fields of Lapland, the Snow Queen, the 
return of the swallows, the migration of the storks, and 
many similar images, indicate the feelings and ideas 
awakened by the arctic regions, and have all the attrac- 
tions, in some degree, of novelty to those dwelling in 
milder latitudes. His Bilderhuch ohne Bilder is one 
of the most charming creations of poetic fancy. His idea 
of the moon recounting all the scenes on ■«’hich her mid- 
night rays fall in the wide expanse of the globe, in every 
country and in every clime, is not only highly poetical, 
but affords the richest field for graphic power and varied 
imagery. The Hindoo maiden who looks for an omen of 
the safety of her beloved in the waters of the Ganges, the 
iceberg of Greenland, the camel-driver shading his face 
from the burning sands of the Sahara with a bunch of 
feathers, the tragic scenes of the French Revolution, the 
horrors of the Moscow retreat, the simple patriarchal life 
of the Danish isles, the infancy of Thorwaldsen, the last 
hours of Napoleon, alternately employ his magic pencil, 
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and form, with many others, a series of pictures unrivalled chap. 
in the whole field of German literature for simplicity, 
variety, and poetic interest. I800-48. 

Jean Paul Richter has a prodigious reputation in 
Germany, but it is by no means equally great in foreign Jean Paul 
countries. The reason is that his language is too home- 
spun ; his ideas are too much localised. He has observed 
and painted and philosophised with great ability within 
a certain sphere, but his vision has not gone beyond it. 

Life and manners in a provincial German town, and the 
caustic observations of a sage upon them, constitute the 
staple of his productions ; and though they are done with 
sagacious thought and witty satire, and often profound 
observation, they are not calculated to attract universal 
notice. They have neither the deep thought of Bacon, 
nor the admirable wit of Cervantes, nor the sagacious 
insight into the heart, of Scott or Bulwer, which have 
gained for their writings universal fame. But as pictures 
of a satire upon German life they have very great merit, 
and have made a valuable addition to European literature. 

A work of the size of Bacon’s Essays, containing a selec- 
tion of his observations and apothegms, would be of the 
highest interest, and, like the maxims of Larochefoucauld, 
acquire a universal reputation. 

It is not to be concluded, from the great number of 
imaginative writers in Germany, and the large space piuiosophic 
allotted in this sketch to their consideration, that fancy is Germany, 
the only field of literature which the Teutonic genius has 
cultivated with success. The German mind, eminently 
contemplative, has laboured also in the field of philosophy, 
and the works of their sages are not only noble monu- 
ments of thought, highly characteristic of the turn of their 
minds, but have exercised an important influence on the 
whole character of their literature, and the destinies of 
their country. Unlike the French philosophy of the same 
period, which is entirely founded on selfishness, the Ger- 
man is rested on the generous affections ; unlike the 
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philosophy of Locke, -which refers all our ideas to impres- 
sions derived from the senses, it has embraced the doc- 
trines of the idealists, who contend for the existence of 
innate ideas. When the realists referred to the maxim 
of the scholiasts, “Nihil est in intellectu quod non ante 
fuerat in sensu,” Leibnitz, the father of the Teutonic 
philosophy, made the sublime addition, “ Nisi intellectus 
ipse.” It is perhaps impossible in this much-vexed ques- 
tion to come nearer the truth than is done in these words. 
Locke was quite right when he maintained that our infor- 
mation was entirely derived from our senses, and the 
doctrine of innate ideas seems to have no solid foundation 
in what we know' of human nature. But, on the other 
hand, it is equally clear that when certain impressions are 
obtained from the senses, the mind will draw conclusions 
and form ideas from them altogether foreign to anything 
derived from the senses; and although it is doubtless true 
that these ideas could not have been formed but from the 
materials furnished by the senses, it is not the less true 
that all the senses in the w'orld could not have furnished 
the idea but for the self-acting powers of the sentient 
mind. 

Kant is the second father of the modern German 
philosophy, and he is regarded by a large class of dis- 
ciples in the Fatherland rather with the veneration with 
wbich the disciples of Plato looked up to their preceptor, 
than with the feelings usual between pupils and their 
masters in modern society. It cannot be denied that he 
was in many respects a great man. Born, bred, and 
living all his life to a very advanced age in Kdnigsberg, 
he derived scarce anything from the intercourse of so- 
ciety, and found the materials for his world of thought in 
his own mind, and his own mind alone. But these re- 
sources were immense. The sciences, the literature, the 
languages of the north, were familiar to him ; and without 
seeking to apply these advantages to the acquisition of 
fame or fortune, he spent his life in solitary reflections 
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on his own thoughts, and the laws by which mind is chap. 

regulated. His great work, the Critick of Pure Rea- 1 

son, which treats of the mind alone, was for nearly i'***®-^**- 
twenty years after its publication without readers ; but 
at length some adventurous students had courage to open 
it, and such a multitude of original and profound ideas 
were discovered, as speedily led to its being generally 
studied, and acquiring a colossal fame in Germany. It 
was succeeded, after a long interval, by a treatise on 
Practical Reason, and another on Judgment, the first 
of which treats of the laws of morality, and corresponds 
to Reid’s Active Powers, and the last unfolds the prin- 
ciples of taste and beauty. Without affirming that the 
solitary meditation of the German sage has in every in- 
stance led to the discovery of truth, it may safely be 
affirmed that they are all of an elevated and ennobling 
character, equally removed from the selfish egotism of 
the French encyclopedists, and the dangerous doctrines, 
tending to materialism, of the English metaphysicians. 

What is chiefly to be regretted in the writings of Kant 
is tlie style, which in general is so involved and obscure 
as to render his meaning extremely difficult of compre- 
hension even to the Germans themselves, and to a 
foreigner often unintelligible. This is a fault common 
to him with most other German metaphysicians, and 
it is in a great degree to be ascribed to the extraordi- 
nary length of their sentences, which often extend over 
half, sometimes a whole page ; — a strange unaccount- 
able practice, which can never be sufficiently con- 
demned, and should serve as a beacon to all writers in 
this country. 

Fichte and Schelling have pushed to an extreme 
the doctrines of Kant, and in some respects brought upon Pichte'and 
them discredit. Reversing the doctrines of the mate- 
rialists, they make the soul all in all. In this respect 
their doctrines are akin to those of Bishop Berkeley ; and 
if philosophy is to run into extreme, and discard one or 
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XXVIII ^ 

1 so with matter and its attributes than mind and its attri- 

1800-48. jg neejjiess to say, however, that the former 

speaks in so forcible a manner to the great majority of 
mankind, that the latter is never likely to find proselytes 
but among a small band of contemplative philosophers or 
dreamy enthusiasts. On this account no real danger to 
the interests of society or public morality is to be appre- 
hended from their lucubrations : but the case is very differ- 
ent with those who represent the soul as consisting of a par- 
ticular modification of matter, physical enjoyments as the 
chief end of existence, and the means of their acquisition 
the only object of a sensible man’s pursuit. As these are 
the maxims to which the great bulk of mankind in jjvery 
age are in practice inclined, any system of philosophy 
which gives them the support of principle is dangerous, 
and if generally received, may prove fatal to the best 
interests of society. Fichte’s doctrines are different in a 
great measure from those of Schelling, inasmuch as the 
former rests entirely on the contemplation of the mind, 
which he regards as necessarily endowed, like the circles 
or triangles of geometry, with certain fixed qualities, dis- 
coverable, like them, by the efforts of philosophy ; the 
latter admits largely the influence of external nature, and 
deduces most of our ideas from its sensations, and the 
charm of imagination to which its beauties give rise. In 
this respect his ideas border on those of the materialists ; 
but yet with this vital difference, that the material world 
is regarded by him as the appliances which surround and 
awaken the soul, but not as the soul itself, which alone 
is immortal, and shall exist after the outer crust shall 
have melted away, 

55 The doctrines of the German idealists bear so close an 
f-o those which, from the dawn of philosophy, have 
prevailed among the Orientals, and especially the inhabi- 
tants of Hindostan, that it was to be expected that ere 
long some one would arise who should trace the connec- 
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tion which subsists between them. Such a philosopher 
accordingly appeared in Fkedekick Schlegel, brother 
to the great jesthetic essayist. Immense study, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the oriental languages, had 
given this very eminent man almost as complete a know- 
ledge of the Indian philosophy as the English scholars who 
had been brought into personal contact with the Brahmins; 
and his treatise on the Lamjaage and Philosophy of 
the Indians brings out in a very interesting manner, and 
with the aid of great learning, the affinity which subsists 
between the thoughts and languages of the two great and 
long -separated families of mankind, the similarity of 
which betrays their common origin. He agrees with 
Bailly in thinking that an original race of men had, 
anterior to the date of authentic history, inhabited the 
regions of Central Asia, and spread from thence, on the 
one hand, across the Himalaya snows into the plains of 
Hindostan ; on the other, over the Ural Mountains into 
the Sarmatian and German fields. It is curious how 
the researches of philosophy, from whatever quarter 
arising, come back to the origin of mankind in Central 
Asia, and the dispersion of the children of Noah to the 
three quarters of the ancient world. 

Jacobi is one of the few men of family and fortune in 
Germany who, surmounting the aristocratic prejudices 
with which they are surrounded, have devoted their tal- 
ents to philosophy and literature. His principles are as 
elevated as those of Kant, but they differ widely from 
them ; they exhibit the reaction of mind against the 
austere doctrines of that celebrated philosopher. Dis- 
satisfied with placing morality, like mathematical proposi- 
tions, in certain abstract truths apart from human senti- 
ment and feeling, he has gone into the other extreme, 
and referred it altogether to the sensibility which, accord- 
ing to him, is the revelation to erring man of the Divine 
will. Everything, in this view, which our feelings approve 
or admire is right, without reference to any other stan- 
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dard than those feelings themselves. “ Yes,” says he, in 
a fit of enthusiasm, “ I would lie, like the dying Desde- 
mona — I would deceive, like Orestes, when he strove to 
die in place of Pylades — I would assassinate, like Timo- 
leon — I would commit perjury, like Epamiiiondas or 
John de Witt — I would commit suicide, like Cato — I 
would be sacrilegious, as David ; for I have the internal 
conviction that in pardoning these faults, though they be 
according to the letter, man is only exercising the sove- 
reign right which the majesty of his being confers upon 
him : he affixes the seal of his dignity, the seal of his 
divine nature, to tlie pardon wliich he accords.” This 
eloquent hyperbole proves tl>at there is something erro- 
neous in the principles on wliich it is founded ; nor is it 
difficult to sec in what that error consists. It lies in 
supposing that there is no standard of riglit or wrong 
other than what our feelings may be interested in or 
admire — a doctrine which would utterly confound all 
ideas of morality, and substitute for the eternal dictates 
of conscience the effusions of a dreamy and enthusiastic 
sensibility. 

It is often said that the character of German thought 
on religious matters is owing to its inhabitants having, 
in the northern provinces, embraced the Protestant faith ; 
it would be nearer the truth to say that they have 
embraced Protestantism because they were impressed by 
nature with a certain vein of religious thought. They 
were dreamy and abstract in the cloister before they 
were so in the pulpit : their natural turn of mind was 
nursed in the monastery ere it reached the forum. As 
the Reformation everywhere was the revolt of the human 
mind against the ceremonies and corruptions of the 
Church of Romo, so it ran into the other extreme ; and 
in those countries in which the disposition of the people 
led to its being embraced with most fervour, it ended in 
the substitution of internal fervour, and a species of self- 
applauding austerity, for the external observances which 
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had become the subject of so much abuse. This tendeucy chap. 

is particularlj observable in Germany and Scotland — two 

countries in which the national temperament of mingled 
gravity and fervour is much tlie same, and in which the 
progress of the reformation movement has been extremely 
similar. The insurrection of the boors in the former 
country was exactly analogous to the excesses of the fol- 
lowers of John Knox in the latter. In both countries 
the triumph of the Reformation M'as signalised by a sys- 
tem of faith which substituted internal illumination and 
fervour for external form and observance — which embraced 
the dogma of election, from tlie charitable conviction that 
a certain sect is the object of Divine favour, and all others 
of reprobation, and invariably places itself in the former 
class and its opponents in the latter. 

Doctrines of this sort may, during the heat of eontest 
or in the first fervour of innovation, prevail generally Reaction 
amongst a distracted people, and, from the usual tenacity thesedoc- 
of the human mind to error in matters of belief, long tlonah&m. 
linger among the peasantry and half-educated classes. 

But it is impossible that they can long coexist with 
general intelligence and reflection; and they speedily 
melt away before the light of reason. The reaction 
ere long begins in the most highly - educated classes 
and the strongest minds : the danger is that, for a time 
at least, it goes too far. It began first in Scotland. The 
principles of Blair and Robertson w’ere tlie effort of intel- 
ligent man to escape from the dogmas of the Puritans, 
the fervour of the Covenanters, without departing from the 
great truths of Christianity; and Hume’s Essays and 
History afford a proof that, when the current sets in that 
direction, these limits will not long be observed. The 
progress was the same, thougli a little later, in Germany. 

The Rational School of divines indicates the reaction 
of human thought against the fervour of the peasants of 
Munster, the sentimental dreams of the metaphysicians, 
the self- applauding fervour of the elect. But it is easier 
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! be traced, and to find a parallel for them in the oscilla- 

1800 - 46 . tjojjg (jf tjje pendulum, than to provide an antidote to the 
opposite set of errors, which they inevitably induce; and 
great has been the alarm excited in the minds of the sin- 
cere friends of Christianity from the progress of the sys- 
tem of rationalism in Germany. 

jjg Strauss’s Life op Jesus Christ is the leading work 
Strauss’, of this scliool, and tlie one which has done most to spread 
Jesus its tenets through foreign lands. It is a scheme of faith 
■ which is peculiarly attractive at first sight to persons of 
a vigorous intellect, and masculine independent turn of 
mind. Equally removed from the slavish submission to 
authority and unmeaning ceremonies of the Homan Catho- 
lics, and the visionary dreams and self-applauding fervour 
of the Puritans, it professes, without openly disputing the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, to establish them 
on what is deemed the solid basis of truth and reason. 
To effect this object it strives, so far as possible, to ex- 
plain away every miraculous event, to solve every dark 
enigma, to elude every metaphysical difficulty connected 
with the Christian faith, and to reduce it to a sublime 
and beneficent ^system of morality, which reason may 
embrace without difficulty, and reflection adhere to with- 
out regret. According to it, our Saviour was a wise 
and virtuous man, whose precepts it would be well if the 
world would follow ; but only in a greater degree than 
Confucius, Socrates, or Plato, illuminated by Divine light. 
All the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, the Trinity, the 
Godhead of our Saviour, the Pall of Man, the Redemp- 
tion, are either denied or passed over with very little con- 
sideration, as tending only to immerse the mind in abstract 
and metaphysical questions, to the neglect of the weightier 
matters of the law. 

Great is the alarm which these tenets, and the writings 
of Strauss in particular — which have had an immense cir- 
culation in Germany — has produced among divines and 
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the friends of religion in this country. There does not chap. 

appear to be any real ground for these apprehensions. : 

A rational system of religion — that is, a religion -which 
excludes or avoids mysteries — never will meet with a The alarm 

1 thence aris 

general reception among mankind, for this simple reason, ingisun- 
that all feel the subject is wrapt in mystery, and that all 
attempts to penetrate it are vain. A system of faith 
which admits nothing but what we can understand, and 
which our reason approves, is universally felt to be unsa- 
tisfactory and erroneous. The slightest consideration 
must show that everything connected with religion, and 
which no faith can avoid, is a mystery which we may 
believe, but cannot understand. Creation, birth, death, 
the world to come, the growth of a plant, the formation 
of mind, the Supreme Being, eternity, infinity, omnipre- 
sence, omnipotence, are all mysteries wliich can never be 
explained on the principles of our reason. W e speak of 
them, we give them names, we know they are real things, 
but if we analyse our thoughts we shall find that we can- 
not form a conception of them ; while at the same time 
our reason tells us, and their appearance in all languages 
proves, that they are ideas which universally and inevi- 
tably arise in tlie human mind. What is the mystery of 
the Trinity, of M'hich so much is said, but a part, and a 
very small part only, of the mystery of the omnipresence 
of the Deity, which no faith in any age has ventured to 
deny \ Every religion that ever prevailed generally 
among men has admitted the doctrine of original sin, and 
the necessity of expiation by sacrifice — for this plain rea- 
son, that every man is conscious of so much sin in himself 
that he shrinks from meeting the Divine justice without 
some atonement irrespective of his OM'n deserts. For this 
reason there is not the slightest danger of any system which 
professes to explain the mysteries of nature and existence 
by the mere deductions of human reason ever being perma- 
nently adopted by mankind. It may be embraced by 
the learned during the reaction against the absurdities of 
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XXVIII * . . J G j 

! of the people it will be felt as utterly unsatisfactory, like 

iBoo- 48 . attempting without wings to ascend to heaven. Revela- 
tion of mystery, belief in the incomprehensible, are indis- 
pensable for any creed whicii is to obtain a lasting place 
among men, because they alone are felt to satisfy their 
wants and be equal to the difficulty. And it will be 
found in the end that the Christian religion, which reveals 
enough of mystery to arrest the attention of the most 
reflecting, and contains enough of precept to be level to the 
comprehension of the most illiterate, is the one framed by 
Supreme Wisdom for, and best adapted to, the combined 
strength and weakness, knowledge and ignorance, bold- 
ness in thought and submission in belief, which we see in 
man. 

Such is a brief, and, of necessity, most imperfect ac- 
Reflections couut of German literature, as it has been developed 
literature, during the period embraced in this history. Its merit 
and importance will not be duly appreciated unless it is 
recollected that it has been entirely the creation of eighty 
years, and for the most part of the last half-century. 
Unlike the literature of Italy, which sprang up during 
two hundred years on the revival of letters, or of France 
and England, which have slowly evolved during the 
mental struggles of three centuries, it has all been pro- 
duced by the mental effort of one or at most two genera- 
tions. No long line of illustrious men marked its pro- 
gress : they all sprang up at once, as Minerva fully 
armed from the brain of Jupiter. This circumstance is 
very remarkable, when the great extent and variety of 
literary excellence in Germany is taken into considera- 
tion ; and it is fitted to inspire the most consolatory 
belief in regard to the permanent nature of human pro- 
gress. Goethe says that the human mind is constantly 
advancing, but it is in a spiral line ; and it may be 
added, that in a spiral the curves are alternately in light 
and shadow. The annals of his own country afford the 
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clearest proof of the truth of the observation. To ap- chap. 

^ *\r'V''\7TTT 

pearance, the German mind was entirely dormant during ; 

the long winter of the middle ages : but on the return of i 800 - 4 «. 
spring the ceaseless progress appeared ; it sprang up at 
once, like the burst of nature after an arctic winter. The 
luxuriance of intellectual vegetation which tlius broke 
forth teaches us that, even when apparently lifeless, the 
human mind is incessantly acting ; that it is during the 
long period of repose that error is forgotten and preju- 
dice dies out ; and that under circumstances where reason 
might despair of the fortunes of the species, the benefi- 
cent powers of nature are incessantly acting, and pre- 
paring in silence the renovation of the world. 

The great characteristic of German literature, and that 
which gives it so inexpressible a charm to readers in General 

• • * • • • cllliFiiCt'Cl'’ 

foreign countries, is the freshness and originality of its German 
ideas. Formed for the most part on the study of an- 
tiquity, and having in some respects attained its highest 
excellence when the classical authors exclusively formed 
the taste of all persons of cultivated minds, the literature 
of Italy, Spain, France, and England, of necessity is 
deeply imbued witli its images, and regulated by its 
ideas. The French and Italian drama is entirely clas- 
sical ; not only are the cliaracters and events almost all 
taken from the history of Greece or Rome, but the finest 
plays of Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, Alfieri, and Metas- 
tasio, are little more than free translations of those of 
Sophocles and Euripides. No scholar need be told how 
deeply read Milton and Tasso, and Ariosto and Dante, 
were in classical lore, and how much they are indebted 
to the genius of antiquity for many of their most capti- 
vating beauties and constant allusions. But it is other- 
wise with the Germans, at least with such of their writers 
as are distinguished by the true national character. The 
Teutonic race, when they settled in the Fatherland, had 
patriotic feeling enough to discard not only the language 
but the ideas of Greece and Rome. Their thoughts are 
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CHAP, as novel as their words are strange to foreign ears. Their 
finest writers, Schiller, Goethe, and Wieland, have bor- 
1800-48. indeed, from ancient literature its taste and refine- 

ment, but they have engrafted them on their own thoughts 
and images and feelings. From this auspicious union 
has sprung a progeny more charming than either of the 
parents taken singly. In reading the great German 
writers, while we have not lost the charm of ancient taste, 
we feel that we have entered, as it were, upon a new 
world ; a fresh soil has been turned up, and the earth 
teems with the luxuriance of virgin vegetation. Their 
ideas are often so novel, and yet so beautiful, that we are 
led to suspect for a moment that they had been the crea- 
tion of some purer age, and after being buried for cen- 
turies, been newly turned up by modern hands ; — like the 
Grecian statues, which, after lying for fifteen hundred 
years under the ruins of antiquity, emerge pure, unsullied 
in pristine beauty, when revealed by the zeal of modern 
industry. 

.g The chief reproach which is usually made against 
itsiomantic modcm German literature, is its romantic and sentimental 
mental cha- character, and its inapplicability to the affiiirs of the 
world, whether in nations or individuals. It is impossible 
to deny that there is some truth in this observation ; and 
certainly, when the enthusiasm of the German mind came 
to be applied in 1848 to political affairs, it afforded no 
indication of being qualified to produce a stable or prac- 
ticable form of government. Probably, too, if any one 
, were to take Wilhelm Meistcr or Werther for a guide 
in private life, he would be as effectually ruined as the 
cause of German freedom was in that year by the excesses 
of its supporters. But, all this notwithstanding, the tone 
of German literature, upon the whole, is of a noble and 
elevating character, and such as is fitted to produce the 
most beneficial effects on the character of mankind. It has 
one inestimable quality — it is for the most part unselfish ; 
its foUies and weaknesses, such as they are, are all of a 
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generous and romantic character. As such, it is eminently chap. 

fitted to combat the egotism and selfishness which is the 1 

root of nearly all the social evils that afilict mankind, and 
which increase in intensity and influence with the growth 
of riches and the progress of civilisation. Beyond all ques- 
tion, the tone of German literature had a material influence 
in producing that burst of generous enthusiasm which, in 
the war of liberation, effected tlie deliverance of the 
Fatherland. And if it be said. What is the use of all this 
romance and sentiment — to what practical purpose can it 
be applied 'i the answ’cr is, it is the antidote to the selfish- 
ness which is the banc of humanity, and the corrective of 
the greatest debaser of the human mind, the most prolific 
source of human evils. “ What is the use,” says Madame 
de Stael, “of the Apollo Belvidere, the pictures of Raphael, 
the poetry of Racine What does all that is beautiful 
serve, if not the soul itself ? It is the same with philo- 
sophy; it is the beauty of thought : it attests the dignity 
of that Being which is eternal and invisible, and i 

ceases to strive after what is eternal and invisible, how magne, m. 
far soever it may be removed from all that is gross in c. 7.’ 
present existence.” ^ 

The same principles which have influenced the literature 
and philosophy of Germany appear also in the fine arts, oi.jeltof 
The imitation of nature is not the object they pursue — it 
is ideal beauty to which they aspire ; and it is the inces- 
sant striving after that elevated shadow which is the real 
cause of the greatness which they have attained. It is to 
this that is to be ascribed the extraordinary perfection to 
which they have brought the art of music, the one of the 
fine arts which has the least relation with the wants or 
appliances of present existence. Mozart and Beetho- 
ven stand alone in this respect ; even Italian music 
must yield to the variety of their conceptions, the bril- 
liancy of their expression, the pathos of their sentiment. 

It is the constant effort to express the ideal which has 
produced this excellence. “ The impression,” says Ma- 
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dame de Stael, “ ■which ■we receive from the fine arts has 
not the smallest analogy to that which imitation, how 
perfect soever, produces. Man has in his soul innate 
feelings, which the real will never completely satisfy ; and 
it is to these sentiments that the imagination of painters 
and poets has given form and life. The first of arts — 
music — what does it imitate ? Yet of all the gifts of the 
Divinity it is the most magnificent, for the very reason 
that it is the most superfluous. The sun gives us his light ; 
we breathe the air of a serene heaven ; all the beauties of 
nature tend in some way to the use of man; music alone 
is of no utility, and it is for that reason it is so noble, and 
moves us so profoundly. The farther it is removed from 
any practical application, the nearer is it brought to that 
secret fountain of our thoughts, which is always only 
rendered more distant by its application to any practical 
object.” ^ 

Thorwaldsen is a Dane by birth ; but Denmark is but 
a promontory of Germany, and the Danes are a branch 
only of the great Teutonic race. Like Andersen and 
Tycho Brahe, though born in Denmark, he may be claimed 
as one of the glories of the Teutonic race. In some re- 
spects he is the greatest sculptor that modern Europe has 
produced. There is no imitation about him ; his concep- 
tions, like those of all his countrymen, are drawn from him- 
self alone, lie has not the vast imagination and daring 
genius of Michael Angelo, but neither has he his bizarre 
and sometimes grotesque conceptions. Not less refined 
in taste and delicate in execution than Canova, he is more 
original; he has taken from the antique their aspiration 
after the ideal, but not copied their forms. Canova, in 
his greatest works, has done little more; his “Perseus” in 
the Vatican is an obvious imitation of the Apollo ; his 
“Venus” is a modernised and half- veiled Venus de Medicis. 
The difference between these two great artists is seen in 
Thorwaldsen’s “Venus presenting the Apple to Paris not 
less beautiful in form than Canova’s, it is entirely original ; 
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the attitude is unlike anythina; in the antique. His chap. 

“ Triumph of Alexander ” is the finest seriesof basso-relievos 1 

that modern genius has produced. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance, indicating how many exceptions must be made 
to the general opinion that the fine arts can flourish only 
in the regions of the sun, that the mighty genius of Thor- 
waldsen has been warmed into life on the shores of the 
Baltic, and only required to be matured in taste amidst 
the monuments of Rome. 

Dannekbb is another proof that it is in the north that 
we are now to look for the successors of Phidias. His Danneicer 
“Ariadne seated on the Panther ” has all the delicacy and ***' 
beauty of the antique, while, at the same time, it is quite 
original ; the eternal imitation of Greek forms and 
attitudes has been abandoned by one who had yet 
inhaled to the full extent their spirit. The study of an- 
tiquity, whether in art or literature, is the best foundation 
for fresh excellence, if it is done in a worthy spirit — that 
is, by a perception of its taste, and a desire to rival, not 
copy, its remains. Considered as the study of achieved 
and impassable excellence, which is to be imitated, not 
emulated, it is nothing but a fetter on the human mind, 
and may chain it for ages to correct mediocrity. The 
recent sculptors of Germany have shown that they have 
studied the antique in the true spirit. Kiss’s group 
of the “ Amazon combating the Tiger” is worthy of being 
placed beside the finest Metopes of the Pai’thenon ; 
for it is not merely ideal beauty, but ideal beauty in 
the moment of violent action, — a difficult but not im- 
possible combination, and which, when mastered, reveals 
the highest powers, as well as conception of art. Com- 
pare the Apollo Belvidere with the fighting gladiator, 
and this will at once appear. The bronze statues re- 
cently erected at Berlin and Munich, by Kiss, Rausch, 
and several of their countrymen, have opened, as it were, 
a new era in art, and showed that regeneration may in 
the end spring even from the conquests of barbarism, and 
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CHAP, that in art as well as nature, the “ Goths hare broken in 
1 and amended the puny breed.” 

ISOMS. Yjjg modern school of German painting is not less 
Painting in characteristic of the combined caution and daring, imita- 
Germany. Originality, industry and genius, which nature 

seems to have impressed as its signet-mark on the Teutonic 
race. In portrait-painting it has by no means attained 
the level of Titian or Vandyke, of Reynolds or Raeburn ; 
perhaps the existing society in Germany does not afford 
sufficient encouragement for such a school to arise in that 
department of art. But it is otherwise in landscape- 
painting ; in that branch the German masters have attained 
an eminence beyond their contemporaries in any otlier 
country of Europe, and in some respects on a level with 
the finest remains of ancient art. They have reached that 
which is the very essence of beauty in painting — com- 
bined minuteness of finishing and generality of eflect. 
The breadth of their pieces renders them impressive at 
any distance, their exquisite details worthy of admiration 
on the closest inspection. This combination, so uniformly 
conspicuous in the works of nature, and so charmingly 
imitated in her most gifted disciples, Claude and Poussin, 
is the chief characteristic and chief excellence of the 
modern school of German painting. 

The landscapes of the chief modern German artists are 
Theirro- much in the style of Ruysdael, so far as the colouring and 
general effect go ; but the subjects are much wilder and 
more romantic — they savour more of Salvator’s concep- 
tions. The rugged and magnificent scenery of Norway, 
with its fiords, its rapids, its cataracts, its dark forests and 
snowy mountains, its herds of reindeer and clouds of 
birds, has strongly attracted the Teutonic imagination. 
It has fiown back to the mountains of Scandinavia as to 
its native seats, and inhaled the spirit which, in the 
mighty island of the west, has inspired the kindred genius 
of poetry : — 
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'‘Oh, lover of the desert, hail ’ 

Say in what wild and pathless vale, 

Or in what lonely mountain-side. 

Midst falls of water, you reside I 
Midst broken rocks — a rugged scene — 

With green and grassy dales between ; 

Midst forests dark of aged oak, 

Ne’er echoing to the woodman’s stroke. 

Whore Nature loves to sit alone. 

Majestic, on her craggy throne !” — Warton. 

Architecture has shared in the general moTement of 
the German mind during tlie last half-centurj, and many 
imposing monuments of that noble art have arisen in the 
German field. They differ from the stately cathedrals of 
the medieval ages; they have not the austere but im- 
pressive gloom of the Gothic style. They share in the 
brilliancy of Grecian imagination, without the passion for 
variety wdiich has corrupted its style in the Italian cities. 
The magnificent peristyle of the W alhalla overhangs in 
awful sublimity the stream of the Danube ; the beautiful 
fronts of the Glyptothek charm the eye amidst the pil- 
lared scenery of Munich. Nowhere is to be seen a finer 
specimen of the masculine grandeur of the Doric style 
than in the Brandenburg Gate of Berlin, or of the riches 
of the Ionic and Corinthian, than in the palace-front and 
some of the public edifices of that capital. Yet is it 
perhaps to be regretted that the vast genius of Germany 
has in this art in a manner forgot its proper vocation, and 
sought the beautiful in the refinement of imitation rather 
than the boldness of originality. Certainly the stately 
magnificence of the cathedral of Ulm, the graceful spire 
of Strasbourg, the' exquisite beauty of that of Cologne, 
destined to be the most perfect Gothic edifice in the world, 
show that the Teutonic genius has no need to recur to the 
Parthenon of Athens, or St Peter’s of Rome, for the 
most impressive models of architectural beauty. 

If it be true, as the w'isest of men in every age have 
afiSrmed, that 

** Music bath charms to tame the savage breast,” 
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CHAP, there is no country which should be so civilised as 

1 Germany, for there is none where melody has so pro- 

1800-48. moved the hearts of the people. The taste 

General for it is not coufined, as in some other countries, to the 
music in ’ higher or more cultivated classes, but extends to the 
Germany, inhabitants. Enter that church in Silesia, and 

you will hear Luther’s Hymn sung in a style which would 
do honour to any opera in Europe ; join in the evening 
devotions of that cottage in Saxony, and you will see how 
music has softened and refined those rugged breasts ; join 
in the enraptured circle which surrounds the magnificent 
assemblage of regimental bands on the Parade of May- 
ence, and the strong bent of German taste to the enjoy- 
ments of music will at once appear. Nothing has so 
much tended to advance the civilisation and refine the 


feelings of the country as this strong and universal dis- 
position ; for alone of all the creations of human genius, 
music is necessarily and universally pure and ennobling in 
its influence. Literature may be perverted to the worst 
of purposes, and become the corrupter instead of the puri- 
fier of mankind ; painting, by the exhibition of meretri- 
cious objects, can too powerfully inflame the senses ; 
poetry may become the syren which lures us by the 
light of genius to perdition ; but the influence of music 
can never be pernicious, or lead to anything but the 
refinement of the feelings. Incapable of application to 
any purpose of practical utility, having no voice which 
reaches the other senses, it only speaks the more power- 
fully to the heart ; and rouses, by its -all-magic influence, 
when not indulged to such a degree as to enervate the 
mind, no other feelings but those which tend to deeds of 
heroism or thoughts of love. 

jjj Beethoven is by common consent, and the universal 
Beethoven. opinion of the best judges, put at the very head of 
modern composers. Sublimity and variety are his great 
characteristics ; he is the Michael Angelo of music. Like 
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that great master of painting, his conceptions are vast 
and daring, and his powers equal to their full expression. 
He is essentially, and beyond any other composer, sublime ; 
but, like Milton, he knows how to reliere intense emotion 
by the awakening of softer feelings ; and none can more 
powerfully thrill the heart by grandeur and melt it by 
symphony. Music in his hands exhibits its full powers, 
and takes its place at once where Madame de Sta^ has 
assigned it, as the first of the fine arts, the most ethereal 
in its nature, the most refining in its tendency, the most 
severed from the grossness of sense, and which penetrates 
at once, like a sunbeam from heaven, into the inmost 
recesses of the soul. Beethoven’s pieces, however, like 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, or Michael Angelo’s frescoes, are 
not adapted for ordinary capacities, nor are they calcu- 
lated to awaken universal admiration. They are too 
complicated for an uninitiated ear, which is always most 
powerfully attracted by simplicity and melody. Beyond 
any other of the fine arts, the pleasure of music is felt by 
the most illiterate classes ; you cannot see a military 
band go through the street without perceiving that. But 
a scientific education, and no small proficiency in the art, 
are indispensable to a perception of its highest excellences, 
which none feel entirely but such as are themselves capable 
of expressing them. 

If Beethoven is the Michael Angelo of music, Mozaet 
is its Raphael. Not less than that divine master of the 
sister art, his inmost soul was filled with the mysterious 
harmonies, the thrilling thoughts, which, emerging, as it 
were, through the chinks of thought, fill the minds of all 
who feel this influence with sympathetic rapture. They 
throw the mind for a few seconds or minutes into a 
species of trance or reverie, too enchanting for long 
endurance, and which aflFords perhaps the nearest fore- 
taste which this world presents of the joys of heaven. It 
is the peculiarity of the highest efibrts and most perfect 
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productions of the fine arts alone to produce this ephe- 
meral reverie, and when it is awakened it is the same 
in all. The emotion produced bj the Holj Families of 
Raphael is identical with that awakened by the symphonies 
of Mozart, and akin to that which springs from the con- 
templation of the Parthenon of Athens, or reflection on 
the Penseroso of Milton. Mozart had the very highest 
powers ; but though gifted witli the faculty of producing 
the sublime, he inclined, like Schiller, to the tender or 
pathetic, and never moved the heart so profoundly as 
when his lyre rung responsive to the wail of affection or 
the notes of love. 

Haydn was a very great composer, but his character 
was different as a whole from either Beethoven or Mozart. 
His conceptions were in the highest degree sublime ; 
human imagination never conceived anything more lofty 
than some bursts in the “ Creation.” They have rendered 
into sound with magic force the idea, “ Let there be 
light ; and there was light." If a continued comparison is 
permitted to the great masters of the pencil, he was the 
Anibale Caracci of music. Like him, his powers were 
great and various, but he aimed rather at their display 
than the expression of genuine heartfelt feeling. Not 
that he was without sentiment, and could not, when he 
so inclined, give it the most charming expression ; no 
great master in any of the fine arts ever was without it. 
But it was not the native bent of his mind ; that led 
him rather to the exhibition of his great and varied 
powers. His x’eputation with the world in general is 
perhaps greater than that of Beethoven, because there is 
more simplicity in his compositions ; one key-note is 
more uniformly sounded, and a single emotion which can 
be shared by all is more effectively produced. But for 
that very reason he is less the object of impassioned 
admiration to the gifted few to whom the highest powers 
and deepest mysteries of the art are familiar, and who 
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know how that great master could wield the former and 
penetrate the latter. 

No Englishman need be told that Handel was a very 
great composer. In the composition of warlike music — 
of those strains which are to animate the soldier in the 
field of battle, and cause danger and wounds and death 
to be forgotten — he never was surpassed. It was not 
merely, however, in the composition of these animating 
and heart-stirring pieces that Handel was great ; his 
powers were as various as they were transcendant, and 
no one has ever expressed the feelings of piety, the glow 
of adoration, with greater effect by the wordless but all- 
powerful eloquence of the ear. No musical festival can 
ever take place without his works occupying a prominent 
place, and from age to age they will continue, like the 
poems of Homer, to enchant successive generations, and 
perpetuate, in the most aerial of the fine arts, the glory 
of the Fatherland. 

It has been the extraordinary lot of Germany to have 
produced almost in a single generation five of the greatest 
musical composers whicli the world ever knew. Little 
inferior to any of the three who had gone before him in 
the peculiar branches in which they excelled, Mendels- 
sohn was superior to any in the felicity with which he 
wielded their varied powers. If his immortal predeces- 
sors exceeded him in separate compositions, he was superior 
to them in the genius of his combinations, and the be- 
witching manner in which he united in a single piece all 
the charms of melody and all the magic of harmony. Of 
him, as compared with Beethoven and Mozart, may be 
said, in the words of the poet, applied to the masters of 
song — 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 

The next in tenderness — in both the last : 

The force of Nature could no farther go ; 

To make a third, she joined the other two.” 

Mendelssohn’s genius is of the very highest kind ; 
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there is no one capable of judging of the subject who 
does not regard it with the utmost enthusiasm. Beyond 
any other known composer — more so than either Rossini 
or Mozart — his compositions unite many and varied beau- 
ties, indicating a mind full of conceptions, and capable of 
turning its vast powers at will to the expression of any 
sentiment, the expression of any charm. In his “ Lieder 
ohne Worte,” of world- wide reputation, and his “ Over- 
ture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream,” he has shown him- 
self as thorough a master of tenderness and brilliancy, as 
in his oratorios of “ St Paul” and “ Elijah” he has of the 
lofty and sublime. This is the invariable characteristic 
of the highest class of genius — that which is master not 
less of itself than others, and can regulate even in its 
wildest flights the powers of an imagination which charms 
the world by a strength of mind which nothing can shake, 
a delicacy of taste which nothing can pervert. 

Spohe, the author of the celebrated opera of “ Faust,” 
and Gluck, of many famed ones, in particular “Iphi- 
genie,” are both too celebrated in the musical world not 
to deserve a place in the gallery, however imperfect, of 
German genius during the last half-century. Their 
merits, universally appreciated by the musical world, are 
less so by the public in general, for a reason peculiar to 
music, or at least more applicable to it than to any other 
of the fine arts. This is, that though it is the one of the 
fine arts which in its simpler form is most universally 
felt by the whole of mankind, it is the one which, in its 
more complicated, is felt in its full force by the smallest 
circle. In truth, no one can duly appreciate, or even 
understand, the higher branches of music, to whom nature 
has not given not merely the delicacy of ear requisite for 
appreciating the charm of sound, but the flexibility and 
power of hand capable of producing it. Like the figures 
of Michael Angelo, he must be a thorough draughtsman 
who can even understand them. 
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Lord Bacon says that felicities are the blessings of the chap. 
Old Testament, and misfortunes of the New. Never was 
a more striking example of the truth of this profound 
observation afforded than in the intellectual resurrection Reflections 
of Germany during the last half-century. It is sometimes enct*‘of ”1“ 
well for nations as well as individuals to be in affliction. tlwonThe 
Compare the selfishness and egotism, the courtly corruption 
and popular indifference, the aristocratic pride and gene- 
ral submissiveness of the first part of this period, with the 
generous sacrifices and heroic struggles of the war of 
liberation, the intellectual activity, social amelioration, 
and vast stride in national energy, and in the development 
of the elements of future freedom which have succeeded it, 
and the immense impulse given to the German mind by 
the war of the French Revolution will at once appear. 

It is not in vain that their fields have been drenched with 
blood ; that the chariot of Napoleon has rolled over their 
surface; that the iron of subjugation has entered their soul, 
its bitterness been brought home to every dwelling ; with 
those mortifications the courage was strengthened which 
might redress, in that agony the spirit was inhaled which 
might overcome them. Periods of suffering are seldom 
in the end lost to the cause of humanity, or the moral 
discipline of nations ; it is the sunshine of prosperity which 
spreads the fatal corruption. The parallel bursts of Gre- 
cian genius after the Persian invasion ; of Roman, with 
the civil wars of CcBsar and Pompey ; in Italy, after the 
effort of the Crusades ; in England, with the Great 
Rebellion ; in France, with the Revolution ; in Ger- 
many, after the war of Liberation, prove that periods of 
national disaster form part of the general system of 
Divine administration, and are the great means by which 
individual selfishness is obliterated by common feeling, and 
energy called forth by the rude discipline of suffering. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FRANCK FROM THE EXTINCTION OF THE HEREDITARY PEER- 
AGE IN DECEMBER 1831, TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT BY THE SUPPRESSION OP THE 
REVOLT IN THE CLOISTER OF ST MERI IN JUNE 1832, 
AND THE TREATY WITH HOLLAND IN MAY 1833. 

By the suppression of the Hereditary Peerage, and 
CHAP, vesting the choice of the members of the Upper House for 
life in the executive, the French Revolutionists had car- 
mi. principles^ which were less directed against 

Great In- the Crown than the aristocracy, and aimed rather at 
thrpowerof equality of political rights than the establishment of 
security from restraint or personal freedom. But by so 
changes, doing tlioy had immensely increased the power of the 
executive magistrate, by whatever name he might be 
called, because they had rendered all the authorities in 
the State dependent upon his appointment, and made the 
Tuilerics the centre from which not only all the real power, 
but all the lucrative patronage of the Government was to 
flow. To a generation thirsting for pleasure and excite- 
ment, and tormented with artificial wants, which, save 
from government appointments, they had no means of 
gratifying, this circumstance before long gave an immense 
preponderance to the Crown. Asiatic had been exchanged 
for European civilisation; the prefects had come in place 
of the pashas ; but with that change had come also the 
loss of that hereditary independence and fixity of purpose, 
which, from the influence of territorial possessions descend- 
ing from father to son, has characterised European society, 
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and in its room had been substituted the ephemeral changes chap. 
of the Asiatic governments, where everything depends on 
the vigour and capacity of the chief. But these eifects 
were future : in the mean time the result of the triumph 
of democracy was a vast addition to the power of the Exe- 
cutive; and the Citizen King, strong in the support of the 
army, the National Guard, the burgher Liberals, and a 
portion of the liberal press, all of whom were retained in 
his service by the influence of the immense patronage 
which he enjoyed, was for the present at least beyond the 
reach of attack. 

But though the political revolution was over, and the 
throne of Louis Philippe, so far as external appearances sociaTdati- 
went, firmly established, the interior of society was in a Sove™-'* 
very different state, and the seeds of evil were beginning 
to germinate which were destined in the end to overturn 
it. The state of the working classes, especially in the 
great towns, which, as already showm,^ had rapidly deteri- lAnte.c. 
orated since, and in consequence of, the first Revolution, 
had been brought to a perfect climax of horror by the 
effects of the second. The almost entire stoppage of pur- 
chases and expenditure in France, in consequence of the 
terrors which had seized all the affluent classes, combined 
with the corresponding reductions in the English market, 
from the effect of the simultaneous Reform agitation in 
that country, had reduced all who were engaged in the 
production of luxuries — that is, the immense majority of 
the working classes — to the last stages of destitution. 

It was hard to say whether the vine-growers of the 
Gironde, the silk-weavers of Lyons, the cotton-spinners of 
Rouen, the jewellers or the printers of Paris, were in the 
greatest distress. In Bordeaux there were twenty-two 
thousand workmen out of employment ; in Paris the 
number exceeded sixty thousand. At Nismes the fancy 
silks had sunk to a third in price, and the wages of the 
workmen had undergone a similar diminution. Mont- 
pellier, which depended chiefly on the sale of wines, was 
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in the utmost distress, and loudly complained of the recent 
rise in the octroi on that article ; and in Lyons the suffer- 
ing had become such, that the only question seemed to be 
•when a half of the entire inhabitants were to expire of 
famine. From 4 to 6 francs a-day {3s. 4d. to 5s.), ■which 
they had been in the time of Charles X., the "wages of 
skilled workmen had fallen successively to 40, 35, 25 sous; 
and at length, in October 1831, matters had come to such 
a pass, that the most industrious workman could only 
earn 18 sous (8d.) a-day by working eighteen hours ; 
and even at those miserable wages, numbers were out of 
employment altogether. Nor was the condition of the 
masters more consoling, for even at these low rates of 
wages, such had been the fall of prices in the manufactured 
article, that they could not work at a profit ; and numerous 
failures among the most considerable, both threw numbers 
of workmen out of employment, and fearfully augmented 
the general consternation.^ 

The general condition of the working classes in France 
at this period is thus set forth by the able Republican and 
Socialist historian; and his description, as a picture of 
their circumstances after two successful revolutions, de- 
serves a place beside that which Gibbon has transcribed 
from the contemporary annalists of the condition of the 
Eternal City at the time of its capture by the Goths : 
“ Never had society been abandoned to such disorders as 
those which now afflicted it under the direction of its official 
guides. There was an incessant strife of masters for the 
command of the market, — of workmen for the command 
of employment ; of the masters against the workman for 
the fixing of his wages, — of the workman against the 
machine destined to destroy by superseding him ; such 
was, under the name of free competition, the picture of the 
situation of France, viewed in an industrial aspect. What 
a picture of social disorder ! The great capitalists gaming 
the victory in the strife, as the strong battalions in the 
field of battle, and the principle of laissez faire leading to 
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results as ruinous as the most odious monopolies ; the chap. 
great manufacturers ruining the small, and the great mer- 
chants the lesser ; usury by degrees gaining possession of 
the soil, — a modern feudality worse than the old ; the 
landed property burdened by debt to above a thousand 
millions (£40,000,000) ; independent artisans giving 
place to those who are mere serfs ; capital ingulfing itself 
with shameless avidity in the most perilous undertakings; 
all interests armed, the one against the other ! The pro- 
prietor of vines at open war with the proprietor of w'oods ; 
the raisers of sugar with the raisers of beetroot ; the 
colonies, the seaport towns, with the manufacturers in the 
interior ; the provinces of the north against the provinces 
of the south ; Bordeaux against Paris ; here markets 
overflowing to the despair of the capitalists, there work- 
shops shut to the despair of the workmen ; commerce 
turned into a struggle of legalised frauds and understood 
falsehood ; the nation advancing to the reconstruction of 
feudality, by usury of a financial oligarchy, by credit ; the 
discoveries of science turned only into instruments of 
oppression ; the conquests of genius over nature into arms 
for the conflict ; tyranny multiplied in some degree by 
the very magnitude of progress ! 

“ Turn to the working classes : is their condition more 
encouraging 1 The proUtaire servant of a master work- Miserable 
man seeking, on a crisis, nis bread by beggary or revolt ; the the working 
father of the workman going at sixty years of age to die 
in an hospital ; his daughter at sixteen prostituting her- 
self to gain a livelihood ; his son doomed to breathe from 
seven years of age the contaminated air of great work- 
shops, to add to the earnings of the family ; the bed of 
the workman, rendered improvident by misery, becoming 
horribly fruitful, and the proletaires menacing the king- 
dom with an inundation of beggars ! Such was the ma- 
terial condition of society. On the other hand, so far 
as their moral condition was concerned, no attachment 
to traditions ; the spirit of inquiry, denying everything. 
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and yet affirming nothing, and acknowledging no other 
religion but the love of gain. Marriage made a matter 
of speculation, an object of business, — a sort of indus- 
trial speculation, — the cheapest way of providing a person 
to serve in a shop. As marriage, though contracted in 
that hideous fashion, was declared indissoluble by law, 
the want of divorce was in Paris and all the great towns 
almost always supplied by adultery. To the disorders 
which arose in families from the fragility of the nuptial 
tie, was joined the unseemly spectacle of the children dis- 
puting for the crumbs of the paternal inheritance with 
each other, or with their mother. 

“ In the working classes, the dissolution of families 
proceeded from a different cause, but one still more pain- 
ful. Money among them was the main cause of prosti- 
tution. Marriage being among the proUtaires nothing 
but an increase of burdens, and libertinism an effort to 
escape from suffering, poverty came in a manner to be 
linked to poverty ; misery engendered concubinage, and 
concubinage infanticide. If the children were spared, it 
was only to be sent at the most tender ago to manufac- 
tories, where the strength of the body was destroyed by 
premature and excessive labour, and the health of the 
mind destroyed by the contact of the sexes. There you 
see every morning at five, at the doors of the factories, 
a crowd of pale sickly children, with downcast eyes and 
livid cheeks, walking with bent backs, like old men. The 
social system, founded on competition, is to such a degree 
cruel and insensate, that it not only stifles the intelli- 
gence and depraves the disposition of the poor man’s child, 
but it even withers up and extinguishes in them the prin- 
ciple of life. Hence it was that M. Charles Dupin said 
in the Chamber of Peers, that out of 10,000 young men 
conscribed in the ten chief manufacturing districts of 
France, 8980 were found to be infirm or deformed ; 
while out of a similar number in the agricultural districts 
there were only 4029.”^ 
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Doubtless it would be unjust to impute the whole of chap, 

this hideous picture to the Revolution. Many causes 

concurred to bring such a state of things about ; and 
those who are familiar with the social state of our ThoRevoiu- 
principal manufacturing cities, will find some at least of the cause of 
these features, with which they are too familiar. The buTuagg^ 
facts, too, brought out by the last census of Great Britain, ™‘®'* 
that out of one hundred children born in Manchester and 
Liverpool only forty-nine and a half survive the age of 
five years, and that in London three-fifths of the persons 
above twenty years of age have been born elsewhere, lead 
to the conclusion that the physical consequences of such 
employment and accumulation of human beings arc nearly 
as formidable with us as on the other side of the Chan- 
nel.''^ But still this striking picture of the state of France, 
after two successful revolutions, at least demonstrates that 
such social convulsions have no tendency to remove the 
greatest and most serious of social evils. And when it 
is recollected how large a portion of the darkest features 
in this picture is ascribed by the Republican historian to 
the desperate effects of the principle of competition per- 
vading all classes, it is evident that they must very much 
have increased them ; for the principle of revolution is 
to introduce absolute freedom of competition into every 
department of industry ; and its inevitable effect, by di- 
minishing the consumption of the rich, is to lessen the 
demand for labour, and increase the competition for 
employment. 

From whatever cause they arose, the social evils of 

* In Glasgow, it appears from the admirable statistieal tables prepared by 
my esteemed friend Dr Strang, that in the years 1853-1854, which were two of 
uncommon prosperity, the deaths of children under five years of age were 
7046 and 6679 respectively, the registered births only 7597 and 8735 in those 
years, showing a rate of mortality much more alarming than either Manchester 
or Liverpool. There is reason to believe, however, that the real births were 
1 3,000 ; showing still the deaths under five years of age above 50 per cent of 
the whole. “ Without a constant immigration from the country,” says Dr 
Strang, ** into the city, Glasgow, instead of continuing a city of progression, 
would be retrogressive in its population — Social and Economic Statistics of 
Glasgow^ 1865. By Dr Steanq. Pp. 7-18. 
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1 of the year 1831, that a convulsion had plainly become 

inevitable. Opinions differed among economists as to 
Commence- the causcs to which the inordinate distress was owing. 
Lyonsinsur- Some, among whom was the celebrated M. Say, had the 
SitTon“o%ourage to avow that they were mainly owing to the 
men'there. frantic innovations of the Constituent Assembly, which, by 
destroying all guilds, fraternities, and associations among 
■ the working classes, had added tenfold force to the prin- 
ciple of competition, and left isolated destitute work- 
men, without leaders or corporate funds, to maintain a 
hopeless contest with their masters, resting on the re- 
sources of realised capital. Others, who were called the 
St Simonians, from the Duke dc St Simon, their well- 
known leader, were of opinion that the capitalist was the 
real enemy of the workmen equally with the consumers 
of their produce, and that the only way to reinstate 
labour in the rights of which it had been defrauded was 
to get quit of that class of employers altogether, and thus 
divide among the operatives the entire profits arising from 
the sale of the produce of their labour. As this system, how- 
ever, absolutely required an advance of capital while the 
work was going on, M. Enfantin, the present leader of that 
sect, published a prospectus of an elaborate plan, accord- 
ing to which, it was said, by means of an inconvertible 
paper money, and myriads of shares allotted to the work- 
men, the necessary capital might be provided in the mean 
time to carry on the work till the sales came in. This pro- 
ject, which appeared in Le Globe newspaper, conducted by 
M. Chevalier, a great advocate of these principles, ap- 
peared to Government so dangerous, that a prosecution 
was instituted against the responsible editor of the news- 
paper for permitting its insertion. In Great Britain it 
has experienced a much more decided check than from 
the penalties of the law, by having been repeatedly tried 
and always failed. But meanwhile the distress in Lyons 
became so excessive that distant remedies could no longer 
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be tliought of. Instant relief was required, and the 
people loudly demanded, as they generally do in such 
cases, a forcible interposition of the constituted authori- 
ties to fix a minimum, below which wages should not be 
permitted to fall, whatever the prices of the produce 
might be.^ 

So ignorant were both the civil and military autho- 
rities in Lyons, at the time, of the principles which should 
regulate their conduct on such a crisis, that they went 
into these demands of the workmen ; and a meeting of 
the ‘‘ Prudhommes,^^ a sort of synod of workmen, called by 
General Roguet, the commander of the garrison, at once 
passed a resolution in favour of the fixing of a minimum 
for the workmen's wages.^ The prefect of the city, M. 
Bouvier-Dumolard, a well-meaning and humane, but 
weak and partially instructed man, immediately adopted 
this principle, and on the 15th October called a meet- 
ing of the chamber of commerce, and mayors of Lyons 
and the three adjoining suburbs, at which it was agreed 
that the basis of the proposed tariff should be openly 
debated between twenty-two workmen, elected by that 
class, and a like number of masters, appointed by the 
chamber of commerce, which was entirely composed of 
the masters. This concession to the principle contended 
for by the workmen excited great alarm among the master 
manufacturers over all France, who greatly dreaded the 
fixing of a tariff which the miserably low prices for every 
species of manufactured produce would render them unable 
to pay. The workmen, on the other hand, who could 
not be brought to see that if the minimum fixed was 
more than the masters could afford to pay, it would only 
lead to their own dismissal, loudly applauded the steps 
which had been taken ; ^ and the excitement among them 


* “ Consid^rant qu’il est de notori 6 te publiquo que beaucoup do fabricauts 
paient r^ellement des fa^ons trop mmiiiics, il obt utile qu’un taAf au mini- 
mum BOit fix 6 pour le prix des famous.” — Declaration, 11th Oct. 1851 ; I 4 , 
Blanc, lii. 33. 
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CHAP, had already become very great before the 25th October, 
the day fixed for the discussion, arrived. 

On that day the appearance of the population was 
Progress of sucli ES to cxcitc the most serious disquietude. An 
betwren Oie immense multitude of workmen assembled on the heights 
Croix- Rousse, where they principally resided, and 
silently and peaceably, but in military array, descended 
through the town to the Place Bellecour, where the dis- 
cussion was to go on. They had no arms, but a huge 
tricolor flag waved in the centre of the column, and a 
ribbon in the button-hole indicated the leaders they were 
respectively bound to obey. After a long discussion, a 
tariff was agreed on, and signed on both sides. The joy 
of the workmen at this victory was excessive ; their 
houses were all illuminated in the evening, and songs of 
triumph and festivity were heard in all the public-houses 
on the night of the signature. Proportionally great was 
the dismay among the masters, who loudly complained 
that the whole thing was unwarranted by law ; that the 
concession on the part of their delegates had been ex- 
torted by threats and intimidation ; and that those dele- 
gates had been appointed at a meeting of masters which 
a number of them had not attended, and by the proceed- 
ings of which they were not bound. All murmured 
against the tariff. Some refused to abide by it. They 
were prosecuted for their refusal before the council of 
“ Prudhommes, ” and decree went against them. This only 
made matters worse. The general discontent among the 
masters went on increasing ; and at length, on Novem- 
Nov. 10 . ber 10, four hundred of the principal masters of Lyons 
signed protest against the tariff, and declared they would 
Nov. 17 . uo longer be bound by it. M. Dumolard, upon this, saw 
, L, Blanc gone too far, and wrote a letter to the council of 

111 . sc, 3.0;’ » Prudhommes,” to say that the tariff had not the force of 

Moniteui, , « IT j 1 

Nov 10 , law, and therefore was not obligatory, except on such as 
V. 41 )m]o. chose to abide by it.* At the same time the Chamber of 
Commerce at Paris published a manifesto against the 
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tariff and the conduct of M. Dumolard, and Government chap. 

Xxix 

testified its displeasure at what had been done, and re- L 

commended that the tariff should be allowed quietly to 
become a dead letter. 

But it is an easier matter to excite the hopes and pas- 
sions of a starving multitude than to allay them when once Commence- 
excited. The murmurs and discontent of the workmen were hls«™c* 
now as loud as those of the masters had formerly been, and 
a review of the national guard of Lyons on the 20th No- 
vember brought matters to a crisis. Some, and they were Nov. 20 . 
the richest portion, were clothed in the splendid uniform of 
the Restoration ; the legions from the poorer quarters 
were arrayed in the humbler garb prescribed in the last 
ordinances of Louis Philippe. This difference gave rise 
to sarcasms and menaces, and everything announced a 
rupture on the day following. The prefect requested an 
interview with General, Roguet ; but the latter had be- 
come distrustful of him, from his leaning to the popular 
side, and refused to sec him. The regular troops in Lyons 
only amounted to three thousand men, and on one of the 
regiments (the GGth of the line) little reliance could 
be placed. Bouvicr-Dumolard had remonstrated with 
Government on the weakness of the garrison, but his re- 
presentations met with no attention. General Roguet 
persisted in declaring that his measures M'ere already 
taken, that there was nothing to fear ; and the mayor of 
the Croix- Rousse shared his fatal security. Thus nothing 
was done to guard against the approaching danger but 1 j 
to station guards at the five gates leading from the Croix- “>• 
Rousse to Lyons ; while the workmen on that eminence Ann. Hist'.’ 
spent the night in the most vigorous preparations for a 2 m. ‘ ’ 
decisive conflict on the succeeding day.^ 

At seven in the morning of the 21st, some hundred 

” . 11 
silk-weavers set out from the Croix-Rousse, and, descend- The insur- 
ing towards Lyons, began forcibly to eject from the work- spread°s, ami 
shops those of the workmen who had agreed to take less Sul*”” 
than the tariff. They were met by a column of grenadiers 
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of the national guard, composed of the masters; and as 
they refused to retire, the national guard fired, and eight 
workmen fell severely wounded. Upon this the body 
retreated hastily to Croix-Rousse, where they spread, 
uttering cries of despair through the streets and lanes. 
Immediately a frightful tumult arose. Everywhere 
the cry was heard, “ Aux armes ! on assassine nos 
frferes!” and with the rapidity of lightning, furious combat- 
ants issued from every house, armed with sticks, stones, 
and pitchforks. More effective weapons, however, were 
soon found in the muskets and two guns of the national 
guard, which from the workmen's quarters of the city all 
joined them. Armed by this important accession of 
force, the workmen arrayed themselves in columns, threw 
up barricades, and again descended into the city, preceded 
by a banner, bearing the words, which are sublime from 
the intensity of feeling they exhib^ed, “ Vivre en trayaill- 
ant ou mourir en combatant." ^ 

The remainder of the 20th was spent in vain endea- 
vours on the part of M. Dumolard and General Roguet 
to effect an accommodation. The workmen demanded 
wages which the masters asserted would render sales on 
their part under existing circumstances impossible. The 
gduerale beat in all quarters of the town, but not a third 
of the national guard appeared, and those of the Croix- 
Rousse, La Guillotine, and the other suburbs, all took part 
with the insurgents.''^ More than half of the entire civic 
force of Lyons had joined them before the night of the 21st, 
and of such as had not, nearly the whole had disappeared 
and left their ranks. The prefect, in one of the parleys, 
when he was endeavouring to persuade the workmen to 
desist, was surrounded and made prisoner. General 
Ordouneau, who commanded the national guard, was 
also made prisoner in the same manner, and the insur- 

* “ Des quatre bataillons de la Garde Kationale de Lyon, on pent ^ peino 
r6unir six cents liommes, — deux bataillons prosque entiers, composes eu ma- 
jeure partie des ouvnors des quartiera de St Georges et de St Jean, passerent 
dans les rangs des insurg^s, ainsi que ceux do la Guillotine et de la Croix- 
Rousse." — Depeche du Prefeot, 22 Nov. 1831 ; Capefigue, v. 420. 
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gents profited by that circumstance to force from him a chap. 
written order to the only battalion of the national guard 
which still resisted, to retire; which they, not knowing of 
his captivity, immediately did. Meanwhile the fire of 
the national guards from the heights of Croix-Rousse on 
the streets below was so violent, that the regular troops 
were forced to retire, leaving the pavement covered with 
their dead. Towards night M. Duraolard and General Bianc 
Ordonneau were liberated by the rebels, in hopes 
they might effect an accommodation ; but the thing proved 42f; Ann. ’ 
impossible, and both parties prepared, during the night, ‘2«o,‘284.‘ 
for a decisive conflict on the morrow.^ 

The morning of the 22d was ushered in with mournful 
presages for the inhabitants of Lyons. The dismal clang Desperate 
of tlie tocsin was heard from the steeple of St Paul s, the sSeet^of ^ 
gtnerale beat in all the streets, and tlie whole inhabitants 
repaired to their different rallying-points, to take part on 
one side or another in the approaching conflict. At two 
in the morning the 40th regiment of the line arrived from 
Trevoux, but the reinforcements which the insurgents re- 
ceived were much more considerable. The sound of the 
tocsin, the discharges of the cannon, the rattle of the 
musketry, brought the whole population of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages into Lyons, many of whom 
were national guards with their arms, who forthwith 
joined the insurgents. The strife soon became general. 

General Roguet established a battery of guns to com- 
mand the bridges Morand and Lafayette, from whence 
multitudes were pouring out of the Quartier des Brot- 
teaux into Lyons, and for some time it had the desired 
effect. But meanwhile the whole city was in insurrec- 
tion, and the regular troops, stationed in force on a few 
points, found themselves surrounded by bodies of insur- 
gents four times their own number, for the most part 
composed of national guards as skilful in the use of arms 
as themselves. Cries of “ Vive la RepuhliqueV^ were heard 
on all sides : from having been social, the insurrection had 
become political. The national guards on the side of 
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CHAP. Goyernment gradually slipped away ; before evening there 
were not thirty around their standards. The troops of 
the line in some instances fraternised with, and refused to 
act against them ; in all, they opposed only a languid and 
reluctant resistance. They could not see how that could 
be wrong at Lyons which had been the object of such 
unbounded eulogy at Paris in the preceding year. At 
length, towards evening, the troops were driven back at 
all points to the Hotel dc Ville, which their chief rightly 
judged was untenable, as they had no communications 
or provisions. Accordingly, he resolved to evacuate the 
city, and take a position on some of the adjoining heights, 
there to await reinforcements and farther orders. The 
insurgents tried to bar their retreat, but a sustained fire 
soon dispersed the armed multitude which made the 
attempt. Attenuated by fatigue, and thinned in num- 
liu 7 T/ but still maintaining their military aspect, and bearing 
? 24 - them their cannons and wounded, the troops arrived 

?)ulo?aJd’ Riidnight at Montessuy, where they took up a position. 
Nov. 22, ' The insurgents immediately occupied thellotel de Ville, and 
Ibid.* established a provisional government for the management 
of the city.^ 

The first intelligence which the Government received of 

ij ® . 

Extreme these events was by a telegraphic message, which simply 
pa^is, and aniiounccd that ‘‘an insurrection has broken out at Lyons, 
measTes of ^^6 city is in the hands of the insurgents.” The re- 
luaiuder of the telegraphic message was illegible from fog. 
The utmost alarm immediately seized upon both the Gov- 
ernment and the people. In the twinkling of an eye, the 
most alarming rumours were in circulation ; — that the in- 
surrection had spread like lightning through all the adjoin- 
ing towns and villages ; that the workmen of St Etienne, 
Vienne, and Tarars had united with those of Lyons ; that 
insurrections had broken out at Grenoble and Toulon, and 
that Rouen and Bordeaux were prepared to follow the 
example. Such was the general panic that the Funds fell 
5 per cent in a single day. But whatever apprehensions 
were felt by the Government, no vacillation or want of 
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resolution appeared in their measures. A cabinet council chap. 
was immediately held, at which M. Casimir P^rier ex- 
hibited the utmost irritation at the revolt, and called for 
the most vigorous measures for its repression. Marshal 
Soult, who, as war-minister, was present, declared, “ that 
he would engage to prevent the movement from proceeding 
farther, if clothed with sufficient powers. He should be 
authorised to assemble sufficient forces round Lyons : they 
should march instantly upon that city, so as not to give it 
time to know what it was about. An old soldier himself, 
he would not spare his person ; he would speak to the 
regiments, — he would restore their courage. The more 
force there was displayed, the less blood would be shed. 

In order to give an air of clemency to the proceeding, 
the Prince-Royal should accompany Marshal Soult, that 
measures of mercy might reflect their lustre on the Crown.^^ 

This wise advice was unanimously agreed to : it was de- 
termined to give no terms to the rebels, but insist on un- 
conditional surrender; and orders were immediately des- 4;3^fP432. 
patched by the telegraph for all the troops within fifty 
miles of Lyons to converge with the utmost expedition i« 3 i; Ann. 
towards that city, and join General Roguct in position 292, 
before it. 

Meanwhile Lyons exhibited a spectacle perhaps unique 
in the history of the world. The prefect had remained ExtraJidi- 
at the Hotel de Ville when the troops withdrew, with 
the laudable design of being a check upon the insurgents, 
by whom he was much beloved. The real power, how- 
ever, resided with them, as he had no force, civil or mili- 
tary, at his disposal ; and to their honour be it said, no 
acts of outrage or disorder disgraced the victory of the 
people. They even went so far as to station guards and 
sentinels at all the important points to preserve order, 
and aid in transporting the wounded of both sides to the 
hospitals. They seemed to have no definite or ulterior 
object in view, but, like the Vendeans, thought the 
victory was gained, and nothing remained to do when 
the enemy was driven out of their streets. The prefect 
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CHAP, still issued his orders from the Hotel de Ville, •which 

1 were generally obeyed, though, as might be supposed, they 

^ were such as accorded with the wishes of the workmen ; 

lii. 02 , 8,S;’ and he engaged to exert his influence to the uttermost to 
Cap. 432, restoration of the tariflF, and an advance in the 

wages of labour.^ 

But this pleasing illusion w'asof short duration. Gene- 
Arrivaiof ral Roguet had already collected seven thousand men in 
soTu and his caiiip at Montessuy, wlien the telegraph announced to 
ori/ans* him the vigorous resolutions of the Government. Rein- 
aiid sub- forcements rapidR poured in on all sides. On the even- 

raissiou of . i. j 1 

Lyons^ iDg of tliG 2d December, forty thousand men, with one 
hundred pieces of cannon, were collected round Lyons, 
and at midniglit of the 3d a salvo of artillery announced 
the arrival of the Prince- Royal and Marshal Soult at the 
camp. The Marshal spoke in severe terms to the regi- 
ments which had failed in their duty, and published a 
proclamation to the citizens, ordering instant submission 
and the delivery of all arms. Resistance was hopeless 
in presence of so great a force, and on the day following 
the Marshal made his entrance at the head of his troops, 
with drums beating, matches lighted, bayonets fixed, and 
sabres drawn, in the midst of all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war. Stupified and terrified, the workmen 
attempted no resistance, and the most decisive measures 
were immediately adopted to break their power. The 
disarming was instantly and rigorously enforced, the na- 
tional guard disbanded, a garrison of twenty thousand 
men stationed in the city, and the Croix-Rousse, where 
= 1. Blanc insurrection had begun, surrounded by a girdle of 
0 a'*v 43 'i ■''’ith mortars. M. Dumolard was censured, 

43 I: Mom- and his resignation accepted, and a new prefect appointed 
of firm character, and entirely devoted to the existing 
Government.^ * 

So ignorant were the most sagacious politicians in 

* The terrible results of the attempt on the part of M. Dumolard to inter- 
fere, by positive enactment, in regulating the wages of labour, demonstrates 
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France at that period of the magnitude of the social chap. 

evils which then pressed upon the country, and were L 

destined in the end to lead to such frightful results, that 
the public mind was entirely relieved when it was dis- False views 
covered what the insurrection really was directed against, rarrection 
“ It is nothing,” said the organs of Government ; “ it is enteuaiifed 
only a dispute between masters and workmen about 
their wages.” “ Assured,” said the Journal des Debats, 

“ of external peace, surrounded by a powerful army 
united under the tricolor flag, the Government have no 
cause to apprehend anything from this insurrection but 
local and private suflering — very serious without doubt, 
but which will be lessened by the force of legal repres- 
sion.” The Chamber of Deputies presented an address 
to the King, in which they said: “We hasten to lay 
before your majesty the unanimous wish of the deputies 
of France, that you should oppose to these deplorable 
excesses the whole power of the laws. Personal security 
has been violently attacked, property menaced in its 
principle, the liberty of industry threatened with destruc- 
tion, the voice of the magistrates disregarded. These 
disorders must instantly cease, such attempts must be 
energetically repressed. Entire France is wounded in 
the attack made on the rights of all in the persons of 
some citizens ; it owes them a decisive protection.” There 
can be no doubt of the truth of these words ; but it is 
singular that it had never occurred to the legislature, 


the extreme danger of any such interposition on the part of those invested with 
authority Such dangers are by no means unknown m this country. The 
Author has been repeatedly urged, during strikes and periods of mercantile de- 
pression, by the cotton-spinners, colliers, iron-miners, and iron-moulders of 
Lanarkshire, to interpose his authority as chief magistrate of the county to a 
certain rate of wages, or to accept a submission on the part of the workmen to 
fix what they should be. Ho always declined, however, upon the grounds — 
1. That he had no power to fix wages ; 2. That if he had the power he would 
not exercise it, because if he fixed the rate too low, it would do the workmen 
no good , if too high, it would lead to their being dismissed, and the works being 
closed, and thus essentially injure them. The distress on which the applica- 
tions were founded, has been often as great in his expenence in Glasgow as it 
was in Lyons in 1881, when M. Dumolard sanctioned the tariff. 
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CHA P, when they overturaed the government of Charles X., 
— ; — 1- that the example then so generally applauded might be 
repeated, and under circumstances of general distress, 
when it might be more readily embraced by the great 
body of the working classes. The evils now so much 
contemned as a “mere dispute between masters and 
workmen about wages,” within seventeen years after- 
wards overturned the throne of Louis Philippe, and con- 
vulsed every monarchy in Europe ! One of the most 
curious and instructive lessons which history teaches is 
entire formation of general opinion in all ranks by 
1831; h. present events, and the impossibility of getting the great 

Blanc, III. ^ ^ o c? , » • 

85, 8R. majority of men even to reiiect upon tlie past or antici- 

pate the future.^ 

The Republicans were much more alive to the signs of 
Renewed thc timcs. Witliout disquieting themselves more than 
Lpubh- the burgher representatives in the legislature with the 
Armand causes of tile general distress or the means of obviating 
Carrel. content to take the existing suffering as it 

stood, and to make use of it as a powerful engine to 
overturn the Government. They accordingly set them- 
selves vigorously to work to improve their present advan- 
tages, both in the press and the legislature. On January 2, 
M. Armand Carrel, in thc National, openly declared 
for a republic ; and a few days after, M. Gamier Pages 
entered the Chamber of Deputies avowedly to support 
the same principle. The former of these men bore too 
conspicuous a part in thc disturbances which ensued in 
the course of the year, not to deserve a place in contem- 
porary history. His appearance and manners, his erect 
stature, piercing eye, and intrepid air, bespoke rather the 
soldier than the civilian, and his early life had been 
passed in camps. An officer under the Restoration, he 
had been faithless to his oaths, and joined in the conspi- 
racy of Befort ; repeatedly tried before courts-martial 
for accession to plots, he had escaped them all; a refugee 
in Spain, he had borne arms there against the white flag. 
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Upon the ruin of the Peninsular republicans by the chap. 

French invasion of 1823, he came to Paris, where he J! 1 

gained a livelihood by writing for the most violent demo- 
cratic journals, and soon acquired a reputation by the 
vigour of his ideas and the fearlessness of his language. 

Irony and sarcasm were his favourite weapons, and these 
he wielded with tremendous effect. He did little to 
defend his own principles ; he took them for granted, and 
bent the whole force of his intellect to wither and crush 
his adversaries. His writings exhibit little information, 
and no traces of originality of thought, but great vigour 
and capacity in individual encounter. A political dispute 
with him was like a single combat, in which he freely 
hazarded his own life, and sought only to destroy that of 
his adversary. But though this turn of mind deprives 
his writings of all value for future times, or as a magazine 
of thought, they only rendered them the more attractive 
to the present, with which a dispute of persons is always i ^ Bianc 
more exciting than one of principles, and which is ever 
happy to step from a strife of parties into a duel ofisa. 
individuals.^ 


Garni EK Pages was in all these respects the very 
reverse of Armaud Carrel, and as well fitted to win the Crarnier 
suffrages of an adverse legislature as the latter was to JSeter.” 
excite the passions of concordant democracy. His youth 
had been spent in assiduous industry, the happy conse- 
quence often of apparently rigorous fortune, which had 
compelled him early in life to exertion. From the out- 
set, however, he was set on great things ; the ordinary 
advantages of wealth or station had for him no charm. 


“ Do you take care of our fortune,” said he to his 
brother ; “ I will labour for the glory of our name.” 


Such energy and elevated objects were not long, as they 
seldom are, of meeting with their reward ; and his entry 
into the Chamber brought him into the theatre where his 
peculiar talents had their most appropriate field for exer- 
tion. A long habit of close attention, great practical 
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1 L. Blanc, 
iii. 145, 146. 


20 . 

Strength of 
the republi- 
can press, 
and extra- 
vagance of 
the Court. 


2 L Blanc, 
ill. 149,157; 
Globe, Jan. 
22, 1831. 


acquaintance 'with men, a temper proof against all the 
acerbities of strife, a ready elocution, and remarkable 
facility of expression, without any of the highest powers 
of eloquence, rendered him eminently qualified to contend 
in the Chamber with a hostile majority. Many men had 
been heard there more qualified to bear down opposition 
by the torrent of eloquence ; none more fitted to disarm 
opposition by the charm of manner and the tact of 
expression. Though a decided Republican in his ideas, 
and the avowed organ of that party in the Assembly, he 
never rose without commanding the attention of all 
parties ; and his bland manner and moderate ideas went 
far to detach the cause of a commonwealth from the 
bloody images with which it had been associated by the 
Reign of Terror.^ 

Under the direction of those able leaders, the repub- 
lican party soon made itself felt both in tlie chamber and 
the public press. Several journals, particularly the For- 
tune, the Revolution, the Movement, tlie National, openly 
advocated republican ideas, and declaimed incessantly 
against the extravagance of the Court, and the entire 
departure of the King from the principles which had 
placed him upon the throne. M. de Cormcnin in an 
especial manner excelled in this guerilla warfare, which 
was the more attractive to the multitude that it was 
levelled at individuals, not directed against principles. 
It must be confessed that the extravagance and insa- 
tiable demands of the courtiers afforded him too fair a 
subject of declamation. Tlie civil list brought forward 
by Ministers proposed to settle no less than 18,535,500 
francs (£748,000) a-year on the King : a sum, said the 
Republicans, thirty-seven times as large as that settled on 
Napoleon as First Consul, and an hundred and forty- 
eight times as large as the salary of the President of the 
United States of America.^ The enormity of this grant 
was the more conspicuous from the circumstance that 
the private fortune of the King, derived from the noble 
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restoration of it by Charles X., which he had not blended chap. 

with'the property of the Crown, in terms of the law of 1 

8th November 1814, amounted to no less than 2,500,000 
francs yearly (£100,000), besides 4,000,000 (£160,000) 
a-year from lands and forests. 

To complete the picture of the results of the rule of 
the Citizen King, there appeared at the same time a Extrava- 
notice from one of the boards of charity in Paris, to the dviihst.** 
effect that “ 24,000 persons on the lists of the poor in the 
twelfth arrondissement alone were without either bread 
or clothing.” Already the people began to contrast the 
extravagance of the establishment of the revolutionary 
with the economy of that of the legitimist monarch ; and 
it did not escape observation that the charges of the 
chapel-royal were ten times greater than they had been 
under Charles X., though no one accused Louis Philippe 
of being priest-ridden ; that though he enjoyed excellent 
health, the apothecaries’ bill was stated at 80,000 francs 
(£3200) yearly, being quadruple that of the gouty and 
decrepit Louis XVIII. ; that 300 horses were set down 
at 1000 crowns a-hcad, being twice the salary of a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council or a member of the Institute ; 
that the allowance for the personal service of the King 
was 3,773,000 francs (£150,000) a-year, though he 
affected a philosophic contempt for all physical enjoy- 
ments ; and that the civil list of Charles X. never ex- 
ceeded 11,500,000 francs (£450,000), though it was 
charged with numerous expenses thrown on the nation 
by his successor. So great was the clamour, that though 
the Ministers carried their grant to the King, no less 
than 180 members of the Chamber protested with Odillon 
Barrot against so extravagant a waste of the public 
money, and 107 actually voted against the grant. The 
truth was, that the King personally was not addicted, as 
many of his ancestors had been, to any great expenses, j 
but he was surrounded by needy supporters, whose de- ui.is 4 ,'is 6 . 
mands could not be refused and France now began to 
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CHAP, ■waken to the disagreeable truth, that the more democratic 

XXIX. ® . 

1- an old government is, the greater become its expenses ; 

and that a throne surrounded by republican institutions, 
in reality means a throne surrounded by republican 
mendicants. 

22 These extravagant charges for the royal household 
Great in- wore the ones most likely to irritate the people ; but in 
reality they constituted a very small. part of the national 
penditurc. expenditure. The great bulk of it was occasioned by the 
vast additions made to the strength of the army; and 
they were so considerable, that the estimated expenditure 
of the year was stated by the Minister of Finance at 
above 1,100,000,000 francs (.€44,000,000), being greatly 
above that of the last year of Charles X., ■n'hich had been 
987,000,000 francs only.* M. Lafitte boasted in the 


* The budget of the year 1832 was thus stated by the Minister of Finance : — 


ReccU(><<. 

Contributions directes, 


Franc'i 

353,136,909 

Additionelle, .... 


1,077,000 

Timbre et domaines, . 


198,225,000 

Bois, 


18,000,000 

Bouanes, 


60,910,000 

Contributions indirectes, . 


171,000,000 

Tobies, 


34,290,000 

Loterie, 


8,000 

Salines et mines, 


23,185,882 

Moyens extraordinaircs, 


148,498,267 

Dispenses 

Bette cousoliddc, 


1,116,323,058 

Fiancs. 

215,768,212 

Flotante pensions, &c , 


129,686,661 

Botations, ..... 


17,228,417 

tTustice, ... 


18,374,700 

Etrang()rcs affaires, 


6,939,700 

Instruction publique, 


36,327,883 

Interieur, .... 


3,889,600 

Commerce et travaux publics, . 


122,894,589 

Guerre, 


309,030,400 

Marine, 


65,172,900 

Finances, 


24,156,900 

Administration du revenu public, 


114,759,433 

Remboursements, 


42,989,445 


— Ann. Hht, xv. 96-99, {Doc. Hist.) 


1,106,618,270 or £44,240,000 
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Chamber, that in the first months of the year 1832 France chap. 

•' XXIX 

would have 500,000 regular troops and 1,000,000 na- — ^ — L 
tional guards under arms, besides all the fortresses armed 
and provisioned ; and so she had, but the cost occasioned 
an enormous addition to the public expenditure, which 
greatly swelled the general discontent. In truth, the 
expense was unavoidable, and was the necessary conse- 
quence of the change of government. The overthrow of 
Charles X. had excited a spirit, both in France and the 
adjoining states, which tlienew Government, how anxious 
soever, was unable to control. The revolution in Bel- 
gium, the democratic movements in Switzerland, the at- 
tack of tlie republicans on Spain, the overthrow of the 
government in Hesse-Casscl, had entirely done away with 
the prestige in favour of Louis Philippe which at first 
existed at the Continental courts, from his liaving inter- 
posed between them and a general convulsion. They 
doubted now, not his inclination, but his ability to re- 
strain the movement, and all were rapidly arming in their 
own defence. Prussia took up arms to defend her pro- 
vinces on the Rhine, Austria to protect her possessions 
in Italy, Russia to overawe the malcontents on the Vis- 
tula. France was placed by its own act in a state of 
antagonism with all Europe : its inhabitants had already 
discovered that though revolutions may be very exciting 
things, they are very expensive ; and that a people which 
plays the part of knocker-down and putter-up of kings 
must be content to pay the charges contingent on the 
assumption of such a character. 

So general was the discontent excited by these circum- 
stances, that it led to various plots among the Republicans Conspiracy 
in different parts of France. One, called the conspiracy iwand 
of Notre Dame, consisted in an attempt, made by a dozen I'rouvatres. 
desperadoes, to set fire to that venerable pile, as a signal, 
it w'as supposed, for a general insurrection in the capital. 

The fiames took effect, and were with difficulty extin- 
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CHAP, guished. One of the incendiaries, arrested on the spot, 
being interrogated as to his profession, answered, “ an 
6meutier.” Twelve persons were seized in the cathedral 
under the most suspicious circumstances, but five only were 
convicted, and that only of the minor oflPence of conceal- 
ing a conspiracy, which was only punishable with im- 
prisonment. It appeared on the trial that the police had 
been warned, and taken no steps to prevent it. Shortly 
Jan. 17. after, a more serious conspiracy was discovered, the centre 
of which was in the Rue Prouvaires, in which some parti- 
sans of the Royalists and leaders of the Napoleonists 
were engaged. The object of the conspirators, who were 
said to be connected with extensive ramifications in the 
neighbouring towns, was to march on the Tuileries and 
overturn the Government. The police had information 
all along from some traitors in the plot of what was 
going on, but they allowed it to proceed till the designs 
of the conspirators were approaching maturity. They 
then acted, and with such effect, that the chiefs, in 
number about two hundred, were arrested at their place 
of meeting in the Rue I’rouvaires at midnight, after some 
’ mdi t ui resistance, in which a sergeant of police was killed, and 
Jan 17 , ’ several of the conspirators wounded. Paris was astonished 
* 73 ^' next morning by the report of so considerable an arrest 
during the night, and the ringleaders were tried and con- 
victed some months afterwards.^ 

These alarming symptoms in Paris were re - echoed 
Conspiracy hy equally threatening notices from the provinces. At 
M^crii^' Toulon, Strasbourg, and Grenoble, there had, during the 
whole winter, been repeated altercations between the 
military and the citizens, in which it was observed that 
the national guard generally took part with the latter. 
At length, in the middle of March, matters came to a 
crisis in the latter city. A foolish dispute had got up 
there between the prefect and citizens about a masquerade 
of children and a masked ball, which he, dreading ulterior 
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designs, had prohibited.* Great discontent existed at chap. 
this act of authoritj, and cries of “A bad prefect!” were 
heard in the streets, where groups of murmuring and 
threatening malcontents were soon formed. The prefect, 
alarmed at these appearances, called out the military, and 
the generate beat to assemble the national guard; but as 
usual at that time, none obeyed the summons. Upon 
this, orders were given to the military to clear the streets. 

They advanced accordingly, with fixed bayonets, and 
several of the mob received wounds from that weapon 
before the assemblage was dispersed. No great mischief 
had been done on either side, but in the excited state of 
men’s minds, extreme indignation arose among the people. 

The whole inhabitants rose, and were joined by vast 
multitudes from the country, and soon the prefect, whose 
firmness in presence of danger w'as not equal to his rash- 
ness in provoking it, was obliged to take refuge in his 
hotel, and the soldiers, to avoid a collision, were confined 
to their barracks. The national guard joined the in- 
surgents ; the city for two days was in their possession. 

Such was the threatening aspect of affairs, that General i ^ jjianc 
Hulot, who arrived with a regiment of dragoons and a >»-i 93 , 205 j 
battery of cannon from Lyons, deemed it expedient to wf'Ann!^’ 
withdraw the obnoxious regiment from the city, which at 
length appeased the tumult.^ 

These repeated outbreaks in so many different places 
soon after each other, convinced Casimir Perier both of Expedition 
the futility of the National Guard as any security against 
popular disturbances, and of the necessity of presenting 
some object of external interest to the French, to prevent 
them from perpetually brooding over their internal griev- 
ances. In Flanders, the avowed object of French predi- 
lection and ambition, any hostile expedition was coerced 

* Three of the figures in the masquerade were meant to represent the 
budget^ and two supplementary budgets ; a circumstance which sufficiently proved 
the political character of the procession, but at which any man of sense, so os 
matters did not go farther, would only have laughed. 

VOL. Y. N 
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CHAP, by the jealous alliance of England, and the open hostility 
of Prussia, whose battalions were assembling in warlike 
attitude on the banks of the Meuse. Italy, therefore, 
was the quarter where an exciting and interesting erup- 
tion could with least risk be made ; and although it could 
not of course be attempted without awakening the jealousy 
of Austria, yet her hostility was less to be dreaded than 
that of England and Prussia, and her finances and mili- 
tary preparations were not in such a state as to render it 
probable that in any event she would actually draw the 
sword. An expedition to Italy was therefore resolved 
on, in the double view of presenting a distraction to 
]4,T6r’‘ French thought at home, and counteracting Austrian 
xy.* 97 ^ 9 o’ influence abroad ; and Ancona was the place to which it 
was determined to send the expeditionary force.^ 

The situation of Italy at this period was such, it must 
state of be confessed, as to invite, and in a manner justify, such 
an intervention. Its inhabitants had never recovered 
the shock of the revolution of July, and such had been 
the agitation in the Roman States in particular, that, on 
the requisition of the papal government, the Austrians 
had, in the spring of 1831, moved a body of troops into 
Romagna, and Marshal Firmont, with 20,000 men, 
occupied Bologna. The French government had remon- 
sti-ated against that step; but its military preparations 
were at that period too incomplete to admit of any 
ulterior measure, and the Austrian troops remained in 
the Legations, where their presence, though not openly 
resisted, was a perpetual cause of irritation and discon- 
tent. Aware that this state of things could not long 
continue without inducing a rupture between them, 
France and Austria, with the concurrence of the other 
M|y 2 i, powers, by a joint note on May 21, 1831, invited his 
»Ann.Hist. Holiness to appease the discontents of his subjects by in- 
538 - troducing among them some of the reforms which were 
Bimc, iii. most ardently desired and seemed most reasonable.^ 
Vi. 12, 15 . These were, that provincial assemblies, elected by a cer- 
tain degree of popular choice, should be established to 
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regulate local concerns ; that a central junta sliould be chap. 
organised to revise the administrative departments of 
the government ; that laymen should be admitted to all 
its offices ; and a council of state appointed, composed of 
the most respectable and eminent men in the nation. 

How reasonable soever these demands may appear to ^7 
those who are accustomed to the actions of a constitu- Disturb- 
tional government, they were far from meeting the views Roml^a, 
of the Holy See, which was desirous, above all things, oftnanlntor- 
retaining the administration of affairs in the hands 
the ecclesiastics, and excluding every approach to popular 
control. Accordingly, although the pontifical court de- 
clared its willingness to make every concession which could 
reasonably be desired, yet the changes made, which were 
expressed as done ex proprio motu, were far from satis- 
fying the general wish ; chiefly because, though provincial 
assemblies were established, their members were chosen, 
not by popular election, but by the governors of pro- 
vinces, and laymen w^re excluded from the government 
of the Legations. Tlie public discontent, accordingly, so 
far from being appeased, w^ent on continually increasing. 

At length matters reached such a crisis, and the dis- 
turbances in the Legations were so threatening, that on 
the 10th January 1832, the papal government an-Jan^io, 
nounced to the ambassadors of the five powers the reso- 
lution they had taken of marching troops into the Lega- 
tions, and disarming the civic guards. England strongly 
disapproved this step, but it was cordially approved by 
the other powers; and strange to say, the French am- 
bassador, M. de St Aulairc, expressed his entire acquies- 
cence in it.'"^ Notwithstanding these unfavourable circum- 
stances, the inhabitants of Romagna were in such a state 

* " S’il arrivait,” disait I’ambassadeur de France, M de St Aulairo, que dans 
leur mission toute pacifiquo, les troupes executant los ordres de leur souverain 
rencontrassent une r6sistance coupable, et que quelques factieux osassent com- 
mencer une guerre civile aussi insens6e dans son but que funesto dans ses 
r6sultats, le soussignd ne fait aucune difficult^ k declarer que ces hommes 
seraient consid^rds comme les plus dangereux ennemis do la paix g4n6rale, 
par le gouvernement Fran5ais .” — Note de M. de St Aulaire, lOth January 1832. 

Louis Bla-Nc, iii. 182. 
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of excitement that they resolved on resistance. A con- 
flict took place on the plains of Cesena, which the insur- 
gents, 3000 strong, though they had only three pieces of 
cannon, and the Pontifical troops were double their 
number, maintained with great courage ; but they were 
at length routed, and the victorious soldiers, pursuing the 
fugitives, made their way into Forli, which underwent all 
the horrors of a town taken by assault. Soon after 
Ravenna was occupied by the Pope’s troops, the passage 
of the Bastia was forced, and the whole sea-coast of the 
Adriatic fell into their hands.^ 

The civic guards and insurgents upon these disas- 
ters retired to Bologna, where they concentrated from 
all quarters. Their position and numbers were there so 
threatening that the Pontifical generals did not deem 
themselves strong enough to hazard an attack without 


external aid, and they applied to Count Radetsky, 
governor of Milan, for assistance accordingly. The Aus- 
trian general, in obedience to the orders of his court, 
and in accordance with a secret convention previously 
concluded with the court of Rome, lost no time in 
complying with the request, and on 28th January 6000 
Imperialists, under General Grabowsky, entered Bologna, 
where they were next day followed by 3000 of the 
Pontifical troops. These forces were so considerable as 
to render resistance hopeless, and forcibly re-establish 
« L. Blanc tranquillity in the Papal States to the north of the Apen- 
iii.i«;^i85j nines. But in doing so it roused a new storm to the 
cip Alps, and it soon appeared that the peace 

VI. 21,24.' of Europe was put in imminent hazard by this inter- 

vention.2 

Casimir Perier had long had his eye on the dis- 
Occupation turbauces in Italy, both from jealousy of Austria and 
Peb.” 2 i *■ the wish to present an object of counter-irritation to the 
discontent of France ; and the occupation of Bologna by 
the Austrians appeared to him to present a favourable 
opportunity for intervention. His designs were taken 
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with decision, secresy, and skill. The Suffrein ship of chap. 
the line and two frigates were immediately fitted out for 
sea, and 2500 men, under Col. Combe, embarked on board 
them, with orders to proceed with all possible expedition 
to Ancona and occupy that town ; while at the same 
time General Cubibres, who was to command the expedi- 
tion, was despatched to Rome to prepare the cabinet of 
the Vatican for the invasion of their territory. Some 
accidental delays retarded the journey of General 
Cubieres ; and on the other hand, the expedition met 
with so favourable a passage that it arrived first in the 
Roman States. On the 22d February, at daybreak, 
three strange vessels were descried from the walls of 
Ancona, which soon hoisted French colours, and made 
straight for the mole. France being a friendly power, 
they were admitted without suspicion into the harbour, 
and they instantly landed the troops, to the unbounded 
astonishment of the inhabitants, and made straight for 
the citadel, of which they required the immediate sur- 
render. The governor in vain demanded some respite in 
order to ascertain whether this occupation was or was 
not authorised by his government. Col. Combe, a resolute 
veteran of the school of Napoleon, would admit of no 
delay, and threatened an immediate assault if the place 
was not instantly surrendered. The governor, being 
wholly unprepared, was in no condition to resist, and he 
accordingly capitulated. The troops immediately entered, 
and the tricolor flag was hoisted from the citadel, while the 
Austrian standards were seen only three leagues distant 435. 
in the plains.^ 

No words can describe the astonishment in Italy, and 
the indignation of the papal government, when these Effects of 
events were made known. General Cubieres arrived at 
Rome two hours after the intelligence had been received, 
and he experienced the first burst of the Pope’s indig- 
nation. “ There has been nothing like this since the 
days of the Saracens,” were the first words he uttered. 
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pearance of 
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in Paris. 
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“We have only imitated the Austrians,” replied M. de 
St Aulaire : “ they occupied, and we occupied.” Though 
there was much truth in this rejoinder, yet it alForded 
little consolation to the government of the Vatican that 
their territory had in this manner become the object of a 
double occupation by the tramontane states : and they 
accordingly transmitted a very angry note on the subject 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries, and for some time the 
attitude of the court of Rome as well as of the cabinet of 
Vienna was very hostile. The storm, however, blew 
over : neither state was as yet prepared for war, and the 
Austrians were satisfied, or feigned to bo so, M'ith the 
assurance that a temporary occupation by a limited num- 
ber of troops was alone intended. In Italy the descent 
of the French, and the sight of the tricolor flag, excited 
the most unbounded transports. It was immediately 
displayed from every window in Ancona : the state pri- 
sons were fortliwith thrown open, and the captives libe- 
rated ; and the people, fraternising in the coffee-houses 
and the streets with the French soldiers, surrendered 
themselves for a brief season to the pleasing illusion of 
Italian independence.^ 

The excitement of these events, external and internal, 
was cut short in Paris, in the end of March 1832, by 
the appearance of a domestic enemy more formidable 
than any foreign foe. The Cholera had for some 
months past been making strides from Asia through the 
east of Europe, and its regular progress, like that of 
civilisation, from east to w’est, gave too certain assurance 
that it would soon make its appearance even in its most 
westerly states. This anticipation was not long of being 
realised. On the 29th March the commissary of police 
announced, in the middle of a ball at the Opera, the 
sinister intelligence — “ The cholera is in Paris;” and this 
was shortly after followed by the publication of an official 
bulletin confirming the intelligence, and announcing that 
the cases in the hospitals already amounted to twenty-six. 
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Indescribable was the terror which this announcement chap. 

produced. The march of the terrible unknown epidemic 1 

across Russia, Poland, and Germany, had been watched 
with intense anxiety, and rumour had even exaggerated 
the terrors of its approach. In truth, they were suffi- 
ciently formidable without any addition from the power 
of imagination. The dreadful disease, springing ap- 
parently from the hot marshes of the Nile or the Ganges, 
advanced with ceaseless march through the air, unchecked 
either by the skill of man or the force of nature. Neither 
a long tract of wind blowing from the west, nor the ut- 
most sanitary or police precautions in all the realms 
over which it had passed, could arrest its dreaded ap- 
proach. The journals of St Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Constantinople, were filled at the same time with the 
details of its devastation, the terrors of its advent. 

They were soon too fatally verified. A few ventured the 
first day to discredit the report, but it was soon ascer- 
tained to be too true. On tlie very next day the deaths 
amounted to one hundred and fifty ; and the police, by 
whom the scourge had long been expected, and who had 
taken every precaution against it, issued the most urgent 142,144;^ 
proclamations, enjoining implicit and instant obedience 83 .^’ 
to the sanitary regulations which had been promulgated.^ 

In Paris, as in all other places which it has visited, 
the symptoms of this terrible epidemic baffled alike the its extiaor. 
efforts of medical skill, the anticipations of reason, and unSed-^ 
the deductions of experience. To all appearance the 
poison came through the air, and was inhaled, in the 
first instance at least, by the lungs ; yet how was this 
reconcilable with its constant progress from east to west, 
in opposition to the wind, which in all the states of 
western Europe blows two hundred and fifty days in the 
year, and nearly all the autumn and winter, from west to 
east 1 The character of the disease, and the localities in 
which it sometimes appeared with most virulence, led to 
the general belief that filth, and impurity of water or air, 
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were most likely to aggravate it : but although many 
facts apparently supporting this opinion very generally 
occurred, yet others of a directly opposite character were 
not long of showing themselves ; and in many places, 
while the filthiest and worst-aired quarters of cities 
escaped almost untouched, the pestilence seized with most 
virulence on those who dwelt in the most cleanly and 
well aired.'"' 

The first symptoms of the disease seemed to indicate 
the existence of some poisonous or deleterious matter in 
the system, which nature was making an effort to throw 
off ; yet the mode of treatment which has uniformly 
proved most successful to arrest at least the premonitory 
symptoms, are laudanum, or other binding medicine, 
which might retain the poison in it. Its sudden advent, 
and its appearance among many different persons in dif- 

* In Glasgow, whore cholera has broken out three times with great violence, 
those contradictory symptoms have been clearly evinced. In 1848, which was 
its second visit, while the low and ill-aircd districts, abounding with filth and 
the lowest lodging-houses, crowded with Irish, were almost untouched, the 
highest, richest, and best-aired part of the city, that of Blythswood Hill, had 
one or more deaths in every house. The vast influence of intoxication in pre- 
disposing to the reception of the poison was clearly proved by the fact, that 
after having been three weeks in the city, the deaths had not risen, on 3d 
December 1847, to more than 30 or 40 a-day . but on 2d January, after the 
drunkenness of the New Year, they at once rose to 239. The deaths in 
the three years of the epidemic were : — 




Deaths. 

Population. 

1832, 

. 

3,005 

210,000 

1848, 

. 

3,777 

320,000 

1853, 

. 

4,612 

400,000 


— Strang's Vital Statistics of Glasgow , p. 9. 

In Paris the same strange and unexpected results appeared : — A Passy, oil 
I’air est si pur, le nornbre des d6ces s’^leva k 26 par 1000 habitans, tandis 
cj^u’il y eut k peine 16 morts par 1000 habitans dans Tatmosphtire empestdo de 
Montfaucon. Parmi les communes rural os, si quelques villages remarquables 
par leur salubrity, tels quo Chatenay, Vitry, Chabellon, eurent en point de 
choleriques, d’autres qui so trouvaient dans les m^mes conditions, tels quo 
Saint Ouen, Fontenay, Louis-Bois, Asnidres, Puteaux, compt^rent de 35 d. 50 
morts Bur 1000 habitans. Certaines professions jug^es mortelles se trouv^r- 
ent priviligi5es, e’est ainsi quo parmi les ouvriers employes d. dissdquer des 
animaux en putrefaction, pas un ne fut sdrieusement menacd.” — L. Blanc, iii. 
223. Add to this, that in the epidemic of 1 854, out of 2600 persons employed 
in cleaning out the drains and common sewers in London, not one took the 
cholera, while its ravages were great in some of the most salubrious parts of 
the metropolis. 
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ferent places at the same time, clearly demonstrates chap. 

that it is at first epidemic, and not merely transmitted, 1 

like the plague, by contact : yet subsequent experience 
has everywhere brought to light many facts which lead 
to the conclusion that it is, in its later stages at least, 
contagious. It is not surprising that a pestilence at- 
tended with such strange and contradictory symptoms 
should for long baffle medical skill, and give rise to more 
than even the usual amount of difference of opinion 
among medical men. They have at length, however, it 
is believed, very generally united in the opinion that it 
is first induced by an atmospheric influence, though rather 
one connected with electricity than what is inhaled by 
the lungs ; that it is both epidemic and contagious ; that 
filth and insalubrious air aggravate the disease, by weak- 
ening the frames of those exposed to its influence, not 
producing itself ; that mental depression, or the reaction 
of intoxication, powerfully predisposes for its reception ; 
and that medical skill, though all-powerful in arresting 
it in its commencement, has very little influence in its 
later stages, and is efficacious rather by aiding the patient 
to survive the malady than by subduing itself. 

When this terrible pestilence first made its appearance 
in Moscow, St Petersburg, and Berlin, the suddenness of Commis- 
its spread, and the symptoms of violent bowel-complaint Pwiron the 
with which it always commenced, gave rise to imme- 
diate suspicion of the food or water used having been 
poisoned, and serious disturbances took place in conse- 
quence. The same thing took place on its first appear- 
ance in Paris. To increase the panic occasioned by the 
natural symptoms of the disease, and pervert it to politi- 
cal purposes, some abandoned wretches there were said to 
have put poison into the public wells and fountains, and 
a police magistrate in Paris had the infatuation to publish April 2 . 
a proclamation on the subject. The consequences might 
easily have been foreseen. The populace rose in crowds 
in the thickly-peopled quarters of the city, seized upon 
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CHAP, the persons whom they suspected of being implicated in 
these atrocities, and proceeded to execute what they 
1832 . deemed justice upon them with their owm hands. Two 
men, suspected of being poisoners, having been arrested in 
the Faubourg St Antoine, and sent under a guard to the 
Hotel de Ville, the mob defied the police, seized the sup- 
posed offenders, and threw one into the Seine. Two 
others were only rescued from death by the courageous 
• Ann Hist of the Municipal Guard, which extricated them out 

hands of the populace as tliey were stringing them 
vi. 86 , 89 ; up to the Street lamps. The horrors of the Revolution 
lu. 22^225. seemed to be recommencing through the effects of one of 
the most awful visitations of Providence.^ 

Yet were the terrors of that mournful time really so 
Reafrava- great as to require no addition at the hands of man. 
fpidtmJc! In the densely-peopled quarters of the city, where the 
ravages of the pestilence Avere greatest, the appearances 
which Boccaccio has immortalised in Italy, and Defoe in 
England, were again exhibited. The deaths increased 
with frightful rapidity, and by the 9 th April they had 
risen to 864 a-day, of whom nearly a half were in 
public hospitals. So great a* mortality, which w'as in 
a great part produced in limited quarters of the city, 
diffused universal consternation. Terror seized upon 
every one ; the most ordinary and harmless occupations 
of life became suspected, and were prohibited. A rumour 
got up that the scavengers spread the epidemic from 
their frequent contact with filth ; they were chased in 
consequence from the worst parts of the city, and the 
streets were choked with dunghills, which no one ven- 
tured to remove. The theatres, by public command, 
remained open; but the actors, a thing unheard of in 
Paris, played to empty benches. The usual litters for 
cariying patients to the public hospitals could no longer 
suffice, and seven hundred men were employed in con- 
structing new ones; but none could be found to carry 
them. The artillery waggons upon this were put in 
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requisition to collect the dead, and remove the living to 
their places of treatment ; but the mournful sound of the 
wheels froze every heart with horror, as they passed along 
at night through the deserted streets, and the jolting of 
the wheels caused the dead bodies to burst, and a fright- 
ful line of putrid matter marked the track of the wheels. 
At last the terror became such that no one was to be seen 
in the streets but those who were engaged in tending the 
living or burying the dead. Funerals, even of the most 
respected persons, were conducted without pomp or 
attendants, generally at daybreak. The dead among the 
poor were thrown into the graves with their clothes on 
without ceremony of any sort, as on the field of battle. 
In the general danger, as in all similar emergencies, selfish- 
ness prevailed in the generality of men over the generous 
affections; and the great majority, in terror for their own 
lives, became callous to the sufferings of others, or failed 
in the ordinary duties of humanity and domestic life.^* 
Yet were there some noble exceptions, and which, in 
the extremity of danger, vindicated the character of 
human nature. The King and royal family set an 
honourable example. Unlike too many of the higher 
ranks, they did not leave Paris on the outbreak of the 
epidemic, but remained at their post, assuaging suffering 
by their cares, lessening terror by their example. The 


* Tlie deaths in Paris, in the first foitnight of the epidemic, wore as follows : — 


Date 



Deaths 

Date. 

Deaths. 

March 31, 



. 128 


Brought forward, 

2178 

April 

1, 



. 79 

April 

8, . . . 

. 769 

>9 

2, 



. 168 

j» 

9, . . . 

. 864 

99 

3, 



. 212 

99 

10, ... 

. 848 

99 

4, 



. 242 

99 

11, ... 

. 769 

99 

^9 



. 351 

99 

12, ... 

. 728 

99 

6. 



. 416 

99 

13, ... 

. 816 

V 

7, 



. 582 

99 

14, ... 

. 692 



Carry forward, 

. 2178 


Total, 

7664 


— Capefigub, vi. 882. Moniteur^ April 15, 1832. 


In Apiil, 12,700 persons died. The epidemic lasted one hundred and eighty- 
nine days in Paris, during which the reported deaths were 18,402, but the real 
number was probably a half greater. The population of Paris at this period 
was 960,000.— L. Blano, iii. 237 ; and Satistique de la France (Population), 
87. 
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Duke of Orleans, accompanied by M. Casimir Perier, 
visited in person the cholera hospitals, and the latter there 
contracted the malady of ■which he afterwards died. 
Immense were the sums expended by the public bodies 
and the affluent classes in arresting the progress of the 
malady. The police expended in less than a month 
19,915 francs (£795) in carriages, for the conveyance of 
medical men from one sick-bed to another. Five thou- 
sand rations of rice were distributed a-day among the 
convalescent at the expense of the Duke of Orleans. 
Numerous splendid gifts were bestowed by individuals on 
the hospitals, to enable them to accommodate the sick ; 
the medical profession of all ages evinced that generous 
zeal and courageous devotion which its members never 
fail to evince on similar occasions ; and the Sisters of 
Charity, whose numbers seemed to multiply with the de- 
mand for their services, were everywhere to be seen aid- 
ing the recovery of the convalescent, or smoothing the 
pillow of the dying. Only two unworthy acts signalised 
that period of general benchcence. The Archbishop of 
Paris had offered his country house of Conflans as an 
hospital for the use of the convalescent; it was refused by 
the Council-General of the Department, because that 
prelate had said that the cholera was a visitation of 
Heaven on Paris for the Revolution of July. The Duchess 
de Berri, through M. de Chateaubriand, Imd sent 12,000 
francs (£480) for the relief of the poor of Paris, but it 
was refused by order of M. Montali vet, the Minister of 
the Interior ! Conscience makes cowards of us all; and 
so did it shake the mind of Louis Philippe, that he saw 
a political move in the offer of an aged archbishop, worthy 
of St Charles Boromeo, and in the gift of a young prin- 
cess to the suffering poor of a city, where she had formerly 
appeared as a vision of felicity, adorned with flowers, and 
surrounded by admiration.^ * 

* M. de Chateaubriand, in an admirable pamphlet on this strange refusal, 
made these remarks, as just as they are eloquent ; — “ Ce qu’a fait Madame la 
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The period of alarm felt for the cholera at Paris was chap. 
signalised by the death of two very eminent men, who, how- 
ever, were not carried oflF by that pestilence, M. Casimir 
Perier, and M. Cuvier the immortal naturalist. The former Death of 
of these persons, who was of a very nervous and excitable vSIm La 
temperament, had never recovered the dolorous impres- 
sion which the visit to the cholera hospital with the 
Duke of Orleans had produced. He had been in feeble 
health before; and the anxieties consequent on his situa- 
tion as Prime Minister had preyed upon his mind, and, 
like Mr Canning, brought on a febrile irritable state of 
the system, which proved fatal. Shortly before his death 
he had an interview with M. Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian 
ambassador, who having made use of the expression, 

“ The emperor, my master, does not wish ’’ “ Tell 

your master,” said he, interrupting him, “ that France 
has no orders to receive, and that as long as Casimir 
Perier lives she will take counsel only of her honour.” 

These words were pronounced with extreme animation 
and a flushed countenance. He sunk down immediately 
after exhausted, in his arm-chair, and, looking at his 
feeble limbs, he exclaimed, “ Ah ! I am gone ; they have 
killed me.” His malady appearing hopeless, M. de 
Montalivet was, by an ordonnance dated 17 th April, Apni 17. 
appointed, ad interim, Minister of the Interior and Presi- 
dent of the Council ; and on the 16 th May he breathed 
his last. On the same day Cuvier expired. A splendid 
funeral was accorded to the Prime Minister, at which May le. 
M. Royer Collard pronounced an eloquent eloge on the 
departed Premier. M. Cuvier sunk almost unnoticed ^ 
into the grave ; no political passions or selfish interests m. 240, m 
celebrated his funeral obsequies.^ To which tomb will 

Duchesse de Berri est franyais, ce que j’ai fait en son nom est franjais, tout de 
grand jour et la t6te haute. Le nom de la veuve que ses ennemis n’ont pro- 
nonc6 que pour le honnir de leurs calomnies, eclate enfin publiquement d’une 
mauidre digne d’elle. La premiere fois que la M5re du Due de Bordeaux fait 
entendre la voix depuis qu’elle est bannie ce n’est pas pour r^clamer un Tr6ne, 
e’est pour offrir quelques secours d des Infortun6s.” — Chateaubbiand, (Euvres^ 
xviii. 297. 
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pilgrims in future times resort — that of the forgotten 
prime-minister, or of the immortal philosopher 1 

But although Casimir P^rier did not live long enough 
to engi^ve his name in a durable manner on the tablets 
of French history, yet was he a remarkable man, and 
worthy of a place in the gallery of historic portraits. A 
banker and manufacturer by profession, and in possession 
of a large fortune made by these means, he became a 
Liberal and a revolutionist, from the natural desire of 
persons of that description to obtain a lead in public 
affairs. His mercantile interests, however, which suffered 
severely from the commercial crisis which ensued on the 
fall of Charles X., taught him the necessity of peace to 
the re-establishment of the mercantile interests of his 
country. To this object his efforts were mainly directed, 
this was the leading principle of his policy. The expedi- 
tion to Ancona was an exceptional measure contrary to 
his usual system, suggested by the necessity of presenting 
some object of external excitement to the heated imagi- 
nations and real sufferings of the French people. His 
mind, however, was bold, his vision clear, his temper 
warm, his disposition ardent. A civilian by accident, he 
was a soldier by nature, and a hero in character. He 
made head against the serious convulsions which occurred 
during his administration with a vigour worthy of the 
highest admiration. Had he been the minister of Charles 
X. instead of Polignac, he would have met the revolt, as he 
did that at Lyons, and the elder branch of the house of 
Bourbon might have been still on the throne. He sunk at 
last under the irritation produced by the clear perception 
he had obtained of the vanity of all his triumphs. He died 
under the mournful conviction that revolutions brought 
about by force do nothing but retard the advance of 
freedom, and that the minister who is called to rule an 
insurgent people is speedily compelled to have recourse 
to more severe measures of coercion than those to the 
exercise of which he owed his elevation. 
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The divided state of opinion in France, and the open chap. 

resistance in many places of the Republicans to the L 

Government, led at this period to a very singular attempt 
on the part of the Legitimist party, attended by the Attempt of 
most romantic incidents. Ever since they had been 
assigned Holyrood House at Edinburgh as a residence by ^est** 
the cold and prudent policy of the English government, 
the sad court of Charles X. there had been divided 
into two parties, such as usually in such cases are to 
be found in the councils of exiled princes. The one, 
taught by experience, was prudent, cautious, and desir- 
ous to await the course of events ; the second, ardent, 
impetuous, and determined to lead them. At the head 
of the first in Holyrood were Charles X., and the 
Duchess d’Angoulemc ; and at Paris, M. de Chateau- 
briand, M. Berryer, and Marshal Victor. They contem- 
plated no insurrection or violent means, deprecated all 
attempts to force on the current, and trusted for the 
hoped-for restoration to the influence of suffering, and the 
gradual return of the people to more rational sentiments 
from the experience they had had of the consequences of 
deviating from them. They expected that Henry V. 
would be recalled by a vote of the Chambers without 
shedding a drop of blood. The second party, at the 
head of which was the Duchess de Berri and M. de Blacas 
at Holyrood, and M. Beaumont at Paris, thought that it 
was in vain to wait for a spontaneous ebullition of Royalist 
feeling on the part of the legislature or people of the 
capital ; and that the time had now come when, by a j ^ rw 
bold move in the southern and western provinces, it was jp 
possible to throw off the ascendancy of the rebellious 
capital, and re-establish the throne of the legitimate 174,176! 
sovereigns.^ 

Worn to death with the ennui and dulness of Holy- 
rood, so different from the brilliant f 6 tes of Naples or 
the Tuileries, inspired with a heroic contempt of danger, 
and animated by a generous desire to regain the throne 
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CHAP, for her son, of which he had been deprived by the astute 
ingratitude of the first prince of the blood after the royal 
family in France, the Duchess de Berri resolved on a 
TheDuchess great effort to raise the western provinces, and to make 
termnestn the attempt in person. It was thought, not without 
France'! and somo show of probability, that the spectacle of a young 
MassT charming princess throwing herself, without external 

aid, on the loyalty of her subjects, and braving hardship, 
captivity, and death, in the attempt to regain the throne 
for her sou, would not speak in vain to a people once 
pre-eminent in their attachment to the royal family, and 
in which the chivalrous feelings were not yet wholly ex- 
tinct. Charles X., seeing the Princess determined, gave a 
reluctant consent ; and in order to give her the requisite 
authority, and confer a show of consistency on the ex- 
pedition, he appointed her regent of the realm during the 
March 8, minority of her son. Various events delayed the de- 
parture of the Princess ; but at length they were all 
removed, and she set out from Holyrood on her perilous 
mission. Travelling through Germany, she crossed the 
Alps, and reached Naples in safety ; but there she found 
the influence of the new dynasty so powerful that her 
presence was inopportune, and no assistance could be 
hoped for. She repaired accordingly to Massa, the little 
court of which was entirely at her devotion ; and there, 
recognised as Regent of France, at least by her own sub- 
jects, and surrounded by a little court composed of a few 
, L Blanc liighcst rank, and men of the most devoted 

uiiso.'iri; courage, she surrendered herself to the hopes and illu- 
9 ^‘ ’ sions with which exiles so often beguile the weary hours 

of banishment from their country.! 

It was not surprising that the young and inexperienced 
She leaves Duchcss gave Credit to these flattering illusions, for her 
rnSr"* correspondents from all parts of France represented the 
Fimcel'*'* government as tottering, the discontent universal, 
and everything ripe for a revolt. She was compelled 
also to try her fortune in France by the representations 
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of Prince Metternich, wlio was aware of what was going chap. 

on, and who, although anything rather than a friend !_ 

to usurpation, was impressed with a belief that Louis 
Philippe was the best barrier that could be opposed in 
the mean time to the revolutionary spirit, and that a 
Royalist attempt in France would only lead to fresh con- 
vulsions, and endanger the peace of Europe. He sent 
notice to the Duchess, accordingly, that her presence in 
Massa was inopportune, and that she had better look 
out for some other asylum. Thus impelled alike by the 
entreaties of her friends and the menaces of her enemies, 
the Princess took counsel only of her own courage ; orders 
were given for a general armament and rising in the 
provinces in the south and west of Franco, which were 
at her devotion. Though local and partial only, the pre- 
parations were far from being inconsiderable : in the 
country between the Sarthe and the Mayenne alone 
twenty-six companies had been formed, fifty men each, 
and well armed w'itli their redoubtable fowling-pieces. 

The measures, such as they wore, having been completed, 
several proclamations were prepared in the name of the 
Duchess as regent, forbidding the payment of taxes to 
the revolutionary Government, ordering the disbanding of 
the army, abolishing the octroi duties on wine and salt, 
permitting the return of the conscripts since 1828 to 
their homes, and promising a gratuity of three months’ 
pay to the whole army of Africa. All things being in 
readiness, the Duchess embarked with a few attendants 
on board the Carlo- Alberto steamboat from Reggio on 
the 24th in the highest spirits, attended by Marshal i Procia- 
Bourmont, his son, and a few faithful attendants, andc^'i?^'^ 
steered for Marseilles, where a rising was expected. 

Though she appeared always with a joyous visage before 
others, the Princess was well aware in her secret heart of iii.26M69 
the perils of her enterprise : she made her will while on atv.”i74.” ‘ 
board, ^ 

It was fully expected by the Royalists that a rising in 

VOL. V. 0 
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their favour was to take place at Marseilles, in which 
city and its environs they had numerous partisans or- 
ganised for an outbreak ; and various impolitic acts on the 
part of tlie Government had violently irritated the feelings 
of the peasants of La V endee. Rigorous searches for arms 
had been made in the whole province, and in the course of 
these the feelings of the inhabitants had been wantonly in- 
jured. The monuments of (^uiberon and Savenay had been 
defaced, the statue of Cathelineau mutilated, the column of 
Stofflet, in the court of the chateau of Mauldvrier, broken 
by orders of the Government, and several peasants slain 
by the gendarmes in the course of quarrels in the search- 
ing for arms. In effect, a rising was prepared at Mar- 
seilles on the arrival of the Princess ; and the rendezvous 
was fixed at the Pharo do Plainer, in the neighbourhood 
of Mabcrly. During the voyage the vessel passed seve- 
ral French ships of war without being discovered, and it 
was not till midnight on the 28th that the Carlo- Alberto 
came within sight of the lighthouse. The agreed-on 
signal was immediately hoisted, by the banging of two 
lanterns from the rigging, and a boat came off to take 
the Princess ashore. At two in the morning, amidst a 
tempestuous sea and a stormy sky, she stopped on board 
the boat, then rocking violently, attended by Marshal 
Bourmont, MM. dc Kergolay,de Mesnard.and de Brissac, 
dressed as fisbermeu. Her attendants, who remained on 
board, beheld with anxiety mingled with pride the cou- 
rage with which she set out on her dangerous adventure, 
which was increased when she was seen gaily tripping up 
! a narrow and dangerous pathway among rocks, after she 
landed on the shore, which the most intrepid smugglers 
did not ascend without apprehension.^ 

The intelligence of the landing of the Duchess de 
Berri was speedily made known to her partisans in Mar- 
seilles, and by the imprudence of one of them it came to 
the ears of the constituted authorities. Preparations 
were immediately made on both sides ; and so strong was 
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the feeling in her favour among the people, that although chap. 
all the posts had been doubled, and every precaution taken, 
the movement at first met with surprising success. The 
insurgents, to the number of above two thousand, com- 
posed chiefly of fishermen from the coast, assembled at the 
appointed rendezvous on La Tourette, the highest point 
in the city, from whence Caesar directed his attacks against 
it, and where the Marseillaise women gloriously defended 
it against the assault of Charles V. Soon the whole quar- 
ter was in their possession. Cries of “ Yive Henri Cinq! ” 

W'ere heard on all sides ; and from the cottage where she 
had passed the night, the Princess, with speechless deliglit, 
beheld the white flag waving on the summit of the steeple 
of St Laurent, the highest point in the city. But her 
joy was of short duration. Tlie tocsin indeed sounded 
loudly from the steeple, and the Royalists assembled in 
great numbers : but few leaders appeared ; a great pro- 
portion of the crowd was composed of women. First un- 
certainty, then anxiety, appeared on their countenances. 

A body which attempted to get possession of the Palais 
de Justice, where a company of military was stationed, 
was dispersed by a charge of the bayonet, and their 
leaders, MM. do Candole, de Bermond, and de Lachau, 
seized. This proved fatal to the whole enterprise. The 
crowd dispersed ; the Duchess had the pain of seeing the 
white flag pulled down and replaced by the tricolor on , 
the steeple of St Laurent : and at one o’clock in the 
afternoon she received from an unknown hand a note ij'b Ann. 
containing the words, “ The movement has failed ; you 174, nc! 
must leave France.”^ 

The Princess was sad but not discouraged. At Massa 
she had had a dream, in which she saw her husband, who xhoDuchess 
said to her, “ I approve of your designs : but you will "^France 
not succeed in the south ; you will have no success but 
in La Vendee.” This dream took such possession of her 
imagination that it produced all the effect of reality : 
she saw in her present failure a confirmation of her vision, 
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and the herald of future triumph. Instantly she took 
her determination, and declared she would cross France 
to La Vendee. In vain her few counsellors strenuously 
represented that the enterprise was hopeless ; that M. 
Kcrgolay had been arrested the moment he stepped 
ashore ; and that nothing remained but to re-cmbark on 
board the Carlo-Alberto, and make for Spain, where a 
secure asylum would be found. Nothing could shake the 
determination of the heroic Princess. “ I am here now,” 
she said, “ and I will remain. Too many people have 
been compromised for me ; I will not abandon them.” 
She set out accordingly on foot, attended only by 
Marshal Bourmont, disguised as a peasant. Directing 
their course across fields and by bypaths, to elude pur- 
suit, they lost their way before niglit in a wood ; and 
the Princess, overwhelmed with fatigue, sank to the 
ground at the foot of a tree, and fell asleep. The mar- 
shal, standing near, watched her slumbers without re- 
posing himself ; and thus passed the first night of the 
regent’s sojourn in her dominions.^ 

Louis Philippe, with great humanity, and not less 
wisdom, had given orders to his cruisers that if the 
Duchess de Berri was taken she should not be brought 
to France, but conveyed to Naples, and redelivered to 
her parents. He felt the same anxiety to save her life 
which he had done to spare those of the ministers of 
Charles X. at their memorable trial. This circumstance 
slackened the pursuit of the Duchess, and was the main 
cause of her reaching La Vendee in safety. The Carlo- 
Alberto was soon captured ; and among the other at- 
tendants of the Princess was a young lady. Mademoiselle 
Lebeschu, who was taken for her, and taken to Cor- 
sica, where ere long the error was discovered. While 

* What a scene for a picture ! When the time comes, as come it will on© 
day, that the free expression of feeling is permitted in France, the adventures 
of the Duchess de Berri during her romantic expedition to La Vondde will 
form a favourite subject of the painter’s pencil and of melodramatic represen- 
tation. 
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the delusion lasted, however, it was universally credited, chap. 
and contributed very much to the safe passage of the — ^ 
Duchess across France. The adventures of the Princess 
during that long journey, from the rocks of Marseilles to 
the Bocage of La Vendee, exceed anything that ever 
figured in romance or described in poetry. Though she 
lodged in general in the houses of tlie Royalist proprie- 
tors, where she was perfectly secure, she sometimes ran 
very great risks on the road, from which she was extri- 
cated only by her admirable courage and presence of 
mind. On one occasion, having lost her way when wan- 
dering alone in a wood, she was obliged to pass the night 
in a miserable shed, of which she herself forced open the 
door : on another, when driven by hunger to seek human 
habitation, she boldly presented herself to a Republican, 
saying, “ I am the Duchess de Berri.” He had the 
generosity not to betray the trust. The gendarmes, how- 
ever, were everywhere on the alert, and but for the for- 
tunate report of her seizure on board the Carlo-Albcrto, 
she would in all probability have been taken. But that 
mistake stood her in good stead ; and at length, after 
having surmounted a thousand perils, and frequently , ^ Bianc, 
passed unknown through large bodies of gendarmes, she 
reached the chateau of Plassac, near Saintes in La Ven- 
d^e, on the 17th May, and a general rising of her fol- n8,‘i79. 
lowers was appointed for the 24th of the same month.i 
Great was the disquietude and uneasiness of the 
Royalists in Paris at these unexpected events. The in- 
trepid character and unalterable resolution of the Prin ~ measures of 
cess were well known, as well as the ardent spirit and ists at those 
sanguine temperament of the preux chevaliers by whom 
she was immediately surrounded, so that no modification 
of her determination was to be looked for. At the same 
time, the Royalist committee in the capital, far better in- 
formed, and awake to the signs of the times, were painfully 
alive to the perils, it might be said the hopelessness, of 
the attempt. Not less chivalrous or loyal than M. do 
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Bourmont and M. de Kcrgolaj, they were more aware 
of the difficulties it had to encounter. La Vendee was 
no longer what it had been during its first immortal 
struggle. Material interests had invaded the Bocage, 
and divided the feelings of its heroic inhabitants. They 
were not less brave or loyal than they had been in the 
days when they followed the standards of Henri La- 
rochejaquelein or M. de Lescurc, but they were more 
dependent on the capital. The great roads which Na- 
poleon had constructed through every part of their terri- 
tory had not only let in knowledge and information, but 
opened up to their industry the market of Paris. Their 
cattle, the produce of their dairies, their sheep, lambs, 
and wool, were bought up and sent to the metropolis. 
Men paused before they adventured on a contest of 
which the dangers w'cre now well known, and which 
threatened not only to endanger their lives and families, 
but to deprive them of the means of subsistence. A con- 
siderable part of the richest proprietors in the country 
had bought the national domains, and were attached to 
the new order of things. Thus, though the majority 
retained their traditional feelings of loyalty, and the in- 
fluence of the old families over their tenantry was undi- 
minished, there was a much greater division of opinion 
in the country, and the same unanimity as formerly in 
any Royalist movement was no longer to be looked for. 
M. de Chateaubriand, M. Hyde de Neuville, M. Berryer, 
and the other enliglitened leaders of the Royalists in 
Paris, were well aware of these changes, and earnestly 
dissuaded any insurrectionary attempt. Their constant 
doctrine was to let the Revolution work out its own fruits, 
the people experience the consequences of their own ac- 
tions ; and in the end suffering would alter their opinions, 
and the Citizen King would be dethroned by the Chamber 
which had created him.^ 

Although there are probably few persons who will 
doubt that these opinions were, in the circumstances, well 
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founded, and that it would have been well for the Princess chap. 
if she had adopted them, they were far from being agree- 
able either to herself or the gallant, though inconsiderate, 
cavaliers by whom she was surrounded. They persisted Vain at- 
in attempting a general rising ; the orders to that effect insurroc- 
were transmitted to all the Vendean chiefs : and a few 
days before tlie day appointed, the Princess, dressed in 
the costume of the young peasants of La Vendee, repaired May 21. 
on horseback to Mesliers, the rendezvous appointed for 
her followers. An artificial head-dress of dark hair con- 
cealed her beautiful light locks, and she had quite the 
look of a handsome youth, and took the name of “ Petit 
Pierre.” But few obeyed the summons, and such as did 
come portrayed in the strongest terms the hopelessness 
of the attempt. They represented respectfully, but firmly, 
that La Vendee had engaged to take up arms only on 
the occurrence of one of tlirec events — a foreign invasion, 
the proclamation of a republic, or an insurrection in the 
south — none of which had occurred, and that it was im- 
possible to induce the peasants to rise. The Princess, 
with fervent eloquence, and all the passionate earnestness 
of her sex and country, represented how much she had 
risked in behalf of the cause, and conjured them to alter 
their resolution; but in vain. With a smile on her lips, 
but despair in her heart, she was obliged to dismiss them 
with a request for a written opinion, which they sent her 12I.' ’ 

next day.^ 

But next day a letter arrived from Toulon, addressed 
to the Princess by the name of Bernard, which she was The phn- 
known by in the south, which overcame all hesitation on M^rUing^ 
her part. The moment she read the letter, she exclaimed, ^ovesabor- 
“ Oh my God, all the south is in flames ! No, I will not ^ay 26 
depart ; ” and immediately sitting down, she wrote to M. 

Berryer that she had changed her mind, and was deter- 
mined to persist ; and to the Baron de Charette a let- 
ter ordering the rising, which terminated with the words : 

“ My dear friend, do not resign your situation, since 
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Petit Pierre has not resigned his.” With mournful reso- 
lution, the Vendean chiefs prepared to obey the sum- 
mons, and assemblages of five or six hundred men took 
place in several quarters. But, by a strange fatality, the 
rising was prevented from becoming general, or acquiring 
any degree of consistency, by a counter-order which had 
been issued by Marshal Bourmont on the 19th May, 
which fixed the day for the 4th June. The effect of 
these opposite and contradictory orders proved fatal to 
the whole enterprise. The greater part of the chiefs got 
the order of M. de Bourmont first, and remained quiet ; 
and such as did not get it, finding themselves not sup- 
ported as they expected, concluded that the attempt had 
failed, and dismissed their followers. Some conflicts took 
place between bodies of the peasants and the troops of 
the line, in which the former displayed all their ancient 
valour, and in some instances proved victorious. But 
these detached encounters, however honourable to tlie 
Royalists, decided nothing ; they were not in sufficient 
force in any one place to make head against the vastly 
superior forces of the enemy which were concentrated 
against them ; and ere long their detached bands melted 
away, and the insurrection was happily terminated with- 
out any serious efifusion of blood. The finishing-stroke was 
put to the prospects of the insurrection by the seizure, by 
General Dermoucourt, of a packet of papers in the Chateau 
de la Chaslier, containing the whole details of the con- 
spiracy, and the names of the persons engaged in it.i 
But although the insurrection, considered as a public 
movement, was thus at an end, yet various tragic inci- 
dents occurred in the course of it which attested at once 
the heroic spirit of the inhabitants, and the dangers 
which might have threatened the throne of the Citizen 
King had it been more wisely conducted, or traversed 
by a less number of unfortunate accidents. In the 
Chateau of La Penissibre forty-five Vendeans were sta- 
tioned, and they defended themselves so resolutely that 
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it became necessary to set it on fire in order to overcome chap. 
them. The upper part of the building was soon in flames, 
and a circle of bayonets surrounded its base : but they 
still combated, amidst the music of two trumpets, and 
cries of “ Vive Ilenri Cinq!” and at length, after five of 
their number had been slain, and when the conflagration 
had spread into every part of the edifiee, they found their 
way out, and got off unconquered. U nhappily, as in the 
former war, deeds of heroism on the one side were marked 
with acts of savage barbarity on the other. A son of 
the famous Cathelineau was shot dead by the troops of 
Louis Pliilippe as he advanced with two companions, 
saying, “ We are disarmed ; do not fire.” A chateau be- 
longing to M. de Roberie was entered by a body of ti-oops, 
who put to death the farmer and his wife who occupied 
it, and barbarously murdered a girl of sixteen in their 
family. M. Charles do Bascher was surpi ised by a body 
of national guards, and severely wounded in his attempt 
to escape. As they were conducting him a prisoner to 
Angcrfeiulle, he became faint from loss of blood, and 
could not walk as quick as his guards desired. They 
shot him in consequence on the road, without even ac- , j g, ^ 
cording him the quarter of an hour which he requested ni. 202, 2«;i. 
to make his peace with Heaven.^ 

Amidst these scenes of horror, the melancholy result of ^ 
her rash and ill-starred enterprise, the Duchess de Berri Adventures 
escaped, thanks to the courage and vigilance of her at- Duchess do 
tendants, her own intrepidity and presence of mind, and ^tmeuun 
the unvarying fidelity of the Royalists to whom her place 
of retreat was known. Her hair-breadth escapes and ro- 
mantic adventures recall those of Charles Edward a century 
before in the mountains of Scotland. Many nights she slept 
on the ground in the woods ; at other times, on the shoul- 
ders of her guide, she passed marshes deemed impracticable, 
with the water up to the middle of those who bore her. 

On one occasion, when the pursuit was hottest, she found 
shelter in a ditch covered with bushes, while the soldiers 
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CHAP, in pursuit of her searched in vain, and probed with their 
bayonets every thicket in the wood with which it was 
1832. environed. The variety, the fatigue, the dangers of her 
life, had inexpressible charms for a person of her ardent 
and romantic disposition. She often said, “ Don’t speak 
to me of suffering : I never was so happy at Naples 
or Paris as I am now.” More than once she entered 
towns occupied by the hostile troops disguised as a pea- 
sant girl, with the great wooden shoes on her little feet, 
and conversed gaily with the gendarmes by whom the 
gates were guarded. Meanwhile the Government, in 
mortal anxiety at her continued residence in the country, 
made the utmost efforts to make head against the danger. 
The four departments of Maine-et-Loire, La Vendee, 
Loire-Inferieure, and Deux-Sevrcs,wero declared in a state 
j ^ of siege ; troops were poured in from all quarters, and 
iii.2«3,2w’! soon fifty thousand regular soldiers occupied a country 
Ca|i.vi.i33, they had no other foes to contend with but a fugi- 
tive Princess and two or three of her devoted cavaliers.^ 
External events of no light weight soon, however, oc- 
TheP^in- currcd, which convinced the heroic Princess that her 
TZgfiT attempt, for the present at least, had permanently failed 
Nantes. cliancc of success. The Moniteur announced the in- 

terview of the King of the French with the King of the Bel- 
gians at Compiegne, and the approaching marriage of Leo- 
pold with the Princess Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe. 
Convinced now that the legitimate sovereigns had aban- 
doned her cause, she saw the necessity of considering her 
own safety, and after much deliberation, finding that the 
roads and coasts were alike rigorously guarded, she re- 
solved to remain in France, and selected the city of Nantes 
as her asylum — a place generally hostile to her cause, where 
, L. Blanc, ^er persou was unknown, and where the searches of the 
iii.28:|, 284; government authorities would not probably be so rigorous 
as in more suspected quarters.^ Thither, accordingly, she 
221 . ’ directed her steps, and she succeeded in entering the 

town, disguised as a peasant girl, accompanied by Mdlle. 
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Eulalie do Korsabice. She found an asylum in it in the chap. 

house of some faithful Royalists, who redeemed the cha- 1 

ractcr of human nature, by having the courage, at the 
hazard of their life, to afford a shelter to their sovereign 
in misfortune. 

So faithfully was the secret kept, that the Princess re- 
raained for some months in this place of concealment in When she 
safety. By degrees, however, vague rumours reached the discVvTre* 
Government that the Duchess was either in Nantes, or 
frequently visited there, accompanied by intelligence that 
her situation was such that they might, % her capture, and 
sparing her life, determinate her influence more completely 
than by destroying it. Orders were accordingly sent to 
redouble the vigilance of the authorities in Nantes. 

During this period of anxious suspense she still main- 
tained a correspondence with her adherents, and from her 
place of concealment issued her orders as still Regent of 
France. She even addressed a letter to the Queen of the 
French in behalf of the brave Vendeans who were to be 
brought to trial for having taken up arms in her defence, 
full of generous and noble sentiments.* The Government 
acted with equal wisdom and humanity in the prosecution 
of the accused. Twenty-two were placed at the bar, but 
the prosecutions were so managed that the greater part 

* Quelles que soient les consequences qui peuvent r^sulter pour moi de la 
position dans laquelle je me suis rnise en remplissant mes devoirs do mere, je ne 
vous parlerai jamais de mon inter<it, Madame. Mais des braves se sont com- 
promis pour la cause de mon fils ; je ne saurais mo refuser k tenter pour les 
sauver ce qui pout so fairo honorabloment. 

Je prie done ma tante, son bon coeur et sa religion me sont connus, d’em- 
ployer tout son credit pour intdresser en leur favour. Le porteur de cetto 
lettre donnera dcs ddtuils sur lour situation ; il dira que les Juges qu’on leur 
donne sont des bommes centre lesquels ils se sont battus. 

“ Malgre la diffdrence actucllo de nos situations, un volcan est aussi sous vos 
pas, Madame ; vous le savez. J’ai connu vos terrours bien naturcllos h une 
dpoque ou j’etais en sfiretd et je n’y ai pas dte insensible. Dieu seul connalt ce 
qu’il nous destine et pout etre un jour me saurez vous gr6 d’avoir pris confiance 
dans votre bontd et de vous avoir fourni I’occasion d’on faire usage envers mes 
amis malheureux. Croyez ma reconnaissance. J e vous souhaite le bonheur, 

Madame. Car j’ai trop bonne opinion de vous pour croire qu’il soit possible 
que vous soyez heureuse dans votre situation. Marie Caroline.” — Louis 
Blanc, iii. 379. 
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escaped, and such as were convicted were sentenced to 
imprisonment only. M. Berrjer was brought to trial ; 
but such was the public admiration for his talents and 
exalted character, that he was acquitted, in a manner, 
by acclamation, almost immediately after the proceedings 
' commenced. The Government had no need of severity : 
’ they were about to strike a blow at the chief of the 
conspiracy, which they felt assured would paralyse it in 
the whole of its ramifications.^ 

At this time there was in France a renegade Jew 
named Deutz, who had unfortunately acquired the confi- 
dence of the Pope, and of the Duchess do Berri. This 
wretch had for some time been soliciting the employment 
of a traitor from M. Montalivet : it is one of the misfor- 
tunes of statesmanship that it brings men into contact 
with such characters. At length he obtained the treacher- 
ous employment he desired. He had long been in the 
confidence of the royal family, had travelled in the suite 
of the Mademoiselles Bourmont from London to Italy, 
and had been charged, at the Pope’s recommendation, with 
important despatches from the Princess to the Queen ol 
Spain and Dom Miguel. He was even then, however, in 
correspondence with the opposite party, and had been 
sent on a secret errand to Nantes by M. Thiers. Deutz 
accordingly undertook, for a large reward, to discover 
the Princess’s place of concealment at Nantes, and in 
this attempt he proved too successful. Arrived there, he 
succeeded in persuading some influential Royalists that 
he had important despatches for the Duchess, which must 
be delivered into her own hands, and tliat it was neces- 
sary, therefore, that be should have a personal interview 
M’ith her royal highness. This was accordingly granted : 
the Princess received him in the kindest manner, in a 
’ house where she usually saw visitors, conversed with him 
familiarly, and said to one of her attendants, “ This is a 
good Breton, faithful and devoted without bounds.” ^ 

As he was not made acquainted at this interview with 
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the Princess’s place of retreat, Deutz solicited and ob- chap. 
tained a second interview, which was fixed for the 6th 
November. Of this place of meeting he informed the 
police ; and to enhance the value of his treachery, he en- iier arVest. 
deavoured, though without effect, to persuade Marshal 
Bourmont to accompany him, in order that they might 
both be taken at once. The Princess, however, came, and 
immediately after the house was surrounded by troops, 
and the police officers, with pistols in their hands, entered 
it. Her royal highness had only time to take refuge 
with Mdlles. de Korsabice, Mesnard, and Guebourg, in 
a little space formed behind her apartment, in the angle 
between two walls, the entrance of which was behind the 
chimney-piece. The police searched the house in the 
most rigorous manner in vain ; but meanwhile the Princess 
was undergoing the most excruciating suffering. So small 
was their place of refuge, that she and her three attend- 
ants were obliged alternately to put their mouth to a little 
aperture, three inches across, which was the sole com- 
munication with the external air. To add to their suffer- 
ings, the gendarmes in the room lighted, on the approach 
of night, a fire in the grate, which converted the space 
behintl into a burning oven. At length, after enduring 
tortures for sixteen hours, the sufferings of the prisoners 
became so great that they were obliged to come out and 
deliver themselves up. “ Gentlemen,” said the Princess, i 
as she emerged from her place of concealment, “you have ‘ 

made war on me d la St Laurent. I have nothing to 
reproach myself with : I have only discharged the duty ssl"'''' 
of a mother to regain the inheritance of her son.” ^ * 

The Princess was treated by General Dermoncourt 
with the respect and courtesy due to her rank, and con- iior mipri- 
ducted a prisoner to the castle of Nantes. Prom thence the™hatUu 
she was embarked two days afterwards, attended by her nov!T’ 
faithful ladies, with no other effects than what she could 
carry in her handkerchief, on board a brig, and conducted 

* Alluding to the martyrdom of St Laurent by being roasted on a gridiron. 
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to the castle of Blaye, where she was guarded, like Queen 
Mary in Lochlevcn or Fothcringay, with the most jeal- 
ous care, and where, like her immortal predecessor, she 
bore a prolonged and tedious captivity with cheerfulness 
and gaiety. The denouement, however, of the drama, if 
less tragic, was more withering than that of the Scottish 
heroine. Unhappily, the Princess, with all the courage 
and chivalry of the heroic character, possessed also tlie ar- 
dour and insouciance which is so often its accompaniment. 
She had all the intrepidity of Clorinda, but unfortunately 
she had also, with the charms, the facility of Armida. It 
was known to the government of Louis Philippe that at 
this time she was enceinte, and Mdtli cold and calculating 
prudence they calmly awaited till time brouglit about its 
natural result. After an imprisonment of some months, 
she herself announced her pregnancy to the Cabinet of 
the Tuileries.'*- The utmost pains were immediately taken 
to give her every assistance which her situation required, 
and on the 10th May she was safely delivered of a 
daughter, who was declared to be the issue of the Prin- 
cess and Count Hector Lucchcse-Palli, Count of Campo- 
Franco, one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber of the 
King of the Two Sicilies. The object of the Government 
was now gained ; the Princess was discredited; her followers 
were in despair. The romance had terminated in ridicule, 
and she was permitted by the Government with her infant 
quietly to return to Italy.’^ 

Long before this denouement of tlie romantic drama 
in La Vendee occurred, a great democratic movement had 
taken place in the capital, and Paris had been the theatre 
■ of conflicts so determined and bloody as to throw those 
which overturned Charles X, into the shade. The lle- 
publican party there had long been in a state of the 

* Pouss5e par les circonstances et par les mosures ordonnees par les Gou- 
vememeDts, quoique j’eusse les motifs les plus gmyes pour tenir mon mariago 
secret, jo crois devoir h. moi-m^me ainsi mes enfans de d6clarer m’etr© 
maride seerdtement pendant mon sejour en Italic. — Mabie Caroline, 22d 
Feb. 1833.”— Capefigue, vii. 69, note. 
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utmost discontent, in consequence of the entire failure of chap. 
their hopes from the results of the Revolution of July, 
and the clear evidence -which was now afforded that they 
had only revolted to fix chains about their necks incom- 
parably heavier, and more irremovable, than those which 
were around them under the former government of Poli- 
gnac and his priests. The extreme suffering which had 
long prevailed, especially among the working classes, from 
the dreadful shock to credit and vast diminution of con- 
sumption which had resulted from that convulsion, had 
inclined nearly the whole of them to the same sentiments, 
and the democratic press was unanimous in ascribing the 
whole to the tyrannical Government of Louis Philippe, 
and its departure from the principles of the Government 
of July. So far did the agitation proceed, that a meet- 
ing of all tlie Opposition was held at Lafitte’s, at which 
it was agreed to make an appeal to the nation — in other 
words, commence an insurrection ; and a committee was 
appointed, consisting of M. de Lafayette, M. Odillon 
Barrot, M. Mauguin, and other liberal deputies, to draw 
up an address to the nation. But before it could be 
prepared, or the requisite organisation made for effecting 
a general insurrection, an event took place which brought 
on the crisis, and precipitated matters sooner than the 
leaders of the movement had intended. This was the Cap.yi.i 92 ; 

, L. Blanc, 

death of General Lamarque, which took place at Pans iii.288,289. 
on the 1st June, at the age of sixty years.^ 

Though one of the generals of the Empire, this re- 
spectable veteran was not so much distinguished by his Death of 
exploits in the field as by the celebrity he had acquired Lamarque. 
since the Restoration by his eloquence on the popular 
side in the tribune. In consequence of this circumstance, 
Napoleon, who prized that weapon as much when wielded 
on his side in adversity, as he detested it when directed 
against him in prosperity, had recommended him on his 
death-bed at St Helena for a Marshal of France. Those 
implicated in the Hundred Days had found in him a zealous 
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protector, a faithful friend ; his efforts in behalf of the 
Poles had endeared him to every one of that ardent and 
chivalrous race ; and the whole democratic party looked 
up to him as their guardian and future leader, when the 
final contest should commence. The bourgeois party had 
made a grand display on occasion of the funeral of M. 
Casimir Pdrier, and the Revolutionists resolved on a coun- 
ter display on so heart-stirring an event as the obsequies 
of General Lamarque. The violent leaders w'ere induced 
to make arrangements for rendering it the commencement 
of an insurrection, by the decree which appeared three 
days after in the columns of the Moniteur, declaring the 
four western departments in a state of siege. This ex- 
treme measure, always unpopular in Franco, made the 
Revolutionists regard the disturbances in La Vendee as 
much more serious than they really were, and conclude, 
not without reason, that they should not let slip the pre- 
sent opportunity, never likely to recur, when a formidable 
Royalist insurrection in the western provinces might bo 
combined with a great democratic movement in the capital. 
Orders were therefore given by all the popular committees 
for an immense assemblage of people for the funeral, which 
was fixed for the 5th June ; and preparations were se- 
cretly made, by the distribution of arms and ammunition 
to the persons who could be trusted, for making it the 
commencement of a general insurrection against the 
Government.^ 

The funeral procession was to set out from the house 
in the Rue St Honore, where the deceased had died, and 
proceed by the Madeleine and the Chateau d’Eau to the 
Place of the Bastile, in its M'ay to the place of sepulture 
in the south of France. Immense preparations had been 
made to give it all the solemnity and magnificence pos- 
sible, and calculated in every way to affect the imagina- 
tion of the people. A splendid car was prepare^ on 
which the body was to be placed, and numerous deputa- 
tions from all the public bodies in Paris were to follow 
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the vehicle. At their head was a large part of the chap. 
Chamber of Deputies, headed by Marshal Clausel, Gene- 
ral Lafayette, M. Lafitte, and M. Mauguin, who bore 
the four corners of the pall. The car was covered with 
tricolor flags and immortelles. Nearly the whole of the 
popular societies, Les Amis du Peuple, La Societe des 
Droits de I’Homme, La Socidte Gauloise, and La Orga- 
nisation des Municipalites, came next. From daybreak 
an immense crowd collected all along the Rue St Honord, 
in the Place Louis XV., and the whole way along the 
boulevards, wliere the procession was to pass, in which, 
in addition to the numerous and sturdy Republicans of 
Paris, were to be seen great numbers of ardent refugees 
of all nations. Among them the Poles were particularly 
conspicuous, by their number, daring look, and the inte- 
rest which they excited among the bystanders. Banners 
of various devices, but all of the most decided revolutionary 
tendency, floated over the crowd in all directions; and 
from the anxiety manifest in all visages, and the eager 
conferences which were going on in the agitated groups in j 
every quarter, it was evident that a great design was in 
contemplation, and that the huge multitude had not as- Ann. ’ 
semblcd merely to do honour to the dead, but with some les.'iso'. 
dark designs against the living.^ 

Aware of the danger which menaced them, the Gov- 
ernment had made preparations on the greatest scale to PrepaA- 
meet it. There was none of the infatuation and insouci- 
ance with which Prince Polignac and the priests had met 
the revolt of July. 18,000 infantry of the line, 4000 
cavalry, and 2000 municipal guards were in Paris itself, 
with 80 pieces of cannon, ready equipped. In addition to 
these forces, there >7ere 30,000 regular troops in the en- 
virons of the capital, who might be called in at a moment’s 
notice, and the Government could rely on the support of 
at least 6000 of the natio»l guard, chiefly from the 
banlieue or environs of the capital. Those of Paris were 
for the most part not relied on, as their known disposition 
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rendered it more than doubtful which side they would 
take in the approaching conflict. Tlius the Government 
had 60,000 men and 120 guns at their disposal, and 
they were disposed so as to occupy, or be ready on a 
short notice to occupy, all the most important posts 
and streets in the capital. But, on the other hand, the 
insurgents, or those inclined to side with them, were 
above 100,000, of whom a great proportion were old 
soldiers or national guards, well acquainted with the use 
of arms ; and it was easy to foresee that, if any vacilla- 
tion were to appear in the troops of the line, or any of 
them were to join the insurgents, the regular soldiers would 
soon have the whole woi’king population of Paris on their 
hands.^ 

The procession set out from the Rue St Honord at 
ten o’clock, but from the very outset the disorder and 
excitement were so great, that it was evident it would 
never terminate without a serious convulsion. When it 
reached the corner of the Rue de la Paix, it was forcibly 
turned aside from the intended route, and obliged to go 
round the Pillar of Austerlitz, in the Place Vendome, by a 
crowd of enthusiastic young men. The troops at the 
Hotel de I’Etat Major in the Place withdrew when the 
disorderly mob approached ; instantly the cry arose, 
“ They are insulting the manes of Lamarque!” and the 
soldiers were forced to turn out and salute the car to avoid 
an immediate collision. Cries of “ Vive la Mpubliqm ! ” 
were now heard, and the sombre menacing aspect of the 
immense crowd too surely presaged an approaching storm. 
The general indignation was roused to the highest point 
by the appearance of the Duke de Fitz-James at the 
balcony of his hotel, with his hat on his head, as the 
cortege passed; a volley of stones drove him quickly 
back, and broke every window in his hdtel. The crowd 
increased at every step as**they proceeded in their course 
along the boulevards towards the Chateau d’Eau. Sete- 
ral police oflBcers, stationed along the line marked out for 
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the procession, were desperately wounded by the people, chap. 
Arms were seen in many hands, and in a transport of 
enthusiasm, numbers climbed up the trees in the boule- 
Yards to break off branches that might serve as weapons 
of offence. It was plain to every one that an insurrection 
was approaching ; things had not looked so threatening 
at the commencement of the Revolution of July; the 
fidelity of the troops was evidently wavering, and there 
Avcre few in the multitude who did not think it was all 
over with the Government of Louis Philippe. “ Where 
are they leading us toP’ cried a voice from a group of Bianc, 
students in one of the most crowded parts of the boule- 
Yards. “ To the Republic ! ” answered the leader of a Ann. ’ 
division decorated with the medal of July; “rest as-i9i,i9i 
sured, we shall sleep to-night in the Tuileries.”^ 

An hundred and fifty scholars of the Polytechnic 
School, who had forced their way out of their establish- Commence- 
ment, joined the procession at the corner of the Rue du insurrec- 
Temple, near the Chateau d’Eau, and their arrival, which 
was received with loud cries of “ Vive la liberty ! ” 

“ Vive Ics eleves de I’Ecole Polytechnique ! ” roused the 
people to a perfect climax of enthusiasm. No one 
doubted of victory, now that these renowned champions 
of July had arrived to range themselves by their side. 

It was only a question w'hen the insurrection should 
begin ; many thought it was too long delayed. They 
went on, however, in the utmost disorder; the huge car 
drawn by enthusiastic bands, shouting “ Vive la Eepuh- 
lique!" “d bos Louis Philippe!” “ Vive Lamarque!” as 
far as the Bridge of Austerlitz, where the funeral oration 
was to be pronounced, and the ceremony was to close, 
preparatory to the departure of the body for the place of 
sepulture in the Pyrenees. General Umenski and M. 

Mauguin pronounced the speeches. “ Lamarque,” said 
the former, “ worthy representative of the people, you 
were ours ; you belonged to the human race. All people 
who love freedom will shed tears at your tomb. In rais- 
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ing your noble voice for Poland, you served the cause of 
all nations as well as France. You served the cause of 
liberty, that of the interests dearest to humanity ; you 
defended it against that Holy Alliance ■which grew up on 
the tomb of Poland, and which will never cease to 
threaten the liberties of the world, till the crime which 
cemented it shall have been effaced by the resurrection of 
its unfortunate victim. You have deserved, Lamarque, 
the eternal gratitude of the Polish people.” “ Before 
we separate,” said Marshal Clausel, “ for ever from the 
mortal remains of Lamarque, allow me to inscribe, in 
the name of the army, a last homage on his tomb. W e 
will feel his want when the work, as yet imperfect, has 
. need of all hands ; and the fall of Lamarque, gifted with 
such prodigious powers of labour, resounds through the 
world like the fall of many men. Adieu, Lamarque ! 
Adieu in the name of soldiers of all grades. I bow before 
your coffin.” ^ 

It may be conceived what enthusiasm these eloquent 
words, addressed at the moment of separating from the mor- 
tal remains of their beloved leader, produced in the people. 
Such was the general agitation, that Lafayette called for his 
carriage, and hastily entered it. Instantly the crowd un- 
harnessed the horses, and began to draw the vehicle, amidst 
cries of “ Vive Lafayette ! Vive la Repuhlique!” He was 
urged to go at once to the Hotel de Ville and establish 
a provisional government ; but his habitual indecision 
withheld him at a moment when he might have over- 
turned the throne. The carriage was still moving for- 
ward with difficulty through the prodigious crowd which 
choked up every part of the Place, when the cry arose, 
“ The dragoons, the dragoons !” and the glittering helmets 
and breastplates of the cuirassiers were seen in dense 
array advancing through the throng. Instantly the cry 
arose, “ To the barricades ! ” “ Vive la R6publique ! ” and 
the front rank of the soldiers, unable to force their way 
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in line through the compact crowd, was broken into chap. 
small bodies, and soon engaged in single combat with 
the most daring of the Revolutionists. Blood flowed on 
all sides ; and so dense was the mass of the populace, 
and so determined the front which they presented, that 
the cuirassiers, after several attempts, found themselves 
unable to pass through. Orders were therefore given 
for a retreat ; and the withdrawal of the military was the 
signal for a general insurrection. In the twinkling of an 
eye, the whole of the faubourgs St Antoine and St Mar- 
ceau, so well known in the worst days of the Revolution, 
were in motion : the boulevards from the Place of the 
Bastile to the Passage du Saumon were filled with ardent 
multitudes preparing for the conflict ; and before intelli- 
gence of what was going forward could reach the Tuiler- , 
ies, barricades were already erected in the narrow streets 
in the centre of the city, and above a third of the metro- iu. 49 M 02 ; 
polls, embracing its most densely inhabited quarters, was xv,2’o4,206. 
in the hands of the insurgents.^ 

Foreseeing that a conflict was approaching, the King had 
left St Cloud in the morning, and sat in council with his Vigorous 
ministers in the Tuileries all forenoon. At three in the ^ thHart 
afternoon, intelligence arrived that aprodigious crowd filled emment."'' 
the boulevards, that seditious cries had been heard, and soon 
after that the contest had commenced, and appeared to be 
very serious. At Marshal Soult’s suggestion, orders were 
in consequence immediately despatched for all the troops 
within thirty miles of Paris to march upon the capital, 
and the whole national guard of the city and its envi- 
rons called out. Before nightfall the g6n6rale beat in all 
the streets, and all Paris was in motion, some hurrying 
to their rallying-points assigned by Government, some to 9 cap. vi. 
the posts occupied in strength by the insurgents.^ By 
this means it was calculated that by noon on the follow- 
ing day. Government would have at its disposal 50,000 xv.i9i,m. 
troops of the line, and an equal number of national 
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guards ; and if the latter remained faithful, it seemed 
impossible that the insurrection could maintain its ground 
against so prodigious an armed force. 

Ererything, howeyer, depended on the fidelity of the 
troops of the line and the national guard, for the capi- 
tal was in such a state of effervescence that the most de- 
termined resistance from the working classes might confi- 
dently be expected, and the defection of even a few regi- 
ments might neutralise the rest, and might overturn tlie 
Government. During the evening and night of the 5th, 
everything appeared to prognosticate success to the insur- 
gents ; indeed, the contest seemed well-nigh decided. 
Nearly a half of tlio city was in tlic undisputed posses- 
sion of the insurgents ; barricades were rapidly rising in 
the centre of the city ; the armourers’ shops had been ge- 
nerally broken into and pillaged ; and a considerable num- 
ber of the national guard in the suspected quarters had 
already joined them. At nine o’clock a mysterious meet- 
ing was held at M. Lafitte’s, who might truly bo called, 
like the Last of the Barons, Warwick, “ the Knocker-down 
and Puttcr-up of kings.” It was not numerously attended : 
the majority awaited the course of events before declar- 
ing themselves ; but by such as did come the most violent 
sentiments were uttered. The word “ Dethronement” 
was openly pronounced ; and to complete the resemblance 
to the similar meeting in the same room which had di- 
rected the movement which overthrew Charles X., M. de 
Lafayette arrived before midnight to “ discuss the situa- 
tion of afl!airs.” These were ominous words, coming from 
such a quarter, and they were accordingly discussed in 
every view. An address to the King, a movement in the 
Chambers, a change of government, of dynasty, were alter- 
nately brought into review ; but at length the majority 
ranged themselves with the opinion of M. de Lafayette, that 
they should await the course of events, and declare for 
that side which the future should prove to be in the 
ascendant.! 
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During the night, however, the insurrection made very chap. 
great progress on both sides of the Seine. Several posts 
were stormed, and the arms they contained distributed to 
the people ; and in some encounters between detached Progress 
parties of the military and the insurgents, the latter had “g a^spe™' 
proved victorious. Before ten at night the Republicans smtZtZn. 
were masters of the Arsenal, of the posts of the Galiote, 
and the Chateau d’Eau ; they were in entire possession 
of the Marais and the eighth arrondissement ; the manu- 
factory of arms in the Rue Popincourt had fallen into 
their hands, with twelve hundred muskets ; they had ad- 
vanced to the Place dcs Victoircs, and were preparing to 
assault the Bank, the Post-office, and the Barrack dcs 
Petits Freres. But the great centre of their strength 
was in the Rue St Martin and the adjoining streets, 
which were all strongly fortified with barricades, and 
where the headquarters of the insurgents had been estab- 
lished. The dragoons had been defeated by the people, 
in attempting to retake that post, and it remained in their 
hands ; the Halle aux Vins had been passed, and all 
the southern bank of the river as far as the Pantheon 
had fallen into their hands. But the great points 
of the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Hotel de Ville, the 
Post-office, and the other public offices, were still in the Ann. 

IV n 1 1 • Hist. XV. 

hands of the Government, which remained in posses- 192, i 93 ; 
sion of the entire city to the westward of the Place de iii. 60 ™ 506 . 
Grdve.i 

While the advantages of position were thus, after the 
first day’s encounter, so nearly balanced between the con* Moral' 
tending parties, a similar equality prevailed in the moral either'sidi 
influences by which the struggle was still more likely in the 
end to be determined. The insurgents had committed what 
turned out to be a grievous mistake in the outset, by hoist- 
ing the drapeau rouge and displaying several chapeaux 
rouges in the crowd when the disturbance first began. 

The fatal ensign stamped its character upon the insur- 
rection, and in most places deterred the middle ranks 
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and national guard from joining it. On the other hand, 
the working classes, especially in the centre and eastern 
quarters of the city,'were in such extreme misery, from 
the effects of the Revolution of July, that it might 
reasonably be expected that they would, if the contest 
was prolonged, nearly all join the insurgents; the 
national guard in many quarters were notoriously dis- 
affected, and not a few of their uniforms were to bo 
seen in the opposite ranks; and the regular troops, 
shaken by the events of July, and the rewards then 
bestowed on those who had violated their oaths, were 
in a very vacillating state, and some of them, particu- 
larly the sappers and miners in the Rue Sainte Cathe- 
rine, had openly joined the insurrection. Even where 
they did obey the g6n4rale, which beat in every quar- 
ter of Paris, the national guards turned out in very small 
numbers, and with evident reluctance ; the horrors of 
civil warfare were present to every mind; wives, mothers, 
and sisters were indefatigable in their efforts to keep 
them at home; and such as did appear at their rally ing- 
points came with downcast looks and anxious visages, 
rather like martyrs going to the stake than the defenders 
of their country marching to victory.^ 

The measures taken at the Tuileries in this crisis 
were characterised by vigour, tempered by prudence. 
The King and Ministers sat in council all night, and at 
six on the morning of the 6th, when accounts had been 
received on all sides of the rapid progress of the insur- 
gents, the question was proposed by the King, whether 
the capital should be declared in a state of siege 1 Many 
members of the council thought it should ; but the King, 
who was always averse to decisive measures, declared 
that, in his opinion, so extreme a step should be reserved 
for the last extremity, that they should await the course 
of events, and in the mean time measures of repression 
only should be attempted. As it was known also what had 
taken place the preceding night at Lafitte’s, several mem- 
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bers of the council strongly urged the arrest of Lafayette chap. 

and Lafitte; but this too the King opposed as too bold a H 

measure — a sort of coup d 6 tat, which was unnecessary, 
as the former was a vain garrulous old man, incapable 
of taking a vigorous resolution, and the latter was, he 
knew, in secret attached to himself. Orders were, how- 
ever, given for the arrest of M. Gamier Pag^s, M. 

Corbet, and M. Laboissiere ; and three important decrees 
were agreed to, which immediately appeared in the 
columns of the Moniteur. By the first, the artillery of 
the national guard of Paris was disbanded ; by the 
second, the military Veterinary School of Alfort was 
disbanded ; by the third, the Polytechnic School was 
dissolved, the scholars ordered to be sent to their homes, 
and the few who had remained faithful directed to form 
the nucleus of a new establishment. Orders had pre- 
viously been given to the police to enter the printing- 
offices of the Tribune, the Quotidienne, the Courrier de 
VEurope, the National, the Courrier Franfais, the 
Journal du Commerce, and the Corsaire, and break their 
presses to pieces, lest they should be used to throw off 
proclamations addressed to the workmen ; and this was 
accordingly done. This was the very thing most com- aSneo 
plained of on the part of the Polignac Administration, 
and which had brought on the Revolution of July: but 21^: Ann. ’ 

T • Til r 1 • n 1 • Hist. XV. 

Louis Philippe was doomed m every stage of his career 194, 195. 
to be the author of the justification of Charles X.^ 

It was not, however, by decrees on paper that the 
formidable insurrection which had broken out in Paris Marshal 
was to be put down ; and in devising measures for this mltJj 
purpose, Marshal Soult displayed all his wonted vigour 
and capacity. His plan was to act as they had done at 
Lyons — destroy all the barricades at once, and crush the 
insurrection in its centre by a vast and converging attack 
of military force. Probably all will agree that this is 
the proper way to act when you have such a force : 
the difficulty is, what to do when you have it not, or it 
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CHAP, proves traitor in your hands. To carry out this plan, 
every preparation was made as for a pitched battle, as 
1833. •whole military strength of Prussia or Austria, 

and the force employed was equal to that which con- 
quered at Jena or Austcrlitz. The whole national guard 
of Paris, except the artillery, which had been disbanded, 
was summoned ; that of the banlieue, for a circuit fifteen 
miles round the capital, was marched in with the utmost 
expedition ; and all the troops within twenty miles 
received their orders over-night, and came rapidly in 
on the morning and forenoon of the 6th. But the 
national guard of Paris, as usual, failed at the decisive 
moment; many of its battalions never made their appear- 
ance at all; of those which did come, nearly two-thirds 
were absent. Not so the national guard of the banlieue; 
they presented themselves early at the place of rendez- 
vous in the Carrousel in great and unexpected strength. 
Not 6000, but 10,000 had obeyed the summons of 
the generals, and their determined looks, serried ranks, 
and loud cheers, as they marched past the King at the 
gate of the Tuileries, proved that there were men in 
France who could be relied on in the hour of danger. 
Living in the country, and engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, they were strangers to the passions and changes 
of the capital, and the opinion was universal amongst 
them, that Paris was in the hands of a set of assassins 
and plunderers, who, after sacking it, and destroying the 
market for their produce, would end by imposing a 
maximum on the price of agricultural productions, as 
3 i 3 !’ 2 i 5 i their predecessors had done in 1793. Altogether, 
Moniteur’, Marshal Soult found himself, at ten o’clock on the 6th, 
1832; h. at the head of 60,000 regular troops, of whom 6000 were 
so^so?'; cavalry, with 120 guns, besides 20,000 national guards, 
more than half of whom might safely be relied on in the 
approaching conflict.^ 

Great as these forces were, they were by no means 
incommensurate to the danger which threatened; for 
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the progress of the insurgents during the night and early chap. 

in the morning had been immense. Before nightfall they 1. 

had forced one of the bridges, and opened up the commu- 
nications between the southern and northern quarters of Great suc- 
tlie citj ; they had carried with great slaughter the posts insuigeuts, 
of the Bastile, the Marche St Martin, and the Blancs “atiorof'*^' 
Manteaux; and at seven in the morning they had erected 
a strong barricade across the entrance of the Petit Pont 
de rilotel Dieu, defeated a part of the 25th regiment 
sent to destroy it, and surrounded on all sides the pre- 
fecture of police, which was hourly expected to fall into 
their hands. Steadily advancing from the eastern parts 
and centre of the city, and fortifying every street they 
carried with barricades, they were rapidly approaching 
the Hotel de Villc and Post-Office, and might soon be 
expected in the Place des Victoires around the Palais 
Royal, and in front of the Louvre. The intelligence of 
these events excited the utmost alarm at the Tuileries ; 
consternation was painted in every visage ; the throne of 
the Citizen King seemed to be crumbling before the very 
forces which had created it. The palace no longer pre- 
sented its wonted crowded aspect ; there was no throng 
in the ante-chamber ; numbers were slipping away. The 
persons in office were already secreting their most valu- 
able effects : it was openly proposed in the council that 
the Tuileries should be abandoned. Were they to 
remain there till a sudden panic seized the troops, or the 
defection of a single regiment gave them an entrance, as 
on the 29th July 1 830 ? What was most dreaded was that 
General Lafayette or Marshal Clausel should join the 
movement, and give it the weight of their military and 
political influence. Certain it is that Armand CaiTel had 
a mysterious interview during the night with Marshal 
Clausel ; but he found him undetermined, and unwilling to , 
commit himself till some of the troops had revolted. ^ 

Strange to say, the advice to abandon the Tuileries came 2 il.'”‘ ’ 
from Marshal Soult himself, and was opposed by M. 
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CHAP. Gisqtict, the head of the police ; and nothing is more 

1 certain than that, if either Clausel or Lafayette had 

joined the insurgents, a part of the troops would hare 
gone with them, and it had been all over with the mon- 
archy of the Citizen King. 

But although politically timid, Soult’s military mea- 
Forces on surcs wcrc cliaractciised by vigour and resolution. To 
and'ti.'ettre sccuro tlic fidelity of the national guards, ho intermingled 
of the com- i)attalions among the troops of the lino, and the 

forces thus united were placed in enormous strength on 
either side of the centre of the insurrection. Thirty 
thousand men were stationed on the boulevards, from the 
Porte St Denis to the Place of the Bastile, and an equal 
force along the quays, from the Bridge of Austerlitz to 
the Pont dcs Arts. Between these two arms of iron 
Soult hoped to crush the insurgents, who, although not 
inferior in number if their forces had all been concen- 
trated, were not yet all collected, and were by no moans 
equal to the regular troops in arms or equipment, and 
were entirely destitute of artillery. Finding themselves, 
by this immense accumulation of forces, reduced to the 
defensive, the insurgents strengthened themselves as much 
as possible in the densely-peopled part of the city which 
they had selected for their stronghold, where the height 
of the houses, generally of five or six storeys, gave every 
facility for a dropping fire of musketry, and the narrow- 
ness of the streets rendered easy the construction of the 
most formidable barricades. Their headquarters were 
re-established in the Cloister op St M^ri, which be- 
came famous in the desperate conflict which ensued ; and 
all the streets leading to it on either side, especially the 
Rue des Arcis and the Rue de la Verrerie, were barri- 
1 Ann. Hist. in the strongest manner. There the insurgents 

resolved to maintain the conflict to the very last extremity, 
^■•2iMi7;in the hope that the national guards might refuse to 
hi. 808 , 316. assault their barricades,^ or that the defection of one or 
two regiments of the line might, as on the former 
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revolt, open tliem the path to victory, the Tuileries, and chap. 

• X.X1X* 

empire. 

The order for a general attack upon the insurgents 
was given at seven in the morning, and immediately Successes of 

1 VI . . I . I the troops. 

commenced witli great vigour and immense numbers. 

The first assault was made on the barricades of the 
Bastile and of the Faubourg St Antoine, and they were 
carried after an obstinate resistance. Steadily advancing 
as they cleared tlie streets of the obstructions, the 
victorious troops gained ground to the westward as far as 
the Rue St Antoine and the Barriore du Trone, and pene- 
trated into the narrow streets flanked on either side with 
lofty stone buildings, which form the centre of Paris. 

The Bridge of Austerlitz was at the same time stormed, 
and the troops cleared the quays and narrow streets 
running into them. Still the central position of the 
insurgents in the Rue St Martin and at the Cloister de 
St Mdri remained in their hands ; and though the com- 
batants there were not numerous, they held a very strong 
position, and they were animated with the most heroic 
resolution. All the houses were filled with musketeers, 
who kept up a deadly dropping fire upon every column 
which approached them, and the strength of the barri- 
cades, solidly constructed of stone, seemed to defy the 
discharges even of the heaviest artillery. The desperate 
resolution with which the insurgents had defended them- 
selves in several quarters, particularly in a house near the 
Passage du Saumon, where they combated to the last man, 
presaged a bloody encounter in this their last stronghold. 

The tocsin incessantly sounded from the summit of the 
church of St Mdri to call the llepublicans to the decisive 
point, and they were not wanting to the appeal. Young iam. Hist. 
M'omen, children of twelve years of age, old men tot- 
tering on the verge of the grave, flocked to the scene 
of danger, and stood side by side with the manly 
combatants.^ Never had there been in the long annals 
of the revolutionary conflicts such universal enthusiasm 
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XXIX. r 1 

licans. 

iti 3 J. rpj^g troops first brouglit up to assault this formidable 
Storming of position wcro some battalions of the national guard of 
ofstMern Paiis, wliicli, ignorant of the strength of its opponents, 
advanced gaily as to certain victory. Assailed by a close 
fire from the barricade in the Rue St Martin, the front 
rank first hesitated and then recoiled : a plunging fire of 
surprising accuracy from the windows next threw the 
whole column into disorder. In wild confusion they 
fled back to the quays, throwing their arms and shakos 
away, and dispersed in all directions. Upon this Soult 
brought up several pieces of the heaviest field-artillery, 
and gave the insurgents ten minutes to surrender at dis- 
cretion. When the time had elapsed, without any tender 
of submission, the guns opened and battered the barri- 
cades for some time with the utmost violence. When they 
appeared to be ruined by the fire, several battalions of the 
national guard of the banlieue were moved forward, and 
formed in close column close behind the guns, while 
howitzers in their rear threw bombs over their heads into 
the space behind the barricades. After a general dis- 
charge, and before the smoke had cleared away, the 
whole rushed forward at the pas de charge, and suc- 
ceeded, though with heavy loss, in scrambling over the 
barricades. The insurgents upon this retreated into the 
adjoining houses, but there with desperate courage they 
fought to the last. Sixty in a corner house at the junction 

1 Ra ort Arcis, maintained 

de M. Dar- the contcst till tlicir last cartridge was exhausted, when 
Hist. XV. '■ nearly the whole of them perished under the bayonets of 
Moiiteur, the infuriatcd assailants. Scarcely any quarter was either 
asked or given, and many savage deeds disgraced the 
i>r327i' triumph of the soldiers of order. This bloody triumph 
21*?’ the contest and extinguished the revolt.^ In the 
232! ’ last resort the throne of the Citizen King was saved, 

neither by the valour of its regular infantry, nor the 
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chivalry of its steel-clad cuirassiers, but by the courage of chap. 
the national guard of the banlieue, composed of the 
market-gardeners and milk- hucksters of Paris, who, un- 
tainted by the passions of the capital, and exasperated by 
the stoppage of the sale of their humble produce in its 
markets, flocked to the theatre of conflict, and were hur- 
ried over the barricades almost before they knew what 
they were doing.* 

Physically brave, the politically irresolute Louis Phi- 
lippe acted a noble part on this occasion. He insisted The king 
on the Queen and the Princess Adelaide, who were the the boule- 
prey to the most dreadful apprehensions, accompanying Juut* ,if tL 
him from St Cloud to Paris when the insurrection began ; 
and at mid-day on the 6 th, before the firing had yet ceased 
in the central parts of the city, he set out on horseback, 
accompanied by his sons and chief officers, to review the 
troops. The courageous act, as is generally the case on 
such occasions, excited general admiration, and the corthge 
was loudly applauded as it proceeded along the Rue de 
Rivoli, the Rue de la Paix, and the boulevards, to the 
Place de la Bastilc, and back by the quays to the 
Louvre. The King was not actually under fire ; but in 
the crowded streets and excited state of the population, 
he ran no small risk of being assassinated by some of the 
political fanatics with whom the capital at that time 
abounded. The garrison of Paris had 55 killed and 
240 wounded in this combat ; the national guard, chiefly > Mouiteur, 
of the banlieue, 18 killed and 104 wounded.^ The loss lasa.lnd 
on the side of the insurgents was never distinctly known : jine 
but 93 dead bodies and 291 wounded persons wereg,;^^””; 
brought to the public hospitals — probably not more than 
a half of the real sufiPerers on the occasion, who were ‘di^. 
withdrawn as much as possible, after the revolt failed, 

* The Author visited the theatre of this conflict shortly after. The walls 
wore all perforated by grape-shot or cannon-balls, the windows and doors 
smashed to atoms, and marks of the most desperate strife in every room. The 
only surprising thing appeared to bo how any one, either of the assailants or 
defenders, survived such a dreadful conflict. 
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CHAP, from public sight by their relations. Fifteen hundred of 
L the insurgents were made prisoners. 

A meeting of the liberal deputies was again held at 
Deimtation M. Lafltte’s, On the morning of the 6th, to diseuss the 
Chamber “ eventmlUies” which might occur. Beyond all doubt, 
to the King, asscmblod to deliberate on the dethronement of the 
King, but the course of events induced them to alter 
their views. When the display of troops proved that revolt 
was hopeless, and the discharge of cannon told that the 
Cloister of St Meri was in process of being stormed, they 
quietly slipped over to the other side, and sought only to 
mitigate the victors’ wrath. A deputation, consisting of M. 
Arago, M. Odillon Barrot, and M. Lafitte, was appointed 
to wait upon the King, congratulate him on his victory, 
and implore him to temper justice with mercy in the 
moment of triumph. The deputation, which forcibly re- 
called that of which the same Arago had formed a part 

1 Ante.c. t'O Maruioiit two yeai's before, during the revolt of July,^ 
XVII. g 7». arrived at the Tuileries immediately after the King’s re- 
turn from his progress through the city. They could not 
have arrived more inopportunely than when the monarch 
had just witnessed with his own eyes the extremities to 
which the violence of factions had reduced his capital. In 
vain M. Odillon Barrot represented, with all the eloquence 
of which he was master, that the excesses all originated 
in the coercive system commenced by M. Casimir P^rier 
and the cabinet of 13th March ; that it had led to revolts 
within, loss of influence and consideration without ; that it 
had induced the insurrections of Grenoble and Lyons, the 
putting four departments in the west in a state of siege ; 
in fine, in a rebellion which had bathed Paris in blood. 
“We beseech you. Sire!” he concluded, “ to shut your 

2 L. Blanc thosc wlio would counscl measurcs of violence in 

CafJi’2^9’ iiioment of victory. In that career, allow us to say, 
all. ’'’’ ’ it is diflScult to stop when you have once entered.^ You 

have triumphed in the name of the law ; but the triumph 
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is for ever to be deplored, for it has been purchased by the chap. 
blood of the French.” xxix. 

“ Who is responsible for these disorders 1” interrupted 
the King ; “who must answer for the blood which has Answer of 
been shed ? The miserable wretches who took advantage and Pans 
of the funeral of General Lamarque to attack the Govern- rst^^f” 
ment by open force — to fire on the troops of the line and 
the national guard 1 My duty was traced out in charac- 
ters which cannot be misunderstood. The cannon you 
have heard is that which has dcmolislied the barricades of 
St Mdri : the revolt is terminated. I do not know what 
can lead you to suppose that violent measures are to be 
adopted, but, rely upon it, they are loudly called for. 

During my ride through the city I repeatedly heard the 
cry, ‘ Sire, a prompt justice.’ That is enougli : but I 
trust justice will be able to resume its course without 
violence of any sort. I see nothing in my conduct which 
should make me lose my popularity, if it is not the vio- 
lence of the opposite factious. I know the press is con- 
stantly endeavouring to destroy me, but it is by the aid of 
fsilsehood. I ask you. Is there any person of whom you 
have ever heard against whom a greater torrent of cal- 
umny has been poured forth than myself 1” The con- 
ference broke up with no other result but increased exas- 
peration on both sides ; and it soon appeared that the i ordon- 
King had abated nothing of his firm resolution by their 
endeavours. Next morning there appeared in the col- 
urans of the Monitcur an ordonnance, dated June 6, de- 
daring Paris in a state of siege, and the most rigorous in.au.sas; 
measures were adopted by the police against the secret 224. 
societies and the printing-offices of the liberal journals.^ 

How necessary soever the ordonnance of June 6th, 
proclaiming the state of siege, may have been in this Resutanco 
excited state of the metropolis, it met immediately with ofstey^and 
the most impassioned resistance from all parties. Repub- Iffn 
licans. Legitimists, Carlists, Napoleonists, united in con- 

VOL. V. Q 
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CHAP, demniiig it as harsh and unnecessary, seeing the revolt 
had already been suppressed before it was issued. It 
was a more extreme measure than the ordonnances of 
Polignac, for it superseded, in all cases connected with the 
insurrection, the ordinary tribunals, substituted courts- 
martial for juries, and, as explained by an ordonnance on 
the following day, applied also to delinquencies of the 
press.^'" This ominous declaration excited the utmost 
indignation in that numerous and influential body who, 
in a highly civilised state of society, live by inflaming tlie 
passions of the moment, whatever they are. The storm 
was universal, and violent in the extreme ; and it was no 
easy matter for Government, resting on tlic support only 
of the military and civil employ 6 s, to make head against 
it. The general excitement was increased by the cool way 
in which the Prefect of Police, M. Gisquet, carried into 
execution the intentions of Government, striking on the 
right and the left without distinction ; multiplying arrests 
of suspected persons of all parties, on very slight grounds, 
including several deputies, and breaking to pieces, with- 
out mercy, all the printing-presses of the Opposition 
journals, whether Carlist or Republican. All that had 
been made the subject of such reproach to M. de Poli- 
'Ciipvi attempted, was now done by his successor, 

but done with tenfold severity and vigour. It was only 
*”"97,199; necessary to substitute the name of M. Montalivet for 
w. S2"337. tliat of M. de Polignac, and the indictment against the 
one would apply to the other.^ 

To give an air of imjiartiality to their proceedings, and 

* Par la ddclaration de de sidge I’autoritd militaire est de droit in- 
vebtio des attributions qui, dans P6tat ordinaire, appartiennent aux autoritds 
civiles tant admmibtratives que judiciaires Toutefois I’iutention dugouverne- 
ment du Roi est que, dans cette circonstance, Taction do la Justice militaire 
s’appliqiie seulement aux cas spdciaux ayant rapport d Tinsuncction, au sou- 
lb vement, d Tembauebage, ^ la seduction des troupes, aux provocations b la rd- 
volte, et autres circonstances constituant la complicite, et enfin aux faits 
tendant b troubler TEtat par la guerre civile, Tilldgal emploi de la force arm de, 
la devastation et le pillage public. Quant a la presse, les provocations k la 
revolte faites par cette voie et les attribute de Tordro public sont des crimes 
justiciahles des conseils de guerrey — Ordonn,, 7tli June 1832 ; Moniteur, ibid. 
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represent tlie insurrection as tlie combined work of the chap. 

Republicans and Carlists, the Government, at the same !_ 

time that it ordered the arrest of MM. Laboissiere, 

Cabet, and Gamier Pages on the side of the Democrats, An-est of 
apprehended also MM. de Chateaubriand, Fitzjames, chatcaa- 
Hyde do Neuville, and Berryeras the leaders of the Legi- p" ajame», 
timists. The arrest of so many noble characters, espe- fi® 
cially on a charge of which all the world knew they were 
entirely innocent, excited the utmost indignation in Paris. 

The Government journals, in particular the Journal des 
Behais, were loud in its condemnation. M. de Chateaubri- 
and had resigned all his appointments, and refused to 
take the oath to Government ; but every one knew that 
he was incapable of engaging in a conspiracy, and least of 
all with the Republicans. He looked for the restoration 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons by a vote of the 
Chambers and constitutional means, and by that alone. 

The dignified manner in which he bore his captivity, and i cap. vi. 
the delicate raillery with which he replied to the charges 
preferred against him, excited the admiration even of his L''‘Bian/® 
enemies. Nothing whatever was discovered to implicate lii. 330,33s 
any of them in the proceedings which had taken place either 

* ‘‘In a letter written from prison to M. Bertin, the editor of tlie Journal 
dc8 DebatSf M de Chateaubriand said — “ J’attendais U, mon cher Bortin, votre 
vicille amitu'*, elle s’est trouvde ^ point nomm6 tl Pheure de Vinfoi'tuiie. Les 
compagnons d’exil et de prison, sont coinme des camarades de college, ^ 
jamais li6s par le souvenir des joies et des Icfons en coinmun. Je voudrais 
bien vous voir et vous aller remercier. Jo voudrais bien aussi remercier tons 
les journaux qui m’ont temoignd taut d’mtdrct, et se sont souvenus du d6- 
fcuscur de la liberty do la presse ; mais vous savez quo jc suis captif, captivity 
d’ailleurs adoucie par la politesse de mes h6tes. Je ne saurais trop me louer de 
la bienveillance de M. le Prefet de Police. J’ai refusd tout serment d. I’ordre 
politique actuel : j’ai envoye ma ddmission do Ministre d’Etat, ct renoned 
ma pension. 

“ Je ne puis done ^tro un traitre ni un ingrat on vers le Qouvernement do 
Louis Philippe. Veut-on me prendre pour un ennemil Mais alors je suis 
un eniiemi loyal, ddsarmd, un vaiiicu qui supports la necossitd d’un fait sans 
domander grfi,co. J’ai fondd mon refus do serment sur deux raisons — 1. La 
Monarchie actuelle ne tiro pas solon moi son droit par succession de I’ancienne 
Monarchie. 2. La Monarchic actuelle ne tiro pas selon moi son droit de la 
souverametd populaire, puisqu’un congrds national exprds a dtd assemble pour 
ddcider de la forme du gouvernement.’’ — -M De Chateaubriand M. Bertin, 

Juno 10, 1832 j Capefioue, DU Ans de Louis Philippe^ vi. 246, 247. 
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1832. 


78. 

Proceed- 
ings of the 
courts-mar- 
tial. 


June 22. 


June 30. 


1 L. Blanc, 
iii.337,339; 
Ann. Hist. 
xv.199,202; 
Cap. vi. 240, 
248. 


in Paris orLaVend^c; and afteradetentiou of a few weeks, 
during which they experienced the utmost courtesy from 
M. Gisquet, the Prefect of Police, they were all liberated. 

Upon the proclamation of the state of siege, two coun- 
cils of war were formed, to whom the cognisance of the 
cases connected with the insurrection was committed. 
The officers summoned, however, evinced from the first 
the utmost repugnance at their invidious office, and they 
were so strongly supported by public opinion that it was 
more than doubtful whether their appointment would lead 
to any result. Two persons brought before the first coun- 
cil of war were acquitted ; but an artist, named Geoffroy, 
accused of having taken a part in the insurrection of the 
5th, and borne the chapeau rouge on that occasion, was 
convicted, and condemned to death. This sentence, how- 
ever, was brought under the review of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, by which it was set aside on the ground of the illegality 
of the constitution of the court by the ordonnance of Juno 
6th. This decision made an immense sensation, as a vic- 
tory over the Government ; and it was so entirely sup- 
ported by public opinion that Louis Philippe bent before 
the storm. By an ordonnance of June 30th the courts- 
martial were declared dissolved in the capital, and retained 
only in the western provinces, where the Royalists were to 
be prosecuted. Nothing remained now but to bring the 
accused before the ordinary courts, where they fell under 
the cognisance of juries, and twenty-two of the leaders of 
the conspiracy were put to the bar in July. Sixteen 
were acquitted, including a young heroine named Louise 
Antoinette, whose courage had been signalised at the 
barricades; and six were convicted, and sentenced to vari- 
ous periods of transportation and imprisonment. They 
evinced the greatest heroism and intrepidity during the 
trial, and on receiving sentence : most of them bore the 
medal of J uly on their bosoms.^* To the honour of the 

* “ The following proch verbal of the examination of Jeanne, one of the lead- 
ing conspirators, will illustrate the indomitable spirit with which they were 
animated ; ** Le 5 Juin vous assistiez au convoi 1— Oui, monsieur. Sur les cinq 
heures n’6tiez vous pas au carrefour St Mary ? — Oui, avec I’arrne que j’^tais all© 
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GoTcrnment, it must be added that no capital sentence 
was pronounced, and that one of the most serious insur- — __ — 
rections recorded in French annals was suppressed without 
the shedding of human blood. 

Disappointed in their expectations of crushing the 
spirit of insubordination in Paris by the rude, though 
effective, method of military commissions, the Government thJ press, 
had recourse to the slower but not less efficacious methods 
of continued detentions of accused persons in prison, and 
multiplied prosecutions against the press. Strange to 
say, amidst all their declamations in favour of freedom, 
the French had never thought of laying the first founda- 
tion for it in the limiting the power of imprisonment at the 
instance of the Government; and Louis Philippe took ad- 
vantage of this omission to detain the persons arrested 
for the insurrection of J une, eighteen hundred in number, 
for the most part eighteen months or two years in prison, 
without bringing them to trial. Nor was the war against 
the press, by means of prosecutions, less active. The 
number of these prosecutions, and the anxiety with which 
they were conducted, exceeded anything previously wit- 
nessed, not merely in French, but in European history. 

The restrictions so much complained of during the Resto- 
ration were as nothing compared to it. From the acces- 
sion of Louis Philippe to the 1st October 1832, a 

prendre chez moi. Vous avez travailld £l la barricade I — Oui, deux gardes 
nationaux out 6t6 tu6s pres de nioi sur le boulevard ; on avait tird sur nous sans 
provocation; jo courus A-mesarmes. Navez-vous pas le premier commandd 
Ic feu"* — Non, une balle venait de m’atteindre au milieu des reins et m’avait 
renversd. Je me suis lev<5 toutefois et j’ai tird un coup du fusil, un seul, car ils 
avaient fui. N’etos-vous pas rest6 toute la nuit sur la barricade ? — Oui, et je 
faisais feu. Ne distribuiez-vous pas dcs cartouches ? — Oui, quand ils on avaient 
besoin. Le lendemain vous avez tird toute la journde ? — Toute la journdo. 
N'dtes-vous pas un de ceux qui tiraient des croisdes de la maison No. 5 A la fin 
de I’attaque 1— Oui, quand on se reiidit maitre de la barricade nous n’avions plus 
de cartouches, sans cola nous y serious restes. Nous nous sommes retires en 
travorsant A la baionnetto la troupe do ligno.” He was sentenced to transporta- 
tion —It is difficult whether, in this interrogatory, the leading feature of the 
questions put by the presiding judge is most to be condemned, or the courage 
and candour of the accused in answering them is to be admired. Jeanne’s 
mother, a Spartan matron, sat by her son the whole time of the trial, encourag- 
ing him by her words and example to persevere in his heroic demeanour. 

L. Blanc, iii. 338, 339. 
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1 in France 281 seizures of journals, and 251 judgments 

on them. No less than eightj-one journals had been 
condemned, of which forty-one were in Paris alone. 
The total number of months of imprisonment inflicted 
on editors of journals during this period was 1226 ; 
and the amount of fines levied, 347,550 francs 
(£14,000). This is perhaps the hottest warfare, 
without the aid of the censorship, ever yet waged, dur- 
ing so short a period, against the liberty of the press. 
The system of Louis Philippe was, to bring incessant 
prosecutions against the parties responsible for journals, 
without caring much whether they were successful or not, 
hoping that he would wear them out by the trouble and 
expense of conducting their defences, whether the prose- 
cutions terminated one way or the other ; — an astute and 
sagacious policy, and perhaps the only one which pro- 
mised any prospect of success, when the passions on all 
sides were so strongly excited, tliat the voice of reason or 
truth had not a chance of being heard. But it appeared 
lAnn Hist ^ little strangc when coming from the councils of the 
Citizen King, the monarch of the Barricades, and showed 
253 . how little the cause of real freedom had gained by the 
success of that convulsion.^ 

The Government of Louis Philippe was both greatly 
Increased Strengthened within, and acquired great additional consi- 
tionoflht, deration without, by the suppression of the revolts of May 
ill Vendee, and June in Paris. His Government had 
oppression* its most formidable antagonists face to 

volt proved victorious in the strife. The heroism of 

Marie Caroline and the chivalry of the Royalists had not 
succeeded in rousing a general insurrection in the western 
provinces ; the intrepidity and enthusiasm of the Repub- 
licans had failed in sustaining one, when commenced under 
the most favourable circumstances, in the metropolis. 
This double victory produced a great impression on men’s 
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minds, both in France and the adjoining States. The chap. 

capitalists and manufacturers of Paris and the chief 1 

towns of France, began to feel confidence in the stability 
of a Government which had withstood so rude a shock : 
the sovereigns and diplomatists of foreign States came to 
think the dynasty of the Citizen King might remain per- 
manent, and that it would be well to conciliate by nego- 
tiation a power which might yet acquire a lead in Europe. 

The effects of this change of opinion, externally and in- 
ternally, were immediately conspicuous. Capital began 
to reappear from its hiding-places, industry to resume its 
labours in the workshops, purchases to be made in the 
bazaars. The day after the insurrection had been put 
down, all the shops in Paris were open, the streets were , . 
perfectly quiet, aud a confidence unknown for months xv. 208 , 2 io; 
before was felt. All men had previously been aware that 
a conflict was approaching ; all now saw it was over.^ 

The effect of the King’s victory appeared soon in the 
increased returns of the revenue, and the improved con- improved 
dition of the people. The public funds rapidly rose : the comltry 
the Five per Cents, which had been ninety- two in January, “"nue!* 
rose in the end of June to ninety-seven, in July to ninety- 
eight, aud in August to ninety-nine, at which high level 
they remained for the remainder of the year. The pro- 
duce of the taxes, though still below what it had been 
before the Revolution of 1830, rose considerably, and ex- 
hibited for the last six months of 1832 an increase of 
28,000,000 francs over the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. The loan of 150,000,000 (£6,000,000), 
authorised by the vote of the Chambers to be raised for 
the public service, was contracted for on August 8, at 
98.50, for a rent of 5 francs, or somewhat above 5 per 
cent ; a very favourable contract for the public, for in the 
preceding year a loan of 120,000,000 had only been got 
at 84 francs. Industry sensibly revived in the metropo- W, 
lis; many workshops which had been closed since the Re- Histioi. 
volution of July were reopened.^ Sales were more fre- 
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CHAP, quent in the shops, and the symptoms of general prospe- 
rity began to reappear. The working classes had been 
1832 . ruined by their victory ; the first dawn of hope opened to 
them from their defeat. 

^ An auspicious event at the same time took place in the 
Marna^e of family of the Citizen King, of much importance, both as 
kfngof’ extending his connections and influence, and demonstrat- 
Sef>rinc’ets ing thc good understanding which existed between the 
France.*^ Cabinets of the Tuileries and St James’s. On the 9 th 
Aug. 9 . August, Leopold, the new King of Belgium, was married 
to the Princess Louise-Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe. 
The marriage ceremony was performed according to the 
forms of the Lutheran Church, to which Leopold belonged, 
by the Protestant minister, and by the Bishop of Meuux, 
with royal pomp and magnificence, according to the 
Catholic ritual. After the ceremony was over, the royal 
pair set out for Brussels, and Louis Philippe and his 
lAan Hist retumcd to St Cloud, amidst tears and lameuta- 

XV. 2iii tions on both sides : for the royal family were sincerely 

Moniteur, i-i -i i 

Aug. 10, attached to each other — the more so, as the peril m which 
if.?63,^2l4. they were all involved since his accession to the throne 
had drawn closer the bonds of domestic love.^ 

The double shock which the Government had under- 
Changes in gone fi’om the Carlist and Republican insurrections, and 
try.Mdnew the nari'ow escape it had made from total shipwreck on 
pews™ occasion of the last, had, however, been too severe to pass 

Oct. 11. over without a change in the Ministry. The leading part 

which Marshal Soult had played in that crisis, and the 
necessity of military vigour and capacity to secure a Gov- 
ernment now resting almost entirely on military force, 
pointed him out as the proper head of the Administration. 
By an ordonnance, accordingly, of October 11 , be was 
appointed President of the Council ; the Duke de 
Broglie, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; M. Hermann, of 
Finance ; M. Thiers, of the Interior ; M. Guizot, of 
Public Instruction. This Cabinet, with the exception of 
its military head, was entirely composed of the Doc- 
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trinaire party. M. Montalivet was removed from the 

Ministry of the Interior to the head of the Civil List. 

A far more exceptional step was taken two days after by 
the creation of sixty -three new peers, making in all 
HiKETY-NiNE since the accession of Louis Philippe. The 
predictions of the Royalists were already verified ; the 
Revolution of July 1830, and the subsequent abolition of 
the hereditary peerage to which it had led, had destroyed 
the independence and influence of the Upper House, and 
reduced it to a crowd of titled and salaried partisans of a n, 
Ministry, holding their dignities only for life, and pledged XV. ‘213, 21 5, 
to its support.^ * 

It soon appeared that the marriage of the widower 
of the Princess Charlotte of England to a daughter of Preparii- 
France was not to be the only result of the intimate war w’th* 
alliance, or entente cordiale, as it was called, which had England 
now grown up between the two nations. Political con- 
sequences, also, of the strangest and most unexpected kind, 
followed the alliance, and the prodigy was presented to 
the astonished world of an English fleet and a French 
army combining to wrest the great fortress, which Napo- 
leon had erected for our subjugation, from its lawful 
sovereign, and restore it to revolutionary influence and 
the sway of the tricolor flag. Antwerp was the point 
from whence, for centuries, the independence of Great 
Britain had been most seriously menaced. When the 
Duke of Parma received orders to co-operate in the in- 
vasion of England by the Armada, it was there he col- 
lected the fleet which was to convey the veterans of Spain 
to the British shores. The first eflforts of Marlborough 
after the victory of Rarailies were directed to wresting 
it from France. When Napoleon arrived at supreme 
power in 1800, his first care was to make a journey to 
the Scheldt to examine its capabilities. His eagle eye 

' The peers were now 288 in number, of whom 99, or above a third, had 
beeil lcreated by Louis Philippe. Four more were created on 8th November, 
making his creations 103 in two years and a quarter. — Ann. Hist., xv. 215. 
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CHAP, soon discerned its vast importance as the outwork of 
France against England. He gaA'e orders immediately 
for the construction of magnificent docks under its guns, 
and a fleet of forty sail of the line. The right wing of 
the Army of England was to have embarked, when the 
invasion was attempted, from its quays ; and so strongly 
was the danger to Britain felt from so great a naval and 
military establishment being formed in its close vicinity, 
that the greatest armament which ever left the British 
shores was in 1809 directed for its subjugation. Napo- 
leon every day felt more strongly the inestimable impor- 
tance of this great stronghold for the prosecution of his 
designs against this country ; he often said Antwerp was 
worth to him a kingdom ; amidst all his misfortunes he 
, clung to it with invincible tenacity ; he refused peace at 

Europe, Chatillou rather than consent to its relinquishment: and 

c Ixxxvii. , 1 . , 1 , 1 • 

§ 10 . 9 . when tJie mighty conqueror was struck to the earth, his 
right hand still held the citadel of Antwerp.^^^ 
gg It is one of the most extraordinary circumstances 
Convention rccordcd in history, that after having twice over, as the 
France and fruit of thc victorics of Marlborougli and Wellington, 
cession of wrested this great and menacing fortress from France, 
B^igTS^ and after having been fully taught by her inveterate 
enemy its paramount importance, England should have 
entered into a compact with France for its restora- 
tion to the dependant of that pow'er, and rendered 
it again the advanced work of the tricolor flag ! 
Were Great Britain now, after having wrested Sebas- 
topol from Russia, to enter into a convention with 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg to restore it to the arms 
of the Czar, it would be a less act of suicidal folly, 
in proportion as the Crimea is farther from the British 
shores than the Scheldt, and the command of the 
Black Sea less vital to our independence than that of the 
British Channel. So it was, however ; the thing was 

* If I cOuld have made up my mind to abandon Antwerp, I might have 
had peace at Chatillon.”— Napoleon in O’Meara, i. 247. 
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done, and is not now likely to be ever undone. On chap. 
22d October 1832, a convention was signed at London 
between M. de Talleyrand and Lord Palmerston, to the 
effect “ that the kings of Holland and Belgium should be ° ’ 
summoned to take, before the 2d November, measures 
for withdrawing their troops from tlie places w’hich they 
respectively held within each other’s territories, as fixed 
by the treaty of 15th November 1831. In the event of 
this evacuation not being agreed to by King William on 
the part of Holland, an embargo was immediately to be 
placed on all Dutch vessels in the harbours of France 
and England, and an English and French squadron was 
to be fitted out, which was to arrest all Dutch vessels on 
the seas. Should Dutch troops still be found on the 
Belgian territory on the 15th November, a French army 
was to enter Belgium to expel the Dutch troops from the 
citadel of Antwerp and the neighbouring forts.” Though 
ostensibly directed against both the contending powers in 
Flanders, this convention was in reality levelled at Hol- 
land alone, since the Belgian troops occupied no part 
of the Dutch territory. And in order to carry it into 
immediate effect, a powerful French army, under Marshal 
Gerard, was ordered to be in readiness on the frontier of 
Flanders, while a strong English squadron was collected i conven- 
at Spithead. This decisive resolution was taken by the 
Cabinets of London and Paris alone : the northern 

’ ^ XV. app. 49, 

powers declined to be parties to it; and as it brought the 
five powers to the very edge of a general war, it in a 4io.‘ 
manner broke up the London conference.^ 

As might have been expected, the King of Holland 
returned an answer in the negative to the summons to Nfgotik- 
evacuate the most important fortress in his dominions ; !ubYect! ** 
and this to all appearance brought matters to a general 
war — France and England on the one side, Austria, 

Prussia, and Russia on the other. Again, as in 1793, 
the advance of the French to the Scheldt was to be the 
signal for a universal conflagration ; but this time Eng- 
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XXIX • ^ 

1 espoused : she interfered now to give Antwerp to France, 

1832. -j. powcr. Such marvels had the 

Revolution of J uly in France and the Reform Bill in 
England already achieved ! The danger was imminent 
that this alliance would produce a corresponding counter- 
league among the northern powers, and that Prussia in 
particular would take the alarm at the close approach of 
danger to her Rhenish provinces. Every effort accord- 
ingly was made by the French and English diplomatists 
to calm the apprehensions of the Cabinet of Berlin, and 
prevent the cannonade of Antwerp from lighting up the 
flames of a general war. To the Prussian minister in 
London they confidentially represented, “That Prussia had 
nothing to fear from the aggressive movement of France 
in the Low Country — that it had been stipulated in secret 
articles that the French troops should not remain in 
Belgium — that the Cabinet of London would confine 
their operations to the siege of Antwerp — that there was 
a precise engagement to that effect — and that England 
was as much interested as Prussia in the faithful execu- 
tion of that convention.” The Cabinet of Berlin, how- 
ever, was far from being satisfied with these assurances, 
and, regarding England and France as now united in a 
league to revolutionise the other states in Europe, they 
haughtily announced, “ that not only would they be no 
parties to the attack on Holland, but they would oppose 
it by all the military means in their power.” At the 
^ same time orders were given to form an army of 70,000 

4i3t'4i5i' men on the Meuse, and the landwehr of the whole king- 
dom was called out. It was well known that in this 
k^DiSe'** language and these measures Prussia was entirely sup- 
^n™i)ec ported by Russia and Austria, and she openly spoke in 
Ann Hist oame of the German Diet ; so that if the western 
XV. 177. ‘ powers persevered, there did not appear a chance of pre- 
serving the peace of Europe.^ * 

* “ Ainsi qu’il est d. la connaissance de la sdr6nissimo diete, la Grande 

Bretagne et la France ont I’intention d’employor dee mcBures coercitives centre 
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When the two western powers in this manner threw chap. 
down the gauntlet to the rest of continental Europe, 

England was, as usual after a long peace, wholly unpre- 
pared for war. No preparations whatever had been Want Jr 
made for it ; her forces by sea and land had been brought JT^ngTa'ndf 
down by the incessant clamour of the House of Commons prepSLa 
for economy to the lowest point, and it is impossible to["J^*J'“ 
over-estimate the disasters which might have ensued, if, 
in this unprotected state, she had been suddenly precipi- 
tated into hostilities with the whole of Germany and 
Russia. But it was far otherwise in France. Separated 
only by the w’aters of the Rhine from the Germanic 
Confederacy, which could bring 300,000 men into 
the field, and aw^are that it was the object of general 
continental jealousy and distrust from its revolutionary 
origin, the new Government of France had made the most 
herculean efforts to increase its war establishment, and it 
had now attained a most formidable degree of magnitude 
and consistency. Never, not even in the memorable years 
1 793 and 1813, had so great a number of men been enrol- 
led in so short a time under the national standards, and 
never was a more powerful army ready to commence opera- 

la Hollande, pour faire executor Ics 24 articles adoptds par lo traits de Londres 
du 15 Nov. do raniiee deriiiere, tels quo ceux qui out dte modifids par des 
uegotiations posterieuics. Quoique ces me&ures coercitives soient limitdes 
a la prise do la citadelle d’Auvers, il est impossible en cas de rdsistanco de 
la part de la Hollande, do concovoir cct dtat do choses comme n’dtant pas la 
guerre, et de considdrer cetto guorro outre la Hollande et ces deux puissances 
comme n’etant pas dans le cours des dveuemens, et d’un extreme danger pour 
la paix de I’Europe. 

“ PAutriche, la Prusse, et la Russie n’ont pas manqud de prendre des 
moyens pour s’opposer k ces mesures do coercition contre uii Etat inddpen- 
dant, et on m6me temps ces trois puissances ont refusd d’y prendre part ou de 
les approuver. Neanmoins comme la Grande Bretagne et la France d’apr^s 
leur position et lours relations avec la Belgique croient avoir des motifs de 
pcrsister dans leur resolution, le sous8ign6 repr6sontant de la Prusse a 6t6 
autorisd k faire inscrire dans le protocole de la Dieto, que des ordres ont 6t6 
donn6s par le roi son maitre afin quo le septidme corps d’arm6o, qui jusqu’ici 
a 6t6 stationn^ en Wostphalio, passe le llhin et prenne position entre Aix-la- 
Cliapelle et Gueldres, dans le but do couvrir ses frontieres sur la rive droite de 
la Meuse, visA-vis la Belgique et la Hollande, et en mfime temps que le buitidme 
corps station n^ sur le Rhin serve do corps do reserve h I’autre .” — Protocole de 
la 46® Ann4e de la Pike Germanique du 6 Pec. 1832; Ann Hist., xv. 177; Poc. 

Hist To this protocol Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and all the other 
German powers, gave in their adhesion. — Ihid. 
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teur, it appeared that in the beginning of December in 
1832. y 0 ar, when the siege of the citadel of Antwerp was 

going on, France had 396,000 regular troops ready to take 
the field, besides 1,231,000 national guards, armed, disci- 
plined, and equipped, of whom more than half might be im- 
mediately rendered movable, and put in a condition to take 
, the field. Tliis immense force was armed with 908,000 

noj- 24, muskets and bayonets, and 240,000 sabres, and it was 
^t 32 ,md provided with 185 companies of artillery, besides 630 
XV. 285."” pieees of cannon, placed on the ramparts of the principal 
fortresses of the kingdom.^ 

Self-confident in their resources and strengtli, France, 

88 o ^ ' 

p.epaA from the immensity of the military means at its disposal, 
Pkigian'd and England, from its insular situation, naval power, and 
former fame, the western powers resolved, notwithstand- 
Au^twerp tliese alarming appearances, to prosecute tlie siege of 
the citadel of Antwerp. Great preparations were made 
by both powers for the approaching conflict. An army 
of 48,000 infantry, 9000 cavalry, and 6000 artillery and 
engineers, was assembled on the Belgian frontier, under 
Marshal Gerard, forming above 60,000 effective combat- 
ants, while 40,000 more were stationed on the Moselle, 
to watch the Prussian army, which was grouped on the 
sAnn Hist bank of the Meuse. At the same time, a British 
Aii^ squadron of five ships of the line, accompanied by a 
1832, sell French one of three, with five frigates, made sail from the 
413. '^'' ’ Downs to blockade the Scheldt, and join in any warlike 

operations where they could be rendered serviceable.^ 
Ever since the rupture between Belgium and Holland, 
Description the toivifi of Antwerp had been in the hands of the Belgian 
deuf Ant troops, but the citadel remained in the possession of the 
wcip. Hutch, who, to the number of 5000 men, under General 
Chasse, held its formidable ramparts. This celebrated 
stronghold, which is separated from the town by an 
esplanade, is situated on the right bank of the Scheldt, 
above the town, but commanding the harbour, and has 
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always been considered as one of the strongest places in chap. 

^ . XXIX 

Europe. It was built by the Duke of Alva during the 1 

war between Spain and the United Provinces in the six- 
teenth century, to command the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and be the chief frontier fortress towards Holland. Its 
strength was largely added to by Napoleon when he 
made Antwerp the great pivot on which his designs 
against Great Britain were to be rested. To the west it 
is protected by the river, which is very deep there, and 
by an advanced work, called the “Tctc de Flandre,” 
which efiFectually bars all progress up the river. The 
ditches of the citadel are on the same level as the Scheldt, 
and kept constantly full from its waters, which are pre- 
vented from escaping with the receding tide by means of 
flood-gates, which are opened when it rises and shut when 
it falls. On tlie western or laud side, the fortress is 
covered by several strong outworks, of which the lunette 
of St Laurent, the fort of Montebello, and the fort of 
Keil, are the most considerable; and the rampart is 
strengthened by immense bastions, among which the 
bastion of Toledo stands conspicuous. The garrison, 
which consisted of 5000 men, under the resolute veteran 
General Chasse, was composed of brave and experienced 
soldiers ; 180 guns, most of them of very heavy calibre, 
armed the works ; and ample casemates and covered 
lodgings were constructed behind them, to protect the 
troops from the effect of a bombardment. In addition ^ 
to this, the King of Holland had raised his army to 
120,000 men, and called out the whole landwehr, so that4iT'^'‘ ’ 
everything presaged a desperate conflict.^ 

The French troops, to the number of 60,000, with 
an immense siege equipage, crossed the frontier of Commonce- 
Belgium at Charleroi on the 18th November, and 
directed their steps in the first instance to Brussels. In 
doing so, they of necessity passed over the very centre 
of the field of Waterloo. The streets of Genappe, the 
hamlet of La Belle Alliance, the farmhouse of La Haye 
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Nov. 30, 


^ Cap. vi. 
418, 421; 
Ann. Hist. 
XV. 287,288. 


Sainte, the Church of Waterloo, the Forest of Soignies, 
were successively passed by armed multitudes in the 
pride of apparently irresistible strength, and burning with 
the desire to efface by victory the defeat there inflicted 
on their arms. Such was the excitement produced by 
the scene, that several of the battalions could not be 
restrained by their officers from discharging volleys at 
the artificial hill surmounted by the lion, erected by the 
King of the Netherlands to commemorate that immortal 
triumph. In the end of November, the French troops, in 
great strength, arrived before the citadel of Antwerp, and 
the preliminary work of getting up gabions and fascines 
having been accomplished, a curious correspondence en- 
sued between Marshal Gerard and the Dutch governor, 
as to the mode in which, and the limits witliin which, the 
siege operations were to be carried on. General Chass6 
insisted that the P’ronch should not make use of the works 
of the city against the citadel, expressing his determina- 
tion, if this was attempted, to consider the town as taking 
part in the siege, and bombard it accordingly. Both the 
Belgian government and those of their allies were anxious 
to avoid an alternative so obviously fraught with niin to 
the interests of commerce, and those of the infant king- 
dom of Belgium. At first, however, the negotiations 
wore a very unpromising aspect ; and every preparation 
was made in Antwerp for hostilities, by barricading and 
unpaving the streets, which diffused universal consterna- 
tion among the inhabitants, and led to great numbers of 
the more affluent leaving the city. At length the voice 
of reason and humanity prevailed, and it was agreed that 
the town, with all its outworks, was to be regarded by 
both parties as neutral ; that the approaches of the 
besiegers should be confined to the open country to the 
south-east of the citadel, and the fire of the besieged be 
turned only in that direction.^ 

Ground was broken on the night of the 30th Novem- 
ber, and the approaches were pushed forward with the 
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greatest activity. It could not be called war, for peace chap. 

reigned around the combatants in every direction ; and ^ — 

even when hostilities were going forward, they were on a 
sinsle front of the fortress only. It was rather a hesieg- Progress of 
ing tournament for the amusement of Lurope. Althougii and caj)tura 
the weather was very unfavourable, and storms of wind nette St 
aud rain prevailed, the approaches, under the direction 
of the Duke of Orleans, made rapid progress, the great 
numbers of the besiegers enabling them to supply the 
trenches with perpetual fresh relays of labourers. The 
second parallel was commenced on the night of the 3d, 
under a lieavy fire of canister and grape from the ram- 
parts, and on the 4th the bombardment commenced from 
eighty-two pieces of heavy artillery and twenty-two mor- 
tars, against the lunette St Laurent. Despite an in- 
cessant and well-sustained fire from the citadel, the 
besiegers made sensible progress ; the third and fourth 
parallels were completed against fort St Laurent, and a 
mine having been run under one of its principal bastions, 
it was sprung on the night of the 14th December, which 
made a practicable breach in the walls. Three French 
companies of the 65th regiment immediately advanced 
to the assault, passed the ditch without firing a shot, and 
with fixed bayonets carried the breach. At the same 
time a corps of grenadiers, during the tumult consequent iDep^che 
on springing the mine, got in by escalade on the opposite 
side ; and the small garrison of two hundred and eighty 
men, finding themselves beset on all sides, withdrew 
the citadel, with the loss of sixty prisoners, after having xv.423,4k 
made a gallant defence.^ 

This was a very important success, for it gave the be- 
sieners a solid foundation near the ramparts, and enabled Oaiiant 
them to bring their approaches to the very edge 01 the fail of the 
ditch, on the summit of the counterscarp. The Dutch, 
under their resolute general, made a gallant defence, but 
the superiority of the resources and fire of the besiegers 
became every day more conspicuous. Night and day the 

VOL. V. 
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bombardment was continued with indefatigable activity, 
and with such vigour were the destructive projectiles 
poured into the fortress, that as many as fourteen bombs 
at once were frequently seen traversing the air from the 
besiegers’ lines. Nothing could afford a secure shelter 
against the flaming tempest ; the casemates were broken 
through by the weight of the falling bombs ; and some 
even penetrated into the hospital, constructed in the 
strongest manner to guard against them, with six feet of 
earth placed above transverse beams of immense thick- 
ness, strongly supported, and exploded in the midst of the 
unfortunate inmates. The garrison, daily diminishing in 
number from the effects of the fire, w'ere worn out by 
incessant toil : night and day they were obliged to stand 
to their guns, many of which w'crc dismounted, and the 
embrasures injured ; while forty heavy guns, mounted on 
the edge of the counterscarp, battered across the ditch 
at the bastion of Toledo, against which their converging 
fire was directed with unerring precision. The brick 
walls, though of great height, speedily gave way before 
the ceaseless crash of the bullets, and soon the bastion 
was so shaken that it became little more than a heap of 
ruins, upon the summit of which the Dutch gunners, with 
heroic perseverance, still maintained an indomitable de- 
fence. General Chasse, however, now wisely judged that 
the defence could no longer be maintained. Everything 
was prepared for an assault, M'hich the wearied and 
weakened garrison were in no condition to resist ; and 
on the morning of the 23d, having prolonged the defence 
as long as military honour or state policy required, the 
white flag was hoisted. The fire immediately ceased, 
and the terms accorded to the garrison were without dif- 
ficulty arranged. They were to surrender the citadel, 
with the forts of Lillo and Liefkenshoek, which, some 
miles farther down, commanded the navigation of the 
Scheldt, and to be permitted to retire into Holland with 
their colours and arms. When this capitulation came 
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to be submitted to tlie Kinsf of Holland for his ratifica- chap. 

^ XXIX 

tion, he refused to give up the forts, on the ground that 1 

they were not under Chass^’s orders at the time of the 
capitulation. Marslial Gerard, upon this, offered to allow 
the garrison to retire into Holland upon the simple obli- 
gation not to serve against France or Belgium during the 
continuance of hostilities ; bnt Chasse, not feeling him- 
self able to implement the terms of the original capi- , . 

1 • ^ 1 • • • 1 1 • . ^ Ann. HiBt. 

tulation, preferred retiring with his gallant army into xv. »n, 2 i( 2 ; 
France, where they were followed by the admiration of 
all Europe. 

The siege of the citadel of Antwerp, in a military point 
of view, is one of the most memorable of which the annals Reflections 
of Europe make mention. Snch had been the intrepidity siege.'* 
of the governor and the courage of the garrison, that five 
thousand men kept sixty thousand at bay during twenty- 
four days of open trenches, during which the fire, both of 
artillery and small-arms, was incessant, and besiegers and 
besieged were alike standing to their guns day and night 
during the severities of a rude season, in the depth of 
winter. It is hard to say whether, in such circumstances, 
there is most to admire in the vigour and perseverance of 
the besiegers, or the devotion and constancy of the be- 
sieged. Both sides made the utmost efforts during the “5''“*®'® 
coiitinuance of the operations. 1 he besieged opened up joh, pec. 

14.000 fathoms of trenches, the artillery discharged st’cyr’s ’ 

63.000 shots, and they took 5000 men by capitulation. Dec" 3 f, 
The Dutch lost 90 killed, 349 wounded, and 67 pri- 
soners, during the siege. But the losses of the besiegers 

were much more considerable : they amounted to 608 (Boc.Hist.) 
killed and 1800 wounded. ^ 

The capture of the citadel of Antwerp made an im- 
mense sensation in France, and went far to reconcile the 
Republican party to the government of Louis Philippe. 

They took it as an earnest that a new system was to bo 

* The Author hurried over to Antwerp on occasion of this siege, and many 
of the foregoing details are given from his own observation. 
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pursued ; that submission to despotic tyrants ■was to be 
exchanged for revolutionary propagandisni, and that 
France was to seek its natural allies among all people 
disposed to throw off the yoke of legitimate monarchs. 
They said, with truth, that the cannon-balls of Marshal 
G6’ard were directed more against the Holy Alliance 
than the citadel of Antwerp ; and that they had made a 
wider breach in the defences of the conservative system 
than in the bastion of Toledo. Visions of the restored 
frontier of the Rhine, and of the renewed glories of the 
Empire, flitted before their excited imaginations. In 
England, strange to say, this important event excited 
very little attention. Intoxicated with their Reform 
triumph, and dreaming only of the unbounded social and 
individual advantages which they expected to realise from 
its acquisition, the people of Great Britain could not be 
prevailed on to bestow even a passing thought on the 
events of the Continent, and turned a deaf ear to the 
thoughtful few, who in rain represented that they had 
lent the aid of their arms to undo the work of Marl- 
borough and Wellington, and restore to the son-in-law 
of France, and the sway of the tricolor flag, the great 
outwork which Napoleon had created at so vast a cost 
for our subjugation, and which he deemed so vital to that 
object that he lost his crown rather than abandon it.^ 
The Continental powers were by no means so blind 
as the people of England to the vital importance and 
probable ultimate effects of this entire change of policy ; 
but circumstances obliged them to remain passive, and 
devour their mortification in silence. The moment for 
successful action had passed away. “ England and 
France,” says Chateaubriand, “like two enormous batter- 
ing-rams, shook all the adjoining states, and the monarchs 
of Europe were afraid to come within the reach of their 
strokes.” The strength developed among the warlike 
inhabitants of France had been prodigious ; and though 
England was in a military point of view still unarmed. 
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yet the prestige of her name was great, and her navy 
could soon be brought into a condition to blockade those 
of all the other powers in Europe. Austria, disquieted 
about her Italian possessions, and seriously alarmed at 
the disposition evinced in Hungary in favour of the 
Polish insurgents, was in no huny to commence hostili- 
ties ; Prussia, doubtful of the support of Russia, and in 
a great measure dependent on her foreign trade, was 
fearful of throwing down the gauntlet to two powers, the 
one of which might blockade her harbours, and the other 
endanger her Rhenish provinces ; and Russia herself, 
exhausted by the Polish war, which had both deranged 
her finances and occasioned a prodigious loss of men, 
was not in a condition to undertake a distant crusade 
for the extinction of the revolutionary principle in 
western Europe. Then the Dutch government, how 
firm and resolute soever, felt that they could not rely on 
the active support of the northern powers ; and as the 
French army, after the reduction of the citadel of Ant- 
werp, made it over to the Belgian troops, and immediately 
returned into France without attempting any farther hos- 
tilities, the main cause both of alarm and prolonged war- 
fare was at an end. They were no longer threatened in 
their own country; to regain Antwerp or Belgium single- 
handed in the face of the combined forces of France and 
England, was obviously out of the question. On the 
other hand, Belgium was not less interested in coming to 
an accommodation ; for as long as hostilities continued, its 
commerce was almost entirely interrupted in Holland, 
which had the command of the mouths and lower parts 
of the Scheldt and the Meuse, the principal arteries 
of the State.^ 

From these circumstances arose a greater facility in 
the negotiations relative to the Belgian question. It 
had in efiect been resolved in all substantial points by 
the French invasion, which prevented the King of Hol- 
land from regaining the throne in 1831, and the capture 
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of Antwerp in 1832. The negotiations accordingly were 
resumed, and came to turn chiefly on the lesser points of 
trade and commerce, in which the Dutch government 
evinced great determination. At length, however, all 
the difficulties were overcome, and on the 19th May 
1833 a convention was agreed to, and signed by all the 
parties, which brought this protracted and anxious dis- 
pute to a termination. Without going back on the 
separation of Belgium and Holland, and the limits of 
the two kingdoms, which it assumed as definitively settled 
by the treaty between the five powers signed at London 
on the 15th November 1831, this convention was directed 
to the adjustment of the differences still existing between 
the contending parties, and this it did in a manner ex- 
tremely favourable to Belgium. It was provided that all 
the Dutch vessels which had been seized by English or 
French cruisers sliould be forthwith released, and restored 
with their cargoes to their respective owners, and that all 
Dutch prisoners, either by land or sea, should be imme- 
diately set at liberty. On the other hand, Holland en- 
gaged not to recommence hostilities against Belgium, and 
to leave the navigation of the Scheldt open, as it had 
been prior to November 1, 1832. The commercial navi- 
gation of the Meuse, of which Holland commanded the 
lower part, was also opened to vessels bearing the Bel- 
gian flag, on condition of paying the duties fixed by the 
tariff of Mayence for the states of the German Confede- 
ration. The contracting parties engaged immediately to 
commence negotiations for the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty, which could not be a matter of any difficulty, as 
the whole matters of importance in dispute between them 
^ were already adjusted.^ 

When the new kingdom of Belgium was in this man- 
ner so completely brought under French influence, and 
made in fact to owe its existence to French protection, 
the importance of the barrier- fortresses against that power 
was no longer felt. Flanders having become, not the 
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barrier of Europe against France, but tbe outwork of cha p. 
France against Europe, the gigantic fortresses in its ter- — _1 
ritorj, which had been erected to act as a curb upon the 
ambition of that power, were no longer felt as necessary on 
either side. They had ceased to be a protection to Europe y barrier 
they were not required as a protection for France. HerSfdlc, 
own triple line of fortresses was sufficient for her defence ; 
and such was the strength of the German Confederation, 
that the states belonging to it did not feel the want of 
anj extraneous protection. Thus, by common consent, 
the famous barrier against France, which England and 
Holland had so earnestly contended for in former days, and 
which had been the object of such costly war, was aban- 
doned, and the treaty for its preservation was rescinded. 

By a convention concluded at London between France, 
England, and Belgium, on 6th March 1832, the latter 
power was relieved from the burden of upholding five of the 
principal barrier-fortresses on the frontier towards France, 
and the two former powers agreed to their demolition. 
Stronger evidence of the immensity of the change pro- 
duced by the Revolution of 1830, and the Reform Bill, 
could not be conceived, for the barrier thus abandoned i treaty, 
had been constructed by the Whig government of Queen 
Anne and the Tory government of George IV., and it 
had been won by the victories of Marlborough and liist.) 
Wellington.^ 

This convention closed the convulsions in northern and 
central Europe which had arisen from the Revolution of 
July, and the overthrow of the elder branch of the house ^wer of 
of Bourbon in France. Immense had been the effect it thesr^ 
had produced, both externally and internally, and it is 
only on a calm retrospect at this distance of time that its 
vast importance can be appreciated. The shocks of the 
earthquake still continued to be felt beyond the Pyrenees 
and in the Levant ; but in central Europe, where alone a 
serious conflict was to be apprehended, the concussion was 
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at an end. Great beyond all anticipation bad been the 
addition which they made to the power of France. The 
revolution of Belgium and capture of Antwerp, followed 
by the marriage of Leopold to the daughter of Louis 
Philippe, restored Flanders to French influence nearly as 
completely as Poland was subjected to that of Russia. 
A revolutionary state, it could only look for support in a 
dynasty having a similar origin. The siege of Antwerp 
had restored that great outwork against England to its 
service ; and the general excitement and real danger to 
the national independence, from a revolution which placed 
it in a state of antagonism with Europe, had enabled the 
Government to augment enormously the national arma- 
ments. Four hundred thousand regular soldiers were 
prepared to carry the tricolor flag into Germany or Italy, 
while a million of national guards protected the soil of 
the great nation from invasion. Single-handed she had 
braved Austria in Italy, and by the occupation of Ancona 
she held that power in check beyond the Alps ; with the 
support of England she had thrown down the gauntlet 
at Antwerp to Prussia and Russia, and they had not ven- 
tured to take it up. The French, who expected an 
immediate restoration of the splendours of the Empire 
from a revolution which freed them from the sway of 
the Bourbons and the trammels of the Holy Alliance, 
were dissatisfied because greater external advantages had 
not been gained ; but whoever considers the matter im- 
partially, must sec that they were great and lasting, and 
Europe is still experiencing their efiects. 

The addition made to the power of Russia, by the 
efiects of the same convulsion, was still more considerable. 
As on every previous and subsequent occasion, an out- 
break of the revolutionary spirit added to the weight, and 
put additional arms into the hands of the Colossus of the 
North. Hardly had the national acclamations at the 
defeat of Turkey and Treaty of Adrianople subsided, 
when the Russian arms achieved the entire subjugation 
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of Poland, and annexed the last remnant of Sarraatian chap. 

nationality to their mighty dominions. The addition 1 

thus made to the unity and physical resources of the 
empire, though by no moans inconsiderable, was the least 
part of the advantage gained. The addition to the moral 
influence of, and terror inspired by, the Czar, was a much 
more material advantage. Russia had now, since Eng- 
land had gone over to the other side, openly taken her 
place at the head of the conservative powers of Europe, 
and the uniform success which had attended her arms 
spread a halo round her name, which added immensely 
to her political influence. Men despaired of resisting a 
power which had defeated Napoleon at the head of five 
hundred thousand men ; and the German states in parti- 
cular, who lay nearest to the Muscovite frontier, and 
would be the first to be reached by her arms, hastened, 
by secret alliances or proffered submission, to avert the 
hostility of a poM^er which they felt themselves unable to 
resist. 

Had England not been convulsed by a revolution in 
her own bosom — in consequence, in some degree, of the influence 
fall of Charles X. — there was no reason why her political Tan^”® 
weight or influence should have been materially affected 
by that event. She might change sides, indeed, and be 
more exposed to danger ; but she might have been as 
much dreaded and respected as the head of the move- 
ment, as she had been as the bulwark of the Conservative 
party in Europe. But the Reform Bill having invested 
a new party in Great Britain — the holders of shops or 
houses rented from £10 to £20 — with the government of 
the State, the result was very different, and such as soon 
exposed the very existence of the nation to the greatest 
hazard. The influence of that class of men was inces- 
santly and perseveringly exerted in one direction, and 
that was, to reduce the national expenditure and dimi- 
nish taxation, without any regard to the ultimate effect 
of their reduction. This was done to such an extent, that 
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inadequate to the defence of the empire, or the assertion 

1833. ■weight in public affairs ; wliile, at the same time, 

the recollection of its past and recent greatness would 
permit of no abatement in the tone its Ministers took in 
diplomatic intercourse. Thence several narrow escapes in 
the next quarter of a century, and disasters, when hostili- 
ties did break out, of mournful magnitude, redeemed only 
in a glorious w^ay by the unflinching courage of her sol- 
diers and the heroic leading of their officers. 

Whatever difierence of opinion might have existed at 
Vindica- first as to the necessity of the cowp d’6tat which proved 
fo Charles X., no doubt can remain on the subject 
BuWquLt annals of the next two years are taken into 

events. Consideration. The Citizen King vindicated, without in- 
tending it, the memory of the legitimate monarch ; the 
revolt of the Cloister of St M^ri and state of siege of 
1832, justified the ordonnances of 1830. It is not to 
bo supposed from this that these ordonnances were not a 
violation of the constitution, as the people of this country 
would have understood it, or that the citizens who opposed 
them had not a good ground for their resistance. The 
conclusion to be drawn is, that the constitution, such as 
it was, was not adapted for the French people, at least 
after revolutionary confiscation had destroyed the mediat- 
ing power of the nobles ; and that the sovereign and 
popular power left alone in the country, and in a state of 
continual antagonism, could not coexist. One or other of 
them must be destroyed. It was like a legal submission, 
in which the two arbiters difiered in opinion, and no 
power of choosing an oversman was given : the arbitra- 
tion would necessarily fall to pieces. “ To attempt to 
construct a constitutional monarchy, ” said Napoleon, 

“ without an aristocracy, is a problem as insoluble as the 
direction of balloons.” Experience has since abundantly 
proved that the observation of this great man is well 
founded, and that the fourteenth clause of the charter. 
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■which gave the sovereign a sort of dictatorial power, in 
extreme cases, at variance with the ordinary working of 
the constitution, was indispensable for its occasional ex- 
trication from the dead lock arising from the collision of 
opposite and irreconcilable powers. Louis Philippe and 
Louis Napoleon have successively found it so : their 
reigns are the best vindication of the attempt of Charles 
X. The conclusion to be drawn from this is, not that 
the French people arc by nature unfitted for freedom, 
but that the sins of the Revolution have been such that 
they have rendered them, as matters now stand, incapable 
of enjoying that blessing ; and that if we would avoid a 
similar penalty, we must eschew the like transgression. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FKANCE FROM THE SUPPRESSION OF THE INSURRECTION IN 
THE CLOISTER OF ST MERI, IN JUNE 1832, TO THE FINAL 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 
BY THE ELECTIONS OF JUNE 1834. 

The great strife of parties which had distracted France 
since 1814, and one of the convulsions of which had over- 
thrown the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, was for 
the time closed bj the double victory of Louis Philippe in 
1832. The suppression of the Royalist movement in La 
Vendde, headed by the Duchess dc Berri, had extinguished 
the hopes of the Legitimists, the victory over the revolt 
in the streets of Paris had proved the weakness of the 
Republicans. The liberal Revolution which had seated 
the Citizen King on the throne, had led to no other result 
but a vast augmentation of the power of the Crown, and 
a proportionate increase of the burdens of the people. 
Placed now in a state of sullen and ill-disguised hos- 
tility with the Continental powers, the necessity of a great 
increase to the standing army was so apparent that its 
duplication had been not only acquiesced in, but called 
for by all classes of the people. The Republicans loudly 
demanded it, in the hope of realising their dreams of uni- 
versal revolution, regaining the frontier of the Rhine, and 
re-establishing their ascendancy in Germany : the Royal- 
ists acquiesced in it, in the hope that the vast armament 
would ere long pass out of the hands which had raised it, 
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and restore the power of the Crown to the possession of chap. 
its lawful owner : the burghers submitted to the burdens 
which it entailed upon the country, in the hope that it 
would secure them from the spoliation of the Jacobins, 
and in the mean time provide for their sons by commis- 
sions in its ranks. Thus these different classes, though 
from opposite motives, concurred in the great increase of 
the regular troops ; and when the crisis which they all 
looked for in calling for it arose, all, save the adherents 
of the Citizen King, were disappointed. The Royalists 
in La V end^e, and the Republicans in Paris, alike found 
determined foes in the regular soldiers, and experienced 
to their cost that their strength was now wielded by very 
different hands from the “ feeble arms of confessors and 
kings.” Strengthened by the vast addition to the mili- 
tary force of the nation, protected by its fidelity, and 
strong in the double victory which it had gained, the 
throne of Louis Philippe now seemed established on a 
solid foundation, and the hopes of the Royalists and 
Republicans alike melted away from the consequences 
of the very measures which they had recommended. 

The Government of France, however, notwithstanding ^ 
this seeming security, in reality rested on a very insecure Force ’and 
foundation, and the causes of future ruin were beginning the^idpie 
to operate even in the very moment of its triumph. The elum'eSr 


basis on which it of necessity rested was rotten. The 


generous feelings on all sides had burnt out or been 


exhausted. The noble chivalry of loyalty had perished, 
and was reduced to a few powerless cavaliers ; the lofty 


spirit of freedom had been overthrown, or retired in de- 
spair from a hopeless contest. What then remained to 
form the moral basis of a Government wielding such vast 


material powers 1 Much remained, — Selfishness re- 
mained ; and this indelible principle, which invariably 
rises into supremacy when a crisis, political or military, 
has passed, was skilfully appealed to by the Govern- 
ment, and formed the basis on which it rested for the 
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CHAP, next sixteen years. It is so after all revolutions : the 
selfish and cautious invariably in the end obtain the com- 
mand ; and they do so for this plain reason, that the 
ardent and generous on all sides have disappeared from 
the effects of their own devotion, as the brave perish in 
the front rank of battle, and the dastardly camp-followers 
emerge from the dark to gather its ensanguined spoils, 
Guizot admits that selfishness was the principle appealed 
to by the Government of Louis Philippe, and that 
force and corruption were the means by which its autho- 
rity was maintained, and he defends it on the ground 
of absolute and overbearing necessity. There was no 
other basis left on which the Government could be esta- 
blished. 

The manner in which, in practice, this principle was 
General worked out, was this : the middle class, by whose efforts 
the (?oy- the throne of the Citizen King had been established, were 
emment. retained in their allegiance by a sedulous attention to 
their material interests, incessant praises of their patriot- 
ism and virtue, and constant appeals to their public spirit 
to avert the dangers with which society was threatened 
from the machinations of the anarchical faction. The 
army was held together, even without the excitement of 
war, by the substantial benefits of good quarters and 
rations, frequent and magnificent military pageants, and 
the opening the path of promotion to non-commissioned 
officers of every grade, and privates from the ranks. The 
utmost efforts were made to secure a majority in the 
Chambers by a lavish distribution of the immense patron- 
age of Government, not only among the members of the 
legislature, but among the constituents by whom. they were 
returned. The democratic press, how violent soever, was 
to be worn out and subdued by incessant prosecutions, 
which, whether successful or not, would always be at- 
tended with expense and trouble to the parties con- 
cerned, and might come to exhaust the profits which con- 
stituted its main principle of action. The populace in 
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Paris and the great towns were to be kept in employment chap. 
by continuing all the public works set on foot by preced- 
ing governments, and commencing new ones, and in good- 
humour by splendid spectacles at the theatres, tlie more 
licentious the better, supported by large contributions 
from the public purse. The vast expense with wliich 
these internal measures were attended was to be pro- 
vided for by preserving external peace, and the good-will 
of tlie Continental sovereigns to be secured by cautiously 
repressing the spirit of propagandism which had been so 
powerfully excited by the Revolution of July, and dif- 
fused such universal consternation in the neighbouring 
governments. And in the midst of all this policy, so ad- 
verse to the principles which had seated the Citizen King 
on the throne, those principles were to be constantly an- 
nounced and loudly proclaimed in public acts and by the 
members of Government, — proceeding thus on the maxim 
of Augustus, that men will willingly submit to the reality 
of slavery, provided they are deluded by the language of 
freedom. 

It was said by a minister well versed in the ways of ^ 
the world, that “ every office he gave away made one its dagger 
ungrateful and three discontented.” The maxim is true, “* 
and of general application ; and it unfolds the real rea- 
son why, in popular governments, which must always in 
the long-run more or less rest on the influence of patron- 
age, discontent generally succeeds popularity, and the 
sway even of the most powerful administration is short- 
lived. How great soever may be the number of offices at 
the disposal of government, it cannot for a length of time 
keep pace with the demands of its supporters, far less dis- 
arm the hostility of its opponents. If it limits itself to 
the first, the basis of influence is never extended, and ere 
long it contracts ; if it attempts the last, discontent is 
'generally produced among its friends, and gratitude is 
seldom awakened among its enemies. Envy is sure to 
fasten upon those who bask in the sunshine of govern- 
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ment favour, discontent to spread among tliose who are 
excluded from its rays. The greater the intelligence and 
intellectual activity of the people, the greater is the 
difficulty with which government has to contend from this 
cause, because the greater is the number of aspirants who 
must be disappointed, of conscious ability which must be 
kept in the shade. Whoever considers the influence of 
these causes, will cease to wonder at the practical diffi- 
culty of establishing a stable authority in highly educated 
communities, or the frequent changes of administration 
which in them paralyse the action of government, and 
imprint a character of vacillation and inconsistency on its 
measures. 

A gracious and well-judged act first signalised the con- 
fidence felt by Government from the victory of June 6 
in Paris. On the 9 th June the Moniteur announced that 
the Duchess dc Dcrri had, on the 8th, been liberated by 
order of the Government from the Chateau of Blaye, and 
embarked for Palermo. Upon being questioned in the 
Chamber whether this had been done in consequence of 
any foreign interposition, the Ministers answered that it 
had not, and that any such interference would only have 
prolonged the Princess’s captivity. She arrived in safety 
at Palermo shortly after. Government acted wisely in 
this act. They did exactly what Napoleon said the Con- 
vention should have done when Louis made the attempt 
at evasion by the journey to Varennes. The heroic but 
frail Princess had been morally slaughtered by what 
had occurred in the Chateau of Blaye ; it would have 
been the worst policy to have restored her fame, as 
that of Queen Mary had been, by the scaflfold of 
Fotheringay.^ 

The Duke of Orleans returned soon after from an 
extensive tour through the south of France. His partia- 
lities and prepossessions were all for the liberal side, and 
his words on all occasions bespoke the ardour of his patri- 
otic feelings. In giving a standard to the artillery of the 
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DatioDal guard of Marseilles lie said, “ On the 30th April chap. 
you have trampled under foot the white flag, the standard 
of ignominy, here is the standard of honour. I have 
come to Marseilles to make a paction with the patriots. jourL of 
I should be glad to shed the last drop of my blood for *1 orilbs 
freedom.” Strange words in the mouth of a descendant 
of Henry IV., and the inheritor of his throne ! In 
addressing many of the municipalities, however, he re- 
ceived rude and even insolent answers ; and ho returned 
to Paris deeply impressed with the republican spirit which 
even in the south had infected the middle class, which 
in tlie towns had got possession of the municipalities. 

“ Two years,” said the magistrates of Aix, “ have de- 
stroyed all our illusions : the patriots imprisoned, the 
Carlists flattered, caressed, filling tlie offices of adminis- 
tration. The conduct of all local authorities has produced 
its wonted fruits : our souls are divided, our enemies 
are united.” “Wc owe the truth to princes,” said the 
council of Draguignan, “ and you arc worthy to hear it. 

We say with all the fervour of our hearts, that there is 
not one man faithful to the Revolution of July, or who 
has courage enough to repudiate that false system under 
which we live, and of which the happiness of France, so 
dear to your heart, absolutely requires the change.” So 
violent were the addresses he received that the young Prince 
had no small difficulty in answering them without com- 
promising the Government; and in truth he could not 
have done so were it not that he bore no ostensible P8.rt,^^^ jj. ^ 
in the Administration, and that, in Bossuet’s words, “ the *^'" 211 ;" ’ 
heir-apparent is separated from the crown by the whole 2 ^. '^'’ "*^*'**’ 
breadth of the kingdom.” ^ 

The theatres and romances of Paris, during the lull of 
political excitement which followed the victory of June, LiceJtious- 
gave melancholy proof of the extent to which the public wmaBCM* 
mind- had become depraved, and the strength of that Pari& 
craving for excitement which, deprived of its former vent, 

* The day wlieii the Duchess de Berri landed. 
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now sought one in private licentiousness. The Opera 
was crowded nightly to see the splendid exhibitions of 
“ La Tentation ” and “ Robert le Diablc,” in the first of 
which a beautiful female was exhibited on the stage, at 
first in a state of absolute nudity, and latterly with a thin 
gauze only, to enhance the charms of nature ; while, in 
the last, a choir of nuns are represented in a ruined church 
rising from their tombs, wlio immediately began Avaltz- 
ing in their transparent soi-disant grave-clothes. Tlie 
dramatised romance of Victor Hugo, La Tour du Nesle, 
founded on the most frightful talcs of systematic profli- 
gacy and subsequent murder which the middle ages had 
transmitted to our times, attracted prodigious crowds to 
one of the minor theatres. Such was the temper of the 
times that ladies of the highest rank went to see these 
extraordinary exhibitions, afl'ording thus the clearest proof 
of general licentiousness in the oblivion of the safeguards 
of virtue even by those who had never transgressed its 
bounds. 

These feelings produced in one extreme sect such extra- 
ordinary results as led to a prosecution by Government, 
however little inclined to interfere with excesses which 
did not threaten itself. The leaders of the St Simonians, 
MM. Enfantin, Rodrigues, and Michel Chevalier, were 
indicted for having formed a society of more than twenty 
persons, professedly for literary purposes, but which 
had propagated doctrines subversive of morality. The 
accused, accompanied by their friends of the same per- 
suasion, marched to the place of trial in the Palais de 
Justice, clothed in the theatrical costume of the order. 
Among their attendants were a number of women ele- 
gantly dressed in blue, the distinctive mark of the associa- 
tion, and whom the accused requested might be permitted 
to sit near them at the trial, to aid them by their counsels 
“ in a matter peculiarly affecting the rights of women.” 
The principal matter of accusation against them was, 
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that they inculcated the abolition of marriage, and general chap. 
establishment of a promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. 

The prisoners did not deny the charge, but they justified 
it. Casting his eyes on the galaxy of beauty which sur- 
rounded him, M. Enfantin exclaimed, “ I tell you, gentle- 
men, wliat importance we attach to the forms, to the 
looks of beauty. It is in their eyes that we seek the 
inspiration which is to defend us. It is not in solitary 
meditation, hut in the enthusiasm which they awaken 
that we seek for wisdom. If an army is to be formed, 
every one exclaims, ‘ The carabineers must be fine men !’ 

It is to love, and be loved, and introduce order into things 
now abandoned to disorder, that m’C are associated. It is 
the fair whom I would free from their fetters — beauty 
from its stains. The emancipation of woman is our main 
object. Marriage is the prison in which the jealousy of 
man has confined her. Can you deny this, you who 
boast of your bonnes fortunes,' which is just an eflFort to 
back it, and a secret admission of the necessity of 
adultery ? Like you, we wisli a period to be put to these 
scandals : but a different method must be adopted from 
that which has hitherto been practised.” In the close of 
these strange discussions, which, as an index to general 
feeling so strangely perverted, are more deserving of 
serious thouglit than ridicule, the accused were sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment ; a result which, with the reve- 
lations made at the trial, had a material effect in check- 
ing these disorders. It is a curious proof of the tendency 
of extravagance in political thought to produce corre- 
sponding wildness in public morals, that doctrines of pre- 
cisely the same kind emanated from the enthusiasm of 
the first Revolution, and induced the frightful laxity of 
manners which characterised the periods of the Conven- sfa/m! 
tion and the Directory.^ 

No sooner bad the Government recovered from the 
shocks by which it had been assailed in the beginning of 
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L for a new combination, to give greater strength and con- 

^ sideration to the Administration of Marshal Soult, which 
changra in had been constructed in haste to meet the exigencies of 
try, and the past crisis. To clTcct this object he endeavoured to 
creation of ^ Ministry embracing persons of all shades of politi- 
cal opinion, but vesting the majority in the Doctrinaires, 
whose political opinions were more especially in accord- 
ance with those w'hich had placed and could alone retain 
him upon the throne. Soult was President of the Coun- 
cil, Minister at War, and Prime Minister ; the Duke de 
Broglie received the portfolio of Foreign Affairs; M. 
Oct. 12. Hermann, that of the Finances ; M. Thiers, of the In- 
terior ; and M. Guizot, that of Public Instruction. M. 
de Montalivet, the former Minister of the Interior, was 
degraded to the position of Administrator-General of 
the Civil List, a very subordinate situation. Finally, an 
ordonnance appeared next day creating sixty new peers, 
besides seven nominated since the eloso of the last session 
— a fresh inundation, which completed the degradation of 
the dignified portion of the legislature. These repeated 
creations, which so effectually destroyed the consideration 
and weight of the peerage in the sister kingdom, leave no 
room for doubt that if the same measure, which was so 
anxiously pressed upon the King of Great Britain by the 
Ann P*irty, had been carried into effect, it would have 

XV. ‘iu;' ■ effectually destroyed our mixed constitution, and forced 
281.'^'’“ ’us either into a despotic monarchy or an elective re- 
public.^ 

The accession of the new Ministry was followed by a 
Marshal remarkable circular, drawn up by M. Thiers, but addressed 
cX^toXe by Marshal Soult to the prefects, explanatory of the princi- 
o”t*i3‘ pics on which his Government w'as formed. “ The politi- 
cal system of my predecessor,” said he, “shall be mine ; it is 
the national system ; the Chambers have declared it. The 
maintenance of the monarchy and of the charter is the 
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first condition of public liberty ; but that liberty cannot chap, 
be secured till it is regular. It honours and secures 
itself by respect for the laws. Order within and peace 
without will bo the best guarantees for its duration. 

France, therefore, may rely on my efforts to maintain 
order and peace. Within, the Government has need of 
all your courage and wisdom. Every attempt at disorder 
should be energetically repressed. Measures are in pro- 
gress which will effectually efface every trace of disorder 
in the western departments. Anarchy has been con- 
quered in Paris, on the 5th and 6th of June, by the 
courage and devotion of the troops of the line, and of the 
National Guard. The factions in those deplorable days 
have unveiled at once their audacity and their weakness. 

None of their projects are cither unknown to the Gov- 
ernment or feared by it. Sedition will find the country 
unanimous in the desire to give to Government all the 
support of which it stands in need. In concert with the 
powers in alliance with us, we will press forward the 
solution of the great European questions. Our armies, 
ardent but docile, lend to moderation the support of 
force. Europe knows it ; but it knows, at the same 
time, our fidelity to our engagements, and our firm deter- 
mination to preserve the peace of the world. Govern- 
ment will not be wanting to its duty ; but it is in the 
country above all that it has confidence. If success crown q.'i-,'*’, 
our cfiorts, it will be owing to its patriotism. It is my vi. 368, 370 . 
old custom to refer everything to the honour of France.”^ 

The Republicans meanwhile, though defeated, were not 
subdued, but the disaster they had met with induced, as state and^ 
usual in such circumstances, a change in their system of itepubu- 
attack. Conquered in the public streets, they took refuge 
in secret societies and the affiliation of clubs. Repub- 
licanism had then its catacombs, as Christianity, from the 
same cause, had had during the persecutions of the Roman 
emperors. These secret societies had existed both in 
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tion ; but they had fallen into comparative disuse dui'ing 
the license of open hostility ■which followed tlie Revolu- 
tion of July. Now, however, that the strength of the 
Government had been felt, and its existence seemed likely 
to be prolonged, the democrats resumed their efforts by 
means of these affiliated societies ; and it was by means 
of them that the contest was chiefly conducted during the 
remainder of the reign of Louis riiilij)pc. Their efforts, 
however, were now less shrouded in sccrcsy than formerly ; 
they included a greater number of persons, and were 
directed chieffy to extend in the manufactories and 
workshops their principles, and gain there the supporters 
• See in might oxertum the Government. The great organ 

these secret societies was the Liberal press; and every 
sras.'sept. Sunday it spoke in language sufficiently intelligible, but 
1832 .°*’ still not cognisable by the law — the language of measured 
agitation and legal treason.^ 

Everything at this period seemed to favour Louis 
Death of Philippe, and promised stability to his reign. Hardly 
Reich^^t*^ had the catastrophe of the Chateau of Rlaye confounded 
khe Legitimists, and the suppression of the insurrection in 
Paris dashed the hopes of the Republicans, when a new 
event occurred, which deprived the third great party in 
the State of its natural head and most formidable prestige. 
On the 30th July the telegraph announced that the 
Duke of Reichstadt, only legitimate son of Napoleon, had 
expired at Schoenbrunn, near Vienna, on the 22d of that 
month. This amiable and interesting young man, born 
to such destinies, involved in such a fall, had, since his 
transference on the removal of the French Emperor to 
Elba, been under the care of his grandfather, the Emperor 
of Austria, by whom his youthful years bad been kindly 
and sedulously tended. He retained, however, a faint 
recollection of the scenes of his infancy, and the catas- 
trophe which had precipitated his father from the throne ; 
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and when he reached the years of adolescence, and read 

tlie story of the immortal hero whose blood ran in his ^ 

veins, much of his father’s spirit reappeared in his cha- 
racter, despite all the prudence and precautions of his 
Austrian educator. He liad already received a regiment 
from his grandfather, and had worn the Austrian uni- 
form : but his heart was with the French ; and his 
youthful cheek fired with enthusiasm when he read the 
accounts of their glorious achievements, when led by his 
father’s genius. He early evinced a strong predilection 
for military operations, and no small amount of military 
talent and enthusiasm ; but these very qualities, coincid- 
ing with a feeble and consumptive constitution, shortened 
his life. In the end of 1831, the symptoms became so 
alarming that he was removed from Vienna to Schoen- 
brunn, and during the spring of the following year, ho 
was so weak that ho could only enjoy the fresh air by 
being drawn in a garden-chair through its charming 
pleasure-grounds. When the last hour approached, he 
received the sacrament, according to the custom of 
the imperial family, with his mother and all his rela- 
tions, dressed in white as for a bridal day ; and on the 
22d July he calmly breathed his last, amidst his weeping 
relatives, with a smile, even in death, still on his features. 

He carried with him to the tomb the greatest inheritance 
of modern times, and was interred in the family vault of 
the house of llapsburg, in the convent of the Capuchins 
at Vienna. A simple Latin inscription on his tomb re - 1 Moniteur 
cords his glorious destiny, striking qualities, and prema- 
ture end;^ but they M'ould perhaps be better expressed 
in the brief and plaintive inscription of the Courtenay xv.^ 3 , 344 . 
family, — 

Quomodo lapsus ! quid feci?” 

The session of the Chambers opened on the 19th 
November, and the King, who presided in person, was 
loudly applauded in going and returning from the hall. ' 
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An attempt at assassination was, however, made by a 
desperado at the extremity of the Pont Royal, wlio fired 
at the King. Happily the shot did not take effect ; and 
the King said calmly, “ It is nothing ; there is no mischief 
done,” and continued his progress as if nothing had 
occurred. In the speech from the throne, after alluding 
to the Legitimist insurrection in the west, and the Re- 
publican in Paris, he observed, “ A recent event, decisive 
for the public peace, has destroyed the hopes of the former 
party.” He dwelt with just pride on the brilliant 
display at Antwerp, where the flags of England and 
France floated together at the mouth of the Scheldt, and 
in which his two sons bore a part ; and concluded with 
these words, entirety in harmony with the circular of the 
Prime Minister : “ Yet a few efforts, and the last traces 
of disquietude, inseparable from a great revolution, will 
be effaced. The feeling of siab/liti/ will re-enter all 
minds ; France will regain confidence in its future, and 
then will be realised the dearest wish of my heart — that of 
■> seeing my country raised to the ])itch of prosperity to 
• which it is entitled to aspire, and of being enabled to say 
with truth, that my efforts have not been wholly without 
effect in working out its destinies.” ^ 

The first trial of strength, as usual, took place on the 
choice of a president for the Chamber ; and the vote then 
showed how much strength the Government had gained 
by recent events. M. Lafitte, the Opposition candidate, 
had only 136 votes, while M. Dupin, who was the Minis- 
terial, had 234. The election for the vice-presidents was 
equally decisive: MM. Berenger and Delesscrt, who were 
supported by Government, had 270 and 255 respec- 
tively; while MM. de Schonen and Dupont de I’Eure, the 
Opposition candidates, had only 179 and 136. The 
orator of Government, M. de Sade, expressed, in the de- 
bate on the address, the general feeling, and the causes 
which had led to this large majority, in these words : — 
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“ As to the exterior, it is with Belgium alone that we have chap. 

anj concern. What did the Opposition say last autumn? L 

They said that in spring a general war was inevitable. 

Has it yet broken out % They said that iit nourishing 
the hope of a treaty with England, they were indulg- 
ing in chimerical ideas. That treaty has been concluded. 

They said that wc would never succeed in effecting the eva- 
cuation of Antwerp ; at the moment when I now speak, 
the French army is before Antwerp, and the cannon 
have probably already begun to sound. (Great sensation.) 

In the interior, the llcpublic and anarchy vanquished 
on the 6th June ; the counter-revolution beat down and 
conquered in the west; peace, in fine, secured, and the hon- 
our of Franco intact : these are results accomplished or 
impending, which may be regarded as certain, and of which 
no one can deny the importance. Of these results, prepared 
by M. Casimir Perier and his colleagues, some may be 
claimed by the last Administration, some by the present. 

Thus, gentlemen, if we have the candour to admit it, every- 
thing announces that France approaches the last period 
of its agitations and its disquietudes. Already tlie fever of 
men’s minds is calming down, interests are reassured, pro- 
sperity revives. Exhausted by so many agitations, worn 
out with such disorders, the nation asks only for repose 
under a Government which may restrain and punish the 
factions instead of caressing them; which may struggle with ins'i; Ann. 
courage against the bad passions, instead of flattering them ; 239, m 
which, in a word, may govern instead of being governed.” ^ 

The most interesting matter which came before the 
Chamber of Deputies this session, was the very important Project for 
one of the fortification of Paris. This project had first cationlf' 
been conceived by Vauban after the reverses of Louis 
XIV., when the Hulans and Pandours threatened the 
Palace of the Grande Monarque. It was subsequently 
taken up by Napoleon after the victory of Austerlitz, and 
when the easy capture of the Austrian capital had for- 
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cibly brought before his far-seeing mind the corresponding 
perils to which, on a similar reverse of fortune, his owu 
capital might be exposed. He did not venture, however, 
to carry into execution liis designs, for fear of spreading 
alarm among the Parisians, and lessening their confidence 
in his star ; and bitterly did he regret the want of such 
bulwarks when the evil day arrived, when the cross march 
to St Dizier in 1814 left the capital for a few days to its 
own resources, and he was precipitated from the throne 
in consequence. In 1826, M. Clermont Tonnerre, then 
minister- at- war, formed a plan for the fortification of 
Paris, specially designed to meet the case of a serious 
domestic insurrection, but not of a foreign attack, then 
deemed little probable.* But now that Europe was 
again in a state of antagonism with France, and experi- 
ence had proved tliat internal revolt was not less to bo 
apprehended, it became necessary to devise a system which 
should provide agasnst this double set of dangers. To 
accomplish this object, the plan adopted, after mature 
deliberation by the Cabinet of the Tuilei’ies, was to form 
a circle of vast citadels around Paris, so near each other 
as by their cross fire to command every approach to the 
capital, and so near its interior that the fire from them 

* This was a very remarkable memoir by M. Clermont TonneiTO It boro, 

Quaiid Napoleon s’dtablit dans le palais du nos Rois, il sentait la ndcessite 
d’isoler la deineure du souverain, ct de le inettro 1 abri dcs attaipics d une 
immense population qui so soulovcrait contre logouvernement j ce fut dans ce 
dessem qu’il entreprit de construire la nouvelle galerie qui doit onceiiidre, dans 
le Palais meme, une immense place d’armes ayant des d^bouch^s sur toutes les 
faces, qu’il isola le jardin des Tuileries, ct fit percer la Hue de Ilivoli dont le 
prolongement doit aller jusqu’A la colonnade du Louvre, afin de d^gagor 
entidrement I’encointe du palais. Mais il ne se contenta pas d’isolcr le palais 
et de le placer dans de longs ospaccs que le canon ou des charges de cavalerio 
peuvent balayer avec la plus grande facilitd; il ajouta si ces premieres disposi- 
tions une precaution de ddtail, qui merite d’dtre remarquee, en rdservant en face 
du pavilion Marsan uii petite place de retraite, dont le bub est 6videmment de 
pouvoir au besoin rduiiir et mettre ^ convert une reserve de troupes et d’artil- 
lerie, et par I’acquisition du terrain qu’il fit jusqu’^ la Rue St Honord, il 
s’assura des moyens d’etablir cette importante communication ; on sait en- 
fin qu’il refusa constamment do degager la facade de St Roch, ofi il avait 
acquis, le 18 Venddmiaire, la preuve quo le peuple pouvait trouver un point 
d’appui redoutable, afin quo du baut de cette citadelle on no puisse pas 
prendre de vues sur les Tuileries, ou d6boucber faci lemon t de cette butte St 
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might command every part of its extent. By moans of chap, 
these detached forts, perfect military command might he 
obtained of the metropolis without quartering a soldier 
within its bounds; a secure place of refuge provided for 
the sovereign, M'ithout giving him the appearance of dis- 
trusting his subjects ; and the most effective means of coer- 
cing a rebellious population provided, without awakening 
its suspicions, and under pretext of sheltering it from the 296 . 
assaults of foreign despotism.^ 

How skilfully soever this project may have been devised, 
and with whatever art its real object was concealed, its ten- Violent op- 
dency did not escape the penetration of the leaders of the winch a en- 
Opposition. They saw at once, that if a circle of these InTit is ’ 
forts were established round Paris, each entire, and ca- 
pable of standing a siege by itself, and yet all combining 
by their cross fire to command the most central parts of 
the city, the power of the metropolitan democracy was at 
an end, and it would be no longer possible, by raising 
mobs in the streets, to effect revolutions in the State. 

Paris would be as completely ruled by its surrounding 
girdle of forts, as Genoa, Turin, or Naples had been; or 
as Warsaw was becoming, under the auspices of the 
Emperor Nicholas. They organised, accordingly, the 
most formidable opposition against the proposed measure, 


Koch px'bs du cliAtcau sur la Kue de Kivoli. Voyons jusqu’h quel point il 
avait port6 la prevoyance du danger, quo pent faire au chef d’un 6tat une 
population d’un million d’^lmcs. II annon 9 a lo projet de former ce qu’il 
appcla le palais du lloi de Rome, et voici en quoi consistait lo projet. Le palais 
placd sur la hauteur on hice do I’dcole raihtaire, dominant le pont de J^na, enfi- 
lant 1© cours eiitier de la rividre d’une part, et tout Ic d6velopement de la Rue 
de Rivoli de I’autrc, devait etre construit de mani^re ^ remplir toutes les 
conditions d’une veritable fortcresse; mais pour lui donner toute la valeur dont 
elle 4tait susceptible, il embrassait dans ses dcpcndances tout ce grand plateau 
qui s’otend de la Barn^re de I’Etoile, et do la hauteur des Bons Hommes jusqu’au 
Bois de Boulogne et la route do Neuilly. Sur ce plateau il devait etablir 
un immense jardin entourd de fortes murailles, on de fosses profondes qui en 
faisaient au besoin un vast© camp retranchd auquel arrivaient par toutes les 
routes, et sans dtre obligees d’entrer dans Paris, les troupes do Versailles, de 
Courbevoie, et de St Denis, et en iiii mot la garde entidre.” A curious develop- 
ment of the pensdes intimes ” of the great conqueror regarding his faithful 
citizens of Paris in the moment of his highest popularity I — Capefigue, Dix 
Ans de Louis Philippe, vii. 169, 171. 
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CHAP, resting their resistance on the expense with which it 

would be attended, and the tremendous weapon which 

it would place in the hands of despotism. Cries of 
“A has les forts detaclds!" “ A has les bastilles!” were 
heard on all sides, and ominous groups began to be formed 
in the streets. So violent did the opposition become, 
that Government were obliged for the time to postpone 
the project, how obvious soever it may have been that 
it afforded the best security against foreign or domestic 
danger. The design, however, was adjourned, not aban- 
doned ; the determination of Government to carry it into 
execution was fully formed ; for experience had now 
abundantly proved, and never so much as in the last two 
years, that there could be no security for any govern- 
Aml. jiik ment, even the most popular, which was not in possession 
295.' ’ of some arm adequate to restrain the capricious violence 

of the people.^ 

Another grant of public money for internal purposes 
Large^aiits cxcitcd mucli Icss opposition, and was equally wise and 
worC. beneficial. M. Thiers demanded from the Chambers, and 
obtained a credit of 100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000) 
for the completion of the public works already in progress, 
or the commencement of new ones. This ample grant, 
which sounds so large to English ears, being a full twelfth 
of the whole expenditure of the year, was not suggested 
merely by a spirit of munificence or splendour on the part 
of the Government. It arose from necessity : it was a 
means of appeasing the public discontent. The industry 
of the metropolis was far from having recovered the shock 
received by the successful Revolution of 1830 ; and al- 
though the suppression of that of 1832 had done much 
to re-establish its credit, yet confidence was still very far 
from being confirmed, and numerous classes of workmen, 
especially those who ministered to luxuries and elegancies, 
were languishing from want of employment. This ample 
grant from the Chambers was a well-timed and graceful 
provision for their relief. “ Every government,” said M. 
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Thiers, in proposing tlie grant, “ during the last forty chap. 
years, impatient to imprint a trace of its existence on the 
soil of the country, has hastened to erect edifices, to exca- 
vate canals, to open out roads. But, more solicitous to 
commence works of their own than to complete those of 
their predecessors, they have left eternal scaffolding 
around our edifices in the public squares, and beds of 
canals still dry in our fields. The present Government 
has conceived the idea that its mission is to finish rather 
than commence. It has at least the merit of novelty, 
and is most conformable to the spirit of the Government 
of July. That Government, coming after forty years of 
experiments of every kind, has for its object to resume, 
complete, and strengthen all that has been done before it. 

It will only, therefore, be in harmony with itself, when it isss; Ain 
prefers completing old undertakings to commencing new 256, 257. 
ones.” ^ 

The proportion of this liberal grant which was alio- 
cated to the monuments of the capital, was no less than pistribu- 
24,000,000 francs (£960,000). It had become, however, 
a matter of absolute necessity to do something for their 
prosecution, for the greater part of them were in a state 
of ruinous dilapidation, going rapidly to decay from the 
action of the weather on their unfinished materials ; and 
several millions of francs were required annually, not to 
go on with the works, but to prevent them going to total 
ruin. The world has no reason to regret these liberal 
grants, for they led to the completion of the Arc de 
I’Etoile, whose gigantic mass closes the superb avenue of 
the Champs Elysdes, of the beautiful peristyle of the 
Madeleine, and of the noble pile of the Pantheon, which 
still remained, solitary, untenanted, in the midst of the 
busy concourse of the capital. But it was not merely the 
monuments of the metropolis which shared in this splendid 
national munificence : works of utility, and beneficial to in- 
dustry, were equally attended to. No less than 44,000,000 
francs (£1,800,000) were voted for canals ; 12,000,000 
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francs (£480,000) for roads in La Vendee, and 17,000,000 
francs (£680,000) for otlicr roads in France, and 
2,500,000 francs (£100,000) for liglit-houses on the 
coasts. Nothing was ever more wise or expedient, even 
for the Government’s own interests, than these splendid 
grants. It was by a similar policy, in a great measure, that 
the Romans so long retained the empire which the legions 
had conquered ; the sway of the emperors was felt chiefly 
by the munificent grants in aid of public works in the pro- 
vinces, which flowed from the imperial treasury. It is pain- 
ful to think how blind the selfishness of ruling power so 
often renders it to the expedience, for its own sake, of 
this wise and magnanimous policy ; and how strong is the 
tendency of those in authority in the metropolis to con- 
centrate the benefits of taxation upon themselves, and 
leave only its burdens to the distant parts of the empire.^'”' 
The finances of France experienced a sensible amelior- 
ation in the course of this year ; but the great military 
armaments which were still kept on foot, and the im- 
mense grants to public works, brought the public expen- 

* Tiio credits adopted hy the Chamber for the Public Works were as fol- 


Arc de I’Etoilo, 

Fiancs. 

2,070,000 

or ^€84,000 

Eglise de la Madeleine, 

2,000,000 

... 104,000 

Pantheon, .... 

1,400,000 

... 56,000 

Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, 

2,400,000 

... 96,000 

Eglise de St Denis, 

1,350,000 

... 52,000 

Ecoles dcs Beaux Arts, 

1,900,000 

76,000 

H6tel du Quay d’Orsay, . 

3,450,000 

... 137,000 

Monument de la Bastille, 

700,000 

... 28,000 

Chambre dcs Deputes, 

270,000 

... 11,000 

Institution des Sourds et Muets, . 

150,000 

6,000 

College do France, 

650,000 

... 26,000 

Pont de la Concorde, 

300,000 

12,000 

Travaux de Canalisation, . 

44,000,000 

... 1,800,000 

Routes Royales, 

15,000,000 

... 600,000 

Entretions des Routes, 

2,000,000 

... 800,000 

Routes dans POuest, 

12,000,000 

... 480,000 

Phares et Fanaux des C6tes, 

2,500,000 

... 100,000 

Etudes relatives aux Chemins-de-Fer, 

500,000 

... 20,000 

93,940,000 £3,768,000 

Annmire Him ique, xvii. 257 ; wi<3 CArEFiGOB, Dix Jni de Louis Philippe, 


vii. 179, 180. 
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diture to a very high level. The budget, as finally 
arranged, presented an income of 1,133,870,547 francs 
(£45,.900,000), and an expenditure, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, of 1,120,394,804 francs (£45,800,000) ; exhibit- 
ing a trifling balance in favour of the exchequer, which, 
as usual in such cases, was brought out only to keep up 
appearances, and was more apparent than real.* A more 
solid ground of confidence was afforded by the details of 
the receipts, which exhibited a marked and gratifying 

* Income and Expenditure op France for 1833, 1834, and 1835. 


INCOMB 


18.33. 

1834. 

1835 

Direct taxes, . 

Stamps, .... 
Woods, .... 
Customs, 

Indirect taxes, 

Post-Office, 

Lottery, .... 
Miscellaneous, 

Loans and extraordinary i 
ic&ouiccs, . . J 

Francs. 

353,526,673 

196.011.000 
16,000,000 

161,000,000 

169.200.000 
35,790,000 
10,000,000 
25,343,474 

167,000,000 

Francs. 

363,417,990 

196,944,745 

22,853,755 

159,619,524 

188,183,480 

36,157,954 

5,583,790 

31,021,893 

28,280,010 

Francs. 

365,680,614 

199,978,527 

24,231,124 

162,191,716 

192,218,084 

37,106,155 

7,764,925 

22,724,316 

9,046,333 

1,133,870,547 

1,042,193,157 

1,051,880,927 

EXPENDITURE. 


1833 

1834 

18.35. 

National Debt, 

Sinking Fund and Float- ) 
ing Debt, . . J 

Pensions, 

Justice,* .... 
Foreign Affair.s, 

Public Instruction, 
Interior and Public Wor- 
ship, . . . \ 

Commerco and Public ' 
Works, . . 1 

War, 

Navy, .... 
Finances, 

Charges of Collection, 
Drawback, &c , 

Francs 

218,195,549 

130,793,430 

17,370,600 

18,351,365 

7,197,700 

4,985,000 

41,499,005 

12,9,580,200 

305,547,288 

66,206,618 

23,378,401 

115,075,668 

41,910,831 

Franc.s 

195,964,033 

5 54,552,463 

{ 76,050,000 

17,257,100 
54,660,284 
7,355,700 
13,275,673 

74,941,276 

54,497,878 

226,299,942 

65,000,000 

21,509,460 

120,250,985 

67,704,134 

Francs. 

195,913,630 

65,272,463 

80,175,750 

17,032,900 

55,355,849 

7,960,700 

13,734,990 

74.818,882 

57,480,277 

238,914,486 

66,215,917 

20,365,629 

121,832,341 

58,596,085 

1,120,394,804 

1,039,318,931 

1,063,669,937 


* After tliiayear. Public Worship was united to Justice. 


—Ann. Hist. XX. 67, App 1” Partie ; and xxi 87 ; Doc. Hist, 1'* Partie. 
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increase in all the principal branches of revenue, indi- 
cating the immense benefit which had been conferred 
upon the nation by the defeat of the Republicans, and 
the establishment of the Government upon a more solid 
foundation. But the shock of recent events was still 
painfully felt ; and the income required to be brought up 
to the expenditure by loans to the amount of 167,000,000 
francs (£6,700,000), contracted during a period of gene- 
ral peace.^ 

The King made two journeys this year — one to Nor- 
mandy, and one towards Calais ; and in the course of 
these progresses, several answers he made to addresses 
presented to him were singularly indicative of the sound- 
ness of his judgment. The mayor of Rouen having 
contended, in his speech, for the absolute freedom of 
commerce, Louis Philippe replied : “ I am disposed on 
principle to wish that commerce should enjoy the greatest 
possible freedom : I wish it was possible to emancipate 
it from every restraint ; because I believe that its liberty 
is one of the chief means of augmenting capital, of found- 
ing great fortunes, and of increasing the general pro- 
sperity by means of their circulation. Nevertheless, we 
cannot advance in that path but with great circumspec- 
tion ; we must hear and consult all interests ; and all I 
can say at present is, that the subject occupies my most 
anxious consideration.” The president of the civil 
tribunal of Bernay having addressed him on the attach- 
ment of the people to liberal institutions, and the neces- 
sity of truth reaching the ear of princes, the King replied, 
with dignity ; “ Yes ! without doubt it is fitting that 
truth should reach the ears of kings, but it is fitting it 
should reach those of nations also. Now, nations have 
their flatterers as kings formerly had ; and these new 
flatterers know well how to pervert the truth by flattery, 
or to intimidate it by insult, or obscure it by calumny.^ 
It is for time and public reason to do it justice ; and it 
is only by rejecting the eyes of passion and of partiality 
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that the public mind can succeed in arriving at a sound chap. 

judgment, and discerning its true interests. It is then, 1- 

also, that it can appreciate justly the real advantages 
which it enjoys, and learns not to put them in hazard by 
pursuing chimeras, and recalling the misfortunes which 
they have caused to weigh upon France.” 

What pains soever the French Government may have 
taken to repress the spirit of insubordination, to tlie New^form 
triumph of which it owed its origin, it could not extin- spint of 
guish it, and the more it was kept down in France itself, ism as- 
the more it sought vent in foreign states. The spirit of 
propagandism, however, now took a new direction. It 
sought out different channels for its operations. It no 
longer organised open revolt ; insurrections in the streets 
were laid aside. It was by secret committees, public 
meetings called ostensibly for other purposes, and exten- 
sive correspondence, that the new system was to be car- 
ried out, and sedition nurtured witliout incurring its 
pains. The Polish emigrants, ardent, intrepid, and 
enterprising, inspired with the most violent hatred at 
the monarchical party of which Russia was the head, 
were the chief agents in every part of Europe of this 
new species of propagandism. Infatuated, as exiles in 
general are, with the prospects and power of their adhe- 
rents, they did not see that, in throwing themselves in 
this manner without reserve into the arms of the Repub- 
licans, they were inflicting a wound on their country 
worse tlian any it had received from the arms of the 
Russians, because they detached from its side all the 
monarchies of Europe, even the most liberal, who with 
reason apprehended more danger from such allies than 
from the strides of the Colossus of the north. ^ 

In common with other great cities, a Polish Commit- 
tee was appointed in Paris, which was soon in close cor- 
respondence with tliose in London, Brussels, and else- 
where, and initiated into all the designs of the Repub- 
licans in every part of the world. Naturally it excited 

VOL. y. T 
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the disquietude of the Russian Government, which repre- 
sented that the existence and tolerance of such a com- 
mittee in Paris was a standing menace to the northern 
powers, and open to all the objections so strongly urged 
by Lafayette and the National Assembly against the 
assemblage of Royalist nobles at Coblentz in 1792. To 
these remonstrances of the Russian ambassador. Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, the Pi'ussian minister added others which 
belonged exclusively to the Germanic Confederacy. He 
represented that the Diet bad been under the necessity 
in the preceding year of taking some stops to repress the 
spirit of propagandisra wliich had appeared so strongly, 
especially in the lesser states, and that this danger was 
immensely increased by the Polish and Republican com- 
mittees so generally established. A secret memoir was 
at the same time presented by a diplomatic agent of the 
Court of Berlin to its Cabinet, which portrayed with 
truth the political state of Germany, and foreshadowed 
the part it was destined to take on the political theatre 
of Europe. “ For centuries,” it observed, “ Germany has 
been regarded as the heart of Europe. So long as the 
ideas of preserving the balance of power were in vogue, it 
was generally felt that it was the central weight which 
made the balance incline to whichever side it adopted. 
Napoleon in the outset of his career hastened to base his 
power on the Confederation of the Rhine : it was when 
it turned against him that he was overthrown. In the 
beginning of 1832, Germany was in a very unsettled 
state. French emissaries never ceased to traverse the 
country from state to state, and their influence was in an 
especial manner felt in the capitals of the smaller powers, 
at Munich, Dresden, Wurtemberg, and Baden, and in 
general from the Rhine to the frontiers of Prussia. 
These facts are sufficiently notorious : several of these 
agents have been seized in Berlin itself, and sent out of 
the kingdom.^ The new theories have in an especial 
manner penetrated the lesser states, and nothing has con- 
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tributed so much to their diffusion as the weakness of 

government in the Ecclesiastical States, where the innovat- L 

ing doctrines of the French Revolutions have brought 
forth numerous complaints against not only real but ima- 
ginary abuses.” 

It was not without reason that this sagacious observer 
expressed himself thus on the political condition of the Revolution- 

1 n k ^ • 111 ' Ol'gani- 

lesser states of Germany. A committee had been insationm 
existence in Paris ever since 1830, at the head of which 
was General Lafayette, the object of which was to spread 
alliliated societies and committees through the whole 
states of Western Germany. In the first months of 1832, 
it assumed a more definite form and organisation, under 
the name of the “Union for the Liberty of the Press.” 
Societies under this name, corresponding with each other, 
and taking their directions from the central committee in 
Paris, were formed at Deux-Ponts, and all through 
Rhenish Bavaria, at Mayence, Frankfort, Cassel, Leipsic, 
Nuremberg, Munich, Wurzburg, Stuttgart, Manheim, and 
Fribourg. Fetes were periodically given in all these 
towns, the object of which was to excite and perpetuate 
this revolutionary spirit ; and such was the effect they 
produced upon the ardent and universally educated youth 
of Germany, that had this proceeding been conducted 
with a little more moderation, the effects might have been 
incalculable. But the French agents pushed matters so 
far that they roused the old Teutonic jealousy of Gallic 
influence ; and several of them, in particular Boerne and 
Theodore Heine, produced a great reaction against the 
unmeasured strides of French usurpation over the coun- 


try which had emancipated itself from its military power. 

The attention of the Diet also was at length aroused to i833. 
the danger of the existing conspiracy.^ A violent explo- j°®g® 20 *’ 
sion took place at Frankfort on the 3d April 1833, Mom- 
headed by the students; in consequence of which 
Germanic Diet adopted, on 13th April, a series of resolu- 212 . ’ 

tions, the object of which was to establish additional 
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CHAP, restrictions on the license of the press ; to bind each 

1. other to reciprocal aid in the event of tumult in their 

respective states ; to prohibit meetings having a political 
tendencj ; to prevent the inhabitants of anj State from 
resisting the payment of losses agreed to by its Diet ; 
and to lend the whole strength of the Confederacy against 
any refractory State. 

The efforts of the French propagandists and Polish 
Efforta'of refugees were not less serious in Switzerland and the 
north of Italy. Great numbers of the latter had taken 
amin'aiy."'* rcfugc in the land of freedom after the fall of Warsaw in 
1831. They had received a notification that they must 
leave France. They had even gone so far as to address 
a formal demand for hosj)itality and protection to the 
April Ki, “ rulers of the land of Tell and Winkelrcid.”"' They re- 
ccived permission accordingly, and six hundred of them 
immediately emigrated from France, and sought an asylum 
in the Helvetic territory. Their appearance there ex- 
cited the jealousy of Austria and Prussia, and the ministers 
of these cabinets at Berne soon addressed energetic notes 
demanding their immediate expulsion from the Swiss terri- 
tory. This requisition occasioned no small embarrassment 
to the Swiss government ; for, on the one hand, they 
were in no condition to resist the demand of the German 
powers, and on the other, if they complied with it, they 
lost even the semblance of independence. In this dilemma 
they had recourse to the usual resource of the weak — pro- 
crastination — and referred the matter to the general diet 
of Helvetia. Before any determination, however, could 

* Repr(i6entants de la libre Helvetic, ennemis de Tarbitraire, prets £l braver 
toutes les vicissitudes du sort eii servant la cause des pcuplcs, nous nous 
soinmes vus foreds do quitter la Friince ot do rdclamer votre protection g6n6- 
reuse. Les services que notre nation a rendus tl I’Europo, nos malbcurs, purlent 
en notre favour, et le caractere Polonais, riionneur du soldat de la libertd, est 
la plus sCire guarantie do notre conduite dans votre patrie. Nous attondons 
votre reponse, et nous sommes convaincus qu’ ello sera celle des dignes de- 
scendans do Tell et do Winkelreid, nous Tattendons persuades quo les victimes 
du despotisme ne peuvent etre repoussdos de ce pays qui a dtd de tout temps le 
foyer de lalibertd. 10 Aoiit. 1832.” — Cap. vii. 219, 220. 
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be come to by that body on the subject, avast conspiracy chap. 
of Liberals was discovered in Piedmont, the object of 
which was to overturn tlio government ; and as a great 
number of French as well as Poles were implicated in it, 
the Cabinet of Louis Philippe interposed in favour of the 
accused persons. The government of Turin was now 
placed in the same embarrassment as that of Switzerland 
had been. Lying midway between the aristocratic and 
democratic powers, it knew not to which to incline, and 
could not yield to the one without incurring the enmity h”.‘* 
of the other. The Piedmontese government, however, 
succeeded in asserting its independence, and taking cog- 
nisance of its own criminals, who were tried, convicted, 4 « 4 , m. 
and executed.^ 

Although the affairs of Belgium had been all but settled 
by the convention concluded in London between France congress of 
and England on May 21st, and accepted by tlie Dutch (rraetz be- 
and Belgian governments, yet a definitive treaty bad not ^Hfprussm, 
yet been concluded. A considerable degree of jealousy s"pt 
had sprung up in the northern powers in consequence of 
the open assumption by France and England of a right 
to dispose, at their own pleasure, of the conflicting inte- 
rests of the independent states. Out of this jealousy 
sprung the Congress of Muntz - Graetz, in Bohemia, 
which for the first time gave open token of the schism 
between the eastern and western powmrs. The Emperor 
Nicholas was attended by Count Nesselrode, the Emperor 
of Austria by Prince Mettcrnich, and the King of Prussia 
by M. d’Ancillon. It may readily be supposed that such 
great personages did not assemble from such distant 
quarters for light purposes, and that Nicholas had not 
come from St Petersburg into the heart of Germany 
merely for the sake of amusement or festivity. Great 
interests were at stake ; and it was there for the first 
time that the old alliance which had overthrown Napoleon 
was dissolved, and the severance rendered irreparable 
which had arisen from the Revolution of 1830 in France, 
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and that of 1832 in Great Britain. Although this sepa- 
ration was inevitable, and might naturally have been ex- 
pected from these decisive events, yet it was so open a 
departure from former usages that it excited no small 
disquietude in the courts of Loudon and Paris ; and the 
sovereigns of these realms could not avoid feeling a certain 
chagrin at seeing a congress sitting avowedly for the set- 
tlement of the affairs of Europe, from which their repre- 
sentatives were excluded.^ 

In truth, however, the jealousy felt at the Congress of 
Muntz-Graetz, though natural on the part of the cabinets 
of France and England, had no solid foundation so far as 
their immediate interests were concerned. There was no 
thought there of restoring the ancient dynasty in France ; 
it had proved too weak and incompetent when the crisis 
arrived to excite any sympathy in the Continental powers. 
Grave questions were at stake ; material interests of the 
highest importance were to be secured. On the Eastern 
Question the apprehensions of Austria were allayed by 
the assurance of the Emperor Nicholas, that the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skclessi was merely a defensive act, that it was 
only intended to protect the weakness of Turkey, and that 
nothingwould give him greater pleasure than to see Turkey, 
by the aid of the good offices of Austria, apply for its ter- 
mination, when everything would return to the status quo. 
With regard to Holland and Belgium, it was agreed to 
accept the separation of the two kingdoms, to recognise 
the crown of Leopold, and to use their best endeavours 
to arrange the conflicting claims of the two kingdoms in 
matters relating to the frontiers or finance, and to give 
instructions to their re.spective ambassadors at London 
and Paris to do their utmost to bring about this object. 
It was stipulated that the casus belli should only be 
held to have arisen if the interests of the Germanic 
Confederation were seriously compromised, in particu- 
lar if the grand -duchy of Luxembourg were refused 
to be included within its limits.^ To meet the possible 
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contingoncj of a war, a very curious and valuable table chap. 
was prepared by the sovereigns at tlie congress, of the 
military forces at their disposal ; and in the event of a war, 

Russia agreed to support Germany with 120,000 men.* 

A more serious matter for discussion at this Congress, 
and which in reality brought the sovereigns together, was Resolution 
that eonnected with the system of propagandism, which gres8*re-“" 
was still, though underhand, making alarming progress 
ill Europe. The first question considered, and upon 
which, in truth, all the rest depended, was whether France 
was sincere in her endeavour’s and professed wish to 
repress the spirit of rebellion and disorder in France and 
Italy % Contrary to expectation. Prince Metternich de- 
cidedly supported the affirmative of both propositions. 

“We have proof of the disposition of the French Gov- 
ernment to repress anarchy in its daily communications. 


* The military statistics of tlic Allied Powers furnished to the Congress of 
Muntz- Graetz -were as follows : — 


I. Russia. — Infantry, including Guards, 
Cavalry, 

Artillery, 900 guns, 


Men 

285,000 

08,000 

30,000 


Total, . . . 383,000 

Besides Cossacks and irregulars, 100,000 more. 

II. Austria. — Infantry, including Guards, 250,000 

Cavalry, . , . , 49,000 

Artillery, . . . 22,000 


Total, 

3-24,000 

Besides 140,000 Landwehr and frontier corps. 

III. Prussia. — Infantry and Guards, 

132,000 

Cavalry, .... 

32,000 

Aitillcry, .... 

16,000 

Total, 

180,000 

Besides 168,000 Landwehr of the first ban. 

IV. German Coni'ederacy. — 

Bavaria, .... 

50,000 

Saxony, .... 

18,000 

Wurtemberg, 

18,000 

Baden, 

14,000 

Hesse, .... 

8000 

Lesser States, . . * . 

43,000 

Total, 

151,000 


-Capefigue, vii. 243-245. 
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CHAP, ill its eiForts to exercise a surveillance over the refugees. 
Wc must have patience with it, for it has a rude task to 
perforin. Born of revolution, it is called on to repress 
its excesses ; the creature of rebellion, it can with diffi- 
culty detach itself from its side. Surrounded by a net 
of secret societies, it has, however, resolved to break loose 
from them, and this year it has not only obtained the 
victory over them in a pitclied battle, but it has succeeded 
in getting laws passed against the press and the associa- 
tions.” In these views the Prussian minister concurred ; 
and at the same time secret information was communi- 
cated to the French Government as to the wish of the 
Citizen King to detach himself from the revolutionary 
party, and enter, in good faith, into the European alliance. 
In consequence of these assurances, the congress separated 
without coming to any resolution of a military nature, 

‘ Ordon- and contented itself with a convention, that persons con- 
victed of high treason or sedition in any of the three 
Mvll'i. monarchies, should find no asylum in the territories of the 
others.^ 

The colony of Alguiua continued to maintain its 
Aflaits’of ground during this period of distraction in France, 
uido-lsiu. though it had a severe conflict to maintain with the 
warlike and formidable tribes by which it w'as sur- 
rounded. The Bedouin horsemen proved as formidable 
enemies to the Gallic as their ancestors, under Jugurtha, 
had done to the Roman invaders. The French force, 
which at first consisted of twenty-nine thousand men, of 
whom five thousand only were horse, under Marshal 
Clause], during the two first years of the occupation, 
with difficulty maintained its ground against the clouds 
of Arabs by whom it was surrounded, and, in fact, could 
hardly be said to possess anything beyond the military 
posts of Algiers, Oran, and Bona, on the sea - coast. 
Like the Turks in Europe, they were encamped in Africa, 
and were masters only of the ground on which their tents 
stood. To Marshal Clausel succeeded, in May 1831, 
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the Duke of Rovigo (Savary), who endeavoured to ex- chap. 
tend the basis of the colony by occupying, as tlie Uo- 
mans had done before him, tlie fertile plain of the 
Metidjah, and establishing strong camps there to protect 
those who might choose to settle from the incursions of 
the Numidian horse. The necessities of Government at 
home, however, having rendered it necessary to reduce 
the army of occupation to twenty thousand, it became 
extremely difficult to do this, the more especially as the 
burning heat of the climate exposed the troops to various so/, 
maladies which daily diminished their strength.^ 

Such was the state of the colony Avhen Marshal Soult 
became War Minister; and he at once perceived thatongrn'of 
this diminished force was totally inadequate to its pro- 
tection, and yet that the precarious position of France 
in reference to the European powers rendered it impos- 
sible in any material degree at tbe present moment to 
augment it. Thoughts were at first entertained of aban- 
doning the colony as a useless and burdensome offshoot 
of the monarcliy, bequeathed to it by the ambition of the 
Restoration ; but this idea was on reflection abandoned, 
as implying a sense of military weakness, and depriving 
the State of a valuable nursery for its soldiers, as well as 
vent for' its turbulent activity. It was resolved, there- 
fore, to retain it, but to augment its military strength, by 
the establishment of a large auxiliary force, in imitation 
of the Romans in Europe in ancient, and the English in 
India in modern times. For this purpose it was deter- 
mined to establish two auxiliary corps — one of six thou- 
sand men, composed of military refugees of all nations, 
who now swarmed in France, whose absence would be as 
great a relief to that country, as their presencewould prove 
a service in its beleaguered colony. The other was to be 
composed, so far as the privates were concerned, of 
natives of the colony itself, French settlers, Arabs, and 
Turks, mingled in such proportions as should render 
treachery impossible. The officers of all grades were to 
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CHAP, be entirely composed of young Frenchmen, the most dis- 
tinguished for their courage, zeal, and activity. A smaller 
1833, yrcrc to bc mounted, armed, and equipped in the 

light fashion, suited for contending with the desultory 
bands of horsemen who in every age have constituted 
the strength of Africa. Both these projects were imme- 
diately carried into execution with the happiest effect, and 
in a short time fifteen thousand of these admirable light 
troops were added to the military force of France in Africa. 
Such was the origin of the Zouaves and tlio Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, so justly celebrated in a subsequent war, 
whom Marshal St Arnaud, not without reason, styled 
“ the best soldiers in the world,” and wdio shared with 
the English the glories of the Alma, Balaklava, and In- 
kermann ! — One of the most interesting results of history, 
in the tracing out tlic chain of causes and effects, unccas- 
ingly going forward, but eluding contemporary observa- 
tion, which connect the events of one age with another, 
, and which are, on the retrospect, found to have been the 

404 , 401 .; aocncy of Providence for rendering the acts of free 
xv. 30 fi, 307 . agents the means of carrying out, witliout their uitcnaing 
it, the objects of Divine administration.^ 

By the aid of those powerful auxiliaries, and of large 
Military reinfoi’ccments which tlie increased military strength of 
and^esta^ Fi'ancc put at tlicii' disposal, the limits of the colony 
the eSy”^ were rapidly extended. The fertile fields of the Mctidja, 
long the granary of Rome, were brought under the 
plough ; cultivation spread towards the foot of Mount 
Atlas ; and the Arab tribes, taught in several encounters 
the superiority of European arms and discipline, began 
to relax in their incursions, and abstained from ravaging 
a district where they met with wounds and death rather 
than plunder. Such was the confidence which before the 
expiry of two years was established between them and 
their powerful invaders, that several of the blockhouses 
were intrusted to their arms, which still, as in a country 
imperfectly subdued, protected the stations of the troops. 
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Some of tlie nations, however, were not so tractable ; and chap. 
when they extended into the interior, the French were 
brought in contact with various warlike tribes, particularly ^ 
the lladjoutes, Garabats, and Kabyles, who were not sub- May 
dued but by repeated and severe actions. The last of May sol 
these inroads was made by nine thousand horsemen and syfoct "lo, 
one thousand foot-soldiers, headed by Abd-el-Kader, a J 
chief of vast resources, unwearied activity, and indomit- 
able courage, who long maintained the standard of inde- 
pendence against all the forces of France, and was sub- 
dued at last, not in open warfare, but by fraud and a 
breach of faith unworthy of the nation by which it was ' Ann. Hist, 
perpetrated, and which would never have been committed 310 , 'sis’, 
in the days of its chivalrous honour.^ 

The decisive victory which had attended the Crown 
in the conflict with the Republicans in 1832, and the Extreme 
entire failure of their efforts to obtain a parliamentary thep^el m 
majority in the session which followed, induced a marked 
change in the system of the Opposition and the language 
of the press in the course of the succeeding year. It is 
impossible to describe in suflicieutly forcible language the 
virulence of the Republican press during the whole of 
1833 and 1834. It was not the impassioned eloquence 
of a party conscious of right, and contending for victory ; 
it was rather the fierce denunciations of a band of brig- 
ands arrested in the midst of their depredations, or the 
envenomed diatribes of a woman thwarted in her schemes 
of conquest. F uture ages would not give credit to the 
virulence, at that period, of a large part of the Parisian 
press, did not the journals to this day remain, attesting 
its extraordinary acrimony. Many home-truths highly 
distasteful to the ruling power were there told, amidst 
great exaggeration of language, and many false principles. 

An open division of property was constantly inculcated 
as the only remedy for the evils of society. But how 
violent soever the press may have been, the Government 
was not less determined in its prosecutions ; scarcely a 
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morning elapsed without its being announced tliat twenty 
or thirty Republicans had been seized in their beds on the 
preceding night ; and ere long the accumulation of pri- 
soners became such that the prisons were unable to con- 
tain them, and a huge hospital near the cemetery of 
Perc-la-Chaise was converted into an additional place of 
detention.* Faithful to its system, the Government was 
noways discouraged by failure of its prosecutions, which 
very often occurred, but went on indicting fresh parties, 
without regarding tlie shouts of triumph raised by the 
Liberals at every acquittal. Meanwhile Paris virtually 
remained in a state of siege, although it had terminated 
nominally within two montlis after tlic insurrection of 
June 1832. Sixty thousand regular troops in the capi- 
tal or its immediate vicinity precluded all possibility of 
successful insurrection ; and patrols of military at every 
hundred yards in the streets prevented any attempt even 
at tlic most pacific assemblage.’ 

The debates in the Chambers shared in this personal 
and envenomed character. They degenerated into violent 
personal altercations bctwcei individuals, in the course of 
which thrusts with poisoned intellectual rapiers were ex- 
changed, and in one instance an actual duel took place 
between General Bugeaud and M. Dulong, in which the 
latter was unhappily slain. M. dc Lafayette continued 


Yesterebn^ evening twcnty-eiglit porf-oiis, accuKecl of seditions practiecs, 
were aircbtcd and sent to piisoii by tlio agents of the police. Never did 
t>i tinny advance with such rapid strides as it is doing at the present moment 
111 Fiance” — 7'rihune, Ang 20, 1833. 

Yesterday night ciglitcen more persons, accused of seditious practices, wore 
sent to jirison. How long will the citizens of Fans permit a despotism to exist 
among tlicni, to which there has been nothing comparable since the days of 
Napoleon '^” — TrilvvCy Aug. 21, 1833. 

More bariacks are m the course of being erected m the neighbourhood of 
Grenello. If things go on at this rate, Pans will soon contain more soldiers 
than citizens — more bariacks than houses” — Tiibune, Aug. 23, 1833. 

“It is ill vain to say that it was Napoleon, or the Restoration, or Louis 
Philippe, who extinguished freedom in Franco it was the overthrow of Robes- 
pierre which was the fatal stroke. Wc have never since known w'hat liberty 
was ; we have lived only under a succession of tyrants. Impressed witli these 
ideas, a band of patriots have commenced the republication of the speeches of 
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at the hoad of the real, though concealed, leaders of the chap. 

conspiracy, which sat in permanence, though shrouded L 

in mystery, and cautiously avoiding committing them- 
selves, watcliing an op})ortunity to overtlirow the Gov- 
ernment. Ostensibly, the war in the Chambers was 
directed against the Ministers alone ; really, against the 
King. The speech from the throne, at the meeting of 
the deputies on the 23d December 1833, was moderate nee 
and conciliatory, both in so far as regarded external and 
internal affairs ; but the language of Opposition was in 
the highest degree recriminatory, and breathed the bit- 
terness of a party which in a great public movement had 
found the whole fruits of victory wn-ested from them by a 
third power, which had appeared in the field at the close 
of the fight. ‘‘ Gentlemen, said M. Gamier Pages, I 
declare — for I have a right to express what I feel — that 
society is not established on a basis that can be durable. 

Justice, humanity, no longer exist : Government is 
nothing but a deception : the whole of society is out of 
the pale of the law. Woe to the nation which is placed 
without the only foundation of pure morality — that is, 
universal equality — and which is crushed under the yoke j 
of an exceptional legislature.’’^ On this occasion M. 

1 ^1*11 • n ^ Momteiu, 

Ihiers with candour admitted the erroneous view of the .iau.4,nm. 
Revolution of 1789 presented in his History ; “ a work,” 


IloliCRpierre, St Just, and Marat, wliidi will be rendered accessible to tbe very 
humblest of the people, by the model ate price of a sous a number, at which it 
IS sold. We earnestly recommend the works of these immortal patriots to our 
leaders. They will find eveiy thing that philosophy could disccin, or learning 
levcal, or humanity desire, or Icaining enforce, in their incomparable produc- 
tions.” — Tribune, Aug 20, 1833 

“ The tyranny of the rich over the poor is the real plague which infests 
society — the eternal source of oppression, in comparison of wdiich all others 
are as dust m the balance. What have we gamed by the Revolution ^ The sub* 
btitutioii of the Chaiissec d’Aiitin for the Faubourg St Germain an aristocracy 
of bankers for one of nobles. What have the people gamed by the change 
Are they better fed, or clothed, or lodged, than befoic f What is it to them 
that their oppressors are no longer dukes or counts'? Tyranny can come from 
the bureau as w'cll as the palace There will be no real regeneration to France 
till a more equal distribution of qnoperty strikes at the root of all the calami- 
ties of mankind.” — Tribune, Aug. 21, 1833 
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^ Cap. VI i. 
34 .% 347 . 


he added, “ begun at the age of twenty- three, with the 
effervescence of youth, and which docs not contain what 
should have been said on the subject.” 

At this period the ruling desire, both on the part of 
- the French Government and the European powers, was 
.to effect a reduction of the immense military armaments 
which for two years had been kept on foot on both sides, 
and which produced a strain on all their finances which 
' they were little able to bear. M. de Broglie, on the part 
of tlie Cabinet of Louis Pliilipjic, made repeated repre- 
sentations on this subject to the ambassadors of the allied 
powers ; but M. de Mettcrnich replied, “ We desire 
nothing more ardently than a general disarmament ; like 
France, w'c have need of it; but the first step must come 
from yourselves. Jle-establish order in your own country : 
you have a propagandism wdiich devours us; secret socie- 
ties fully organised; a press which rcsj)ccts nothing. At 
tlic tribune, even, declamations arc incessantly launched 
against our policy and our acts. Begin with repressing 
that, and the disarmament will follow as a matter of 
course.” To this M. de Broglie replied, “Give us time, 
and with prudence you will obtain all that Europe desires. 
It is impossible to control an independent Chamber, 
ridiculously enamoured of revolutionary ideas, after the 
manner of a government master of itself, and in possession 
of all its powers.” These remonstrances, however, pro- 
duced a great effect on the French Government. Sen- 
sible of their justice, and that no general disarmament 
could be expected in Europe till the spirit of propagand- 
ism was checked in their own country, two important 
measures of repression were prepared in the Cabinet, 
w hich were ere long submitted to the Chamber, and con- 
stituted the great cheval de hataille between the parties 
for the remainder of the session.^ 

The project consisted of two laws, one against public 
criers of seditious and immoral publications in the streets 
of the capital — an evil which had risen to such a height, 
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as to have scandalised even the most violent supportei's chap. 

of revolutionary ideas; the other imposing a restraint 

upon pamphlets and short publications. By the first, no 
crier was to be allowed to hawk or distribute pamphlets Laws ‘ 
in the streets without a license from the police ; by the 
second, a stamp duty was imposed on pamphlets under aTump 
twenty pages. Both those measures were a mei'C recur- 
rence, like the proclamation of tlie state of siege by 
Marshal Soult after the revolt in the Cloister of St Meri, 
to the laws of the Restoration ; a homage unintentionally 
offered by the Citizen King to the wisdom of his royal 
predecessors, and another proof among the many which |„* 2 i? 2 T 3 - 
history affords, that conservative measures do not belong 
in a peculiar manner to any one dynasty or form of Ami. Hist, 
government, but are forced upon all, after a certain period loi.” 
of existence, by the necessities of their situation.'^ 

The evils whicli these laws were intended to abate 
were so flagi-ant and well known, that they excited very Law against 
little resistance in the legislature, although they wore not tmns'" 
carried into execution without some violent and disgrace- 
ful contests between the police and those numerous classes 
in Paris which made their livelihood by liaM'king obscenity, 
scandal, and sedition through the streets of the capital.'"' 

But it was far otherwise with the law proposed against 
associations, the second measure of repression, which en- 
countered the most vehement and impassioned resistance, 
both in the Chamber and over the country. In truth, it 
well-nigh brought on a third revolution. To understand 
this subject, it must be premised that by article 291 of 
the penal code of Napoleon, every association consisting 
of more than twenty persons was prohibited, if not autho- 


* “ Les crieurs lances surles places et dans les rues par les ennemis du pou- 
voir ne furent souvent quo les colporteurs du scandidc, qiie les Ldrauts d’armes 
de rdmeute. Dans les libelles qu'ils distribuaient, la mauvaise foi des attaques 
le disputa plus d'uno fois ^ la grossibretb du langage, et ^ je ne sais quelle fla- 
gorneno demagogique. Flatter le peuple est uiie I5.chet^, le tromper est un 
crime. Que le Gouvernornent fCit intervenu pour mettre fin ^ un tel diisordre 
il lo devait.” — Louis Blanc, Hlstolre de Dix Ans de Louis Philippe, iv. 211, 212. 
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rised by tlic Government. M. Guizot and the Doctrinaires 
had violently opposed this law during the Restoration, 
and to elude its operation the secret societies were divided 
into sections, each of which consisted only of nineteen 
persons. The new law brought forward by the Govern- 
ment extended the prohibition to associations consisting 
of more than tw'enty persons, whether divided into sections 
or not; it extended to associations not liaving periodical 
meetings, which the former did not; it extended the penal- 
ties to all the members, w’hile the former applied only 
to the office-bearers ; and it devolved the cognisance of 
offences against the law, if they amounted to high trea- 
son, to the Cliamber of Peers — if to sedition only, to the 
courts trying by jury; but if the offence amounted only 
to an infraction of police regulations, to the police courts.^ 
How moderate soever it might be in its provisions, 
this law excited the most violent opposition on the part 
of all shades of the Liberal party, and led to the most 
violent recriminations in the Chamber of Deputies. “It 
is absurd,” said M. Barthe, the orator of Government, 
“ to act on the principle laissez faire, laissez passer, for 
that which you despise soon becomes strong : contempt is 
very proper for individuals for certain classes of injuries, 
but Government has other duties; it owes to society that 
of protection.” “You must,” answered M. Gamier Page.s, 
“ accustom the people to read and hear everything.” 
“ Would you, then,” replied M. Chapuis Montlaville, 
“ bring back the guillotine and the massacres en massed” 
“ The cause of our disorders,” rejoined an oppositionist, 
“ is to be found in the disastrous system which the Mini- 
sters have hitherto pursued. Why were such danger- 
ous and indecent publications so long allowed to be cried 
through the streets'?” “The right of association,” said 
M. Ludre, “has its foundation in Christianity not less 
than in the rights of man. What is the Government’s 
object in suppressing them 1 It is because it can submit 
to no popular control ; it would proscribe the rights of 
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man, because they constitute a democratic power; dis- 
turbances spring not from associations, but from discon- 
tent.” “ The proposed law,” replied M. Bartbe, '' in no 
way infringes on the charter; clubs arc never once men- 
tioned in it. Here is the history of political clubs; they 
sow disorder; they reap carnage. M. dc Ludre offers us 
battle; the Government must accept it; there is no other 
part to take, after so many bravadoes.” You would 
j)roscribe political associations,” replied M. Gamier Pages, 
“ but in doing so you proscribe the whole past life of 
your own statesmen. It is from these societies that the 
King has chosen his councillors. Tlie society of ‘ The 
Rights of Man’ docs not conspire; it is the Government 
that conspires for it.” ^ 

When these violent recriminations had in some degree 
given j)lace to real argument, it was powerfully pleaded 
by M. Odillon Parrot and M. Gamier Pages : “What! 
shall we make that outrage to civilisation, to human reason, 

* M Dupont dc I’Eure at tliis juncture resigned bis ^.cat in tlie Chamber of 
Deputies, and Ins letter to Ins constituents on the occasion is valuable as a 
manifcbto, fiom an able leader, of the sentiments at that pcaiod eiiteitained by 
the Republican party “ Depuis loiigtemps j ai pns hi i evolution de quitter 
la Clianibie des Dt putes, cn voyant le Gouveinement et Ics Chainbres oubliant 
leur commune origine, .sYdoignei do la litvolution de Juillet, en incconnaitre 
les piincipes, cn icpudier les auteuis et Ics soutiens naturels, revenir an con- 
trairo avec une ineoncevablc piedilection aux traditions et nux hommes do la 
Restauiation , et faire pour I’adininibtiation du pays ce que nc fciait aucun 
ptie dc fannllc ])Our radminifetiation dc sa foitunc paiticulicrc. Cependant 
cette fausbe dnection donnee a nos affaires dtait telleinent centre natuie qu’il 
etait pci mis d’espcicr encoie qii’ello ne pouiiait be bouteinr longtcmps, et que 
le Gouvernoment rarnene par la force des choses ct par bon projiic interct bc 
replaccrait sur la huge base de notre llevolution, e'est il dire, sur la base de la 
bouverainet6 du pcuple eu renonyant a la IcgitimiUi clle memo. Mais, cn 
conscience est — cc la ce que nous avons obtenu * Co que nous avous vu 
b’t^tablir e’est Tetat do sidge pour la capitalc, la juridiction militaire pour de 
simples eitoyons ct deputes, la police la plus mquibitoiiale ct la plub opj)res- 
sive, biib.stituant paifois bon action h cellc de la justice et cieant mcme au 
bosoiu des prisons d’6tat telles (pio celle du chdtcau de Blaye, pour des per- 
sonnagcb privil6gnis. Joignous tout cela un budget d’un milliard, renforce 
dYtcrnels Cl edits supplemeiitaires, uneaimee de quatie cent inille hommes, 
qiii nous ne domic ni la guciie,ni la paix, une diplomatie trop largcment dot6e, 
qui nous donne, Dieu salt, quelle attitude a I’etranger, ct deinaiidoiis nous, la 
mam sur la conscience, si e’est bien la ce que noub avait prornis la Revolu- 
tion de Juillet 1 Dupont dk l’Eure 2 Fevrier, 1834” — Mofiiteur. Capu- 
FiouE, Dix Am de Louh PhtlqtpCf vii. 354, 355. 
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CHAP, as to declare annihilated by a law a right without which 
society could not exist — a right which is, of all necessities, 
1834. most imperious, the most indispensable ! What! are 
Argument we to go back to that 291st article, born of the despotism 
Slure!'* of the Empire, and which, under the Restoration, was felt 
as so oppressive I Is this what u'e liave gained by a re- 
volution, conducted in the name of liberty ? Does the 
Government ask this to secure its existence 1 Can it not 
live without destroying the principle which generates so- 
ciety itself? Does the necessity of subjecting tlie right 
to some restraint, imply the right to extirpate it ; and arc 
we, like certain savages, to cut down the tree to reap its 
fruit 1 Are we to submit to previous authority the right 
to license associations ? That is to vest an immense, an 
arbitrary power in the executive — a power before which 
all our liberties may be swept away — tlic charter, the gua- 
rantees which it stipulates, the electoral right, tlie liberty 
of the press. The moment the citizens meet together to 
come to an understanding on the candidate to wliom they 
are to give their suffrages, they fall under the law against 
associations. When a few citizens, to set up a journal, 
subscribe tlie requisite funds, and mutually communicate 
their thoughts, there is an association. Are the Opposition 
electors to be compelled to elect a Ministerial candidate ? 
If so, farewell to the rights of electors. Is the yoke of 
a previous license to be imposed on the writers who com- 
bine to set up a journal ? There is an end of the liberty 
of the press. The project of Government then, in its full 
extent, is of unheard-of insolence. It is, further, of im- 
possible execution. This much at least was to be said 
for the 291st article, as it originally stood, that the ma- 
terial fact of an assemblage of more than twenty persons, 
the element of periodical meetings, and the limitation of 
the right of prosecution to the office-bearers of societies, 
> Ann. Hist, were some limitation on despotism. But what limit is 
130 . *”^’ here imposed to the right of prosecutions? An indefi- 
nite number of persons may be indicted.^ The project 
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of Governinent, brutal in tlieory, ■will bo found, when chap. 
applied to practice, to be puerile and insensate.” 

“ Every right in civilised society,” said M. Guizot and 
M, Thiers in reply, “ requires to be regulated by law. Answer ot 
A previous license is required in anonymous societies or 
associations for the purposes of beneficence. On what 
principle, then, is it not reasonable to require it in poli- 
tical associations, the cradles of sedition, the schools of 
discord ? The power of Government, in a country em- 
bracing 32,000,000 of inhabitants, does not consist in its 
authority over a few thousand functionaries, or two or 
tliree hundred thousand soldiers, but in the right which 
it possesses to make its will penetrate everywhere, to act 
in concert by means of a hierarchy wisely constituted ; 
to be, in a word, present everywhere. To vest indivi- 
duals with so precious a prerogative, is to displace power 
to their advantage — to give to them the power of govern- 
ment. Tlie danger of this is incalculable. Tlie State is lost 
if regularity is allowed to enter into revolt, discipline into 
anarchy. The law against association is tbciefore a law 
essential to the public safety. It cannot be less stringent 
than the one proposed ; the mere power to close existing 
associations which are deemed dangerous, would lead to 
their being immediately dissolved, and reconstituted under 
a different appellation. The apprehensions expressed as 
to the possible abuse of the law, arc entirely chimerical. 
Government has no interest to interdict associations for 
the purposes of religion, beneficence, science, or litera- 
ture ; it is concerned only in the putting down of poli- 1 Moniteur, 
tical associations, the strongholds of the factious, the in- wsl!' 
trenched camps of treason.” ^ 

“ How,” replied M. Gamier Pages, “ are you to distin- 
guish innocent from dangerous societies 1 Who is to be Rejomier 
the umpire between them 1 If a Frenchman, a worthy position.’*' 
man, wishes to unite with others to strengthen and propa- 
gate Christianity, I am his man, despite your ministers and 
your law. If a Frenchman, a worthy man, wishes to unite 
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CHAP, with others to extend works of beneficence to the working 
and bumbler classes— to workmen without employment, 
without bread — I am his man, despite your ministers and 
your law. If a Frenchman, a worthy man, desires a wide 
diffusion of acknowledged truths, of sound doctrines, of 
those lights which sustain morality and prepare tlie 
future happiness of mankind, I am his man, despite your 
ministers and your law. If a Frenchman, a worthy man, 
wishes to secure for his country the independence of elec- 
tions, and to oppose the sliamcless venality and corrup- 
tions of electors, I am his man, despite your ministers and 
your law. The willing servant of all just laws, the deter- 
mined enemy of all unjust ones, we will never hesitate, 
j Ann. Hist. Wc will ncvcr yield an obedience to man which would ren- 
m!’ der us apostates to God, to humanity, to France. Wo will 
disobey your law to obey that of our own consciences.” ^ 
These violent recriminations decided nothing, and are 
Passing of only valuable as indicating the extreme asperity of party 
fi'remea-' fcclings whicli now distracted France, and the irreconcil- 
Sgps in *^We divergence of ojunion between the Government and 
the Cabinet. jJjq (Jemocratic faction alike in the Chambers and the 
country, to whoso efforts it had owed its elevation. The 
false position in whicli the Citizen King was placed was 
now apparent to all, and to none so much as to his own 
Ministers ; and it required all the versatile talents of M. 
Thiers, and all the learning and weight of M. Guizot, to 
maintain them in it. The repressive measures demanded 
by the Cabinet were, however, carried by large majorities 
in both Chambers — so strongly had the necessity of 
the case presented itself to the ruling majorities in them, 
and so imperious was the law of self-preservation which 
had compelled the Government to repudiate its bastard 
origin, and revert to the principles of legitimate mon- 
archy. The strife of parties, however, was so violent, 
and the difficulty of the position of its adherents in de- 

* Viz., by 246 to 154 in the Deputies, and by 127 to 64 in the 'Paera.—Ann. 
Ihst.f xvii. p. 133. 
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bate so great, that some modification of the Cabinet, aud chap. 

. • ... XXX 

considerable changes in the administrative department of L 

the Government, were felt to be indispensable. They were 
made accordingly, and by the sole authority and deci- 
sion of the King, who on this as on other occasions acted 
as his own prime-minister. The Duke de Broglie and 
General Sdbastiani resigned their situations ; and their 
retreat was soon followed by those of M. d’Argout and 
M. Barthe. The ostensible cause of these resignations was 
a hostile vote of the Chamber on a credit of 25,000,000 
francs, asked by the Government for a debt due by Gov- 
ernment for the losses sustained by the American subjects 
in consequence of the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napo- 
leon, which was rejected by 176 to 169. These resigna- 
tions, however, were in reality voluntary : they arose from 
dissensions in the Cabinet ; and in particular, from the 
general animosity of the other members at M. Thiers, 
whose ambition, as had been that of Mr Canning in the 
English Cabinet, was generally dreaded, but whose in- 
fluence, nevertheless, was such that he could not be dis- 
pensed with. To such a length did these animosities go, 
tliat it was only at the personal request of the King that 
M. Guizot was prevailed on to retain his situation ; and 
wlieu he did so, he remained the sole representative of 
the Doctrinnaire party in the Cabinet. It was evident 
that any arrangement concluded under these circumstances 
could be temporary only ; and in these new appoint- 
ments tlie King had in view merely to get over an imme- 
diate difficulty. M. de Bigny, who was transferred from 
the Ministry of Marine to that of Foreign Affairs, be- 
longed to the school of M. de Talleyrand ; M. Thiers was 
raised to the office of Minister of tlie Interior ; Baron xviri.w,‘*’ 
Roussin made Minister of Marine ; M. Persil, Keeper of 
the Seals ; and M. Barthe, who formerly held that office, 
transferred to the Presidency of the Court of Accounts, teui,’oa. 2 i 
vacated, from extreme old age, by the veteran and able 367 , 371 . 
financier M. dc Marbois.^ 
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The changes in the Cabinet consequent on the shock 
of parties in the metropolis, were but a faint type of the 
dissensions which tore the country, A law against secret 
associations, brought forward by the Government, in an 
especial manner excited the indignation of the Republi- 
cans : they felt that this stroke was levelled at the centre 
of their power, and they resolved to resist it to the last 
extremity. Everywhere they announced this intention 
in the most unmeasured language ; the societies, so far 
from yielding obedience to the law, openly threatened to 
resist it to the utmost of their power.* In order to give 
greater consistency and strength to this resistance, three 
committees were formed in Paris, at the head of which 
were MM. de Lafayette, de Ludre, de Cormenin, and 
Andrd de Puyraveau, the ostensible objects of which were, 
the establishment of the liberty of the press, of indivi- 
dual freedom, and public instruction. To these objects no 
reasonable man could take any exception ; but their se- 
cret and real ends were very different, and pointed, not 
obscurely, to a future resistance to, and subversion of the 
monarchical form of government. Their secret aim was 


* Citoyens ’ On s’accorde k penser g6n6raloment que la loi sur les associa- 
tions aura pour resultat de dctruiro la ^uciett des Droits de Vllomma, ou de la 
rendre seertite. N^anmoms cette Bociet6iie renoncera ni u sou iiom, ni a son 
organisation, et aviscra aux moyens de se poser d’uiie inanierc plus imposaute. 
Nous vous ferons conn^itre ces moyens. Pour Ic moment, lulliez autour de 
vous VOS sectionnaircs, preiiez ou faitcs-vous accorder un pouvoir discrdtionnairo 
afin d’agir avec plus do promptitude et d’ensemble, h riustaut de la lutte qui 
parait tres rapprochee. Salut ct frateinit6 signd ‘ Cavaigiiac.’ Le comite cen- 
tral, et les cliefs de section de la societe des droits de riiommc de Marseille, 
considerant que la loi sur les associations outrage li la fois la justice, ct la libeit6, 
en pla 9 ant au dcssus des droits sacr6s de I’liumamte la tyrannic l-a plus odieuse 
ct la plus detestable, considerant qu’elle condamne TLomme do la misere ct 
du travail, ^ vivre craintif et solitaire aupr^s de sa faniille sans pain ; considdr- 
ant enfin qu’elle a pour but de satisfaire aux exigences oppressives de la sainte 
alliance, en nous depouillaut do la souvciainetd au profit de quelques privUi^gies 
corrompus dont la devise a toujours 6t6 * diviser pour r6gner,’ ^ isoler pour d6- 
truire,’ arrete ce qui suit. ‘ LaSoci6t6 des Droits de I’Homme et des citoj^ens 
de Marseille, s’engage sur Vhonneur d desobSir et d resister a la loi, pour n’ob^ir 
qu’a la conscience.’ Suivent 150 signatures. Tous les comit68 de la Societd 
des Droits de I’Homme firent des protestations semblables centre la loi sur les 
associations.” — Lettre du ComiU Central de Paris au ComiU de Lyon. Cafe- 
FiQUB, vii. 372, 374. 
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to cause democratic principles, in a manner, to filtrate chap. 
through and penetrate all classes of society, especially the - 
lowest and most numerous ; to increase to the utmost of 
tlicir power the circulation of the democratic press through 
the country ; to defend and succour all persons prose - 1 
cuted by the Government; and to establish festivals for 
the annual celebration of the most remarkable epochs in SMwtes 
the Revolution, from the storming of the Bastile to the i-'o, ’ 

ascendant of Robespierre.^ 

To carry out these objects more completely, secret 
societies were everywhere established, and their orga- Secret’ 
nisation and blind obedience to their chiefs rendered tlieiroigani- 
more complete than they had hitherto been. The great 
parent society was divided into sections, the names 
affixed to which, taken from the great strife or chief 
assassins of the two Revolutions, sufficiently indicated 
what their principles and objects w'ere.* Every mem- 
ber of these secret societies was bound to yield an obe- 
dience to his superior more blind than any Eastern sul- 
tan ever exacted ; for lie was obliged, at the mandate 
of an unseen and unknown authority, to commit murder, 
fire-raising, or any other crime, provided it was ordered 
by the office-bearers of the society, on any person what- 
ever, from the highest to the lowest, in France. The 
“ Declaration of the Rights of Man,” presented by Robes- 
pierre to the National Assembly, was the text on which 
all their declarations and manifestoes turned. “ The sub- 
sistence of the people,” said they, “ is devoured by a class 
of rich spoliators. France, out of 33,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, possesses at present scarce 300,000 artistocrats : 
a million, perhaps, enjoy the means of sustenance ; and 


* The following are some of these names, taken by hazard out of many 
others of the same description . “ Barricade de St Men ; ” “ Mort aux Tyrans 
Des Piques ‘‘ Liberte,” “ Montagues ^^^Gamelle ‘‘ Republique Univer- 
Belle,Egalit6, Fraternity “ Bonnet Phrygien “ Propagandep' *‘Louvel;" 
“ Purs Kepublicains , ” “ Abolition de la Propriety;” “ Prol^taires “ Guerre 
aux Chateaux “ Caira/' &c.—-La Uistoire ties Soct^t^s jSeerdtes dej?uis 1832.— 
Vol. i. pp. 124, 127. 
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the remaining 32,000,000 dispute with hlthy animals tlieir 
daily bread and that of their children. It is against this 
monstrous system that the Society of the Rights of Man 
has raised itself : it invokes the aid of the entire world to 
establish the reign of primitive and Christian equality and 
fraternity.” Such is the picture of France given by the 
Republicans themselves, after two successful Revolutions P 
The defeat of the revolt of June 5th had extinguished 
all hopes of successful insurrection in Paris ; but the 
temporary success of the revolt at Lyons inspired the 
leaders of the movement there with the hojie that a 
similar attempt might bo made with greater chances of 
success in that great hive of manufacturing industry. 
“ Lyons,” to use his own words, “ appeared to M. Armand 
Carrel a city peculiarly adapted to resolve a thousand 
provincial questions unknown in Paris.” To preface this 
consummation, the utmost pains were taken in various 
journals of the manufacturing towns, especially La Glan- 
euve and the VEcho de la Fahrique, to mix up the 
disputes about the remuneration of labour, in which they 
were so deeply interested, witli political questions, and to 
represent the one as entirely dependent on the other. 
This was no difficult matter, for the distress which had 
long prevailed among the silk-weavers of Lyons and the 
neighbouring towns had been such that they were pre- 
pared for any change ; and they were all embraced in one 
or other of two great societies, which presented the whole 
machinery required for general revolt. The first of these, 
entitled “Des Mutuellistes,” was intended for mutual 
succour in sickness or old age ; the second, called “ Les 
Ferrandiniers,” was a sort of free-masonry, also devoted 
to purposes of mutual relief, but, like it, with secret 
signs and tokens. Since the suppression of the great in- 
surrection at Lyons, in November 1831, by the vigour of 
Marshal Soult, the operatives had remained passive and 
tranquil ; but their ideas was unchanged. They submitted, 
not because they were inclined to do so, but because 
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they lacked the means of resistance. They watched, chap. 
however, with intense anxiety the political troubles of the 
states around them ; and those in particular in Switzer- ^ 
land, Savoy, and Piedmont in the preceding years, had 3i«, is?.’ 
awakened their warmest interest and sympathy, and they SoClCtPR 
awaited only the signal from Paris to begin again the 
strife with the government of the Citizen King.^ 

Such an opportunity Avas not long of presenting itself. 

^I’he working classes were still labouring under severe dis- .Second m- 
tress, the inevitable result, in a manufacturing district, of a rtT/ons” 
successful revolution ; and tlie demand was incessant on 
their part for an increase of wages to enable tliem and 
their families to subsist. A combination had been 
formed for tliis purpose, and, like all other combina- 
tions for a similar end, their whole reliance was on inti- 
midation and violence. In February 1834, it had been 
determined by a small majority of the combined work- 
men (1297 to 1044) to strike work till a reduction of 
wages Avhich had been proposed by the masters should 
be given up. The minority refused to obey the order, 
and they were immediately subjected to an amount of 
violence and intimidation which conquered their resist- 
ance. On the 14th February submission was universal; 
the twenty thousand looms of Lyons ceased to beat, and 
fifty thousand persons were throAvn into a state of com- 
pulsory idleness and real destitution. The strike was not 
of long duration. Before many weeks had elapsed, it ter- 
minated, and the looms were all in motion again ; but it 
led to proceedings which brought on the insurrection n. 
which the leaders of the secret societies in Paris had 24 . 0 , 250.' 
determined on.^ 

The instigators of this violence and the chiefs of the 
combination were brought to trial. Such an occurrence its com- 
always excites in the very highest degree the sympathies “TtiTe™* 
of the Avorkmen for whose interests the chiefs have stood LTlrlS* 
forward ; and it did so in an especial manner on this 
occasion at Lyons, as the secret societies in Paris, with 
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CHAP. Lafayette at their head, had resolved to make this the 
battle-field which was to commence a general insurrection 
over the country. So violent was the excitement from 
the very first, that the judges, who had commenced the 
trial without any military escort, w'ere compelled ere long 
to call in the assistance of the soldiers to protect them 
from insult ; and as even this proved insufficient, the 
proceedings were adjourned for four days. When they 
w'ere resumed on the 8 th April, a workman, who had, it 
was said, betrayed his faith as a mutuelliste, was knocked 
down and maltreated in open court. The military were 
called in to repress the outrage, and immediately the cry 
got up, “ They won’t fire; they are our brothers ! Yive la 
ligne !” which M'as followed by a defection of part of the 
troops. This w’as the signal for a general insurrection, 
which had been decided on the evening before at all 
the clubs. In the twinkling of an eye, barricades were 
run up in all directions ; immense assemblages of people 
crowded the streets, and frequent cries of “ Vive la hgne!” 
told but too plainly that the military, in many quarters, 
instead of discharging their duty, were fraternising with 
the insurgents. The contest continued with various suc- 
cess through the whole of the 8 th, and at night a large 
part of the city was in the hands of the insurgents. Such 
SMsi'f was the zeal of the people, stimulated by the long-con- 
Moniton, tinued suffering they had undergone, that the very women 
Ann. joined in the conflict, and the tiles from their hands fell 
jeVVicsI*' by thousands from the roofs on the helmets of the cui- 
rassiers and the shakos of the troops.^ 

Such was the vigour of the insurgents, and the vacilla- 
Baiatced tion of a Considerable part of the soldiers, that during the 
tiiroppo' a” next two days victory seemed to have decisively declared 
on the side of the former. They had made themselves 
masters of the Faubourg la Guillotifere, had intrenched 
themselves on the terrace of the Fourvieres, and taken se- 
veral pieces of cannon, with which they kept up a vigorous 
and well-directed fire on the Place de Bellecour, where the 
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headquarters of the military was established. This force chap. 
was very strong ; it consisted of fifteen battalions of infan- 
try and thirty-five pieces of cannon, mustering nearly ten 
thousand combatants ; but aided by the intricacies of the 
city, and supported by the general sympathy of the inha- 
bitants, the insurgents were extremely formidable. The 
red flag was seen from not a few steeples ; cries of “ Vive 
la Rcpublique! ” Avere heard in every street ; heavy dis- 
charges of musketry, intermingled with the deep booming 
of the cannon, resounded on all sides ; and when night 
came, the combat was continued by the lugubrious light of 
the burning houses which had been set on fire by the 
mortars. Alarmed at the peril of the contest, which 
became hourly greater the longer it was continued. Gene- 
ral Aymar, who commanded the military, made a concen- 
tric attack with three columns on the morning of the 1 2th, April 12 . 
oil the position of the insurgents in La Guillotiere, which 
was carried after an obstinate resistance and great 
slaughter on both sides. By this means the communica- 
tion with Paris and the north, which had been closed for 
three days, was reopened ; and from the vantage-ground 
thus gained, the troops, by slow degrees, and fighting at 
every step, gradually forced back the insurgents on the 
centre of the city, and wrested from them one by one 
the formidable defensive works Avhich they had erected. 

Strong barriers had been erected around a church in 
the Place dcs Cordeliers, which the insurgents had made 
their headquarters. Its interior presented the most ex- 
traordinary spectacle, and gave melancholy token of the 
horrors of civil war. In one of the naves the casting of 
balls was going on ; in another, the manufacture of 
powder ; while the chapels around were converted into 
temporary hospitals for the wounded, where they were 
tended by those whom they loved the most. At length, 
after six days’ hard fighting, the troops regained entire April is. 
possession of the city, which wore the mournful and deso- 
late aspect of a town taken by assault ; but this advan- 
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tage was not gained but with the loss of 150 killed and 
400 wounded. Great exasperation prevailed in the later 
stages of the conflict on both sides, and many innocent 
persons of all ages and sexes were massacred without 
mercy in the houses forced by the military from which 
firing had issued. But some traits of generosity also 
occurred which redeemed the honour of human nature in 
those fearful scenes.^ 

The insurrection which broke out with such violence at 
Lyons, on occasion of the trial of the chiefs of the combi- 
nation, was but a part of the general movement over all 
France, at the head of which was Lafayette and the chiefs 
of Haute YenteTii Paris, and which was incomparably 
more formidable in its character, and widespread in its 
ramifications, than that which had overturned Charles X. 
Lafayette intended to have put himself at the head of 
the revolt at Lyons, and was only prevented by ill health 
from doing so ; but he sent his delegates to direct the 
movement.! It was by the orders of the central autho- 
rity at Paris that the strike at Lyons was terminated on 
22d February, and the insurrection postponed till the 
trial of the leaders began. They wished to thi'ow the 
Government off its guard, and to gain time to complete 
their preparations. When it did break out, however, 
orders were sent generally to follow it up as quickly as 
possible ; and then appeared how widespread was the 
spirit of revolt in France, how complete in its organisa- 
tions, how unlimited the authority of its chiefs. Between 

* II y eut des points retcnucs prisonnieies paries troupes qiii bivounqu- 
aioiit dans les rues, dcs femmes d’msurg^s furent traitCes non-sculenient 
avee dgard, mais avec g6n^rosite, et pai tagdrent Ic pain du soldat. Un insurgd 
venait de tirer k bout portant sur un officier ; il le manque, se decouvre la 
poitrine, et dit, * A ton tour ’ Alors par une admirable inspiration do gdnd- 
rositd, ‘ Je n’ai pas coutume de tirer de si pres sur un homme sans ddfense/ 
lepond I’officier; *va-t’en’” — L. Blanc, iv. 27 B, 279. 

f “ J’eprouve un vif regret do ne pouvoir m’associcr en personno aux dangers 
d’une aussi courageusc et honorable entrepnsc , mais je donnerai ^ ces Mes- 
sieurs (MM. Armand Carrel et Cavaignac) des lettres qui leur seront utiles, et 
je les autorise a se presenter comme mes lieutenants.” — M. de Lafayette aux 
Chefs des Mutuellutes a Lyotif March 28, 1834. L. Blanc, iv. 260. 
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the Dili and the 12th of April insurrectionary niovemeuts chap. 

* XXX 

broke out at Marseilles, Perpignan, Vienne, Auxcrre, L. 

Poioticrs, Chalons, Louisville, Grenoble, Arbois, and St 
Etienne. Government, hou’evcr, bad information of wliat 
was approaching : the authorities were everywhere on 
tlieir guard, and the immense military forces at their 
disposal enabled them to crush the revolt without much 
difficulty. The only places where it was at all serious 
were at Louisville and St Etienne. In the first of these 


a plot had been formed by the subaltern officers in three 
regiments to engage them in the revolt, which was only 
prevented from succeeding by the vigilance of the superior 
officers and the steadiness of the majority of the men. 

In the last, appearances were at first very serious, for 
the whole national guard joined the insurgents, and in 
the outset they gained entire possession of the town. But 
the arrival of regular troops from the neighbouring towns, 
who were rapidly drawn together, enabled the pi'efect to|;*->2S|': 
regain his lost ground ; the insui’gcnt national guards were 3fl(F,'4oi, 
driven into the chief square, surrounded, and disarmed,^ 

The Republicans in Paris were not slow in responding 
to the signal of insurrection thrown out by their brethren insurrection 
at Lyons. Though deprived of part of their physical Apni 'is. 
strength, and much of their moral influence, by the sup- 
pression of the revolt on the 5th and 6th June 1832, 
they were yet in sufficient force in the capital to occasion 
serious uneasiness to the Government. As usual in such 


cases, the most exaggerated accounts were spread by both 
pai’ties, as soon as the insurrection began at Lyons, of the 
state of affairs ; the Government journals representing 
the revolt as entirely put down on tlie very first day, the 
Republican as everywhere triumphant, spreading over 
every part of France, and having established the insur- 
gents in a durable manner in the second city of the 
empire.* The evident anxiety, however, of the autho- 


* “ La victoire du peuple se coufirme. Les Lyonnais soiit maitres de la ville; 
ils y ont proclam6 un gouvernenaent provisoire, et la Republique. Sur toutea 
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rities, and the sinister rumours 'wliich, in spite of every 
precaution, began to spread on the second day, as to what 
the telegraph had really communicated, diffused general 
consternation, and occasioned such excitement in the 
central parts of the city as rendered it evident that a 
revolt was at hand. On the evening of the 13th it broke 
out. With such vigour wci'e the operations of the insur- 
gents conducted, that in less than an hour after the signal 
had been given by Capt. Kersovie, on the part of the 
chiefs of the Haute Vente, for a general rising, the Re- 
publicans were in arms at the Porte St Denis, in the 
Place de la Bastille, in the Quartier des Halles, in the 
Faubourg St Jacques ; while formidable barricades were 
constructed in the Rues Beaubourg, Gcoffrcy-l’Angevin, 
Aubry le Boucher, Auxours, Maubnde, Transnonain, and 
Grenier-St Lazare, and placards inviting the people to in- 
stant insurrection were put up in all the densely-peopled 
parts of the city.^ 

Apprised by the intelligence communicated from Lyons 
by the telegraph of the real state of things there, and of 
what they might expect in the capital, the Government 
were fully on their guard, and their measures were taken 
with prudence and vigour. There was none of the want 

les routes do Lyon, les communications sont intcrrompucs. Lo peuple a pris 
Ico armcB a Chalons, it lloanne ; il s’est rendu maitie des autorit6b,les populations 
des environs de Lyon out manifest^ la plus vivo sympathie, mais le plus 
grand sccours cst arriv6 dc St Etienne, d’oii sont partis dix mille ouvriers 
arm6g. A Dijon lo pciiplo s’est emparC dc toutes les d^jpechos in inistei idles, 
il est maitic de la villo Sur toutc la hgne dc Pans tk Lyon I’insurrcction 
cst flagrante I .(0 52®“* regiment qui est en garrison li Befort s’est iusurgd tit 
aproclarnd la Rd>ublique.” — Tribune^ April 13, 1834. 

“ A quatre heures, mercredi (le 9) Taction etait finie. Quelques coups de 
fusil retcntirent et H dans les pelites rues du centre de la ville. Les 
troupes (Jtaient au repos .” — Moniteurt April 12, 1334. 

* “ Elle est onfin rorapue, cettc longue chaine des tyrannies humiliantes, de 
perfidies inf^mes, de trahisons criminelles ’ Nos fr^rcs de Lyon nous ont 
appris combien cst dpb^m^re la force brutale dos tyrans centre le patriotisme 
liepublicain. Ce que les Mutuellistes ont commence? avoc taut de succes les 
vainqueurs de Juillet, besiterent-ils a Tachevor ? Laisseraicnt-ils debapper une 
si belle occasion de reconqu^rir la liberty cb6nc, pour laquello lo sang Francais 
a tant de fois could ? Citoyens 1 tant do gdnereux sacrifices ne seront pas 
iufructueux par une l&chet6 indigne.’ ‘ Aux armes!’ ‘ Aux armesi’” — Cape- 
FiouE, Histoire de Louis VhilippCf vii, 403, 404. 
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of preparation, squeatnishness, and indecision, 'which had chap. 
ruined Charles X. The forces at its disposal were im- 
inense. The regular troops in the city amounted to 
forty thousand men, with fifty-six guns ; and to these 
might be added thirty thousand national guards from the 
capital and the banlieue. The first thing done was to 
seize the printer’s presses of the Tribune, and issue a 
warrant for the arrest of M. Marrast, its editor, who was 
obliged to fly. Soon the g'mtrale beat in all the streets 
of Paris ; the national guards were seen repairing to their 
rallying-points, and a little after eleven at night, the dense 
columns of the regular soldiers approached the barricaded 
district which surrounded the old Cloister of St Meri, des- 
tined a second time to become the theatre of a mortal 
civil conflict. M. Thiers was on horseback in the rear of the 
column which approached from theRueGeofTroy-l’Angevin ; 
its captain was soon killed, and M. de Varselles, Auditor 
of the Council of State, fell mortally wounded by his side : 
the Minister then retired, sensible that his proper place 
was not that of a captain of grenadiers. At the same 
time a column attacked the Rue Bcaubourg, which was 
the centre of the insurrection ; but it was received with so 
vigorous a fire that it recoiled ; and it being now past 
midnight, the military contented themselves with cneir- c«p. vn. 
cling the barricaded district with strong bodies of troops Ann. 10.1. 
in all directions, and postponed the final attack till the 
following morning.^ 

It took place, accordingly, early next day, and experi- 
enced less resistance than might have been anticipated, Victory of 
from the known determination and strong position of|i^nV,mT 
the insurgents. The plan of attack was arranged at the 
headquarters of Generals Bugeaud and Rumigny during 
the night, and it was executed at daybreak. Four 
strong columns began their march simultaneously from tho 
four points of the Bastile, the Porte St Martin, the Hotel 
de Villc, and the Marche des Innocens. These columns 
were to converge towards the centre of the city, force all 
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CHAP, the barricades which might obstruct their passage, occupy 
all the cross streets they passed with troops, aud then 
1U34. (Jjiye [jack the insurrection into the narrow space between 
the Rue Transnouain and the Rue Montmorency, w'here, 
by a converging assault, it might be finally crushed. 
Tlicsc orders were vigorously executed. General Rugcaud’s 
column cllected a junction with that under General 
Lascours, which had come up from the Porte St Martin, 
in the street of the same name, and both united made an 
attack on the barricade in the Rue Transnonain, which 
was the centre of the insurrection. The orders of the 
officers \verc, “ to force open and search every house from 
whence shots issued.” These orders were executed with 
a rigour and cruelty which makes humanity shudder. 
Some shots had been seen to issue from the house, No. 12, 
at the corner of the Rue Montmorency, in the Rue 
Transnonain, and orders were given to force it open, and 
despatch the insurgents within. The soldiers broke the 
door open by blow'S of hatchets, and, rushing in as into the 
breach of a town taken by assault, in a state of frenzy, 
put every living soul within the w'alls to death. Sixteen 
imhappj' beings, for the most part unarmed — old men, 
women, and children — were massacred! It recalled the 
worst days of the first Revolution. The resistance else- 
‘ Ann. Hist where was soon overcome, and this frightful massacre had 
17 . 3 ; n. ’ not even the excuse of danger or necessity, lor the forces 
liOoHioV;' of the insurgents were small, and wholly overmatched. 
4 oT,’ 40 fl. By noon the firing had everywhere ceased, the barricades 
w’ere all levelled, aud the insurrection was entirely subdued.^ 
It was generally supposed, that after this decisive 
Measures of victory ovcr tlic Republicans at Paris, Lyons, aud St 
men?u™o™' Rtieune, the Government would have brought forward 
Its victory. gQjjjg rigoi'ous mcasurc of repression, which, in the first 
tumult of alarm, the Chamber might pass. They con- 
tented themselves with a law merely against the posses- 
sors, without authority, of arms and munitions of war, the 
necessity of which was so obvious that it passed with 
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scarce any opposition. At the same time the Chamber chap. 
of Peers was, by a royal ordounance, erected into a court 
of high commission, for the trial of the persons impli- 
cated in the late disorders ; and ulterior measures were 
adjourned till the public mind might be prepared for 
tliem, by the revelations which might bo expected at 
tlic trials, as to the extent and objects of the conspiracy. 

In the mean time, however, advantage was taken of the 
general alarm to ask supplementary votes of credit, to 
the amount of 30,000,000 francs (£1,400,000), from the 
Cliambei's, in order to raise the effective force of the 
ai'iny to 360,000 men and 65,000 horses. The Cham- 
bers cut down tlie sums demanded to one -half, but 
enough was left to bring up the military establishment 
to that enormous amount, which was the more remark- 221 , 'ces;' 
able, as all danger of foreign war was at an end, and it iv. sas."’ 
was to be arrayed only against domestic enemies.^ 

As if she never could be weary of showering upon Louis 
Philippe her favours, Foitune at this period delivered him noatir'of 
by death from not the least determined and formidable of Lafajetui. 
his enemies. On the 2()th May, M . dc Lafayette breathed 
his last in his seventy-sixth year. He expired, serene and 
calm, of an afl'ection of the chest. lie received a magnifi- 
cent funeral from the gratitude of his countrymen : but 
the passions u'erc burnt out, illusions had vanished; and 
though there was a great assemblage, no revolt, as at the 
funeral of Lamarque, followed his obsequies. It took 
place on the 22d, and the pall was borne by Generals May 22 . 
Fabvier and Ostrowski, the American charge-d’affaires, 
an elector of Mcaux, M. Odillon Barrot, and M. Eusebe 
Salveste. The pall-bearers were thus selected to repre- 'Ann-n.st. 
sent the various nations of the globe and interests in Cap. viu. 
society, to which, during his long life, he had become 
endeared.2 

Lafayette was one of the men whose character pre- 
sented such strange contradictions that it could have His cimiac- 
arisen only during the shock of a revolution. Descended 
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of an old and noble family, enjoying high rank, and 
having mingled from his earliest years in the very first 
society, he was entirely aristocratic, both in his inmost 
feelings and manners. He had none of the morgue aris- 
trocratique in his heart, but all the polish of the highest 
breeding in his manner. These mental qualities, had he 
been cast in an ordinary time, would probably have ren- 
dered him a mere ordinary character, and he would have 
lived respected, beloved, but unknown. But in addition 
to these, he was strongly tinctured with one quality which, 
in man or woman, never exists without deeply affecting 
the destiny, and in his case brought him forth on the 
stormy theatre of revolution, lie was inordinately vain, 
and this disposition rather increased than diminished with 
the advance of years. In troubled times, when the great 
majority of men are on the popular side, this desire can 
only be gratified in its full extent by embracing their 
principles and forwarding their views. They will give the 
meed of their applause, in the first instance at least, on 
no other condition. This was the secret of Lafayette’s 
democratic principles, as it is of most other men of a 
similar excitable temperament, whose lot is cast in troubled 
times. 

He was personally brave, meant well, and was actuated by 
a sincere desire for the establishment of order with freedom. 
Hence more than once be boldly stood forth to check the 
excesses of the Revolution, and he was in consequence 
obliged to fly France, and owed his life to his fortunate 
confinement in an Austrian dungeon. But his thirst for 
popularity never failed to bring him back to the feet of 
the popular idol, and involved him, in the latter years of 
his life, in many contradictory acts and discreditable con- 
nections. He was the enemy of Napoleon, and yet at the 
head of all the conspiracies formed during the Restoration 
to overturn the government of the Bourbons; he was 
mainly instrumental in placing Louis Philippe on the 
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throne, and yet his life, from that event, was a continual chap. 
intrigue to effect his dethronement. The Government 
was perfectly aware of tliis, and possessed ample proof of 
his treasonable practices; but they did not venture to 
bring him to trial : like O’Connell, he was too powerful 
to be punished. Like all fanatics, whether in religion or 
politics, he was insensible to the lessons of experience, 
and deaf to the voice of reason. The “ hero of the two 
worlds” was as devout an optimist and believer in human 
perfectibility, and the virtue and wisdom of the working 
classes, in the close of life, when fifty years of trial and 
suffering had demonstrated the futility of these ideas, as 
when in its commencement the American Revolution 
ushered in the deceitful dawn. Yet, strange to say, 
while sacrificing consistency and endangering his life in 
the worship of the idol of popular sovereignty, he pre- 
served to the last his aristocratic habits and inclinations: 
his manners under the Citizen King were still those of 
the vieux regime; he married all his daughters to men of 
old family ; and by his testament he directed his body to 
be interred in the cemetery of Piepus, on the Mont Vale- 
rieu, amidst armorial bearings, and at the back of a con- 
vent of nuns, as in the days of feudal pride. 

Napoleon said in his letter to his brother Joseph, 

“ Caress literary men and philosophers, but do not take Lamartine: 
them into your councils : consider them as you do charaker m 
coquettes, — amuse yourself with them, but don’t marry 
them.” Another man of great genius, M'ho first rose into 
political eminence at this period, afforded a striking 
confirmation of this remark. Lamartike has already 
been considered in his permanent and immortal character, 
as a great historian and poet ; but he w'as also a statesman 
and politician ; and for a brief period he stood forth with 
prominent effect in the revolution which closed the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and the causes of which were already in 
full activity. Not less vain and ambitious of popularity 
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than Lafayette, as implicit a believer in human perfectibility 
and the virtue and intelligence of the humbler classes, he 
was possessed of incomparably more genius, and rested 
his opinions on a more durable basis. He referred con- 
stantly to the injunctions of charity and the spirit of 
universal benevolence, which arc to be found in every 
page of the gospel; and it would undoubtedly be well 
for mankind if these injunctions and that spirit were 
generally embraced in the world. But he entirely forgot, 
as the amiable fanatics of his description generally do, 
that the corruption of human nature is the corner-stone 
of the whole system of Christianity; that if we arc told 
to love our neighbour as ourselves, we are not less con- 
stantly told that the heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked; and, therefore, that while tlie 
precepts of our Saviour undoubtedly point to an extension 
of charity and beneficence to a degree never yet practised 
among men, they give no countenance to the idea that men 
can ever with safety be intrusted witli powers wider than 
have heretofore been found practicable in the wmrld. 

But althougli his political opinions are all tinged witli 
this amiable but fatal illusion, and accordingly his politi- 
cal career, when they came to be put in practice, w^as very 
soon terminated in blood ; yet he made a great step 
in political science, and deserves the lasting thanks of 
humanity for having achieved it. He detached democracy 
from its most dangerous ally, Terrop. He had, like 
Robespierre, visions of the islands of the blessed, but they 
were not like his, arising out of a sea of blood. He con- 
stantly inculcated the love of mankind in the ultimate 
ends which the legislature had in view, but also in the 
means by which it was to be obtained ; he did not say 
that evil was justifiable if good might come of it. Simple 
as this step appears, and entirely as it is conformable to 
the best precepts, both of religion and morality, it required 
no ordinary man to take it, and no common courage to 
avow it, in public. Accordingly, when Lamartine, in 
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March 1848, refused to put on the red cap, the emblem cuap, 
of blood, in front of the Hotel de Ville, he did so at the — 1 — 
immediate hazard of his own life, and to the eventual 
destruction of his own influence. The first instinct of the 
multitude, when they gain possession of power, whether 
in social or political conflicts, invariably is to secure and 
increase it by terror ; their first weapons arc too often the 
dagger and the torch. It is this disposition, natural and 
intelligible in the circumstances in which they are placed, 
which always renders their sway so calamitous, and causes 
it to be terminated, after a brief period of suffering, in 
joyfully-hailed despotism. Probably this disposition is 
so strongly founded in human nature, that to the end of 
the world it will never be entirely obliterated; but who- 
ever takes the initiative in opposing it, is a friend to 
mankind; and whoever hazards his own life in the resis- 
tance, deserves the eternal gratitude of the species, for it 
is thus only that the fabric of durable freedom is to be 
erected. 

Lamartine’s legislative views and talents, as an orator, 
are deeply tinged by the romantic and ardent temper of His quaii- 
his mind. He is in the highest degree eloquent. Several of statesman 
Ills speeches in the Chamber of Deputies and at public “ 
meetings, since published in his collected works, are 
models of the most moving and persuasive style of ora- 
tory. lie docs not discard facts or practical views, but 
he views them all with a poetic eye, and through the 
bright illumination of a Claude Lorraine atmosphere. It is 
this which renders his speeches so influential and attrac- 
tive, alike when listened to or read ; the mind is carried 
away, as by the sound of delicious music, by the brilliancy 
of his ideas, the mellifluous flow of his language. They 
are all, however, prepared ; their extraordinary beauty 
proves this. No man can compose such sentences extem- 
pore. He is not, therefore, and never will be, a practised 
debater ; and his turn of mind is too imaginative and 
poetical to admit of his taking an interest in, or making 
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liimself master of, tbe dry details of ordinary business. 
He becomes active only when the feelings are roused, and 
then he is often great. This turn of mind disqualifies 
him from being a man of business or practical statesman, 
though it renders him only the more attractive on a few 
occasions ; and accordingly his career in power was soon 
brought to a termination, and he has since been distin- 
guislied almost entirely by his works of literature and 
imagination. 

The Government conceived with reason that the pre- 
sent would be a favourable time for dissolving the Chamber 
of Deputies, as the failure of the Duchess do Berri in 
La Vendee had demonstrated the weakness of the Legiti- 
mists, and the insurrections in Paris and Lyons had 
struck universal consternation into the bourgeoisie and 
holders of property. The Chamber was dissolved on the 
25th May, the day after its prorogation, by royal ordon- 
nance, and the new one appointed to meet on the 20th 
August. Tlie elections, for the most part, came on to- 
wards the end of June, and the majority generally obtained 
for Government exceeded their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The Legitimists generally abstained from voting 
from conscientious scruples as to taking the oaths re- 
quired of electors; and the consequence was, that they did 
not obtain more than fifteen in the entire Chamber. The 
Republicans were almost everywhere defeated. According 
to the calculations in the Moniteur, seventy of those in the 
former Chamber were thrown out, and twelve voluntarily 
retired from the contest. The consequence was, that the 
Juste Milieu, as it was called, which supported the Govern- 
ment, obtained a great majority — no less than three hun- 
dred and twenty votes out of four hundred and sixty. 
The Opposition, Royalists and Republicans, was only 
ninety, and the intermediate party fifty. The result, 
when matters came to the test, though not quite so favour- 
able to Government, still showed that they had gained a 
decisive majority over their opponents.^ On the divisions 
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for the presidency of the Chamber, the usual trial of 

strength of parliamentary parties in France, M. Dupin, L 

the ministerial candidate, had 247 votes ; M. Lafitte, the 
Opposition, 33 ; M. Royer-Collard, 24 ; M. Odillon Barrot, 

3 ! It was evident that the Juste Milieu had coalesced 
with the Ministerialists. The Republican and Legiti- 
mist oppositions were all but extinct in the popular part 
of the legislature. 

We have arrived at an important epoch in the modern 
history of France, and one eminently deserving of atten- Resnitsof 

, • .1 1 • i f it the Revolu- 

tion by all M'ho consider politics as the subject ot thought tionoijuiy. 

and reflection, not the mere amusement of a passing 
hour. J ust four years had elapsed since the Government 
of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon had been 
overturned by a nearly unanimous efifort of the nation, 
and tlie declared will of the people substituted for the 
balanced authority of legitimate descent and popular in- 
fluence. A throne had been established, surrounded by 
republican institutions ; the ruling dynasty changed ; 
the Citizen King invested with the crown ; the old family 
sent into exile, and the whole objects of the insurrection 
gained. What had been tlie result 1 Had public felicity 
increased, the sources of discontent been removed, the 
wages of labour raised, the public burdens diminished, the 
foundations of liberty strengthened and enlarged 1 So 
far from it, in every one of these respects the condition 
of the nation had been changed for the worse, the influ- 
ence of the popular party diminished ; and none now pro- 
claimed this so loudly as the Liberals who had brought 
about the change. 

The public burdens had, on an average of years, been 
increased fully a third : the army and all its concomitant change for 
expenses doubled. Sucli had become the penury oi tne which it had 
working classes, especially in the great towns, the centres of 
revolution, that they had been driven by sheer suffering 
into two desperate revolts both at Paris and Lyons, 
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sion of blood and fearful exasperation on both sides. The 
complaints of the press, so far from having ceased, had 
augmented tenfold ; the Citizen King had become the 
object of far greater vituperation than Charles X. had ever 
been ; the Government ■was engaged in an incessant war- 
fare in the courts of law with the llepublicans ; and peace 
was only preserved in the capital by the presence of 
forty thousand soldiers, and as many national guards and 
armed patrols, in every street. Several thousand Repub- 
licans, chiefly in the great towns, were languishing in 
prison, without cither the prospect of being brought to 
trial, or the means of forcing it on. When the Bastile 
was stormed in 1789, there were only eight prisoners in 
it ! The qualification of voters had been lowered, and 
180,000 electors substituted for 90,000 in the electoral 
colleges ; but that had only made matters worse for the 
Liberal party. The lowered suffrage had opened the dooi's 
M’ider to corruption ; the increased c.\'penditurcof Govern- 
ment had immensely extended its influence ; and the first 
effect of doubling the number of electors had been to 
double the adherents of Ministers in the Chamber, and 
halve the strength of Opposition. A fi.xed opposition of 
221 deputies, elected bya constituency of 90, 000, had over- 
turned Charles X. ; a fixed ministerial majority of 247, 
elected by 180,000, seemed to give permanent sway to 
Louis Philippe. 

The Republicans exclaim that these results have en- 
i;ri<>rofthe sued becausc their Revolution was stifled in its birth, — 
of because an astute faction took advantage of their courage, 

gl'v“nby reaped the fruits of their victory, and then, for their own 

selfish purposes, established a worse tyranny in the realm 
than that from which they had been delivered. This 
doctrine sounds well, and for the next twenty years it 
blinded a large portion of the world to the real cause of 
the failure of the Revolution of July in France. It was 
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bcliov'cd that it had failed because it bad been defeated, 
whereas it failed because it had conquered. Never was 
revolution so quickly decided ; never was a new govern- 
ment installed in power so completely in accordance with 
the general voice ; never was one more cordially sup- 
ported, when in possession of it, by the moral and phy- 
sical strength of the party which had proved victorious 
in the strife. It doubled the number of electors, and 
intrusted tlie suffrage to 180,000 electors — nearly as many 
as were qualified to exercise it in a country where not one 
in ten in the entire population could read ; and they re- 
turned a Chamber with a majority of four to one in favour 
of the Government. It raised the army above 300,000 
combatants, and it on nearly every occasion remained 
faithful to its oaths when the hour of trial arrived. It put 
arras into the hands of a million of national guards, who 
elected tlieir own officers, and the majority of them sup- 
ported the Crown. This is decisive. When so large a 
part of the population capable of bearing arras is in this 
manner organised in armed bands, under officers of their 
own selection, it is in vain to assert that the government 
they support is not that which, upon the whole, is con- 
sistent with the national voice, how obnoxious soever it 
may be to certain fractions of it. 

In truth, a very little consideration must be sufficient 
to show, not only that the Revolution of July failed be- 
cause it proved victorious, but hoiu it was that this 
anomalous result came to pass. Like most other revo- 
lutions, it was a class movement, and, like all similar con- 
vulsions, it terminated in elevating a class to snpreme 
power. This at once and invariably proves fatal to pub- 
lic liberty. When one class has succeeded in beating 
down all others in civil strife, it invariably makes use of 
its victory to advance its own peculiar interests at the 
expense of the rest of the community. Real freedom can 
never be attained but by the balancing of one class against 
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the others : the victory of any one, if decisive, at once 
destroys it. The Revolution of July was made by the 
bourgeoisie, with the aid of the armed prol^taires of 
Paris ; the Citizen King was their consul. The joint 
victory did not establish freedom ; it established the des- 
potism of the shopkeepers. But they proved more un- 
feeling and ruder masters than their predecessors had 
been ; while at the same time, being supported by a much 
larger and more influential body in tlie State, they were 
not so easily shaken off. Marshal Soult and his cui- 
rassiers proved very different antagonists from Prince 
Polignac and his priests. 

Simultaneously with this, the condition of the working 
classes was infinitely deteriorated by the termination of 
purchases and the shock to credit consequent on any suc- 
cessful popular convulsion : their sufferings were increased, 
while their complaints were disregarded, and their means 
of resistance destroyed. The capitalists and manufac- 
turers, who had made the Revolution, turned a deaf ear 
to the complaints of the silk-weavers of Lyons, whose 
wajies had been reduced to a third of their former amount 
by its effects : they answered their petitions by assurances 
they were prosperous — stifled their rebellion by grape- 
shot. The masters and traders, whose interest was to 
buy cheap and sell dear, were insensible to all complaints 
as to the ruinous fall in the wages of labour ; the opera- 
tives, well-nigh maddened by suffering, readily embraced 
the doctrines of the Socialists, who proclaimed a common 
unity of goods and women as the ultimate destiny of 
society. Such extreme principles drove all the holders 
of property into the other side, and filled the ranks of 
the national guards, wherever it was composed of others 
than proletaires, with sturdy and zealous defenders of 
order. Hence the profound animosity which got up be- 
tween the different classes of society, and the commence- 
ment of a division in the community, which, fifteen 
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years later, overturned the Government of the Citizen 
King, and established the brief reign of “ Libert^ Egalit^ 
et Fraternity” in its stead. We shall see anon ■whether 
this new Revolution proved more remedial in its conse- 
quences than its predecessor, and whether the class gov- 
ernment of labour was found to be more tolerable in its 
effects than that of capital had been. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


INTERNAL HISTORY OF CHEAT BRITAIN, FROM THE PASSING 

OF THE REFORM BILL IN iS.Ti, TO THE FALL OF EARL 

grey’s MINISTRY IN THE END OF 18:34. 

So groat was tlie cliangc wliicli bad been introduced 
into the constitution of Great Britain hy the Reform 
Bill, that tlie liberties of the country, and with them the 
existence of tlic empire, stood in tlie most imminent peiil 
when the victory was gained by the popular party. Ihe 
contest liad continued so long, the exasperation on both 
sides had been so great, the animosity excited so violent, 
the expectations awakened so extravagant, that tlicre was 
no saying what length the people would go, now that they 
liad got the power into their own hands. It was well 
known that the Radicals aimed at changes so great and 
sweeping — annual parliaments, universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, paid representatives, and an equal division of elec- 
toral districts — as w'ould entirely destroy the influence of 
property in the legislature, and leave the nation and its 
institutions entirely at the mercy of tlie extreme revolu- 
tionary party. The danger was very great that the new 
constituencies would, for the most part, return members of 
this way of thinking, or at least pledged to this course 
of action, and that their influence on the old ones would 
prove such as to give a majority of them too to the inno- 
vating party. Scotland, it was well known, had been 
completely revolutionised by the cliangc : Ireland was 
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in great part led by Mr O’Connell, ■whose alliance with chap. 

the extreme Radicals was open and declared. To all L 

appearance, a decisive majority of at least four to one ^**‘*^’ 
would he returned for Ministers in the first elections 
under the new constituency ; and if so, the whole institu- 
tions and liberties of the country lay at the disposal of a 
party who had recently forced through a decisive organic 
change in the constitution, by the threat of creating peers 
and the open coercion of the sovereign. 

This public danger was forcibly illustrated by an event 
which occurred a few days after the Reform Bill passed. Assault on 
The Duke of Wellington had occasion to pay a visit to vv.iiingtou 
the Mint on the 18 th June, the anniversary of the battle Kuigl*'* 
of M’atcrloo, and as he was returning on horseback, '**■ 
attended by a single groom, be was recognised by a mob 
of several hundred persons who collected on Tower Hill 
to await his return. He was loudly hissed and hooted 
on his making his appearance, and the crowd continued 
to follow him, yelling and hooting, without the Duke 
paying any attention to what was going on, until in- the 
middle of Fenchurcli Street, when a man rushed up to 
him, and, seizing the horse by the bridle, endeavoured to 
pull him olF his horse, in which he would have succeeded 
but for the intrepidity of the groom, who hastened to his 
assistance, and the aid of a small body of police who were 
passing at the time. The Duke still rode on, regardless 
of his danger, until he came to Holborn, when the mob 
began to throw stones and filth at him. He thereupon 
rode to Sir Charles Wctherall’s chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, escorted by a body of benchers, who gallantly rushed 
out to his rescue. He remained there till a body of police 
arrived from Bow Street, who escorted him homo. The 
public alarm was increased by an assault on the King 
next day, when attending Ascot i-aces, who was severely juno 19. 
struck by a stone on the forehead, on which occasion he 
exhibited the hereditary courage of his race. Without 
doubt a political party is not legally responsible for the 
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acts of the ruffians who may have espoused their side ; 
but those who take savages into their alliance must 
bear the moral opprobrium, as the Englisli did in the 
American War, of their misdeeds. The Liberal party had 
good reason now, all over the world, to blush for the acts 
of their followers, and the earnest they afforded of the 
ascendant which brute strength was to obtain over 
intellect in reformed society. In France they held 
Chateaubriand in chains, in Scotland they had hissed the 
dying Sir W alter Scott, and in England they had tried 
to murder the Duke of Wellington on the anniversary of 
the day on which he had saved his country. ^ 

No one can have lived through that anxious period 
without being conscious that these dangers were anything 
but imaginary. They had been treated as such by the 
Liberals during the beat of the contest ; and every one 
was stigmatised as an “alarmist,” while it was going 
on, who expressed any apprehension of danger to the 
country from the passing of the Reform Hill. But when 
the victory was gained, and the strife was over, the con- 
sequences of what had been done, and could not be 
undone, revealed themselves to the eyes, first of the most 
thoughtful and far-seeing, and next of the most powerful 
leaders of the Whig party. Obliged to laud the Bill on the 
hustings, and on all public occasions constrained to express 
before the world the most unbounded confidence in the 
wisdom and integrity with which their newly-acquired 
powers would be wielded by the people, they were in 
reality ere long not less impressed than their opponents 
with the most agonising presentiments. In the confidence 
of trustful friendship these apprehensions were revealed 
without reserve even to the most sturdy of political 
adversaries, forming a strange contrast to the lo Pceans 
which they chanted in public for their transcendant 
victory. As the private correspondence of the Whig 
leaders at this period is gradually brought to light, the 
more clear does it appear how widely these apprehen- 
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sions were entertained in their secret thoughts by those chap. 
who had been foremost in the battle. It is fortunate it 
was so, for such was the fervour of the public mind at the 
close of the contest that the great majority of the people 
would have supported the Government in any ulterior 
projects they chose to advance, how violent soever, provided 
only they had a tendency to depress still farther the Con- 
servative oligarchy who had so long ruled the nation. There 
is too much reason to fear that a Liberal Government so 
disposed might have abolished the House of Peers, estab- 
lished universal suffrage, destroyed the Established Church, 
possibly dethroned the King, if they had been wicked or 
insane enough to have entertained such projects. Pos- 
sibly the escape of the nation from the perils with which 
it was then on all sides beset is to be ascribed only to the 
good providence of God, which had destined the British 
empire to a more glorious end than to perish from its own 
infatuation. But, humanly speaking, there were several 
causes which concurred at this time in averting the danger, 
and of these the principal were the following : — 

I. The first of these, and without doubt the most ^ 
important, was the difference between the constitution of influence of 
the British mind and that of the French, Spaniards, and turn^^tliT* 
Neapolitans, in whom the sudden acquisition of political ]^”fdauhis 
power had produced such fatal results. In these ima- 
ginative and excitable people the seizure of absolute 
authority, and confirming it by durable institutions in a 
particular party, was the great object of ambition, to the 
securing of which all their efibrts from first to last were 
directed. In Great Britain, however, a different set of 
objects engrossed the public thoughts. The Anglo-Saxon 
race, eminently practical and domestic in its disposition, 
was mainly bent on securing substantial and what may be 
called home benefits from its triumphs. The vague idea 
of liberty and equality, so powerful on the other side of 
the Atlantic, had little influence beside the English fire- 
side. The English people were not less set than their 
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impassioned neighbours on securing some real advantages 
from the victory they had gained, but the advantages were 
different, and of a less perilous kind. They consisted, not 
in establishing principles, but diminishing burdens ; not 
in subverting governments, but in lowering prices. They 
had been told for years tiiat tbc cost of everything would 
be lowered a half, wages doubled, and taxes halved, the 
moment the Bill was passed; and what they were now set 
on was to exact pledges from their representatives which 
iniglit immediately secure this desirable consummation. 
There might be something very ridiculous in expecting 
such results to follow from a mere change in the repre- 
sentation, but it was incomparably less dangerous for 
the nation to follow such illusions than to be set on 
forcing on successive and still more jverilous organic 
changes in the constitution. 

II. It was a matter of the very highest importance, 
and now proved of the most essential service, that, unlike 
the French, the English Revolution was headed and 
directed by several of the greatest and most influential 
families in the country, and a large part of the nobility. 
They began it, indeed, in entire ignorance of the conse- 
quences of their own measure, and contended for it at 
last rather from the dogged resolution not to be beaten, 
than any clear perception of the benefit it u’as likely to 
confer either upoti their country or themselves. But still 
the passing of the Bill left them in possession of the I’oins 
of power, and holding a very great sway in the nation, 
from gratitude for benefits received, and the expectation 
of still greater ones to come. This was a matter of the 
greatest consequence, especially in the first moments of 
hallucination and triumph consequent on the passing of 
the Bill. It was impossible to suppose that the Russells 
and Cavendishes, the Greys and the Elliots, could be 
set on measures which went to destroy their own influ- 
ence in the State, and possibly endanger the hereditary 
estates from the possession of which they mainly derived 
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their grandeur. They had cordially supported the Re- chap. 
form Bill in the belief that it was an important party 
move, which would permanently destroy their political 
opponents, and give themselves a long, perhaps a per- 
petual lease of power. To attain this object, they had 
entered into a temporary union with the Chartists and 
Radicals, and largely availed themselves of the aid which 
their violence or intimidation could afford. But in their 
secret hearts they disliked and dreaded their dangerous 
allies even more than the Tories ; and while constantly 
lauding them in public, they were in reality in secret devis- 
ing means to thwart their designs, and had no intention 
whatever of vacating in their favour the scats of power. 

III. Among the causes which tended to deaden the ^ 
revolutionary enthusiasm, and avert, in the first instance, Effectofthe 
the dangers of the Reform Bill, a prominent place must Serr"* 
be assigned to the patriotic and intrepid conduct of the ".elrpost?. 
Conservatives in everywhere remaining at their posts, 
and in many cases doing their utmost to obtain places 
in the legislature. Unlike the French noblesse, who 
emigrated en masse, joined their arms to those of the 
foreigner, and doubled the strength of the revolutionary 
party by allying with it the patriotic, the English aristo- 
cracy all remained in the country, and did their utmost 
to moderate a fervour which the greater part of them had 
liad no share in creating, but from the effects of which 
all, whether supporters or opponents, were equally, to 
all appearance, destined to suffer. The effect of this 
courageous and truly patriotic conduct was immense. 

There is something in danger bravely dared, in obloquy 
voluntarily incurred, which inevitably commands respect ; 
and however much such qualities may be disregarded or 
calumniated during the heat of the contest, they sink into 
the mind when its excitement is over. Reviled, insulted, 
assaulted, abused, the Conservatives were generally seen 
upon the hustings or the platform, opposing to the brutality 
of mob violence the calm resolution of intellectual strength. 

VOL. V. Y 
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CHAP. This conduct vras the more dignified and impressive that 

1 it was obviously disinterested : the majority for the 

Liberal party under the new constitution was so over- 
whelming, that it was evident that for a very long 
period, perhaps for ever, their opponents would be ex- 
cluded from power. The Liberal press contained the 
most violent abuse of the Conservatives, and the Radicals 
exclaimed that the Bill had obviously not gone far enough, 
“ for some Tories had got into Parliament.” But in the 
mean time the thoughts of many were changed — 

“ Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stern joy which wan 101*8 feel 
1 11 foemen w’orthy of their bteel.” 

y IV. A place not loss important in working out modera- 
Modemtion tion of conduct after the Reform Bill passed, must be 
meat! assigned to the conduct of the Government in striving to 
allay the general fervour to which they had owed their 
victory. This was a very delicate and hazardous thing 
to attempt, for the experience of every age has proved 
that the only way to keep the lead of a movement is 
to advance before it, and that the first halt in agitation 
is a step towards the ruin of the agitators. The Reform 
Ministry ere long experienced this. From the moment 
of their triumph their popularity began to fail, and before 
three years had elapsed the leaders of the movement were 
driven from power amidst the general obloquy of those 
upon whom they had conferred the greatest political 
benefits. It must always bo recorded to the honour of 
Earl Grey’s Administration, that they voluntarily incurred 
this odium, and accelerated this fall, to avert the dangers 
which their previous ambitious conduct had brought upon 
the country. By continuing the movement, they would 
in the end, indeed, have destroyed their country, but in 
the first instance they would have saved themselves : by 
checking it, they in the end saved their country, but in 
the outset destroyed themselves. 

V. The subjection of the Irish Catholic members of 
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Parliament to tbe influence of a foreign power, in the chap. 

Court of Rome, fraught with so many evils, on other 1 

occasions, to the best interests of the empire, on this un- 
doubtedly worked for good. Intoxicated with the double ^neticij^ 
victory it had gained in the passing, first of Catholic influence m 
Emancipation, then of the Reform Bill, the conclave th^'set of 
of the Vatican deemed the time come when they were 
entitled to reap the fruits of victory in the elevation of 
their own, and the depression of the Protestant Establish- 
ment. Thence a division among the Reformers and a 
schism in their ranks, from which they have never since 
entirely recovered. Union had constituted their strength, 
and that was unbroken as long as victory was doubtful ; 
division revealed their weakness, and that appeared as 
soon as it was secured. Of the Reformers of Great 
Britain the great majority were Protestants, and not a 
few as sturdy opponents of the See of Rome as their 
ancestors in the days of the Puritans, or the Solemn 
League and Covenant. When the Vatican, therefore, 
threw off the mask, and measures were commenced evi- 
dently intended to destroy the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland, and open the door to the replacing the 
Catholic faith in these realms, not a few of the most 
zealous paused or became lukewarm in the cause. It 
was impossible to feel any sympathy with a cause, in- 
dependent of religious differences, which was supported 
by fire-raising and murder, and forcibly retained the 
rural population of Ireland in a state of misery and 
barbarity unparalleled in a Christian state. Divisions 
in this as in all other coalitions were consequent upon 
success ; and it was fortunate for the British empire that 
they appeared so soon, and with such serious effects. 

Earl Grey was overturned in two years after their 
united triumph by O’Connell, to whom he had opened 
the doors of Parliament. Had they remained united, he 
is a bold man who should have predicted what would have 
been the present state of the British empire. 
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CHAP. VI. On one occasion, during the fervour of the first great 
convulsion, Potion, looking at the watery sky, said, “ You 
1832. jjgg(j not be afraid ; there will be no revolution to-night.” 
Influence of In cffect, tlic rain soon after began to fall in torrents, and 
in*cSS| the assemblage destined to overturn the Girondists was 
dispeiscd. Evevy person must have observed how often 
a cloud, charged with the most dangerous electric fluid, is 
deprived of its alarming qualities by descending in rain. 
A physical visitation of Providence this year sensibly 
abated the Reform mania : it supplanted the passion for 
power in the multitude by a still stronger and more gene- 
ral feeling— the terror of death. The Cholera, whose 
appearance in the east of Europe and France has already 
been recounted, was first detected in Great Britain in the 
autumn of 1831, and in the spring of the following year 
it broke out in the metropolis, and excited universal con- 
Fob. 18, sternation. It made its first appearance in Sunderland, 
from whence it spread to Newcastle and Scotland ; and 
as long as its ravages were confined to the north it excited 
very little attention in the south, and nothing was done 
to arrest it in Parliament. But no sooner did one case 
appear at Rotherhithe, near Woolwich, than this apathy 
was cast oflF ; in extreme alarm. Parliament passed three 
Acts in one day. The disease continued its ravages over 
nearly the whole country through the summer and autumn 
of 1832, exhibiting everywhere the same strange and con- 
tradictory features which have elsewhere marked its pro- 
gress. Ill general, it was most fatal in the neighbour- 
hood of stagnant waters, and in some places half the in- 
habitants in such localities perished. In other places, 
again, its ravages were most severely felt in airy, elevated, 
and cleanly situations, and among the richest and most 
orderly persons. Generally speaking, however, the mor- 
tality was greatest among the intemperate, the dissipated, 
and the profligate. It was peculiarly virulent in North 
Shields and Newcastle in England, and in Musselburgh 
and Haddington in Scotland. A central board of health 
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was established in London, which corresponded in the chap. 

most energetic manner with local boards in all parts of 1 

the country. They did little towards stopping the pro- 
gress of the epidemic, which ran its course for fifteen 
months, and then disappeared in as mysterious a manner 
as it had come in ; but they brought about good conse- 
quences, in awakening the public attention to sanitary 
measures, hitherto unaccountably neglected in the em- 
pire. The deaths in London were 5275 ; but they were 
much greater, in proportion, in some provincial towns, par- 
ticularly Glasgow, Dublin, and Liverpool. In a statistical 
point of view, the mortality was not important, and less 
than in many previous visitations of typhus fever, which , choiera 
had excited little attention. But, politically considered, 

. « , . . . 1 T 1 T 1832; Mart. 

its effect at this crisis was very material, for it established 
a counter irritation, often not less salutary in mental than sol, soo. ’ 
bodily, in national than individual diseases.^ 

Parliament was prorogued on the 16th August; but 
before it separated, several important measures were forced Distressed 
upon its attention by the exigencies of public affairs. Of fi^Mwi**** 
these the most pressing was the state of the finances, 
which was so alarming as to awaken the most serious 
solicitude. The revenue had shared to the very full in 
the depression of industry and diminution of expenditure 
which had taken place from the combined effect of the 
contraction of the currency and expansion of the agita- 
tion, and this imposed a most anxious duty on Govern- 
ment : for, on the one hand, the distresses of the country 
called for a reduction of taxation, and, on the other, the 
lessened revenue rendered it impossible to grant it. The 
change in the state of the revenue since the Duke of 
Wellington left the helm, in November 1830, had been 
immense. He left his successor a clear annual surplus 
of £2,913,000 in the year ending 5th April 1831 ; but 
it had turned, in the year ending 5th, April 1832, into a 
deficiency of £1,240,413 ; while the distressed state of 
the country rendered any addition to taxation impossible. 
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XXXI. 


1832. 


^ Chancellor 
of the Ex- 
chequer's 
epeecb, 

July 27, 
1832; Pari. 
Deb. and 
Ann. Beg. 
1832, 254, 
257. 


This was in a great degree owing to the large reductions 
of taxation made in 1830, some before and some after 
the present Ministers came into power. In these circum- 
stances, the only resource left to Government was an 
unflinching reduction of expenditure, and it was done with 
so unsparing a hand as in a great degree compensated 
the deficiency. The reductions amounted to no less 
than £2,500,000, making, when balanced against a 
small increase in other departments, an entire saving of 
£2,102,000 ; of which £1,000,000 was on the navy and 
£500,000 on the army, besides £1,000,000 on the 
miscellaneous services. These reductions, especially in 
the army and navy, gave the greatest satisfaction to 
the reforming classes, and they enabled Government, 
without imposing new burdens, to tide over the difficulties 
of the ensuing year. But they did so only by cutting oflT 
the right arm of the national strength, inducing the most 
terrible disasters, and rendering necessary the most pro- 
fuse expenditure in future years. Then was first fully 
put in force that ruinous system of economical reduction, 
which diminished the national armaments in proportion 
to the increase of the national necessities, — which dis- 
placed Great Britain from its station among the nations, 
disabled the empire from taking advantage of the victory of 
the Alma, and induced the horrors of the Crimean winter.^* 


* The comparative expenditure of 1832 and 1833 was thus stated by Lord 
Althorpe in his place in Parliament 

Expenditure for year ending — 


Dividends, .... 
Annuities, .... 
Interest on Exchequer bills. 


Army, 

Navy, 

Ordnance, 

Miscellaneous, 


— Ann. Reg., 1832, p. 267. 


Deduct, 

Saving, 


fith April 1832 

6th April 1833. 

. £2i, 361,512 

£24,340,000 

3,319,314 

3,340,000 

062,984 

685,000 

fund, 1,741,384 

1,971,000 

7,551,024 

7,087,682 

5,842,835 

4,878,635 

1,478,944 

1,424,688 

2,900,430 

1,969,371 

£i7,SSS,i27 

£46,696,376 

46,666,876 


£2,162,061 
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A question which, in the distressed financial state of the chap. 

country, excited a very great degree of attention, was that L 

arising out of the Russo-Belgian loan. By the treaty of 
1814, which first erected the united kingdom of the Nether- Question of 
lands, it had been provided that a sum of £200,000 to Beigia^*” 
Holland, and a farther sum, not exceeding £3,000,000, 
should be borne “ conjointly, and always in equal shares,” 
by Great Britain and Holland, for augmenting the de- 
fences of the Low Countries. The money was advanced 
by Russia, and Great Britain became collaterally bound 
for payment of the interest, on the condition that “ these 
payments should cease should the dominion of the Belgic 
provinces pass from the King of Holland.” On the seve- 
rance of Belgium from Holland, the King of the Nether- 
lands refused to make any farther payments ; but the 
English Government continued to do so, under this gua- 
rantee, on behalf of Belgium. This was objected to by 
the Opposition ; and the Conservatives, deeming this a 
favourable opportunity for coalescing with the Radicals, 
brought forward a special motion on the subject, which 
was powerfully supported by Mr Ilerries, on the ground, 
that as the payment was only to continue as long as 
Holland and Belgium remained united, the fact of their 
being now separated terminated the obligation of pay- 
ment. On the other hand, it was contended by Lord 
Althorpc on the part of the Government, that the separa- 
tion contemplated in the treaty as the condition which 
was to terminate the obligation of payment was a separa- 
tion vi et armis, by foreign interference, and not such 
as had actually occurred, by the voluntary separation of 
the component parts of which the united state was com- 
posed. There was much to be said on both sides, and 
the legal authorities themselves were divided on the sub- 
ject. But as the more honourable course undoubtedly 
was to hold the obligation still in force, it must be 
considered as a creditable circumstance to the national 268. ’ ’ 

faith that the House of Commons supported Ministers,^ 
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Distracted 
state of Ire- 
land, and 
resistanco 
to tithes. 


^ Ann. Ree. 
1832,221. 


8 Pari. Deb. 
Feb. 6, 
1832; Ann. 
Reg. 1832, 
221 . 


though only by a majority of 20, the numbers being 239 
to 219. 

But all subjects of anxiety in the year 1832 sank into 
insignificance in the British empire, after the Reform Bill 
had passed, compared to that furnished by the distracted 
state of Ireland. That unhappy country, the victim, in 
one age, of British injustice, in another of British indul- 
gence, had only become more distracted with every con- 
cession made to its demands. “ Confusion and threatened 
rebellion,” says the annalist, “ had no sooner accomplished 
emancipation, than it commenced the same work to destroy 
the Protestant Church. The same organised tumult and 
menaced dis.solutiou of the bonds of society, which had 
been employed to open the doors of Parliament, and of 
the Government offices in 1829, was directed to batter 
down the Church in 1831 and 1832. One demand con- 
ceded immediately became the parent of a new one ; and 
agitation, like love, had an appetite which grew by what 
it fed on.”i The system now adopted was an organised 
resistance to tithes, which, being everywhere engrossed by 
the spiritual guides, was universally and implicitly obeyed. 
So general had the evil become that it excited the 
anxious attention of Government, who, in the speech 
from the throne in February 1832, made his Majesty 
say, — “ In parts of Ireland a systematic opposition has 
been made to the payment of tithes, attended in some in- 
stances with afflicting results, and it w'ill be one of your first 
duties to inquire whether it may not be possible to effect 
improvements in the laws respecting this subject, which 
may afford the necessary protection to the Established 
Church, and at the same time remove the present causes 
of complaint.” 2 

In consequence of this recommendation, committees 
were appointed in both Houses of Parliament, who col- 
lected an immense mass of evidence, and revealed a state 
of things which would have been absolutely incredible if 
not supported by incontrovertible proof. It appeared 
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that what was everywhere demanded was the entire and chap. 

unqualified abolition of tithes, upon the ground that it 1 

was paid by Catholic cultivators to Protestant clergymen. 

It never occurred to these recusants that, though paid in Declaration 
the first instance by the peasantry, the burden in reality ment on the 
fell upon the Protestant landlords, because it formed a Smmen.** 
deduction from their rents, just as the property-tax which 
was paid in England during the war did. Earl Grey, 
however, set his face decidedly against any such change, 
and declared it to be the firm intention of Government, 
before introducing any change, to make the law respected. 

The committee reported, “ that with a view to secure the 
interests both of the Cbureh and of the country, such a 
change, to be safe and satisfactory, must involve a com- 
plete extinction of tithes, including those belonging to lay 
impropriators, by commuting them for a charge upon j 
land, or an exchange for an investment in land, so as effec- Lords’^t- 
tually to secure the revenues of the Church, and at the on 
same time remove all pecuniary collisions between the lusd, p. 2 . 
parochial clergy and the occupiers of land.”^ 

There can be no doubt that this report was founded 
on the true principles on the subject, and that in no Reflections 
other way than by commuting tithes into a rent-charge comnSnda- 
on land payable directly by the landlord, or estates 
belonging solely to the Church, is it possible to settle the 
question on a satisfactory footing, in cases where the 
clergy and any considerable part of their parishioners 
belong to different religious persuasions. Experience 
has entirely settled this question, for the system thus 
proposed to be introduced is nothing but a copy of that 
established two hundred years before in Scotland by 
the decrees arbitral of Charles I., and which, in a coun- 
try at that period torn by the most violent religious 
feuds, has, so far as the temporalities of the Church 
go, ever since induced entire peace and concord in the 
country. By the simple expedient, too, of making the 
rent-charge vary every seven or ten years, according to 
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CHAP. 

XXXI. 


1832 . 


15 . 

Valuable 

facts 

brought oat 
in tM evi- 
dence, and 
the debate. 


the average price of grain in the preceding period, the 
provision for the clergy can be effectually guarded 
against the risk of being lessened by a change in the 
value of money, as has been experienced with some 
degree of hardship from the want of such a clause in the 
settlement of the tithe question in Scotland. But the 
expression in the report, and which was reiterated by 
Mr Stanley (now Lord Derby) in his speech in intro- 
ducing the remedial measures of Government in the 
House of Commons, that “ the extinction of tithes ” was 
intended, had a very pernicious effect, as inducing among 
the inconsiderate persons likely to be affected by the 
measure the belief that the burden was to be entirely 
removed, not transferred, as Government intended, in a 
direct form to the landlord. 

The debate on this subject is chiefly valuable from the 
important evidence which it brought out of the dreadful 
state of the country, and the war to the knife which had 
been set on foot by the Catholic clergy to stop the pay- 
ment of tithes to their Protestant brethren. The arrears 
of tithes due and irrecoverable in the four dioceses of 
Ossory, Leighlin, Cashel, and Ferns, were computed at 
£84,954 ; and the following was the description given 
by Mr Stanley of the state of the clergy thus deprived of 
their sole means of subsistence : “ As to the reviled 
clergy, the men who are described as living in ‘ luxury, 
idleness, and ease,’ they were living, some in fear of a pri- 
son for debt, as they had received no money for many 
months, many more in fear of their neighbours, and not 
a few in fear of seeing their children starve before their 
eyes. Sometimes there would come in by night a pig or 
a bag of meal from some pitying friend, and by day the 
clergyman might be seen digging for bare life in his gar- 
den with his shoeless children about him, while his wife 
was trying within the house whether the tattered clothes 
would bear another and another patch. 

“ The mode of resistance adopted was such as rendered 
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it extremely difficult to deal with the recusants. Every 
plan was fallen upon by which the action of the law 
might be traversed. Tithe-proctors and process-servers 
were violently assailed, impediments interposed to pre- 
vent the seizure and sale of cattle — in short, everything 
done which could be displayed by a whole population 
acting as one man against the payment of a claim legally 
due. They had posts and signals to give warning of the 
approach of the police, on the appearance of whom the 
cattle were locked up ; and when seized, poinded, and 
sold, they were bought up for the owners. Sucli was the 
general intimidation and the risk run in enforcing the 
law, that attorneys could not be got to act, nor sheriff- 
officers to make seizures in the disturbed districts. 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 

1832 . 

16 . 

Continued. 


and the clergy were deprived of the last resource for 
the support of their families ; for such was the risk to 


which they were exposed, that no offices would insure 
their lives. Many of the witnesses stated that they 
knew Established clergymen in want of the common 


necessaries of life. Sir John Harvey said, ‘ A gentleman 
with whom I am well acquainted told me that he had 
just been sending a sheep, and a few potatoes, and a 
small note, to a gentleman who was formerly in compara- 


tive affluence, and that he had neither a shilling nor a 


pound of meat or bread in his house.’ The Archbishop 
of Dublin said, in his evidence before the Lords’ com- 
mittee, ‘ As for the continuance of the tithe system, it 
must be at the point of tlie bayonet — it must be through 233 .’ 
a sort of chronic civil war.’ ” ^ 


The remedy which Government proposed for this 
wretched state of things was to authorise the issue from Go%ern- 
the consolidated fund of such sums as might be necessary on the aub- 
to relieve the immediate necessities of the clergy of}j^“eiri 
Ireland, to be at the disposal of the Lord- Lieutenant, °pp®““o“* 
and in return to be empowered to levy the arrears of 
tithes and of composition for the year 1831. Prece- 
dents for this existed in the years 1786, 1799, and 1800. 
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CHAP. Another proposal was to establish generally a system of 
fiommutation of tithes by compulsory authority over the 
1832. ■whole island. These proposals were violently resisted by 
the Catholic members for Ireland, especially the last, as 
it threatened to establish in some form or another the 
burden of tithes for the benefit of the Protestant clergy. 
The bill was carried in the Commons, however, by a 
majority of 124 to 32, so strongly had the necessity of 
the case impressed itself on the minds of the House. Mr 
O’Connell loudly protested against the bill. “ The people 
of Ireland,” said he, “ are determined to get rid of tithes, 
and get rid of them they will. They have triumphed 
over the Duke of Wellington, and they are not afraid of 
being conquered by the Irish Secretary. No power in 
England can put down the combination against tithes. 
They may perhaps change its shape, or make it disappear 
I ParU Deb. for a day ; but unless some measure of essential relief and 
*09; Ann. amelioration is granted, it will appear in another form, 
23 *l,’ 2 -f 9 .“’ and reappear with redoubled force. Then will be felt 
the ill effects of delaying justice to Ireland.” ^ 

Pending the discussion of this bill in Parliament, the 
increMed most violcDt agitatioD was kept up in the country, in order 
to produce that intimidation which had succeeded so 
couu*try.^''° Well with CathoUc Emancipation and the Reform Bill. 
O’Connell’s first measure was to propose to the Irish 
members, by cireulars from the Irish Association, that 
they should assemble at Dublin in a national council to 
concert measures in common. The authority of the great 
agitator, however, was not as yet so thoroughly estab- 
lished as to make all Ireland submit to his dictation, and 
this project failed. Recourse was immediately had to rural 
agitation ; and to give it force and unity the Association 
intrusted to Mr O’Connell a petition to Parliament, 
which called on them to take measures for the “ instant 
and total abolition of tithes and church-rates in Ireland, 
as the only way of stopping the effusion of blood.” To 
prove the reality of the danger if their demands were not 
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instantly complied with, the agitators, not content with chap 

individual intimidation, proceeded to public denunciations 1 

affixed to the chapel doors. To a chapel in the county of 
Meath was affixed, in April, the following notice : “ Keep 
up your courage, and persevere. There are forty thou- 
sand men well prepared, and firmly resolved to join you 
in the counties of Wexford and Carlow. Send notice to 
New Ross and Graigue, and they will be with you in a 
few hours. Any man that pays tithes, or does not join 
you to defeat the supporters of that damnable imposi- 
tion, is a traitor and an enemy to the country, and you 
ought to pour the vials of your wrath immediately upon 
him. N.B. — Any person that takes down this bill will 
incur the displeasure of the supreme decree.” Similar 
notices were generally posted over the country, and reso- 
lutions were openly voted at public meetings, that if the i ,, 
police should interfere to aid in the collection of tithes, 
they should share the fate of the police at Knocktopher, 
where, in the preceding year, twelve of them had been Ti. 111. 
slain.i 

The scene of predial violence and bloodshed which fol- 
lowed those savage denunciations had never been parallel- Frightful 
cd in Europe, save in the Jacquerie of France, and the worst M'd wn- 
excesses of the insurrection of the boors in Germany. The 
unhappy expression in the report of the Lords’ committee, 
that nothing short of a “ complete extinction of tithes” 
would pacify Ireland, was considered as a sufficient warrant 
not only for resisting payment of them, but for committing 
every crime in the course of the resistance. “ An archdea- 
con in the neighbourhood of Cashel,” says the Liberal his- 
torian, “ had hoped to establish a commutation with his 
parishioners, but now they refused his terms — came up to 
liim in a field in sight of his own house, where several 
persons were ploughing, and beat his head to pieces. If 
any resident, pressed by conscience, by fear of the law, or 
by regard for his pastor, paid the smallest amount of 
tithe, in the most secret manner, his cattle were houghed 
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CHAP, in the night, or his house burned over his head, or his 
flock of sheep hunted over a precipice, and lay a crushed 
heap in the morning. There was a sound of a horn at 
that time which made men’s flesh creep, whether it was 
heard by day or by night ; for those wlio took upon them 
to extinguish tithes, now boldly assembled their numbers 
by the sound of the horn, and all those who heard it 
knew that murder, or arson, or mutilation was going on. 
Capture, special commissions, and trials were useless ; 

1 Mart. ii. witncsses dared not to give evidence, jurors dared not 
Ann. Bes. attend. On the very chapels, notices were now posted 
1832, 28 , insurgents, and no one dared to take them 

down.” 1 

In the beginning of February, the Irish government, 
ineffMtuai in terms of the Peace Preservation Act, proclaimed vari- 
tho oov! ous baronies in Tipperary — that is, declared the stringent 
eminent, provisioos of that Act for the preservation of the peace 
in force ; and at the same time the most vigorous mea- 
sures were adopted to increase the police and the military 
in the disturbed districts. But they were of such extent, 
and so large a proportion of the peasantry were engaged 
in the conspiracy, that their efforts had very little effect. 
To enforce the law, the assistance of one part of the 
people is indispensable to compel the obedience of the 
other part ; but where they are all interested in violating 
it, there is nothing so difficult as to cause authority to be 
respected. La Vendee and Spain proved that even the 
greatest military force, without such support, can scarcely 
eflect that object. The proclamations of Government had 
no other effect but to cause the insurrection to assume a 
more threatening form, and run into still more dangerous 
excesses. In Westmeath, a body of two hundred armed 
men assembled, and in open day assaulted a police 
station. In Donegal, huge bodies of armed men 
marched in military array, compelling landlords to sign 
obligations not to exact tithe, and to lower rents. In 
Kilkenny, the people rose en masse, and dividing them- 
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selves into small detachments, committed the most fright- chap. 
ful atrocities on the unhappy inmates. Here they cruelly 
abused a farmer and his wife because they would not 
giro up their daughter, whom they at last discovered 
and carried off. There a farmer having refused to sur- 
render a pair of pistols to these bloodthirsty wretches, 
they dragged him to the fire, and put his naked soles upon 
the live turf till their object was accomplished. A tenant 
ejected for non-payment of rent was sure of his revenge : 
if a new tenant entered, he had only to expect that his 
property would be committed to the flames, and he him- 
self shot. The terror which was thus universally propa- 
gated, was sure to secure impunity to offenders, for those 
who saw the atrocities gave no information ; and if the , 
police heard of them, witnesses would not give evidence 
on trial, nor Juries convict oven upon the clearest evidence, ii. I’li. 
if given.^ 

While the Protestant clergy were reduced to the last 
stages of starvation and despair by these atrocious pro- Renewed 
ceedings, the agitators held them forth to the people as re- ^Itatora, 
veiling in luxury and plenty. At a county meeting of Catho- gross'frue- 
lics, held at Cork, it was unanimously resolved, “That it is 
a glaring wrong to compel an impoverished Catholic people 
to support in pampered luxury the richest clergy in the 
world ; a clergy from whom the Catholics do not experi- 
ence even the return of common gratitude ; a clergy who 
in times past opposed to the last the political freedom of 
the Irish people, and at the present day are opposed to 
reform and a liberal education of their countrymen.” At 
every meeting for the sale of distrained effects, two or 
three thousand persons assembled, whose numbers and 
menacing aspect deterred any one from becoming pur- 
chasers, so that the recovery of the tithe was rendered 
impossible. At a public meeting of Catholics held at 
Carlow, it was resolved, “ That the great body of the 
people of Ireland are reduced to a state of misery unpar- 
alleled in the history of the world — misery attributable 
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CHAP, chiefly to the odious tithe system, and to the rapacity of 
the majority of the clergy, who have neither afiection for 
1832. fciieir country, nor feeling for their fellow-creatures. That 
it is inconsistent with common reason and with human 
understanding to compel a Roman Catholic population to 
1 Mart ii support ill gorgeous splendour, in luxury, laziness, and 
ni; Ania. eusc, a hoido of bishops and parsons, whose only employ- 
ment is to spoliate the property of the people, and to 
traduce and malign their priests and religion.” ^ 

^ It is a very curious circumstance, strikingly illustrative 
Smaif of the foreign and sacerdotal influence at work in getting 
t^^meare up this disastrous agitation and resistance to the law, 
to e^h, and owing to tliG cxtrcme subdivision of land in Ireland, 
nature^^® tho tithe, cven though paid by the peasantry, was in most 
cases a burden hardly perceptible. In the parish of Car- 
low, the sum owing by 222 defaulters was a farthing 
each. In some cases the charges upon land amounted 
only to 7-1 2ths of a farthing. Mr Littleton, the Irish 
Secretary, stated in Parliament that the smaller sums 
were often paid by three or four persons, and the highest 
s Pari Deb chavgc was against those who owed individu-^ 

xxx, 578. diiy about twopence^ ^ The impost, therefore, was per- 
fectly trifling, and formed no real burden on the people : 
they were miserable enough, but not owing to the tithes, 
but an entirely difierent set of causes, which the agitation 
tended only to aggravate. The transference of the collec- 
tion of the tithes from the clergy to the exchequer had pro- 
duced no real benefit. The royal officers were resisted 
as obstinately and universally as the tithe-proctors of the 
clergy had been : out of £104,285, the arrears of 1831, 
only £12,000 was collected, and that, as the report bears, 
“with great difficulty and some loss of life.” Meanwhile, 
the resistance to tithe, and the warfare against the clergy, 
who were reduced to the last stage of starvation, continued 
with unabated vigour in every part of the country : one 
minister was shot dead on his lawn, and a drover, conduct- 
ing cattle belonging to a clergyman to a neighbouring 
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fair, murdered on the high-road. With truth did O’Con- c hap . 

ucll say, in a letter at this period addressed to the 1 

Reformers of Great Britain, though not in the sense thati^^”^^ 
he intended — “ There is blood on the face of the earth, p^^f’Deb' 
human blood profusely shed. Will it sink into the earth ■'>73,^ 
unnoticed and unregarded, or will it cry to Heaven for ii. lis, ih. 
retribution and vengeance % ” ^ 

“ Blow, blow, yc winds, with heavier gust ’ 

And freeze, tliou bittei -biting frost ' 

Descend, ye chilly siuothcring snows ’ 

Not all your rage, as now united, shows 
Moiu haid unkindiiess, iiiirclentiiig, 

Vengeful malice unrcpenting, 

Tliun bcaven-illummed man on brother man bestows* 

See stem Opprchsion’s non gripe, 

Or mad Ambition’s goiy hand, 

Sciuling, like bloodhounds from the slip, 

Woe, want, and muider o’er a land * 

In the midst of these horrors, the Parliament was pro- 
rogued by the King in person on tlic 16th August. In Speech of 
tlie closing spcecli liis Majesty said, '‘I have still to mor^gufng" 
lament the continuance of disturbances in Ireland, not- 
withstanding the vigilance and energy displayed by 
my government in the measures taken to repress 
them. The laws which have been passed in confor- 
mity vith my recommendation at the beginning of the 
session, witli respect to tlic collection of tithes, are well 
calculated to lay the foundation of a new system, to 
wliicli the attention of Parliament, when it again as- 
sembles, will be of course directed. I recommend to you 
during the recess the most careful attention to the pre- 
servation of the public peace, and to the maintenance of 
the authority of the law in your respective counties. I 
trust that the advantages enjoyed by all my subjects 
under our free constitution Mull be duly appreciated and 
cherished; that relief from any real causes of complaint 
Mull only be sought through legitimate channels that all ‘-^ 76 .' 
irregular and illegal proceedings will be discountenanced 

* Burns. 
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and resisted ; and that the establishment of internal tran- 
quillity and order •will prove that the measures which I 
have sanctioned have not been fruitless in promoting the 
security of the State, and the content and welfare of my 
people.” 

The registration of electors under the Refonn Act 
began in August 1832, and proved a very great improve- 
ment. It was soon found that the fixing of the electors 
in their respective rights before the contest began, both 
facilitated extremely the tabing of the votes, and dimin- 
ished proportionally the duration and costa of the contest. 
The expense of the struggle in the registration courts 
proved indeed in many cases very considerable, and was 
much complained of ; but it has much diminished in the 
progress of time, after repeated contests had tested the 
strengtli of the opposite parties in almost every locality, 
and opposition was confined to those places where there 
was some prospect of success. Even from the first 
it was a very great advantage to have the roll arranged 
before the polling commenced, and the double strain 
avoided of enrolling the voters and taking the votes at 
the same time. Scarcely less w'as the improvement 
effected by confining the polling to two days in counties, 
and one in boroughs, — a period which, by a subsequent 
act, was reduced to one in both, and which experience has 
proved is amply sufficient, when proper arrangements 
have been made, to take the sense even of the largest 
constituency. When the rapidity with which the poll is 
now taken, even in the greater counties, is considered, it 
appears almost inconceivable how men submitted so long 
to the innumerable evils of having it kept open, as it 
sometimes was under the old system, for fifteen successive 
days. Much was expected by the ardent Reformers from 
the new system in diminishing the frequency of corruption 
among the electors, but these hopes not only proved 
fallacious, but have ended in the most bitter disappoint- 
ment. Bribery has gone on steadily increasing with 
every successive election wliich has taken place since the 
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passing of the Reform Bill, until at length, in the Par- chap. 
liament that displaced Lord Derby and reseated the 
Whigs in power in 1852, it had come to such a point 
that fifty-two returns were challenged on that ground 
alone. It is easy to sec it can never be otherwise 
under the present system, and that the evil will only 
be increased by lowering the suffrage. To expect to 
diminish bribery by enlarging the circle of electors, is 
to look for the diminution of sin by increasing the 
number of sinners. 

Another feature, hitherto little known in the British 

. 25 

empire, now made its appearance, and suddenly rose to system of 
portentous magnitude — that of requiring pledyes from piedgerfrom 
candidates as to how they are to vote upon all the lead- 
ing questions of the day. This system of reducing repre- 
sentatives to delegates, so sorely experienced in demo- 
cratic states, and which, by its continued operation, had 
destroyed the independence and ruined the liberties of 
Poland, was not altogether unknown in England under 
the old constitution, but it was confined to a few great 
towns and noisy constituencies, and could not bo consi- 
dered as a public grievance. It was too agreeable, how- 
ever, to the pride of man, and too likely to gratify indivi- 
dual ambition, not to be largely embraced, now that these 
great towns and noisy constituencies had, through their 
own members, or those whom they influenced, obtained 
the majority in the legislature. Accordingly, from the 
very first it was adopted as a fixed principle of action by 
the Liberal committees who directed the new constitu- 
encies. The Livery of London set the example in resolu- 
tions, which deserve to be recorded for the open avowal 
of the principle of delegation which they contain.* This 

* Resolved, 1. That for one man to represent another, means that he is to 
act for that other, and in a manner agreeably to his wishes and instructions. 

‘‘ 2. That members chosen to be representatives in Parliament ought to do 
such things as their constituents wish and direct them to do. 

3. That, therefore, those to whom the law now commits the sacred trust 
of the power of choosing members who are to represent their non-voting neigh- 
bours as well as themselves, ought to be scrupulously faithful to choose no 
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example was immediately followed in all the other great 
towns and new constituencies ; and to the influence of 
this circumstance, great part if not the whole of the sub- 
sequent changes in the policy of the British empire are 
to be ascribed. The pledges taken were chiefly to bind 
the representative to vote for the repeal of particular 
taxes, such as the house-tax, window-tax, duty on corn, 
spirits, tea, or sugar, which immediately affected them- 
selves, without inquiring for a moment how the deficiency 
was to be supplied, or the national armaments maintained 
without these taxes. The exaction of these pledges, which 
was almost universal in the new constituencies, had a most 
important eficct on the composition of Parliament, and 
greatly augmented the Reform majority. The Conserva- 
tives nearly all refused to take the pledges, and were in 
consequence in great part thrown overboard in the very 
outset ; and the majority M ore tied to a course of conduct 
by persons ignorant of, or indifferent to, the effect it 
might have upon the fortunes, or even existence, of the 
country. The Liberals gained a great accession of 
strength in Parliament in the first instance by this circum- 
stance, but they experienced nothing but embarrassment 
from it in the end, for it brought them under the rule of 
an ungovernable majority in the House of Commons, 
whose votes, being determined by the dictates of rash and 
ignorant constituencies given beforehand, could neither 
be directed by reason nor sw'ayed by influence. The 
least consideration must show every candid mind that a 
popular legislature, where the majority is thus directed 
by pledges, so far from being a benefit, must always 
prove one of the greatest curses which can afflict society. 

man on whom firm reliance cannot be placed that he will obey the wishes and 
directions of his constituents. 

“ 4. That a signed engagement should bo exacted from the member that ho 
would * at all times and in all things act conformably to the wishes of a majo- 
rity of his constituents deliberately expressed, or would at their request resign 
the trust with which they had honoured him .’” — London Resolutions, Oct. 17, 
3832 ; Ann. Reg., 1832, p. SOO. 
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What should we think of a court of law, whore the judges chap. 
and jury, before they heard the evidence in every case, or 
knew anything about its merits, were bound ah ante to 
give certain decisions in every one of them according to 
the dictates of a crowd of noisy occupants of shops and 
houses rented below L.20, in general as ignorant of thesoo.’ 
merits of each case as themselves % ^ 

The registrations were all completed in October, and 
the elections took place in the end of December and bo- Resnit’of 
ginning of January. Parliament was dissolved on the eiectlous. 
3d December, and the new writs were returnable on the 
29th January. The elections, upon the whole, went off 
more quietly and with less violence than had been antici- 
pated, and it is not surprising that it was so. The Libe- 
rals had in general acquired so decided a majority that 
they were secure of victory; violence and intimidation were 
no longer required, and therefore they were not resorted 
to. The greater part of the seats were secured with case 
for the Reformers by decided majorities. Ignorant of the 
decisive change which had been worked by the Reform 
Bill in boroughs, the Conservatives started candidates in 
most of the great towns, but they were generally flefeated. 

The whole twenty members for London and its suburban 
districts were returned in the Liberal interest, and Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds did the same. All the 
boroughs in Scotland, twenty in number, returned Liberal 
members, and the great majority of the Irish seats were 
carried by the same interest. In a few instances, much 
to the disappointment of the Reformers, who expected to 
have carried the whole boroughs in the empire. Conserva- 
tives got in. Sir R. Vivian, who had been distinguished 
by his resistance to reform, was at the head of the poll 
in Bristol, and Lord Sandon, a moderate Tory, preserved 
his seat for Liverpool ; but that was known to be owing to 
the number of the old freemen in these cities, and afforded 
no test of the opinions of the new constituencies. Upon the 
whole, it was calculated, when the returns were all made, 
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CHAP, that the Liberals had a majoritj of at least five to one in 
the House of Commons ; there being scarce 100 Tories in 
1833. ^ House of 658 members. The victory was complete ; 

to all appearance the Conservative interest was irrevocably 
and for ever destroyed in the Lower House. So far the 
Reform Bill had completely answered the expectations of 
its supporters ; but from the decisive nature of their 
triumph a new source of anxiety was opened up to them. 
They had destroyed one set of opponents only to rear 
up another still more formidable ; it was already doubt- 
ful how far the Whig Ministry could withstand a combi- 
nation of the English Radicals and Irish Catholics ; and 
whether the latter, by threatening such a coalition, might 
’ Ann.^Reg. not be in a condition to dictate their own terms to 
303.’ ’ Government, and acquire the entire command of the 

country.^ 

Parliament met on January 29, 1833, and after some 
Opening of discussioH, Mr Manners Sutton was elected Speaker by a 
Parliament. majority in opposition to Mr Lyttleton, wlio was 
supported by the Radicals. The session was opened by 
the King in person, who, with truth, said that “never at any 
time did subjects of greater interest and magnitude call 
for their attention.” The renewal of the Bank Charter, of 
that of the East India Company, the question of West 
Indian slavery, and the everlasting disorders of Ireland, 
all called for immediate attention. Important as these 
topics were, however, it was not upon them that the anx- 
ious attention of the country was fixed. It was the House 
itself which occupied every eye, engrossed every thought. 
This was the first reformed Parliament, and the object of 
universal interest was how it would conduct itself, and 
whether it would realise the extravagant expectations of 
good formed by the one party, or the gloomy denunciations 
of evil which had been uttered by the other. Intense 
was the anxiety with which the first debates at this, the 
most momentous crisis in British history, the turning- 
point in the whole policy, foreign and domestic, of the 
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empire, were regarded. Never, it may safely be affirmed, chap. 
were anticipations on both sides more signally disap- 
pointed. The terrors of the Conservatives were allayed 
by the division on Mr Hume’s amendment to the Address, 
seconded by Mr O’Connell, which was only supported by 
40 members, of whom 34 were Irish, out of a house of 
428. This division tested the strength of the ultra-Irish 
and Catholic party, when opposed by the united Whigs, 

Tories, and Radicals of the empire; as one which immedi- 
ately followed of 300 to 23, on a motion of Mr Cobbett , p^^., 
for the entire rejection of the Address, did of the extreme 
English Radicals. Sir R. Peel and the whole Conserva- i«3:’i;'Ann. 
tives, on both these occasions, gave tbeir whole strength 
to the support of the Government.^ 

Important as these divisions were, as testing the strength 
of the two extreme parties in the House of Commons Extreme 
from whom most danger was to be apprehended, they yet Tn^o'new 
yielded in consequence to the impression which the de- new “guia. 
bate on the Address produced upon the country. It lasted ee®“encr°' 
m'we nights — from January 30 to February 9 — and never 
were fervent hopes aud highly-wrought expectations more 
thoroughly disappointed than by its result. Wordiness 
was its grand characteristic ; and if there is anything more 
than another which wears out the patience and cools the 
fervour of political ambition, it is a copious effusion of 
words. When the French National Assembly, in a 
transport of enthusiasm, in August 1789, voted away the 
whole feudal rights, it was done in a single night. Im- 
mense was the good done by the Radical Reformers, though 
not in the way they intended, by the interminable speeches 
in which they indulged ; they at once disappointed the 
hopes of the revolutionists, and proved their own inca- 
pacity for real business, or the lead in any rational as- 
sembly. Even the constituencies for whose special edifi- 
cation these effusions were intended, were worn out by 
their length ; they began to fear that they would see 
realised on this side of the Atlantic, the occurrence often 
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CHAP, described in the records of the American Congress, in 

1 these words, “ Mr M. got possession of the floor on Tues- 

day night, and it is expected he will keep it during the 
remainder of the week.” The vigour and condensation 
of the old debaters from the unreformcd House stood 
forth in bright contrast to the long-winded harangues of 
the new members ; and men wakened, as from a dream, to 
the painful conviction that statesmanship is a profession 
> Ann. Reg. wliicli, liko cvorj other, requires a long apprenticeship, 
34 . ’ ’ and that in the contests of the forum, as of the field, 
victory will usually attend the banners of the old soldiers.^ 
The determination of the now members, however, espe- 
Reguiations cially from the great towns, to be heard was so great, and 
hoursTnX their obvious inability to condense their arguments so 
Co“^oM. that it led to a great and lasting change in the 

mode of conducting the public business of the House of 
Commons. “ It was not without reason,” says the an- 
nalist, “ that Sir Robert Peel had anticipated an over- 
whelming quantity of attempted legislation, in consequence 
of the new constitution of the House. Ministers them- 
selves saw it would be impossible to confine the session 
within any reasonable bounds, unless the working hours 
of the House were increased, and, if possible, the love of 
speech-making was laid under some restraint.” To 
accomplish these objects. Lord Althorpe, on tlie first day 
of the session, gave notice of certain resolutions, which 
were adopted, for increasing the business hours of the 
House of Commons. The Speaker was to take the chair 
at twelve o’clock, and proceed with private business until 
three, when the House was to adjourn till five, when the 
public business was to be proceeded with. Every petition 
was to be road, and one speech made on the motion that 
it be received, and one on that it should be printed, in- 
, stead of four, which were competent at present. The 
committees were to sit from nine to twelve, and from three 
to five, so tliat a member of the House in much request 
might have to sit seventeen hours successively each day. 
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So urgent was the case, that the proposals were agreed to 
without a division, and the House met for the first time at 
twelve o’clock on 27th February. This circumstance had 
an important cfiect upon the future proceedings of the 
reformed Parliament, for the weight of business ere long 
falling upon it was so prodigious that none but those 
practically trained to such endurance could withstand its 
pressure, and in the attempt to do so, the superiority of the 
trained debaters, as of old soldiers, or workmen in their 
respective vocations, was soon apparent.^ 

The first and most pressing business of the session was 
the state of Ireland, which had deteriorated so rapidly 
that something vigorous evidently required to be done 
if society was to be prevented from falling into a state 
of utter dissolution and anarchy. So far from Catholic 
Emancipation and the Reform Bill having had the effect 
which was anticipated from them, of appeasing the dis- 
content and remedying the grievances of that unhappy 
country, the effect of these measures liad proved just the 
reverse. With every step in advance made, the agitation, 
violence, and outcry had increased in a most frightful 
degree, and they had now reached a height unparalleled 
in any civilised state. Since the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill in 1829, serious crime overall Ireland had 
increased sixteen-fold in the short space of four years. 


* Lord Althorpe, in the House of Commons, gave the following appalling 
statement of the progress of senous crime during the last throe months of each 
year and first of 1833, m the province of Leinster, from 1829 to 1833 : — 


Years. 

Mulders 

llob- 

benes. 

Bur- 

glaries 

Burn- 

ings 

Houghing 

cattle. 

Serious 

assaults. 

Illegal 

notices. 

Injuries 
to pio- 
perty. 

1829, 

10 

60 

39 

31 

13 

45 

49 

44 

1830, 

15 

154 

94 

34 

20 

64 

79 

59 

1831, 

47 

152 

251 

29 

17 

89 

117 

67 

1832, 

44 

173 

532 

77 

31 

285 

197 

134 

1833, 

163 

487 

1827 

194 

70 

744 

913 

407 
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1 Ann. Reg. 
1833, 33, 
35; Pari. 
Deb., Feb. 
1, 1833. 


30. 

Coercion 
Bill for Ire- 
land. 


— Ann. Reg., 1833, p. 46. 
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CHAP. If Government was not to abdicate its functions altogether, 
and leave the country to the unrestrained violence of law- 
1833. jggg j-uffians, it was evident that something very vigorous, 
and altogether different from the old system of concilia- 
tion and concession to outrage, requii'ed to be done ; and 
Ministers, to their credit be it said, applied a remedy, 
as the result proved, of a most efficient kind. On 15th 
February, Earl Grey brought forward the celebrated 
CoEKCiOF Bill, which deserves to be noted as the first 
step in the right direction in the government of Ireland, 
and not loss certainly in his own fall. The debate which 
> Ann. Rog. ensucd was of the highest importance, and throws more 
’ light than any which had preceded it on the real state of 
Ireland, and the causes of its disastrous condition.^ 

On the part of Ministers, it was argued by Earl Grey, 
Argument Lord Althorpe, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr Stanley : “ The 
for uirco” bill now proposed is brought forward without the prelimi- 
ercion Bill, taking evidence by a committee, because the 

circumstances under which it is called for required no 
investigation, but are known to all the world. It is not 
with a secret conspiracy, directing its concealed attacks 
against the Government, that we have to do. The pow’ers 
demanded by Ministers are intended to repress a system 
of association wdiich proceeds openly under an organisa- 
tion, and is avowedly directed to the accomplishment of 
objects which at once destroy the peace and safety of the 
community, and threaten the unity and integrity of the em- 
pire; an organisation which, by means of armed bodies, vio- 
lates the rights of property, inflicts death for the purposes 
of terror and vengeance, and renders nugatory the law, by 
deterring prosecutors and witnesses, and intimidatingjurors. 
Neither past experience nor the present posture of affairs 
justify the expectation that a mere redress of grievances 
will restore peace to Ireland. It was confidently expected 
by ourselves that emancipation would produce tranquillity, 
and that Parliament would be allowed to pursue its course 
of further amelioration, without being disturbed by popu- 
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lar violence. But we have been grievously disappointed* chap. 
To allow such a pause did not meet the views of the pro- 
moters of agitation ; the sweets of power had been tasted 
bj the popular leaders ; the slow work of redress did not 
suit their wishes or purposes ; from that moment agitation 
was renewed, and the state of Ireland had become, and 
now is, more alarming and worse than at any former 
period. 

“ The new body of Irish volunteers, which has been ^ 
recently set on foot, threatens consequences still more Continued, 
alarming. There is a central Association in Dublin ; and 
for every parish in Ireland there are appointed three 
pacificators, one of whose duties is to enlist and enrol the 
neighbouring population, farmers and labourers, in associa- 
tions which should be under the direction of the central 
association. The declared object of this society was 
peace, and the protection of the country without the aid 
of police. Though at present unarmed, it was acknow- 
ledged they were to be ultimately armed ; and there would 
be established, by the influence of moral and physical 
agency, as a proof of revolutionary success, a National 
Guard, as in a neighbouring kingdom. This is the Asso- 
ciation, and its action depends on the breath of a single 
man. A Mr Steele, an active agent of these pacificators, 
has declared, ‘ If O’Connell should command us to have 
recourse to arms, blood, and convulsion, instead of our 
usual constitutional warfare, I would not order the Clare 
men to go into Cralloc Wood to cut down trees for pike- 
handles, but I would first send them to cut down the trees 
on my own domain, and would not myself be idle, nor a 
mere looker-on in the conflict.’ Such an Association, if 
suffered to exist, must lead to an abandonment of the 
whole powers and functions of Government : the throne 
thereafter must depend on the sufferance of the agitators. 

“ A still more material object of the proposed bill is to 
restore the authority of the law ; and this can be done Continued, 
only by extraordinary, and what at first sight may appear 
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exceptionable means. The ordinary tribunals have become 
almost powerless, by reason of the intimidation constantly 
exercised against prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors, who 
proceed in any way, however slight, against the crimes of 
the agitators. On the trial of the murderers at the last 
Kilkenny assizes, the jury, not agreeing, was dismissed. 
In half an hour, notwithstanding an agreement in the 
jury-room that the votes should be kept secret, the names 
of those for acquittal and those for conviction were printed, 
the former in black, the latter, who were designated jurors 
for blood, in red ink. At the Clonmcll assizes in October 
last, out of 265 jurors cited, only seventy-six attended, so 
great was the intimidation exercised against them. A 
gentleman had been murdered in sight of his own gate, 
in consequence of some dispute about tithes. His son- 
in-law was cited by the coroner to give evidence against 
the supposed murderers. His answer was, ‘ I will sub- 
mit to any penalty the Crown or law may impose upon 
me, but I will not appear at the trial, because I know, 
if I stand forward as a witness, my life will inevitably 
be forfeited.’ The Irish government received a formal 
notice from Kilkenny, that ‘ many gentlemen who have 
always been most conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties will not attend the next assizes, because they know 
that death will follow if they dare to act. Tl*ey care 
not what penalty is imposed upon them. It is the boast 
of the prisoners that they cannot under any circum- 
stances be convicted.’ No wonder that outrage had be- 
come triumphant. The catalogue of Irish crime during 
last year contains 196 murders, 465 robberies, 1827 
burglaries and attacks on houses, 455 boughings of cattle, 
2095 illegal notices, 425 illegal meetings, 796 malicious 
acts of destroying property, 753 attacks on houses, 280 
arsons, 3156 serious assaults. This catalogue, in lost 
lives alone, contains a greater loss than was sacrificed in 
the battle of Busaco, which delivered a kingdom ; or that 
of Algiers, which terminated Christian slavery ; or that 
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of Sfc Vincent, which saved England. The aggregate of chap. 
predial crimes over all Ireland last year was 9000 ; and — l-l 
great as this number is, it is rapidly and alarmingly on *’**'^‘ 
the increase. During the months of July, August, and 
September, the crimes in Leinster alone were 1279 : 
in the three following months they had risen to 1646. 

There is a system of demoralisation in Ireland now, 
such as never before existed in a country calling itself 
civilised.''" 

“ To meet these enormous evils. Government have 
adopted in the present bill the provisions of the 8th Continued. 
Geo. IV., c. 1, which empowers the Lord-Lieutenant to 
suppress the meeting of any assembly which should be 
deemed by him dangerous to the public peace, and to 
prevent the future meeting of such assembly, under any 
denomination whatever, under the penalties of a misde- 
meanour. Power is also to be given to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to declare, by proclamation, any district in a dis- 
turbed state, the elfcct of which was that all persons were 
to abstain from attending meetings, and prohibited from 
being absent from home from an hour after sunset till 
sunrise, without sufficient cause, under the like penalties. 

No meetings for petitioning Parliament to be held with- 

* Sir Robert Peel, who acted a truly patriotic part on tliis occasion, and lent 
tlic aid of Ins great talents to support the ministerial measure, gave the fol- 
lowing striking account of an incident in the course of Irish outrage which had 
fallen under his own knowledge . “ A man, a I'csident m the county of Clare, 
came to Dublin for the purpose of giving me information respecting the per- 
petrators of a certain outrage Though fully aware that he was marked out for 

vengeance by the friends of the person he had been the means of bringing to 
justice, the strong desire of revisiting his native spot, and embracing his wife 
and children, overcame every consideration of personal secunty. I knew the 
man’s danger, and earnestly advised him not to go. My advice, however, was 
not taken ; and some weeks after he had returned, an attack was made upon 
his house by eleven men, who, after much deliberation, had come with the 
deadly determination of immolating their innocent victim. They attacked the 
house while he was asleep, broke open the door, called out the man, and mur- 
dered him with pitchforks, in the hearing of his wife and child— a child only 
nine years of age. While he was still m the agony of death, the mother took 
the child, and, placing it in a recess beside the fireplace, she said— such was 
her heroic fortitude and almost incredible self-possession, even with the cries 
of her dying husband ringing in her ears — she said to the infant — ‘ You hear 
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out previous notice ten days before to the Lord-Lieu ten- 
ant, and his sanction obtained. Proclaimed districts are, 
to a certain extent, to be subjected to martial law, and 
the courts-martial composed of officers, not less than five ; 
and all holding commissions not less than two years, and 
above twenty-one years of age, are to be empowered 
to try all offences, except felonies. Any complaint or 
prosecution against the membersof these courts-martial are 
to be competent only before another court-martial, called 
for that special purpose. Power is to be given to officers of 
justice and military on duty to enter houses in searcli of 
arras, and persons refusing to produce them are to be sub- 
jected to the penalties of a misdemeanour ; and the writ of 
Habeas Corpus is to be suspended for three months after 
arrest in any proclaimed district. 

“ In vain have Government waited in the anxious 
hope that the returning good sense of the nation would 
put a period to these atrocities ; they have waited to no 
purpose. This is admitted by the Catholics themselves. 
The Rev. Nicholas O’Connor, parish priest of Mary- 
borough, said, in a letter to Lord de Vesci, ‘ In vain 
have we waited in hope of the returning good sense of 
the deluded, and have found, on the contrary, the well- 
disposed compelled by intimidation to join the disaffected, 

the cries of your dying father ; I shall certainly be tho next victim. When 
they have murdeied him, they will certainly murder me too : but I will struggle 
wdth them as long as 1 am able, that I may give you time to do what I put you 
here for. My last act shall be to put this lighted peat upon the hearth. Do 
you, by its glare, mark the faces of the murderers Mind you watch them nar- 
rowly, that you may know and be able to tell who they arc, and to avenge the 
cruel death of your parents. ’ As the unhappy woman said, so it fell out. The 
butchers, after completing their bloody work upon the man, murdered tho 
woman also. After a short but unsuccessful struggle with the ruthless mis- 
creants, she was dragged from the cottage, and slam upon the bleeding body 
of her husband. But the child had carefully obeyed the last injunctions of its 
mother, had closely scanned tho faces of tho murderers, was able to identify 
them, and by the evidence of that child, corroborated by other evidence, five 
of the wretches who perpetrated that horrid deed were convicted and hanged 
within a month after its perpetration. That child was for some years under 
my protection.” — Ann. Reg. 1833, pp. 61, 62 ; and Pari. De6., new series, vol. 

1 p 672. What a picture of a country, and of deeds impelled by religious am- 
bition ! Tho imagination of Dante never conceived anything more terrible. 
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or murdered, or terrified out of the country,’ Can the chap. 
House conceive three lines more pregnant with horror 1 
To the same purpose Dr Doyle, the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Kildare, says, in a pastoral letter to the clergy of 
his diocese, ‘ For several months past we have witnessed, 
with the deepest affliction of spirit, the progress of illegal 
combinations under the name of Blackfcet and Whitefeet 
within certain portions of these dioceses. Murders, blas- 
phemies, rash swearing, perjuries, robberies, assaults on 
persons and property, the usurpation of the powers of 
the State and of the rights of the peacable and well-dis- 
posed, are multiplied, and every day perpetrated, at the 
instigation of the devil, by the wicked and deluded men 
engaged in these confederacies.’ Such is the state of the 
country, such the powerless condition of the law, that 
peaceable and well-disposed individuals are obliged to join 
illegal societies, or forfeit their lives, or abandon their 
country. Can this state of things be called the British 
constitution 1 Strong measures are indispensable before i 
that constitution has a chance even of being established ; 
and stringent as the measure proposed is, it is not more jsssj Aim. 

1 IT* *1 r»T *1 

so than the overwhelming magnitude ot the evils to be38,sa. 
combated demands.” ^ 

On the other hand, it was argued by Mr O’Connell, 

Mr Sheil, and Mr Hume : “ No necessity whatever has Argument 
been shown for any bill of the kind now proposed, much man Catho- 
less for one which goes at one fell swoop to destroy the 
constitution over the whole of Ireland. The ‘ predial 
agitation,’ as it is called, in which all the disorders com- 
plained of originate, has no connection with political 
agitation, and does not require any measure like this to 
put it down. The true cause of all the.se disturbances is 
the refusal of Ministers to abolish tithes, and its real 
object is to prevent all expression of public sentiment in 
Ireland against their faithlessness and misgovernment. 

The bill is unnecessary, for all respectable evidence was 
against either its efficacy or necessity. No reliance can 
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be placed on the ex parte information communicated to 
the Irisli government by its subordinates ; but what says 
Sir II. Vivian, the commander of the forces in Ireland, 
when examined before the committee last year 1 ‘ The 

combination is directed against tithes at present, and if 
you could satisfactorily arrange the tithe question, you 
would, I should think, liave Ireland pretty quiet. Get 
rid of the first cause of excitement, and you will tranquil- 
lise Ireland in spite of agitation.’ It was stated in the 
evidence of Mr Barrington, the crown-solicitor, that the 
ordinary law is adequate to every purpose ; and the chief- 
justice’s address crowns the whole, in which he expresses his 
conviction that the actual law is sufficient. The attorney- 
general, too, threw in liis attestation, by declaring that a 
conviction liad taken place in thirty-eight cases out of 
tliirty-nine. The Government had admitted, too, in this 
very debate, tliat not a single juror had been injured, and 
that every jury but one had done its duty. Was this a 
reason for abolishing all juries 'i The committee on the 
state of Ireland reported in August last, but this report 
contained not one word on the unfairness of juries. 
There were trials for combinations against tithes in Dub- 
lin, Clonmell, Keny, and Cork, and in every one case 
convictions were obtained. Summon the gentry of the 
country to attend the assizes, fine them if they do not, 
and you will soon have the tribunals thronged. Provide 
your witnesses wuth due protection ; let them emigrate if 
needful, and you will have nothing to dread. 

“ The supporters of the bill have given the evidence 
only on one side. They have harrowed the feelings of 
the House by the recital of the most frightful murders, 
and they have carefully kept out of sight the provocations 
which led to these atrocities. The evidence before the 
committee contains the details of the gross acts of tyranny 
which had been perpetrated on the peasantry during the 
last three years, and which have at last goaded them on to 
the perpetration of these lamentable atrocities. Was it 
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to be wondered at that three poor uneducated men — chap. 
uneducated owing to your bad laws — should follow the 
example of injustice and oppression which you had set 
them ? They had heard of the torture to which your 
aristocracy had subjected their ancestors, — is it surprising 
that they in their turn should practise your inhumanity 1 
You recount the outrages committed by a few lawless 
ruffians, and with these you mix up the great mass of the 
people of Ireland, who are wholly innocent. Why put 
the whole people of Ireland under the provisions of this 
monstrous bill, when, even on the showing of Govern- 
ment, only a few districts required its application 1 Gal- 
way, Clare, Limerick, for example, are admitted to be 
tranquil, — why should they suffer for the misdeeds of Kil- 
kenny, Queen’s County, or Carlow ? The Government, 
not satisfied with establishing courts-martial amidst the 
scenes of outrage and horror, have erected them in the 
capital, where they have juries at their command, and not 
very stubborn judges, and where a conviction is as easy 
as an accusation. 

“ Have outrages been confined to Ireland ? Have 
not Nottingham and Bristol been the scene of the most Cont^ued. 
lawless devastations \ Have the Government on that 
account resorted to the same coercive measures in Eng- 
land"? No; and why ? Because the system of devasta- 
tion was local and partial. Why not apply the same 
principle to Ireland \ If insurrection exists, by all means 
strengthen the hands of Government to put it down, but 
let not them put the whole country out of the pale of the 
law for the outrages of a comparatively few. To secure 
the unjust and ruinous policy of Government respecting 
tithes is at the bottom of the whole. In vain is it asserted 
that the special powers conferred by this act are not to 
be exerted in support of the collection of tithes. The 
obstructing a clergyman in the collection of tithe is made 
a crime by it, and all crimes under felonies are to be 
tried by courts-martial. The army is already employed 

VOL. V. 2a' 
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in the collection of tithes ; it is now to adjudicate upon 
them. The act will thus have the effect of extorting 
an abominable impost bj means of martial law, and the 
officer of the array who has been employed one day in 
levying tithes is to try the wretched peasantry the next, 
for an offence in which his own feelings are so deeply 
engaged. 

“ It is said this bill is for the protection of the orderly 
people of Ireland. Supposing it is so, is it not reason- 
able to inquire whether those orderly people do not con- 
sider the remedy worse than the disease — whether they 
do not regard this rather a high price to pay for protec- 
tion 1 May they not think that the authorised breaking 
open houses by the police is as bad as the unauthorised 
breaking of houses by midniglit assassins ? Let the 
Whitefeet be put down, but let not the constitution 
be put down with them. This bill will only multiply 
the causes of discontent. If passed into a law, allegi- 
ance will thenceforth become, in the eyes of the Irish 
people, not a sentiment of duty, but a mere consideration 
of expediency. The people of Ireland have the strongest 
aversion to courts-martial ; no modification of such tribu- 
nals can lessen this detestation ; they remind them of 
1798. What a fearful power do the nightly domiciliary 
visits put in the power of the police or their confederated 
supporters, and what odious outrages may be committed 
under colour of it ! The persons taken on occasion of 
these visits are not to be put merely in the public jails, 
but they may be confined anywhere ! They may be 
thrust into dungeons or confined in cellars, where they 
may rot away unknown and unpitied ! What a triumph 
does this act give to the Tories over the Whigs ! When 
did the Tories ever bring in such an act 1 One of the 
worst things in this act is, that if an anti- Liberal or Tory 
Government should hereafter wish to have recourse to 
strong measures, they would only have to stop a little 
ghort of this precedent, and could then claim credit for 
not going the utmost length of Whig atrocity. 
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“ Personal liberty being abolished, the right of petition, chap. 
as a matter of course, is to share the same fate. The 
Lord- Lieutenant is to be empowered to prevent, whenever 
he thinks fit, a meeting for the purpose of petitioning ! Continued. 
When will ho ever “ think it fit ” to sanction such an 
assemblage 1 A couple of individuals are to be allowed 
to meet in a coffee-house, agree on a petition, and hawk 
it about from door to door for signature ; but is that the 
way in which the constitutional right of petitioning is to 
be exercised 1 The act tolerates nothing but hole-and- 
corner petitions, because its authors well know in what 
light such petitions are received when presented to this 
House. It does not absolutely prohibit petitioning — it 
does worse ; it renders it the object of ridicule. The 
press, too, is to be equally enslaved ; for any man discuss- 
ing the question of tithes, for instance, in a newspaper, 
and expressing sentiments obnoxious to the existing 
authorities, is liable, according to the Wliiteboy Act, to 
be transported for ‘ inciting to the commission of crime 
by words, gesture, or writing' Nay, so anxious are the 
framers of this bill to surpass all former precedents of 
despotism, that they have overturned the old and equit- 
able presumption in favour of innocence, and enacted that 
a man is to be presumed to be guilty unless he proves 
himself to be innocent. If arms are found in a man’s 
house, he is to be held guilty of a misdemeanour, unless 
he proves they are there ‘ without his knowledge, privity, 
or consent.’ How is he to prove such a negative % Gov- 
ernment in this bill requires a man, if he would avoid 
transportation, to prove his own ignorance , — a burden 
never yet laid upon an accused party by the jurisprudence 
of any country, ancient or modern. 

“ Trial by jury is, in the close of all, to be abolished, 
and the law administered by courts-martial ! Has, then. Concluded, 
the experience of this species of tribunals been so very 
favourable in Ireland, that they are to be selected par 
excellence to solve a difficulty inextricable by other 
means 1 Are there no reminiscences connected with these 
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when we think of them? Is the education, are the 
habits, age, or occupations of young men in the army such 
as peculiarly fit them for dealing in disturbed times with 
the delicate matter of political ofiences ? Officers are 
accustomed only to obey orders — to hare no opinion of 
their own — to be the armed hand by which Government 
acts. If Government directs, or, what is the same thing, 
is known to desire a conviction, what chance, with such 
judges, has a poor peasant of avoiding it t J urors may 
be challenged without risk ; but let a prisoner say a 
word against one of the four ensigns forming his court, 
and there is an end of all cliance of an acquittal. A bare 
majority is to convict ; the casting-vote of a youth of 
twenty-one, who has been two years in the army, and is 
dying for his lieutenancy, may decide the fate of a 
y’ari. Deb. prisoner — the ruin of a family. The disturbances do not 
1833; Ann! cxtcnd bcyoud a few counties, with a population of half a 
Rc|.^i833, jjjJPjqq fgj. tjigir misdeeds eight millions of the King’s 
subjects are to be put out of the pale of the law ! ” ^ 

The bill experienced very little opposition in the House 
Progress of Peers, so strongly had the necessity of the case im- 

t both pressed itself on the minds of the lords acquainted with 

Houses, gf iH-gtarrcd land. But it was otherwise 

in the House of Commons. There the bill, in all its 
stages, met with the most strenuous resistance, from an 
Opposition inconsiderable in point of numbers, but for- 
midable from its vigour, its perseverance, and the unscru- 
pulous manner in which it took advantage of every for- 
mality to delay the progress of the measure. The largest 
division it mustered was on the clause establishing courts- 
martial, in which several of the staunchest supporters of 
Ministers, particularly Mr Cutlar Fergusson and Mr Aber- 
cromby, voted against them ; the clause was only carried 
by a majority of 140, the numbers being 270 to 130. On 
the other clauses, the minority was reduced to the Irish 
Catholics and a few extreme English Radicals, and seldom 
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exceeded 40 or 50. So strenuous was the opposition, chap. 
however, which this small phalanx made, that the bill was 
above six weeks in getting through the Commons, and 
was only passed on 29th March, when the majority in its 
favour was 345 to 86. It was passed by the House of 
Lords by a majority of 40 — the numbers being 85 to,p^, 

45 ; not without some severe animadversions by the Con- March 29, 

. , • 1 April 1, 

servative peers on some amendments in the Commons, lassj Ann. 
which had, in their opinion, impaired the efficiency of the 
measure.^ 

In reviewing this memorable debate, remarkable not 
merely from the light it throws on the condition of Ire- Reflections 
laud at that time, but from its being the first occasion in eraon Act. 
which the split between the Whigs and Radicals, conse- 
quent on their common victory, became apparent, it is 
evident that the weight of argument was decidedly with 
the Government. There was a great deal of truth in 
what was so strongly urged by the opponents of the bill, 
but it did not meet what was urged in its support. It 
was true that great part of Ireland was comparatively 
quiet, and the outrages confined to certain districts, and 
that in the ordinary case it is unjust to coerce the inno- 
cent for the faults of the guilty ; but that did not meet 
the argument that the crimes committed in Ireland, being 
the result not of local grievances or heartburnings, but of 
a general combination acting under foreign sacerdotal in- 
fluence, and extending over the whole country, it was 
necessary to make the remedy as extensive as the disease, 
although the malady had only as yet broken out in parti- 
cular places, leaving it to the Lord-Lieutenant by procla- 
mations to fix its application in those districts where it was 
more immediately called for, which is just what the act did. 

It was true that courts-martial are in general little conver- 
sant with the rules of evidence, and little qualified to 
estimate its weight ; but it is not the less true that they 
are better qualified to do both than intimidated juries 
listening to terrified witnesses ; and if such a tribunal is 
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an exception to the constitution, let those answer for it 
whose systematic and organised violence rendered such 
an exception necessary. 

But whatever difference of opinion might exist a priori 
in regard to the wisdom or necessity of the act, the result 
soon proved to demonstration that it was the remedy 
suited to the disease. Its effect in arresting the crime 
and stilling the passions of Ireland was little short of 
miraculous. It at once did what the Liberals had so 
fondly anticipated and so confidently predicted from 
Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill. Swift and 
frightful as had been the increase of crime under the in- 
fluence of these unhappy stimulants to passion and in- 
citements to agitation, it was now almost equalled by the 
rapidity with which it diminished, from the application 
of this rude but effective measure of repression. The 
Lord-Lieutenant, as soon as the bill was passed, proclaimed 
the county of Kilkenny, including the city of the same 
name ; and such was the effect of the measure, that within 
two months serious crime had diminished in it to an 
EIGHTH of its former amount; it had declined from 121 to 
15 ! Over the disturbed districts of Ireland, the decrease 
of crime in May 1833, compared to March, was from 472 
to 162 !* There was no need to summon the courts- 
martial ; not one of them was held. The moment it was 

* Serious crimes committed in — 


Carlow, 


March 1833. 

19 

May 1833 

Kildare, 


22 

17 

Kilkenny, . 


121 

15 

King’s County, 


32 

22 

Longford, . 


9 

4 

Louth, 


37 

7 

Queen’s County, 


87 

38 

Westmeath, 


53 

21 

Wexford, 


25 

4 

Wicklow, . 


11 

1 

Meath, 

. 

56 

29 


Total, 472 162 


— Anvk. Reg., 1833, p. 83. 
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known that Government was in earnest, and that tri- 
bunals were ready to be called into action which were 
proof against intimidation and indifferent to agitation, 
the atrocious system was checked, and ere long died, for 
a time, a natural death. If ever a political truth was 
demonstrated by experience, it was the lesson taught the 
British empire on this occasion. ^ 

Desirous to redeem their pledge of introducing mea- 
sures for the practical amelioration of Ireland, hand in 
hand with those intended to check its withering agita- 
tion, Ministers next brought forward a bill for the re- 
form and improvement, as they deemed it, of the Irish 
Church. Lord Althorpe opened this measure in the 
Lower House on the 12th Febi’uary, and in so far as 
reduction went, it was certainly calculated to satisfy the 
wishes of the most ardent reformers. He began by stating 
the real amount of the revenues of the Irish Church, which 
had been the subject of unbounded exaggeration by the 
Radical and Catholic party, who had usually stated it 
at L.3,000,000 a-year. In reality, including the whole 
bishoprics, it was only L. 732,000, being less than a 
fourth part of that amount.* Upon this property the 
Government proposed to levy a peculiar income-tax, 
commencing at L.200 a-year, when 5 per cent was 
to be deducted, and rising to 15 per cent upon all above 
L.1200 a-year. A similar graduated tax was laid 
on bishops, and with the produce of both, estimated at 
L. 69,000 a-year, it was proposed to establish a fund, 
which was to come in lieu of church cess, which was to be 
abolished. Considerable reductions were also made on 
the revenues of the bishops, to take effect on the death 
of the present incumbents ; and ten bishoprics were to be 


1 Ann. Reg. 
1833, 83. 


45. 

Bill for the 
reduction of 
the Irish 
Church 
Establish- 
ment. 


* Bishops’ Sees, .... £130,000 
Beans and Chapters, . . . 2,200 

Livings, . . . . • 600,200 

Total, £732,200 

— Lord Althorpe’s Statement, Ann, Beg., 1833, p. 85. 
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I being deemed superfluous, adverting to the numbers of the 

persons of the Episcopal persuasion in Ireland. And 
in regard to lands belonging to bishoprics, it was provided 
that the bishop should be bound to grant leases for ever 
at a corn-rent, upon six years’ purchase being tendered 
to him. The quit-rent to the bishops was XI 00,000 
a-year, the real value to the occupant X600,000. This 
87,90; Pari, would Create a fund which he estimated at X3,000,000 
S 67 ,’ 6 * 76 . sterling, which was to be at the disposal of Parliament for 
the service of the State} 

This bill met with a very strong opposition in Parlia- 
Ar^unient mont, — from the Conservative members, as involving the 
by"'co*8er- principle of the spoliation of Church property, the begin- 
vatives. q|- French Revolution ; from the 

Radicals and Roman Catholic members, as not going far 
enough, and promising no substantial relief to the country. 
On the part of the Conservatives it was urged by Sir R. 
Inglis, Sir R. Peel, and Mr Goulburn : “ The tendency 
of this bill, its obvious intention, is not to obviate any 
existing abuses, but simply to gratify the spleen of the 
Government and the Roman Catholics at the Established 
Church. It is a mistake to say that the removal of 
church cess will relieve the Catholic tenantry ; it will only 
put money in the pockets of the landlords, nineteen twen- 
tieths of whom are Episcopalian, upon whom the burden 


* The following was stated at this time as the relative proportions of the 
members of the different religious persuasions in Ireland, but it was not 
founded on any Government enumeration ; and being mainly founded on the 
information of ecclesiastical parties interested, it is not altogether to be relied 
on . — 


Catholics, 
Episcopalians, . 
Dissenters, 


Total, 

Church Revenues, . 


6,436,000 

853,160 

665,540 


. 7,954,700 

. £865,525 


Benefices, . . . .1400 

In which no service performed, 157 


Had no Protestant, 

41 

Under 5, . 

20 

Under 25, . 

. 165 

Archbishops, . 

4 

Bishops, 

18 


The sees proposed to be reduced were Dromore, Clogher, Raphoe, Elphin, 
Clonfert, Killala, Kildare, Cork, Waterford, and Ossory. — Pari. Deb.^ xv. 
567, 570. 
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now does and ought to fall. What will it avail the pea- chap. 
sants that the bishops are abolished 1 They are sup- 
ported entirely by church lands, and are a burden on no 
one : they are resident, and supposing some of them have 
little to do, still they spend their revenues in the country, 
which cannot be said of the great majority of the lay 
proprietors. The logic of the bill is — ‘ Ireland is lan- 
guishing for want of a numerous body of resident proprie- 
tors who may spend their incomes on their estates ; wo 
will abate the evil by extinguishing ten who spend at 
present £40,000 or £50,000 a-year on their properties!’ 
Moreover, five of the bishoprics proposed to be abolished 
are taken from a part of the country where the majority 
of the people arc Protestants, and the Episcopal duties 
are as heavy and important as in any part of England. 

“ The otlier part of the bill is still more objectionable, 
and should be resisted to the very uttermost, for it goes Continued, 
directly to a confiscation of church property, and that too 
in a way based upon the most flagrant injustice. A 
fund of no less than £3,000,000 is to be created by forc- 
ing the bishops to sell their lands to tlie incumbents at a 
third of their real value ; and not content with this vio- 
lent step, the money so acquired is not to be applied 
to purposes of religion, charity, or education, but to the 
service of the State ! It will probably be carried to the 
credit of the consolidated fund, or be applied in extinc- 
tion of the National Debt. What is this but confiscat- 
ing church property to temporal purposes 1 the very first 
step taken in the French, Spanish, and Neapolitan revo- 
lutions, and the parent of all the iniquities and miseries 
which followed. The taxation of the clergy according to 
a graduated scale, is if possible still more iniquitous. 

When one class is singled out for peculiar and exclusive 
taxation, it is generally the richest one wliich is selected ; 
but here it is the poorest, the most destitute, the most 
injured class in the community which is subjected to this 
grinding oppression. The income-tax was thrown oflf by 
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CHAP, the nation because it imposed a burden insupportable 

1 in time of peace on the earnings of industry, even in 

the modified form of 5 per cent. It is now to be reim- 
posed in a graduated scale varying from 5 to 1 5 per cent 
upon one peculiar class, in consideration of that class 
being the most destitute and suffering in the community, 
against which, with persevering hostility, the whole efforts 
of the combination against tithes have with fatal effect 
been directed. And whom is the burden thus cruelly 
and iniquitously imposed, intended to relieve 1 The 
whom it is at present really borne, the 
784.’ ’ proper parties to sustain it, and against whom, as yet, at 

least, no hostile combination has been directed.” ^ 

Mr O’Connell’s speech on the bill was so curious and 
Mr O’Con- characteristic that part of it must be given in his own 
on tile bill. words : “ Lord Althorpe’s estimate of the revenue of the 
Church of Ireland is a hose delusion. The Govern- 
ment plan is one which only removes church cess, but 
relieves no other burden or grievance, and does not even 
suspend the war against the poor man’s pigs and tenth 
potato. Why then do I so warmly approve the measure 
so far as it goes ? Because it recognises an admirable 
principle from which now he cannot shrink ; namely, that 
where there are no spiritual wants, there is to be no 
spiritual receiver of tithes and church rentals, and there- 
fore I hail it with satisfaction. Indeed, Ministers have 
already acted on that principle. They have kept the 
vacant bishopric of Waterford like a dummy hand in 
whist, not filled by any actual person, and yet open to 
an occupant. On this excellent principle of no work, no 
pay, the noble lord has promised us ten other dummies 
in the Irish Church, and thus the property of these ten 
do-nothings will be available to the purposes of the 
State. To say otherwise, and maintain that the property 
of the Church should be applied only to ecclesiastical 
purposes, is a fantastical assertion which the common sense 
of every intelligent person in the country will reject with 
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scorn. Having made the admission of these excellent chap. 
principles, they may invest their ecclesiastical commission 
with as many cobweb forms as they please; that admission ^ ^ 

cannot be eluded, and will produce much more benefit 
(and I am anxious this should be understood elsewhere) f833',mT 
than may be apparent on the face of it.” ^ 

It may readily be believed Ministers did not implicitly 
adopt this dangerous argument in support of the bill I Argument 
but it was urged by Earl Grey, Lord Althorpe, and Mr its "up-" 
Stanley : “ There is no ground for denying the authority 
of Parliament to interfere with the property of the Church, 
as is proposed to bo done by tliis bill. It is from an act 
of Parliament that the Cliurch derived its power over the 
bishops’ leases ; and what an act of Parliament had given, 
an act of Parliament may take away. Being debarred by 
law from granting leases beyond twenty-one years, the 
bishop indemnified himself by perpetually renewing the 
leases, and taking a fine at each renewal. As this bill 
gives the Church the power of granting leases in perpetu- 
ity, it is a very great benefit to the tenant, and the Church 
would not be injured. The Church would receive and the 
tenant pay the same as at present ; but an estate in per- 
petuity, instead of one for a time limited, being carved out 
by the bill, a large fund is created; and is there any injus- 
tice in its being applied by the State to secular purposes'? 

“ With resrard again to the diminution in the number of 

o o 

bishops, the bill does not suppress bishoprics, it only con- Coutmued. 
solidates them. It eflfects an extension of dioceses in those 
cases where one bishop appears adequate to the duties 
heretofore performed by two ; and in all countries and in 
all ages, similar alterations on the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment have been repeatedly made, M'ithout exciting any 
attention. It has been done in Italy and Spain, coun- 
tries the most subject to ecclesiastical influence. The 
primate and bishops of Ireland had, when consulted on 
the subject, given it as their opinion, that if church cess 
was to be abolished, the least objectionable mode of sup- 
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CHAP, plying the deficiency ■would be by diminishing the number 
of bishops. No man can deny that twelve bishops are 
suflScient for Ireland, a country containing only 1400 
benefices, and not more than, at the utmost, a million 
of Episcopalian inhabitants. In the extensive diocese 
of Chester there are 1200 benefices; the highest number 
any bishop will have in his diocese will be 179. In 
England there are 22 bishoprics and 12,000 parishes; 

Ireland, at present, there are 22 bishoprics and arch- 
bishoprics for 1400 benefices. The disproportion is glar- 
io*t 103. ’ ing, and nothing in the whole constitution more obviously 
and loudly calls for reformation.” ^ 

The second reading of the bill was carried by a majo- 
Proiressof rity of 317 to 78, which may be considered as a pretty 
through fair test of the relative ‘strength of the Liberals and Con- 
Housea. scrvativcs in the Reform Parliament. But several of the 
members in the majority, who usually supported Ministers, 
declared at the time that they would in committee vote 
for the application of the surplus fund to ecclesiastical, 
not secular, purposes; and so strong was the feeling on this 
subject, that Mr Stanley, in committee, proposed that the 
surplus fund should be applied to ecclesiastical purposes 
only, and that benoficed clergymen in possession should 
be exempted from the progressive income-tax, which 
should attach only to persons vested after the date of 
the bill. By these changes, which were stigmatised by 
Mr O’Connell “ as the basest act which a national assem- 
bly could sanction,” the bill was deprived of the most 
objectionable features in the eyes of the Conservatives, and 
all who were attached to the Established Church ; and it 
July 8. was read a third time, and passed on the 8th July, by a 
majority of 274 to 94. In the Peers a more serious 
opposition ■«’as anticipated, as the Conservative party, 
notwithstanding the numerous peers created by the Whigs 
since their accession to office three years before, had still 
a majority in that House. In effect, although the second 
reading was carried in the Peers by 157 to 98, so 
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strongly had the necessity of the case impressed itself on chap, 

their lordships’ minds, yet in committee a subordinate 1- 

motion made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, that in the 
case of a suspended benefice the revenue should be 
applied to the building or repairing of the glebe-house, 
was carried against Ministers by a majority of two. So 
disconcerted were Government by this defeat — the first 
they had sustained since the passing of the Reform Bill 
— that Earl Grey declared it would be a matter of con- 
sideration for Ministers whether they should not throw 
up the bill and retire from office. Upon consideration, July so. 
however, the change was deemed not so vital as to justify 
the abandonment of the measure. Ministers retained 
office : and the bill, as then amended, was read a third 

. T i .. Deb. XIX. 

time and passed on the 30th July by a majority of 7(>i, s-’i. 
135 to 81.1 

Such M'as the conclusion of this great debate ; and the 
discussion of Irish affairs was terminated for the time New »>>”•»- 
by a measure of more real and practical importance con- joerreprd- 
nected with the collection of tithes in the country. The ‘‘‘ 
bill of last year, which had authorised Government to 
make certain advances to the Irish clergy, and invested 
them with the right to levy the tithes for their reimburse- 
ment, had totally failed in producing the desired effect ; 
or rather it had made matters greatly worse, because, by 
bringing a more formidable power into collision with the 
peasantry, it had both augmented the severity and en- 
hanced the heartburnings consequent on the collection. 

The sum collected, too, had been a mere trifle ; only 
£12,000 out of £91,000 of arrears. In these circum- 
stances, Ministers wisely determined to abandon the plan 
altogether, and in lieu of it they had recourse to the 
usual resource in cases of Irish insolvency — a contribution 
from Great Britain. The amount of tithes due and 
unpaid, for the last three years, exceeded a million 
sterling. To meet this great arrear, it was proposed to 
authorise the issue of exchequer bills to the extent of 
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CHAP. £1,000,000, to be repaid in ten years by the persons 
liable in the same, and with which the claims of those 
1U33. leaving right to tithes were to be paid under a deduction 
of 25 per cent for the tithes of 1831 and 1832, and 15 
per cent for those of 1833. The justice of this deduction, 
^ salvage in cases of shipwreck, could not be disputed, 
lieg m"' necessity of the case was so obvious that the bill 

I 4 u,’i 42 . ’ passed both Houses with very little opposition, and proved 
an unspeakable relief to the starving clergy of Ireland.^ * 
This closes the long catalogue of discussion on Irish 
RenUtions affairs, which occupied two-thirds of the first session of 
the reformed Parliament. The retrospect furnishes 
abundant subject for mournful reflection — not so much for 
what was done, as for what was left undone. The two 
great measures, the Coercion Bill and the grant to the 
destitute clergy, were obviously wise, and loudly called 
for by stern necessity, however objectionable they cer- 
tainly would have been under other and less pressing 
circumstances. But they were temporary palliations only ; 
they left untouched the root of the evil. The real causes 
which blasted the prosperity of Ireland, and had brought 
its inhabitants into such a deplorable situation, were the 
redundant population, the low price of agricultural pro- 
duce (the sole support of the people), the absence of any 
legal relief for the poor, the want of a resident gentry, 
and the absence of any public works or manufactories to 
absorb the overwhelming multitudes of the working classes. 
These were the real causes of the disease : the combina- 
tion against tithes, the predial atrocities, the intimidation 

Amount of Tithes due and unpaid, for years 1831 to 1833. 


Arrears, 1831, 

£112,185 

... 1832, 

300,000 

... 1833, 

600,000 

Church Tithes in arrear, 

£1,012,185 

Lay Tithes in arrear, 

222,578 

Total, 

£1,234,763 


—Lord Althorpe’s Statement \ Ann, Reg. 1883, p. 140-141. 
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of jurors and -witnesses, were merely inflammatory symp- 
toms appearing on the surface. What did Government 
do to remove these deep-rooted seats of evil, without which 
all attempts to relieve the distresses of the country in a 
lasting way must prove nugatory ? They resisted with 
their whole strength, supported by all Sir Robert Peel’s 
followers, any inquiry into the currency with a view to 
its extension and the raising of prices : they did nothing 
to establish poor-rates in a country overwhelmed by two 
millions of paupers ; when any movement in favour of 
emigration was made in the House of Commons, they 
got the House counted out ; and they contented them- 
selves with abolishing ten resident ecclesiastical land- 
holders, spending £50,000 a-year, in a country pining 
under the evils of absentee landholders ! All parties 
persisted in considering the evils of Ireland as political, 
when in fact they were social, and applying what they 
deemed remedies to the sufferings of the country, when 
in fact they were mere holocausts to disarm the hostility, 
or purchase the support, of a party in the House of Com- 
mons. And thus things went on from bad to worse, 
without one measure of real relief emanating from the 
legislature, until Providence, in pity of human infatua- 
tion, took the matter into its own hands, raised prices 
50 per cent by opening two huge banks of issue in 
California and Australia, and doubled the wages of la- 
bour, and thereby pacified the country, by this great mea- 
sure of relief, and sending, for a course of years, 200,000 
emigrants annually from the shores of the Emerald Isle.* 


* Although, from the defective nature of the returns, it is impossible to 
ascertain the exact annual amount of Irish emigration, wo are enabled, from 
facts furnished to the Emigration Commissioners, to approximate to the truth, 
and during the last four years the numbers who left Ireland are estimated to 
have been as follows : — 

In 1851, 254,537 


1852, 

1853, 

1854, 


224,997 

192,609 

150,209 


In consequence of this extraordinary movement, the population of Ireland 
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CHAP. This astonishing series of facts, the most momentous 
and instructive which the storj of these times has pre- 
1833 . gen ted, suggests one conclusion of general importance, of 
Wise mea- whicli many other illustrations will occur in the course of 
generic this Historj. Thus it is- paradoxical as it may ap- 
m^port pear, it is nevertheless true— that you may in general 
I" a popular jj^^asure the justice, necessity, and expedience of any 
^ measure brought forward in a popular legislature by the 
obstinate and impassioned resistance which it meets with 
from its opponents, and the languid support which it re- 
ceives from its friends ; and on the other, tliat there is 
no surer test of tlie irrational nature or ultimate danger 
of any change proposed, than the amount of general sup- 
port which it at first receives, and the feeble resistance 
which it has to encounter. The reason, though not ap- 
parent at first sight, is sufficiently obvious when stated, 
and a close observation of the progress of legislation in 
every free State will convince every impartial person of 
its truth. Measures of general utility may bless a na- 
tion, but they do not advance a party, and therefore 
no party supports them ; measures of party efficacy are 
generally nugatory to a nation, but then they promote 
the interests of a party, and therefore they meet with 
the most vigorous support from that party, and the 
most sturdy resistance from its opponents. Selfish views, 


has materially decreased. The census of 1841 shows that it then amounted 
to upwards of eight millions. It is at this moment, in all probability, less 
than six. From the figures which we have quoted, it is probable that the num- 
ber of emigrants will continue to decline, but there is one circumstance that 
seems to render this somewhat doubtful. Although, during the last four 
years, the number of emigrants has materially fallen off, the amount of money 
transmitted by them to Ireland, so far as it can be ascertained, has largely 
increased. The sums so sent, during the interval in question, were as 
follows : — 

In 1851, £990,000 

1,404,000 

b439,000 

1854, 1,730,000" 

—Morning Post, Sept. 16, 1855 (quoting the Report of the Emigration Com- 
missioners). 
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in the long-run, govern both ; and the general welfare is 
too diluted an interest to act powerfully upon any sec- 
tion of the community. Their own immediate interests, 
or party elevation, alone can rouse them to vigorous 
or efficacious action. Goethe says, that whoever will 
peruse a file of newspapers only a month old, will see 
how misplaced has been the greater part of the ability 
exerted upon public affairs. How much more true is 
that of annals a quarter of a century old ! Measures of 
real utility are not unknown in a free community ; on 
the contrary, they are more frequently carried in them 
than under any other form of government. But they 
rarely originate either with the Administration or the 
Legislature, though measures of party interest often ema- 
nate from both. They are forced upon them, sometimes 
by the weight of arguments, urged by a few powerful 
minds at a distance from the arena of party conflicts : 
more frequently by general suffering, the severe but mer- 
ciful mouitress of nature.* 

* In a leading periodical at this time, there appeared, on January 1, 1833, 
six weeks before the Government measures were brought forward, an article 
on Ireland, containing the following observations “ The first measure which 
IS indispensable to the revival of Irish prosperity is the adoption of the most 
vigorous measures to restore the administration of justice, and give to life and 
property somewhat of that protection which is now afforded to rapine and 
outrage. This is a matter of first-rate importance — so much so, indeed, that 
without it all attempts to tranquillise or improve the country will, as they 
have hitherto done, prove entirely nugatory. As long as the south of Ireland 
is illuminated by midnight conflagrations, or disgiaced by assassinations at 
noonday ; as long as families are roasted alive in their bouses, and witnesses 
murdered for speaking the truth ; as long as legal payments are resisted by 
organised multitudes, and the power of Government set at nought by Catholic 
authority, — so long will Ireland remain in its present unhappj’’ and distracted 
state, miserable itself, a source of misery to others, a dead weight about the 
neck of the empire. 

“ 2. The Government is now committed in a struggle with the Catholic 
priesthood as to the payment of tithes ; the authority of the law must be 
vindicated, or the semblance of order which now exists in Ireland will be 
annihilated. Let what measures they choose follow for the commutation of 
tithes, the first thing to do is to vindicate the authority of the law against an 
insurgent people. For this purpose, authority should be obtained from the 
legislature to levy from those who can pay and won't pay, the full value of the 
tithe in kind with expenses, and to march the cattle distrained off to the 
neanest seaport, to he sold in Bristol or Liverpool, A few examples of the 

VOL. V. 2 B 
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CHAP, The futility of the remedies brought forward by Gov- 
, . emment for the distresses of Ireland, appears the more con- 

spicuous when the causes of suffering there pressing upon 
Oeneraidis- the wholc natioH are taken into consideration. Distress 
pr?vaueri*n to a great, and among some of the working classes to an 
the country, ^jjgxamplcd cxtcnt, prevailed not only over all Ireland, 
but in many parts of Great Britain, the natural and un- 
avoidable consequence of the shake given to credit and 
industry of every kind by the agitation produced by the 
Reform Bill, Three circumstances conspired at this time 
to paralyse commerce and spread suffering among the 
labouring classes. The first of these was the terror 
inspired by the disorders of which both islands had been 
the theatre ; the flames of Bristol, the sack of Notting- 
ham, the open declarations of the more violent among 
the Reformers, that they would take up arms and com- 
mence a civil war, unless their full demands were con- 

vigorous application of this law would operate like a charm in dissolving the 
combination against tithes. The state of things for the last year in Ireland is 
a direct premium on rebellion, an encouragement to the cessation of the pay- 
ment of taxes, rent, or burdens of every description, and an invitation to tho 
people to avail themselves of the machinery now put in motion against the 
clergy for their deliverance from rent, taxes, and burdens of every description. 

“ 3. Having vindicated the authority of the law, measures should next bo 
taken to prevent the clergy from coming in contact with the cultivators, by 
commuting the tithes, and laying them as a direct burden on the landlords, 
who, being nearly all Protestants, are the parties who should bear it. Though 
this measure would probably do as little as Catholic Emancipation to pacify 
Ireland, yet it would remove the irritation which now exists between tlio 
clergy and their parishioners, and thus withdraw tlie Established Church from 
a •political contest of which it is now the victim. 

4. The next great object of Irish legislation should be the establishment of a 
judicious and enlightened system of for the relief of the sick, the aged, 

and those who, though willing, can find no employment. The English and Scotch 
will not much longer submit to have their poor-rates doubled annually by tho 
inundation of Irish beggars, or their scanty channels of employment choked by 
multitudes of Irish labourers. The time is come when, in the general distress 
of the empire, caused by the shock given to credit and industry by the Reform 
Bill, each portion must be led to the maintenance of its own poor. A judicious 
system of poor-rates, instead of being an encouragement to undue increase, 
is the most effectual means for diminishing it, because it is a check to the pro- 
pagation of those pauper and degrading habits which, more than any other cir- 
cumstances, tend to the multiplication of the poor. 

6. The greatest possible encouragement should be given by Governrfrenfc 
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ceded. The second was the vast reduction of prices chap. 
which had ensued from the successive contractions of 
the currency which had taken place since 1819, and 
especially the entire and final suppression of small notes, 
which had taken effect in spring 1829, and ever since 
continued. The result of this had been to lower the 
money price of every species of produce, manufacturing as 
well as agricultural, at least 50 per cent, while debts, taxes, 
and money obligations remained the same. The third 
was the continuance of four fine seasons in succession, 
from 1831 to 1835, which had the effect of lowering the 
price of agricultural produce, combined with the contrac- 
tion of the currency, nearly 100 per cent. The result 
of this rapid and prodigious fall of prices, in so short a 
time, of the whole produce of the farmer, was to drive ’ Ann. Reg. 
the agricultural class to despair, reduce many of them to uHf’ 
insolvency,^ and put an entire stop to all those spirited 


to tho emigration of the Irish poor. The number who emigrated in 1831 was 
18,000 No reason can he assK/ned why it should not be 180,000.* The expense 
of transporting settlers to tho shores of Canada is about £5 a-hcad; to furnish 
the means ®f emigration to this large body, therefore, would cost £900,000 ; 
but what an immense relief would it afford to every part of the empire ! The 
common argument that it is needless to give the poor tho means of emigration, 
because those who remain at home will only increase the faster, is altogether 
chimerical. By improving the condition of those who remain at homo the 
principle of increase is checked, not facilitated, because artificial wants, its 
true limitation, are brought into operation. 

6. Tho fisheries, neglected harbours, and waste lands of Ireland, furnish 
ample room for the commencement of Government works on a great scale, to 
spread wealth, and industry, and orderly habits, through its labouring poor. 
The mines of untouched wealth which there exist arc incalculable; they might 
almost pave the Emerald Isle with gold. In other countries such undertak- 
ings may be safely left to tho exertions of private industry. In Ireland the 
case IS otherwise ; unless they are begun and forced on by the capital and 
vigour of Government, they will never bo attempted. If we would give the 
people in the south and west a taste for the enjoyments of wealth or acquisitions 
of industry, we must, in the first instance, force them on a reluctant people by 
Government expenditure.” — Blackwood's Magazine^ Jan. 1, 1833; Alison’s 
Nssays, i., pp. 260-264. The Author cannot but reflect with satisfaction on the 
entire confirmation which subsequent events have afforded of these views, 
emitted at a time when all that Government proposed to relieve the distresses 
of Ireland was to extinguish ten of its richest resident landed proprietors. 


♦ In lb52 It was 225,000 ! 
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XXXI. 

1833. 

56. 

Mr Att- 
wood's pic- 
ture of the 
state of the 
country. 
March 21, 


improvements ■which might have absorbed in some degree 
the redundant labour of the country.* 

This vital subject was, with his wonted ability, brought 
before the notice of Parliament by Mr Attwood on 21st 
March; and as he had been an active member of the 
Political Union, and strenuous supporter of the Reform 
Bill, his testimony is that of an unsuspected witness as 
to its effects. “ What is the good,” said he, “ of having 
a reformed Parliament, if they do not apply a remedy 
to the existing distress 1 and what will the people think 
of a reformed Parliament having sat so many weeks, with- 
out attempting any one measure in behalf of the dis- 
tressed 1 Distress, general, extreme, unnatural, is greater 
than in any former period of our history. In agriculture, 
one half have more labour than they can bear, while the 
other half have nothing to do ; and yet the labourer can 
produce four times more than is required for the support 
of himself and his family. In manufactures, the propor- 
tion of the produce to the wants of the labourer is still 
greater, but matters, instead of getting better, are daily 
getting worse. Labour is badly paid ; manufactures 
scarcely carried on with a profit, in some with a loss ; 
commerce is declining in the same proportion ; and such 
is the distress of the shipping interest that two-thirds 
of the shipping in the Thames are under mortgage, which 
is not foreclosed only because it is not considered worth 
the redemption. The poor-rates have doubled in real 


* Price of Wheat per Quarter, 1880 to 1833. 


Years. 

Price per 
Quarter 

Bank Notes in 
Circulation 

Exports, 

Real Value. 

Imports. 

Dec. 1830, 

s. d. 

64 10 

£19,631,000 

£38,271,597 

^46, 245, 241 

... 1831, 

58 3 

20,675,000 

37,184,372 

49,713,889 

... 1832, 

62 4 

18,542,000 

36,450,594 

44,586,741 

... 1833, 

47 10 

17,531,910 

89,667,347 

45,952,551 


— Tooke On Trices, vol. ii. pp. 390, 396 ; aod Parliamentary Returns of these 
years. 
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weight, from the price of the produce from which they chap. 
are paid having been halved. There are 100,000 men 
walking about London in search of employment. In 
many parts of the country, able-bodied men are working 
night and day for 8s. or 7a. 6d. a-week, and often can 
earn no more than 4s. England may be divided into 
two classes — the distressed and the affluent. In the first 
class are included the whole landholders, in the last the 
bond and fund holders. The former are depressed by 
charges on their estates, which were to be paid in a 
currency 50 per cent dearer than that in which they were 
contracted ; the latter are enriched by receiving £90 in 
gold for their £60. The landholders in these circum- 
stances cannot contribute to a war, and the fundholders 
will not, because it will reduce their £90 back to £60. 

Thus we do not venture to take a decided part in foreign 
transactions, and surrender Antwerp to France and Con- 
stantinople to Russia, rather than endanger the ill-gotten 
gains of the class whom it has been our sole object to 
enrich. The result of the distress is an enormous increase 
of crime. These deidorable efiects are all owing to the 
alteration made on the currency, which it had been said 
would only alter prices 4 per cent, but had in reality 1833, and 
lowered them, and m the same proportion reduced the i833, u§. 
gains of the producing classes, 100 per cent.” ^ 

Most of the facts stated in the preceding argument 
were too well known to be true to admit of controversy; Answer 
but, without denying them. Ministers contented them- 
selves with strenuously resisting an inquiry into the 
currency. “ The real aim of the motion now made for 
inquiry into the distresses of the country is to efiect a 
change in the currency — a subject which, if discussed at 
all, should be brought forward in a separate motion. 

Great distress certainly exists, chiefly among the labour- 
ing classes of the community ; but it is not greater than 
it has been at various periods before. Among certain 
classes, particularly the handloom weavers, there certainly 
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CHAP, is great sufferiog, and in some districts there is much dis- 
tress among the agriculturists ; but that is by no means 
1833. universally the case. It is absurd to say tradesmen are 
living on their capital ; if this were the case, trade would 
speedily be annihilated. What good would a committee 
do 1 The causes of the suffering are beyond the reach of 
legislation. If the motion for its appointment is carried, 
it will lead to the universal belief that the currency is 
going to be tampered with, and this will necessarily cause 
a general stagnation of credit, by which the existing dis- 
tress will only be increased." Notwithstanding all the 
weight of Government, however, and of the capitalists 
j Ann. Reg. who had got the command of the greater part of the 
ISO.’ ’ boroughs, the motion was only rejected by a majority of 
34 — the numbers being 192 to 158.^ 

However resolutely Ministers might resist any inquiry 
The budget iuto the cuiTcncy, and endeavour to palliate the existing 
for 1833. (Jig(;j.ggg^ thcro were none in the community who felt it 
more acutely, for it was brought under their notice in the 
most sensible of all forms — by the falling off in the reve- 
nue. Notwithstanding the ample reductions made in the 
preceding year, already noticed, this decline of the reve- 
nue, arising partly from the reduction of taxation so 
largely made in the last three years, partly from the 
general distress, was such that, in the year ending 5th 
April 1832, there had been a deficiency of £1,240,000. 
This deficiency, however, was more than compensated by 
the unflinching reductions raadein 1 832-3, which amounted 
to no less than £2,493,000, and gave for that year an 
excess of income above expenditure of £1,487,000. This 
was effected, not by any corresponding increase of income, 
that for 1833 being only £235,000 more than for 1832, 
but by wholesale reductions in the army and navy, which 
amounted in one year to no less than £1,800,000. These 
reductions were secured by selling off old stores and buying 
no new ones in the navy, and by great reductions, chiefly 
in pensions and retired allowances, in the army. But hav- 
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ing by these means gained a respectable surplus, though at chap. 
the expense of the armaments essential for the national 
defence, Government gave the most convincing proof of 
the pressure of the new interest which, by the operation 
of the Reform Bill, had got the command of the coun- 
try, and of the disregard of the future which was here- 
after to characterise British legislation. Having thus 
got a surplus estimated at £1,572,000, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed a reduction of taxation to 
the amount of £1,349,000, chiefly on soap and cotton, 
leaving only a surplus of £516,000 on the estimated 
income for the succeeding year, to go to the paying off of 
national debt! Even this great sacrifice of the future to 
the present did not satisfy the Radicals ; and Mr Hume 
loudly complained that the whole estimated surplus was 
not applied to the reduction of taxation. He did not ’ 
press his motion, however, to a division, and the budget, isasj^Ann. 
as proposed by Ministers, passed without farther opposi- i4l,’i47. ’ 
tion.^ 


This result, which was unexpected in the first budget 
with the reformed Parliament, arose from the deterraina- Bepeaiof 
tion of the different parties, by separate motions, to secure thrmait-°^ 
for themselves the desired reduction of taxation, without 
the slightest regard to the effect they would have, if Ministers- 
carried, on the general state of the revenue, or the main- 
tenance of the armaments indispensable for the national 
independence. This soon appeared. The taxes which 
Lord Althorpe proposed to take off amounted to 
£1,349,000,'*^ and they were at once agreed to. But in 


addition to this. Sir W. Ingilby, one of the members for 


-Tiles, 



, 

£37,000 

Marine Insurance, . 




100,000 

Advertisements, 




75,000 

Assessed Taxes, 




244,000 

Cotton, 




300,000 

Soap, 




593,000 


■Ann. Beg. 1883, p. 147. 


£1,349,000 
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xxxi' ^’“colnshire, moved in committee, that the malt-tax 

1 should be reduced from 20s. 8d. to 10s. per quarter, being 

more than a half. He calculated that the loss to the re- 
venue would be £1,500,000 at the utmost ; the present 
produce of the tax being £4,825,000, and a greatly in- 
creased consumption being with certainty to be relied on. 
This reduction was justified by the mover, on the ground 
that the agricultural interest was the one in the whole 
community which was suffering most from the vast reduc- 
tion of prices ; it was the only one to which no sensible 
relief had been given, by a reduction of taxation, during 
the last five years. It was strongly opposed by Lord 
Althorpe, who alleged, and probably with truth, that the 
loss to the revenue, from the remission of this tax, would 
be at least £2,500,000, and would entirely defeat the 
object of Government in proposing more moderate reduc- 
tions for the benefit of all parties. So strong, however, 
was the sense of the extreme depression of the agricultural 
owing to the fall of prices, that the reduction 
isf, isi’ proposed was carried against Ministers by a majority of 
10 — the numbers being 162 to 152.1 
60 unexpected result threw Ministers into great em- 

Ministers baiTassment, the more so that their defeat had come 
wind get from the landed interest, in which the strengtli of the 
Bcfnded!” Conscrvatives lay, and was against the towns, in which 
April 29 . their own principal supporters were to be found. After 
deliberation, however, they resolved not to resign, but to 
endeavour to get the vote rescinded ; and they did this in 
a very skilful way, by playing off the urban against the 
rural interests. The boroughs were all extremely anxious 
to get quit of the house and window duties, which pressed 
hard upon their inhabitants, and most of their represen- 
tatives were pledged without delay to efiFect their abo- 
lition. Sir John Key, oue of the Loudon members, had 
given notice of a motion for their repeal, which stood 
for April 30. Lord Althorpe on the 29th moved as an 
amendment to that motion, " That a great deficiency of 
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revenue would be occasioned by the reduction of tbe chap. 
malt duty to ten shillings per quarter, and by the repeal 
of the duties on houses and windows, which could only 
be supplied by the substitution of a general tax upon 
property ; and tliat, as the effect of that would be to 
change the whole financial system of tlie country, it was 
inexpedient to adopt it.” This skilful device plainly and 
truly brought the effects of the proposed reductions 
insisted for by the country and city parties respectively 
before the House, and it had the desired effect. The 
House accepted the lesser evil to eschew the greater, and, 
with the terrors of a property-tax before their eyes, , 
rescinded their former vote, and by a majority of 285 to 
131, supported Lord Althorpe’s motion. A motion ofAnn. Rok. 
Sir John Key for the repeal of the house and window tax Ifia’ 
was next day negatived by a majority of 273 to 124.i * 
Ministers and their immediate adherents in the coun- 
try congratulated themselves on this narrow escape, and Results of 
the large majorities by which both of the obnoxious onTuw.l®’ 
taxes were ultimately supported in the House of Com- 
mons. More experienced observers, hoM'cver, argued ill 
for the stability of a Government which had thus early 
come into direct collision, on a question deeply interesting 
to them, with their urban supporters, who held the majo- 
rity of the House of Commons in their hands. And the 
few thoughtful men in the country who looked beyond 
passing events, and were anxious to see how the new 
constitution was practically to work on the conduct of 
affairs, presaged much future embarrassment and evil 
from a state of things where large parties in the legisla- 
ture were tied, by the imperious commands of their con- 
stituents, to vote for the repeal of any taxes immediately 
affecting themselves, without the least regard to the effect 

* It appeared from a return quoted by Lord Althorpe in this debate, that 
the total inhabited houses at this time was 2,846,079, of which only 430,607 
paid the tax. It affected tlierefore only a fraction of the community ; but as 
that fraction was the one in which the return of a majority of the House of 
Commons was vested, its displeasure was most formidable to Ministers. 
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it would have on the general finances or safety of the 
country ; and Government had no other resource to 
elude this fierce demand but by playing ofi* the one party 
against the other, and terrifying both with the threat of 
laying on another tax in the highest degree obnoxious to 
both. 

It soon appeared how much Ministers had lost in the 
eyes of the most numerous and noisy of their supporters, 
by their resistance to the loudly-expressed demand of the 
urban constituencies for a reduction of the burdens affect- 
ing themselves. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the Secretary 
for Ireland, having pledged himself to vote for the repeal 
of the assessed taxes to his constituents in Westminster, 
resigned office and his seat for Westminster, as he could 
not vote for their repeal against the Government ; and 
he was thrown out on a new election, and Col. Evans, a 
more Radical member, returned. Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr W. H. Brougham, and Dr Lushington, who had also 
voted against the repeal, were called on to resign their 
seats for Westminster and the Tower Hamlets. In 
almost every parish in London public meetings were held, 
at which it was recommended in resolutions to adopt the 
Irish mode of agitation, by refusing to pay assessed taxes, 
and associations were formed for the purpose of mutual co- 
operation. A large public meeting was held in the open 
air near Coldbathfields prison, at which it was resolved 
“ to adopt preparatory measures for holding a national 
convention, as the only means of obtaining and securing 
the rights of the people ; '' and this was done in defiance 
of a proclamation from the Home Ofl5ce prohibiting the 
meeting as illegal, and dangerous to the public peace. 
One of the police was killed with a dagger, and another se- 
verely wounded in attempting to disperse the assemblage : 
the coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of justifiable homi- 
cide ; and the verdict having been quashed by the Court 
of King’s Bench as contrary to evidence, the murderer 
was brought to trial on an indictment and acquitted. 
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The same agitation prevailed in all the great towns in the chap. 
provinces. The Birmingham Political Union, so lately 
the multitudinous supporter of Ministers, and to whose 
office-bearers Lord J olin Russell had written, pending the 
Reform Bill, that “ the whisper of a faction cannot pre- 
vail against the voice of the people of England,” now 
met and passed a resolution, “ That his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, by violating the constitution of Ireland, refusing all 
inquiry into public distress, by continuing the taxes on 
houses and windows, and especially by absolutely forcing 
on the country the whole of the malt-tax, after the House 
of Commons has deliberately resolved only three days 
before to abolish it partially, have betrayed the confi- 
dence of the people ; and, therefore, that his Majesty 
should be implored to dismiss from his councils men who 
had proved themselves so utterly unable or unwilling to 
extricate the country from the difficulties and dangers isa.’ 
with which it is surrounded.” ^ 

It was now evident that the Reform Ministry had 
undergone the usual fate of all who attempt to coerce a Patr/otic 
movement which they themselves have put in motion. SgIv- 
Like the Girondists of France, when they began to do so tL^'o®o"lcr? 
they immediately became more unpopular even than their 
Conservative opponents. The Government hung only by a 
thread; a coalition of the Conservatives with the Radicals 
on any question on which they could vote in com- 
mon might any day throw them into a minority. In 
these circumstances the conduct of Ministers was as mag- 
nanimous as that of the Conservative leaders was wise 
and patriotic. The former pursued a steadfast course, 
ameliorating our institutions in many respects, and re- 
moving many real abuses; while the latter supported 
them in all such projects, and lent them their aid in 
repressing the violent inroads of a dangerous or revolu- 
tionary character which were attempted to be forced 
upon them by the pressure from without. England then 
reaped the fruits of her free institutions, and the long 
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training of her statesmen to public life and duties. But 
for this wise and patriotic course of the leaders on both 
sides in the House of Commons, it may safely be affirmed 
that the constitution and liberties of England would 
inevitably have perished as those of France did in 1789, 
during the first transports conseqirent on the passing of 
the Reform Bill. 

The first great measure which was brought forward 
was that of the Bank Chaeter, which expired and 
required to be renewed this year ; and this Ted to a 
change attended with the most important political effects 
in the currency of the country. Lord Althorpe brought 
forward the Government plan on the subject on the 31st 
May, and in so doing he stated correctly “ that the prin- 
ciple on which the Bank has hitherto acted in the manage- 
ment of its aifairs, and which seems to have been fully 
approved of, is this, to keep one-third of bullion in pro- 
portion to its liabilities; to allow the public to act on the 
currency, and not to force it by artificial means; to allow 
their circulation gradually to diminish when the exchanges 
were against this country, and the drain of bullion became 
great; and when the exchanges turned in our favour, and 
the bullion came back, to let the circulation gradually 
expand in proportion. There was reason and experience 
in favour of this principle, and the regular publication of 
the Bank accounts would always show whether it had 
been adhered to. The Bank, therefore, was to bo required 
to make a weekly return to the Treasury of the amount 
of bills and notes in circulation, and also of deposits, and 
that the average of such issues and deposits should be 
published quarterly. The monopoly of the Bank was to 
extend to sixty-five miles round London — that is to say, 
no bank of issue consisting of more than six partners was 
to be permitted within that distance. The Charter was 
to be renewed for twenty-one years, with power to the 
Government at the end of ten years to break it off. 
Bank of England notes toere to be made a legal tender 
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everywhere, except at, itie Bank itself and branch hanks, chap. 

The usury laws were to be repealed, to the effect of with- !_ 

drawing all bills at less than three months from their 
operation. One-fourth of the debt due by the country 
to the Bank, which amounted to £14,000,000, was to be 
paid off, and £120,000 a-year cut off from the allowance 
made to that establishment for carrying on the public 
business, and royal charters were to be granted for the 
establishment of joint-stock banks in the country beyond 31 , isss. 
the limits of the Bank’s monopoly.” ^ 

So little was the vital importance of this subject under- 
stood in the country, that these proposals passed into law Argument 
Without any very serious opposition from any quarter, biii by sir 
The leaders of the cheapening party, however, were alive 
to the tendency of the clause declaring bank-notes a legal 
tender, as a virtual departure from the principle of the 
bill of 1819. It was argued by Sir Robert Peel : “ This 
is an incipient departure from a metallic currency, and a 
large stride towards a paper one. It will augment the 
circulation of the Bank of England notes, as they are 
declared a legal tender to all practical purposes ; and 
diminish that of the country bankers, as they cannot on 
demand be converted at the offices from whence they have 
been issued as heretofore. It may be true, that in the 
case of an internal commercial panic arising from the 
temporary discredit of country bankers, there would be a 
great beneOt in their being able to meet a run with Bank 
of England paper; but that is not a sufficient argument for 
so great a change, so entire a departure from the estab- 
lished principle of a legal tender. Is there any man who 
can contemplate without alarm the conversion of the 
right of the holder of a bank-note to get it converted 
into gold, into a right merely to get Bank of England 
notes 'I Any law which compelled a man to take the 
notes of a bank which he distrusted in lieu of gold is an 
act of tyranny. Can an act of Parliament give people 
coiffidence in a banking establishment ? Can it make 
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people regard a bank-note equivalent to gold 1 Why is 
it now tliat cheques to a large amount are more fre- 
quently paid by London bankers by cheques on the Bank 
of England than by gold 1 Simply because they are not 
declared by act of Parliament a legal tender. Declare 
them such, and they become assignats, and may be depre- 
ciated as such. Burke expressed this well when he said, 

‘ Your notes arc current on the Royal Exchange because 
they are not so in Westminster Hall.' The doctrine 
always maintained hitherto has been, ‘ You may issue 
what paper you please, provided you will undertake to 
pay it on demand in the precious metals.’ To take one 
Deb. particular species of paper and give it a value above 
1833; Ann. evcry Other sort, is the most extraordinary mode of in- 
f7*o,'i74. ’ creasing public confidence in a paper currency that ever 
was devised.” ^ 

On the other hand, it was maintained by Lord Althorpe 
and Mr Baring : “ The objection to tlie declaring bank- 
notes a legal tender, arises from a misconception of the 
object for whicli it is intended. The object is not so 
much to meet the demands on country bankers for their 
notes, as those for their deposits. The amount of notes 
issued by country bankers in general bears but a very 
small proportion to their engagements, on account of de- 
posits for meeting which they are obliged, in times of 
pressure, to apply to the Bank of England for bullion. 
It is to guard against that pressure on the Bank that it 
has been deemed advisable to make the bank-note a legal 
tender ; for in a case of commercial panic, as was the case 
in 1825, the country bankers sent up to London, not only 
for sovereigns to pay their ijotes, but likewise for gold to 
meet their other engagements. The Bank might then be 
called upon to drain its cofiFers, not merely for the purpose 
of supplying the real demands upon the country bankers 
for their notes, but also for meeting the entire demand for 
the amount of their deposits. Many country bankers, 
who maintained only a £15,000 or £20,000 note circula- 
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tion, required as high a sum as £100,000 for the latter chap. 
purpose. The Bank of England was placed, therefore, in . 
tliis situation, that thej must have gold enough to deal 
out for these two purposes, and it is that which renders it 
advisable that Bank of England notes should be declared 
a legal tender. Country bankers are now obliged to de- 
posit securities — say Government stock — with their cor- 
respondents in London, to meet their issues ; so that the 
only difference will be, that they will bring back gold in 
the one case, and Bank of England notes in the other. 

Any measure tending to support the credit of the Bank 
of England was a general benefit to the country, for if 
the Bank were shaken, all other credit would at once be 
destroyed.” Upon this debate the Government proposals 
were carried by a majority of 214 to 156, with the slight las;*: Ann. 
change that £5 notes were to be paid in gold, if demanded i6l,'i74. ’ 
by the country bankers, but not notes above that sum.^ 

This debate is very remarkable, both as ushering in an 
important change in the monetary system of the country, ReflJtiona 
which was ere long attended with the most important bal;c^* *** 
effects, but as affording a most extraordinary instance of 
the shortsighted views entertained at that period, even 
by the ablest and most experienced men, on this subject. 

The bill was evidently a step, and a most important one, 
towards the restoration of a paper currency, and as such 
it was no wonder that it excited the alarm of Sir R. 

Peel and the cheapening party. It obviously tended, 
by enlarging the circulation, to stimulate industry of 
every kind, and in consequence elevate prices. But the 
extraordinary thing is this : the promoters of the bill 
saw clearly the pressure to which the Bank of England 
was frequently exposed, in consequence of the demands 
made upon it to meet those of every kind upon the 
country bankers, and they thought they sufficiently 
guarded against this danger by making bank-notes above 
£5 a legal tender, and bank-notes only payable in gold 
at the Bank itself. But they did not see, what the event 
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ere long too fatally proved, that this postponed the danger 
only to increase it, and that the augmented transactions 
and engagements to which the change would of course 
give rise, could issue in nothing, when a drain from exter- 
nal causes set in upon the gold of the country, but aug- 
mented embarrassment to the Bank and danger to the 
country. The protection afforded by bank-notes above 
£5 being declared a legal tender, great as long as there 
was no enhanced demand for gold, became worse than 
nugatory when such a demand grew serious, and the 
increased paper of the country was all poured, as through 
a funnel, upon the Bank of England for conversion into 
gold. This is exactly what took place in after-times, as 
the sequel of this History will abundantly demonstrate ; 
and then this change in the monetary system, while the 
ultimate principle of convertibility into gold was adhered 
to, is to be regarded as one of the main causes of the 
transient prosperity of 1835 and 1836, the railway 
mania of 1845 and 1846, the terrible monetary crises of 
1838 and 1847, and the final adoption of Free Trade, with 
all its incalculable consequences, as the basis of the com- 
mercial policy of the country. 

The approaching termination of the Charter of the 
East India Company, which expired at the same time as 
that of the Bank of England, rendered it necessary at 
this time for Government to meet the great question 
involved in our Eastern dominions. On this subject a 
very strong feeling existed in the country, founded, as 
most of such feelings are, on anticipated advantages to 
the majority. The great body of the merchants and 
traders of Great Britain beheld with envious eyes the 
vast trade to India and China now monopolised by the 
East India Company, and indulged in warm and exagger- 
ated expectations of the boundless streams of wealth which 
would flow into the coffers of the country generally, and 
their own in particular, if that trade were thrown open 
to the vigour and activity of private enterprise. These 
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ideas, natural, or rather unavoidable in the circumstances, chap . 

and in some degree well founded, had long been fermenting 

in the minds of the mercantile portion of the community, 
and many able pamphlets liad appeared, advocating in the 
strongest terms this side of the question. Two of the 
chief arguments relied on in these publications, were the 
great reductions which would take place in the price of 
tea from the effects of free competition in the trade to 
China, and the vast market which would be opened to 
British manufactures from the opening of the boundless 
realms of the Celestial Empire and India to the produc- 
tions of British industry. Experience soon proved that 
these views, though by no means entirely fallacious, were 
very much exaggerated ; but in the mean time they were 
general and irresistible. Right or wrong, they were so 
strongly entertained by the borough communities pos- 
sessing a decided majority in the House of Commons, 
that they could not be disregarded ; and Government 
acted wisely in bringing in such a balanced and temper- 
ate measure as satisfied the just demands of the advocates Reg. 
for an extension of the trade, without endangering the iso.’ 
general frame of our Indian possessions.^ 

The Government plan, which, with a few inconsider- 
able alterations, was adopted by Parliament, consisted of Govenl- 
three parts. By the first, it was proposed to continue “„®?he‘’'.ub- 
for nineteen years the political government of their pos- 
sessions in India in the East India Company. By the 
second, the trade to China was to be entirely thrown open, 
and the monopoly of the Company in regard to it was to 
cease. By the third, the privileges of the Company, as 
a trading body, were to cease in India itself, upon condi- 
tion of their obtaining from Government an annuity of 
£630,000 a-year for forty years, to be charged on the 
revenue of the territory of India. This annuity was the 
amount of the dividends the Company at the time paid 
to the holders of their stock out of the profits of their 17 ?, ’iss. ’ 
capital engaged in trade.^ These proposals were in the 

VOL. V. 20 
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CHAP. ina.iD so reasonable, and so conipletelj in unison with the 
general voice of the country on the subject, that they ex- 
cited very little opposition ; but some facts were stated 
by Ministers in bringing forward the measure, which well 
illustrated its bearing and importance. 

On the part of Ministers, it was stated by Lord 
Argument Althorpe and Mr Charles Grant ; “ It may be admitted 
that there are some evils in the system of administration 
of the bill, jjj in(Jiaj but upon the whole there can be no doubt that 
the condition of the people of that country under their 
former governments was greatly worse than it now is. 
They now enjoy a greater security of life and property 
than they have ever done, save under the wise and bene- 
ficent rule of one of the Mogul monarchs, whose rule, as 
an exception to the general case, is the subject of praise 
amongst them to the present day. During forty years 
the government of the Company has been the greatest 
possible blessing to India, for it has stopped private wars, 
and terminated the incessant feuds of rajah against 
rajah, attended with such ruin and devastation to the 
country. Within the last twenty years the native popu- 
lation have acquired a political existence, and being secured 
in their rights and property, they are beginning to feel 
the value of the laws, and of a regular administration of 
justice. It seems desirable not to break in upon a system 
w'hich, with some undoubted imperfections, is, upon the 
whole, working well ; and therefore it is not at present 
proposed to interfere with the political government of 
India by the East India Company. 

“ With regard, again, to the trade at present enjoyed 
Continued. under the exclusive Charter, the law seems to stand in a 
different situation. Public opinion in this country has 
long declared against the Company’s monopoly of the 
China trade, and the urgency with which its abolition is 
now pressed for, arises from the marked change in favour 
of free trade which is now taking place in the whole com- 
mercial policy of the country. Latterly, too, that trade. 
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SO much the object of envy to the mercantile community, 
has become much less profitable. That with India is 
abandoned by the Company without resistance, for the best 
of all reasons, that it has been found, in their hands, in- 
stead of a profit, to be attended with a loss. Taking an 
average of five years for fifteen years back, during the 
first period the profits of that trade were £1,500,000, 
during the next £830,000, and during the last only 
£730,000. This great diminution is not to be ascribed 
to any falling off in the demand for tea, but entirely to 
the great increase of the private traders, who within a few 
years have sprung up from small beginnings to a very 
great magnitude. In 1814 they owned only 1000 tons; 
in 1829 it had swelled to 60,000. The trade of the 
Company to and from China, exports and imports, was 
£13,500,000; in 1830 it had sunk to £11,600,000. 
The increase in the private trade, during the same period, 
had been as remarkable as the diminution of the pri- 
vileged. In 1814 the private exports and imports 
amounted to £9,000,000 ; in 1830 they had swelled to 
£31,000,000. In the face of these facts it is impossible 
to contend that the monopoly of the Company will not 
ere long sink before the efforts of the private traders, 
even if Parliament do not interpose to legalise the traffic. 
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“ With regard to the trade to Hindostan, as the Com- 
pany agree to its being thrown open, and themselves Concluded, 
abandoning it, nothing need be said upon that point, ex- 


cepting in so far as the arrangement for paying a sum 
equal to the dividends on their stock, out of the revenues 


of India, is concerned. No part of the £630,000 a-year, 
stipulated as an indemnity for giving it up, is to come 


from the exchequer of Great Britain ; it is to be exclu- 
sively levied on the territorial revenues of India. The 
payment of this annuity is to continue for forty years, at 
the end of which time it is to be succeeded by the pay- 
ment to the Company of a debt of £12,000,000, the 
interest of which was to be defrayed from the revenue of 
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CHAP. India. The revenue of that country in 1828-9 was 
£22,000,000, and its debt £40,000,000— little more than 
1833. years’ income. There can be no doubt, therefore, of 
tlie solvency of the Indian government, and the expense 
of it will be farther reduced by the proposed change of 
having four presidencies instead of three. It is proposed 
to put Europeans and natives under the same laws, and 
subject them to the same punishments ; and also to 
1 Pari. Deb. establish a regulation that no native of India shall be 
ms; Ann. prevented from holding offices or employment under gov- 
18 *^, 184 . ’ ernment on the grounds cither of his colour, birth, or 
religion.” 1 

So completely did these views coincide witli those of 
Ti.e bm both Houses of Parliament, as well as the entire mercan- 
tile community of the country, that the bill passed both 
Houses without a division. Lord Ellenborough in the 
House of Peers, and Mr Buckingham in the Commons, 
merely stigmatised it, without a vote, as a crude and ill- 
digested piece of legislation, which could be attended with 
no beneficial results. Experience, however, has now shed 
a clear and certain lighten this subject, and demonstrated 
that the bill, in its main provisions, was wisely conceived, 
and that the apprehensions expressed as to its operation 
were unfounded. During the fifteen years preceding, the 
Company’s exports of manufactured cottons to India had 
dwindled almost to nothing, while those of the private 
merchants had come to exceed £1,500,000 sterling. The 
increase of the export of British manufactures to India 
and China has been so great since the trade was thrown 
> Ann. Reg. opcD, that it has in twenty years more than tripled , — a 
change inferring not only a great benefit to the manufac- 
ber'i Tra- turerg pf jhis country, but also a vast increase in the 
8ia^j^J87, comforts and capability of consumption of the inhabitants 
M‘Cuiiolh'8 of Hindostan.2 Bishop Heber had observed, and strongly 
Com. Diet. jjj }jjg valuable Travels, the growing taste 

for English comforts and manufactures among the natives 
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of India, and the result has proved that his anticipations, 
from the elFects of throwing open the trade, have been 
fully realised.* 

In one particular, however, a different judgment must 
be formed ; and it is the more important, because it points 
to the principal danger with whicli representative institu- 
tions are attended. In so far as the people of India were 
concerned, the injustice committed by this change was 
obvious and flagrant. Everything was done to promote 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of England, 
but nothing for those of Ilindostan. English cotton 
goods were admitted for a nominal duty into India, and 
with such effect that it was the boast of our merchants 
that, with cotton grown on the banks of the Ganges, they 
could undersell the manufacturers of Ilindostan in the 
supi)ly of their own markets ; but there was no corres- 
ponding advantage thought of to the industry of India in 
supplying the markets of this country. The steam-engine 
was brought, and with terrible effect, into competition with 
the loom ; but no steps were taken to prevent the latter 
being crushed by the former, or any counteracting advan- 
tage being secured for other branches of Indian industry. 
The great increase of British exports to India was an 


* Pboqress of East India and China Export Trade from 1827 to 1849. 


Yonra. 

India. 

China, 

Years 

Indio. 

China. 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 
1886, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

£3,662,012 
4,256,582'^ 
3,659,238 
3,895,530 V, 
3,377,432 ( 
3,514,779 
3,495,301 J 
2,578,569 
8,192,692 
4,285,829 
3,612,975 
3,876,196 

£610,637 

and China. 

Trade opened. 
£842,852 
1,074,708 
1,326,388 
678,375 
1,204,356 

1 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 

£4,748,607 

6,023,192 

5,595,000 

5,169,888 

6,404,509 

7,695,666 

6,703,778 

6,434,456 

5,470,105 

5,077,247 

6,803,274 

£851,969 

524,198 

862,570 

969,381 

1,456,180 

2,305,617 

2,394,827 

1,791,432 

1,503,969 

1,445,959 

1,537,109 


— Porter’s Progrm of the Nation, 862, 367, edition 1851. 
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advantage, in one respect, to the natives of Hindostan, as 
it proved that they were purchasing articles of comfort 
cheaper than they could raise them at home ; but it was a 
very great evil in another, for these articles were furnished 
by foreign, not native, industry. The increase of British 
exports, in this view, is the measure, not of the benefit, but 
of the evil they have experienced from British conquest ; 
for every bale of cotton goods brought in from Manchester 
has extinguished one heretofore raised on the banks of 
the Ganges. Not a whisper, however, was heard on this 
subject either in Parliament or the country ; and the 
English people, charmed with having opened what seemed 
a boundless market for their manufactures in the realms of 
Asia, never bestowed a thoiight on the check which the 
extension of their trade must inevitably give to the native 
industry of these countries ; — a markworthy instance of 
the chief danger which besets representative institutions, 
and of the inherent weakness which affects those States 
where the powers of legislation are vested in one section 
of the community which is fully represented, and they are 
there used for its own separate advantage, without any 
regard to the interests of the uni-epresented portions of the 
State. 

Important as these questions, which occupied the atten- 
tion of the first reformed Parliament in the very commence- 
ment of its career, undoubtedly were, they yet yielded in 
magnitude and diflSculty to another which now forced itself 
upon its attention. The Wjsst India Question had now 
assumed a form, and acquired an importance, which could 
no longer be overlooked ; and it was the more difficult 
to deal with, that it was not only likely to be attended 
with the most momentous effects, social and political, 
both at home and in the colonies, but was of a kind which 
in the highest degree roused the passions in both parts of 
the empire. It was hard to say whether the sable Afri- 
cans, who panted for what to them seemed the inestimable 
gift of freedom, identified in their minds with immediate 
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cessation from toil, or tlie sincere British, who longed for chap. 
the effacing the stain of slavery fi-om our institutions, 

■were most excited on the subject, or longed most pas- 
sionately for its immediate and unqualified concession. 

Yet was the subject on all sides beset with difficulties; 
and so numerous and appalling had they become, that 
it was difficult to determine whether most peril would be 
incurred by granting or withholding it, or whether the 
African race would be most blessed or cursed by gaining 
or losing the promised boon. 

It is historically known and matter of common noto- 
riety, how the negro race had come to be settled in such sketch of 
great numbers in the West India Islands, and the adjoin- fetiiem^t 
ing southern states of the American Union. Negro slaves gfo‘e8*in°th« 
had, for a period of above two hundred years, been im- 
ported from the coasts of Africa, and conveyed across 
the Atlantic to the British colonies in the New World; 
and so efficacious had their labour proved in clearing the 
American jungles, and bringing into civilisation the rich 
soil which had accumulated during several thousand years 
from the vegetable and animal remains of the primeval 
forests, that the importation of negroes had come to be 
attended with a very great profit, and the slave trade 
had become an important branch of British commerce. 

It had been authorised and regulated by several royal 
proclamations and acts of Parliament, which not only 
permitted and encouraged the cultivation of the newly- 
opened plantations by means of slaves, but the two most 
important commercial cities of western Britain, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, had mainly risen to wealth and great- 
ness from the profits of this traffic. So great had it 
become, that nearly 800,000 Africans were, at the close 
of the war, settled in the British West India Islands, 
and above 2,500,000 in the adjoining island of Cuba 
and the American continent. 

How revolting soever it may appear to our feelings 
that so considerable a portion of the human race should 
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have been in this manner torn up from their native seats, 
and subjected to forced labour in a distant hemisphere, 
nothing is more certain than that it was a step unavoid- 
able in the progress of improvement, and one which, if 
rightly regulated, afforded the best prospect of efifecting 
the ultimate civilisation of the negro race. A very simple 
reason induced the transportation of tlie Africans in such 
numbers to the shores of Southern America and the 
W cst Indies ; it was absolute necessity. The native 
Americans were too feeble in constitution, and too in- 
considerable in numbers, to effect the clearing of the 
primeval forests of Virginia and Jamaica ; and such as 
could be seized, were fast wearing away under the fright- 
ful labour and atrocious severities of tlie Spanish mines. 
Experience bad even then shown, what time has since 
abundantly proved, that the European race is incapable 
of undergoing labour in the field under the rays of a 
tropical sun, and that, in whatever number they might be 
sent out, they would perish as fast under the “death- 
bestrodden gales” of the West India Islands. The 
negro race in Africa alone presented numbers adequate 
to the magnitude of the undertaking, and constitutions 
equal to the severity of its toil. Unlike the European, 
the negro thrives and prospers under the burning rays of 
a tropical sun, and can without danger undergo continu- 
ous labour in the field under its influence ; and strange 
to say, the oldest inhabitants of the globe, known to 
authentic history, have been found among the slaves of 
the West Indies.* 

Like all other great movementsof thehnman race, brought 
about by the irresistible laws of nature acting by physical 
necessities or moral influence, this vast transportation of 
mankind, however violent in its origin, or painful in its 
completion, was calculated to produce, and will ultimately 
confer, great benefits upon the species. It promised to 

* One well-known instance is that of an old negro slave in Jamaica, who 
died at the age of one hundred and eighty years. 
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effect what all the changes of time, and all the efforts of chap. 

philanthropy from the beginning of the world, had failed 1 

in accomplishing — the ultimate civilisation of the African 
race. The same cause of resistless force which has BencHtiai 
rendered impossible the cultivation of tropical regions by this trans- 
European hands, has been equally fatal to all attempts at 
civilising the tropics by European intellect. Tlie climate 
of the interior of Africa forbids the entrance of either. 

Not less destructive than the burning deserts of the Sa- 
hara to invading armies, the heat of Central Africa, the 
poisonous jungles of the Niger and the Congo, were utterly 
ruinous to European constitutions. The simple Afri- 
cans, in their primeval forests, like their neighbours the 
elephant and the rhinoceros, were shielded alike from 
the invasions and the commerce, the curses and blessings 
of civilisation, by the impenetrable veil which nature had 
drawn around their habitations. A vast expanse, cover- 
ing nearly a third of the habitable globe, peopled pro- 
bably by many millions of mankind, has remained from 
the earliest times secluded from the rest of the M'orld, 
unknown, save by a few adventurous travellers, to all ages, 
and foreign alike to the arts and the arms, the progress 
and the improvements, of the rest of the specie. 

But this extraordinary aird anomalous position of so 
large a portion of mankind was not destined to be of The siaVe 
eternal endurance. A remedy for it was found at length brought the 
in the vice and selfishness alike of the savage and civil- ^vVhration. 
ised regions of the world. Nature had implanted a bar- 
rier between the interior of Africa and the rest of the 
species, impenetrable to civilised, but not to savage man ; 
it could not be traversed by the European, but it was 
easy of passage to the negro. The swamps of the Niger 
were fatal to every attempt to ascend the stream with 
the arts or the arms of the sons of J aphet ; but multi- 
tudes of the family of Ham descended its w’aters in 
thatched canoes, attracted by their gold. The slave- 
trade did that which neither the power of conquest, nor 
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CHAP, the intercourse of commerce, nor the spread of knowledge 
could effect ; they could not bring civilisation to the 
1833 . negro, but it brought the negro to civilisation. From one 
hundred to two hundred thousand Africans were, during 
half a century, torn from their native seats by savage 
violence, sold by savage cupidity, and transported by 
Christian avarice through the horrors of the mid-passage 
to the shores of the New World ; but amidst the unutter- 
able miseries of that scene of woe, a great, and in the end 
beneficial, operation of nature was effected. For the first 
time in the history of mankind, the Africans were brought 
into contact with the habits and arts of civilised life ; 
they were made to see its superiority, to desire its enjoy- 
ments, sometimes to submit to its labour. They have 
been now established in such numbers in America and 
the West Indies as to defy either eradication or removal; 
they have been permanently located in situations where 
they are open to all the influences which elsewhere have 
led to progress and the improvement of the species ; and 
if the negro race is ever to be reclaimed or brought within 
the pale of civilisation in its native seats, it will be from 
the reflexion of a light which Avas first struck amidst the 
slavery of the West Indies. 

Towards the attainment, however, of these beneficial 
BeneRciai cuds, and tlic working out of the designs of Providence 
in this vast forced emigration, one thing was absolutely 
pSuT necessary, and that was, that the negroes should become 
estates. stationary and fixed labourers on the soil. The transi- 
tion from a movable to a durable residence is the most 
important in the gradual relaxation of the bonds of 
slavery. The condition of the serf is half-way to, and 
often superior in comfort to, that of the free labourer. 
This transition was early made in the West Indies, and 
immense were the benefits with which it had been attended. 
The pangs of separation from kindred and home were 
over ; the horrors of the middle passage were past ; they 
had become permanently located on fixed estates ; they 
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had acquired liomes and all the endearments and enjoy- chap. 

ments of domestic existence. Experience had proved 1 

that the African race was capable not onlj of maintaining 
its own numbers, but of rapidly augmenting on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Eight hundred thousand negroes in 
the British W est India Islands had already formed the 
nucleus of a vast sable population in the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and on the adjoining American shores the negro race for 
long augmented faster than the Anglo-Saxons in the 
southern states of the Union.'^^ The designs of Providence 
were rapidly approaching their completion ; the savage 
was on a great scale brought in contact with the European, 
in regions where civilisation was accessible, and improve- 
ment could be attained. 

Towards this blessed consummation, the stoppage of 
the slave trade in 1807 by the British Government emi- Salutaiy 
nently contributed. In all schemes of human improve- living the 
ment, it is of the last importance that the interests of the E” e»tawa 
agents employed in conducting it should be brought to JesEon of 
bear upon the social changes from which amelioration is 
expected ; indeed, unless this is the case, little durable or 
really beneficial is in general to be expected. But the 
stoppage of the slave trade at that period did this in the 
most eminent degree, for it rendered their preservation 
and increase essential to their masters’ interest. His 
estates could not be cultivated by any other means. The 
well-being of the negro was secured by the same motive 
as the care of his cattle, or mules, or buildings ; they 
were essential to the production of his income. Under 
the influence of these causes, the African race not only 

* The Bcale has now turned the other way ; the whites in America are in- 
creasing somewhat faster than the blacks, as the following table proves : — 

From 1790 to 1830, increase of whites, 80 per cent. 

of blacks, 112 

From 1830 to 1840, whites increased 30 
blacks increased 25 

— American Population Returns^ 1840 ; Carey On Colonisation^ p. 37 j Tocque- 
ville’s America, ii. 239. 
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CHAP, maintained their own numbers in the W cst India Islands, 
but they were rapidly advancing in tlie career of industry, 
1833, comfort, and usefulness. The West Indies at that 

period, with a population of 800,000 souls, consumed 
annually £3,800,000 worth of British manufactures, 
being nearly £5 a-liead ; a fact which speaks volumes 
as to their general well-being, and exceeding the average 
consumption of the British Islands, and one hundred 
times that of Russia. Many cases of cruelty and 

oppression, without doubt, occurred where so many un- 
scrupulous masters were invested with despotic power ; 
but, generally speaking, the condition of the negroes was 
eminently prosperous, and incomparably more so than it 
had been in their native scats in Africa. Dwelling in cot- 
tages which, by a prescriptive usage, had become their own, 
surrounded by their gardens, their fruits, their children, 
they exhibited, generally speaking, a spectacle rarely 
witnessed in this world of care, and to which the eye of 
the philanthropist might turn with pleasure, even from 
the brightest scenes of European civilisation. Doubtless 
the character of the master affected in a great degree the 
prosperity of his subjects, and the cruel or unfeeling had 
ample means of wreaking their vengeance on a helpless 
race. But those were the exceptions, not the rule. In 
the great majority of cases, the negroes on the estates 
were in such easy and affluent circumstances as would 
hardly be credible if not supported on undoubted and 
concurring testimony. 

They had generally two days a-week, besides Sunday, 
Prosperous duriug whicli they might M’ork in their gardens or at 
dZn if the day's wages on their own account ; and so prolific was 
negroes, naturc ill that benignant climate, and such the reward of 
industry and good conduct, that industrious labourers, 
after having provided themselves and their families better 
than any peasantry in Europe, could lay by from their 
earnings thirty pounds a-year. Their cottages were 
generally comfortable, often elegant ; artificial wants, 
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civilised vanities, were rapidly making progress among chap. 
them ; and the cheering spectacle of 40,000 negroes in 
Jamaica having worked out or obtained by good conduct 
their own freedom, and prosecuting with respectability 
and success the paths of honest industry, warranted the 
hope that the sable race in the end might become capable 
of bearing emancipation ; and that, by permitting Time to 
work out the great social change from bondage to freedom 
with its usual slow pace and unerring wisdom, it might 
be effected, as it had been in many countries of modern 
Europe, in so gradual a manner as to render it impossible 
to say when the one ceased and the other began. 

In these circumstances, the course which a wise Gov- 

.... 83 

ernment should have pursued, in justice alike to the whit ’ 
negroes, the planters, and the empire, was clearly this : — teen'dAnT* 

I. They should have lowered to a very moderate amount 
the existing heavy duty of 24s. a hundredweight on 
imported sugar, considering the sugar of Jamaica as 
much a part of domestic produce as the wheat of Essex. 

II. They should have cautiously introduced such changes 
as might, in the course of generations, have trained the 
negroes to the habits requisite for freedom, and enabled 
them to bear its excitements without danger to them- 
selves and the community. The general establishment 
or encouragement of marriage, prohibition to separate by 
sale parent and child, husband and wife, or to sell the 
slaves away from the estate, are the most important of 
these means. III. The practice, which by usage had 
become general, should have been declared by law uni- 
versal, of allowing them two days in the week to work on 
their own account, and prohibiting all work for their 
masters on Sundays. IV. A right should have been 
declared in the negro to purchase his freedom from his 
master as soon as he could accumulate the market value 
of his labour, which varied in general from £40 to £60. 

By these means, which are precisely those which the Span- 
iards had practised with such success on the mainland 
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of South America, and which are gradually changing serf- 
age into freedom in Russia, those only would have been 
liberated from the restraints of slavery who had afforded a 
convincing proof that they had acquired those of civilisa- 
tion ; full justice would have been done to the planters, by 
their receiving in every instance the full market-value of 
the slave ; the negro population would have been gradually 
mingled with a free black race, capable of influencing 
them by their example, and teaching them by their 
habits. Thus the vast transition from savage to civi- 
lised life would have been accomplished, as it had been 
in Europe and some parts of Southern America, so gra- 
dually as to be at once imperceptible and unattended 
with danger. 

A cause at once simple and irresistible has, in every 
part of the world, in a certain stage of society, led to 
the establishment of slavery. It is necessity. Such is 
the invariable aversion of savage man to continuous and 
severe labour, that this repugnance has never been over- 
come in any part of the world but by the introduction 
and long continuance of the forced labour which forms the 
essence of slavery. When the easy, but casual and pre- 
carious, supply of animal wants by the chase is exhausted, 
the human race would everywhere perish or become sta- 
tionary, if, before the moral chains of artificial wants were 
thrown round civilised, the physical restrictions of servi- 
tude were removed from savage man. As the forced 
labour of slaves is thus essential, for thousands of years, 
to the existence and progress of the species, so, in the 
circumstances in which it is required, it is the greatest 
possible blessing even to those whom in ignorance we pity 
for being subjected to its severities. Bad as is often the 
condition of the slave, it is, in early stages of society, 
better than the destitution of freedom. To the captive 
in war it is the price of life, to the humble in peace it 
is the condition of existence. Food from a master is of 
value in all stages of society ; in the early, before it can 
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be obtained in any other way, it is inappreciable. Slavery chap. 
is a blessing when it first aims to soften the rigonrs of 
war out of the necessities of pristine existence ; it be- 
comes a curse when it is continued under circumstances 
when, from the altered condition of society, it is no longer 
required. 

In justice to the English nation, which forced through, 
against the wishes of a large portion of the legislature. Progress;™ 
the measure of unqualified emancipation at this time, it t^rwoTre- 
must be stated that the colonists in the West Indies had, luepiintors. 
with unpardonable obstinacy, rejected the proposals of 
gradual amelioration of the negro population which had 
been made to them by the British Government. In par- 
ticular, Mr Canning, in 1823, had urged upon the local 
legislature of the West India Islands the adoption of cer- 
tain measures calculated to effect the gradual abolition 
of slavery, and in the mean time sensibly ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves. Resolutions in terms of these 
propositions were unanimously adopted by Parliament.'*^ 

But they met with a very unfavourable reception in the 
West Indies. Great alarm was felt there, not so much 
at what was actually proposed, as at the idea of interfer- 
ence by the imperial legislature at all; a state of things 
fraught, in their opinion, with great and immediate dan- 
ger, and likely to excite the negro population to the worst 
atrocities. Mr Canning’s resolutions, indeed, were at first 
looked upon as declaratory merely — as words not likely to gfjg 
lead to any practical result. It soon appeared, however, Ann. ’ 
that this was not to be the case.^ The resolutions of the isX * ^ ’ 
House of Commons were laid before the King in council, 

* The resolutions proposed by Mr Canning, and adopted by the House of 
Commons, consisted in abolishing the use of the lash in the field, or its appli- 
cation, under any circumstances, to females ; regulating the punishment of 
refractory slaves ; preventing the separation, by sale, of husband, wife, and 
children ; protecting the property of slaves, admitting their evidence in courts 
of justice, facilitating their manumission, and providing for their religious in- 
struction by a regular ecclesiastical establishment, with two bishops at its head, 
one presiding over Jamaica, the other over the Leeward Islands. — Part* JOeb, 
vol. xi. pp. 968, 976. 
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CHAP, and sanctioned by bim ; and soon after a circular wa^ 
xxxL jggyg(j fj.Q,n tjjg Colonial Office, ■which absolutely prohi- 
bited the flogging of women, or the use of the whip in the 
field. 

These limitations of the power of the masters do not 
Tiiecoionies at first sight appear very serious, and certainly they are 
oJ'ihVre-'"' not of such a kind as to be repugnant to any humane 
pirimmOTt! mind. They were dangerous, however, not from what 
they enjoined, but from the expectations which they would 
awaken ; and the utmost apprehensions were felt in the 
colonies that they might lead to a general belief among 
the negroes that slavery had been really abolished by the 
British Parliament, and that it was the local legislatures 
which were withholding the inestimable boon. This 
danger, as appeared in the sequel, was far from being 
imaginary ; and it was much increased by the efforts of the 
missionaries and Baptists, whose prudence and judgment 
were not equal to their zeal or humanity, and who led the 
slaves to expect that the day of their final deliverance 
was at hand. Angry resolutions, in consequence, were 
passed by the legislature in several of the islands, in which 
resistance was openly threatened, and severance from the 
mother country spoken of as probable. The well-known 
weakness of the colonists, however, placed between the 
might of the mother country on the one hand, and a vast 
negro population on the Verge of insurrection on the other, 
forbade any such attempt ; and the irritation evaporated 
in angry recriminations and strong resolutions. Riots of 
a very alarming character, however, took place in several 
districts, some arising from the indignation of the planters 
at the missionaries, others from the highly excited feel- 
ings of the negroes in consequence of their preachings. 
Shrewsbury, a missionary in Barbadoes, was a victim to 
violence of the first kind, and only saved his life by flying 
from the colony ; and the imprudent zeal of another, 
named Smith, in Demerara, produced an insurrection 
among the blacks of so threatening a character that mar- 
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tial la'w was proclaimed in the colony, and continued in chap, 
force for five months. Under it Smith was brought to 
trial on a charge of having incited the negroes to revolt, 
concealed their intention to rise, when known to him, and 
refused to serve in the militia on the ground of his cleri- 
cal otfice. At the most, he was only guilty of the two 
last charges : of the first no adequate evidence was ad- 
duced. He was found guilty generally, however, by the 
court-martial, and sentenced to death : but the sentence „ 

• tilt reb, 24, 

was commuted, most justly, by the home Government into 
banishment from the colony. Before the communication, 
however, could reach the colony. Smith was in his grave, 
having died in prison in consequence of a confinement of *'.968,997, 
five months in an unhealthy situation, and in a pestilen- i. 330, 333.' 
tial climate.^ 

These unhappy proceedings, in which imprudent 
though benevolent zeal on the one side, were met by Forcedtran- 
selfish resistance and judicial iniquity on the other, had S^aJd 
the effect of retarding in a most distressing manner, as 
such collisions always do, the progress of real and safe '’f®''® 
improvement in the condition of the negro population. 

Matters continued for the next eight years in a state of 
constrained and sullen tranquillity ; the masters brooding, 
on the one hand, over the many real and still more 
numerous supposed wrongs they had received from the 
British Government, and the slaves waiting impatiently 
for the concession of freedom which they still believed 
had been granted to them by the Imperial Legislature, 
and was only withheld by those of their own island. 

Matters, however, were brought to a crisis by the violent 
collision which took place between the rival parties in 
the course of the discussion of the Reform Bill. Mr 
Brougham, Mr Buxton, and many other of the Liberal 
chiefs, aware what a popular topic the instant abolition 
of slavery was with a sincere and respectable portion of the 
people, brought it forward as a prominent topic on the 
hustings ; and the former of these carried Yorkshire in 

VOL. V. 2D 
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CHAP, consequence of his protestations on the subject. The 
accession of the Whig Government to power confirmed 
the hopes which these declamations had awakened, and 
an imprudent act of Government brought matters to a 
crisis. In November 1831, during the height of the 
Not. 20, Reform fever, by which every part of the empire w'as 
sufficiently agitated. Orders in Council were issued by 
Government, which fixed the hours of labour, appointed 
slave-protectors, and contained various other regulations 
calculated to prepare the slaves gradually for emancipa- 
tion. They were to be enforced in the Crown colonies 
by the authority of Government ; in those which had 
their own legislature, by fiscal privileges granted to such 
as conformed to them. These regulations were considered 
by the slaves as amounting to unconditional freedom, and 
they became impatient that it was not formally proclaimed. 
The consequence of this not being donewas, that avast con- 
spiracy wassecretly organised among the negroes in Jamaica 
in the end of 1831, which ere long broke out in an open 
insurrection, so formidable as to justify entirely the fears 
expressed by the planters on the subject ; and as if the 
severities of nature were to be added to the calamities 
induced by man, a dreadful hurricane about the same 
1 Ann Beg devastated the islands of Barbadoes, St Vincent, 
1832,270. ‘ and St Lucie, and destroyed property to the amount of 
£1, 700,000.1 

The first symptoms of insubordination appeared on 
Insurrection December 20, when the negroes on several estates refused 
Uel“ 20 ,’™' to go to their work, alleging that they were free, and not 
1831. obliged to do so. From this they proceeded to break into 
houses and take arms, or bring out weapons of their own 
which they had secreted, and, assembling in large bodies, 
marched in every direction over the island, inciting the 
slaves to join them, and burning or destroying every 
plantation or building which came within their reach. 
The houses and settlements of free people of colour, 
however humble, shared in the devastation equally with 
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the larger plantations of the European. The unchained chap. 
African marked, as he had done in St Domingo in 1 789, 
his first steps towards freedom by murder, conflagration, 
and every crime at which humanity recoils. The whole 
island was illuminated at night by the light of burning 
edifices ; the sky darkened by day with the vast clouds 
of smoke which issued from the conflagrations. Martial 
law was proclaimed on the 30th, the militia called out, 
and Sir Willoughby Cotton, with three hundred regular 
troops, marched to Montego Bay, the centre of the in- 
surrection. Several engagemeTits took place with the 
rebels, in which they were routed ; but when the insur- 
rection M'as put down in one quarter, it broke out in 
another, and it was not finally suppressed till the middle 
of January, before which property to the amount of above 
£1,000,000 had been destroyed. A proclamation was 
wisely issued by the governor, offering a free pardon to 
such as laid down their arms, excepting the ringleaders, 
which had a very beneficial effect ; and it appeared from 
the confessions of some of tlie latter who were shot, that 
the insurrection had been occasioned by the assurances 
given to the negroes by the Baptist missionaries, that the 
Orders in Council in November preceding had in reality 
given them their freedom, and that it was only withheld 271 .' 
by the selfish opposition of the local government.^ 

This calamitous outbreak excited, as well it might, the 
utmost alarm among the West India proprietors. The Resistance 
parliament of Jamaica solemnly protested against the nies to the 
Orders in Council, as an unjustifiable, uncalled-for, and cJumu!” 
perilous interference with private property, and threw 
upon Government the whole responsibility of carrying 
them into execution. This example was immediately 
followed by such of the islands as had local legislatures ; 
and on behalf of such as had none, a great meeting of 
West India proprietors was held in London in April, at a^hi 17 , 
which a petition was agreed to, praying for an inquiry 
into the condition of the West India negroes, and what 
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CHAP, could further be done to ameliorate their conditiou con- 
sistentlj with their own interests. So obvious was the 
danger, so strong the case made out at this meeting, that 
the prayer of the petition, which was presented by Lord 
Ilarewood to the House of Lords on the 17th April, was 
acceded to by Government, and meanwhile the Order in 
Council was suspended. At the same time a grant of 
£100,000, which had been granted to the sufferers in 
St Vincent and the other islands by the hurricane, was 
extended to £1,000,000, and made to extend to the 
sufferers under the Jamaica insurrection, where, it was 

Keg, looj, 

273, 274. stated by the Cliancellor of the Exchequer, the loss by 
the burning of buildings alone exceeded £800,000.^ 

But matters had now arrived at such a point under 
Universal thc Combined influence of the Reform passion, and the 
inTTOu^of anxiety for instant negro emancipation in the mother 
em^ncipa* couiitry, that rational or prudent measures were no 
longer practicable. The excitement on this subject 
throughout the whole country went on at an accelerated 
rate during the whole autumn and winter subsequent to 
the passing of the Reform Bill ; and the pledges exacted 
from candidates for seats in the first reformed Parliament 
were so numerous, that it had become a matter of cer- 
tainty, before the discussion came on in the House of 
Commons, that Government had no alternative but to 
concede. The recent insurrection and frightful calami- 
ties in Jamaica, so far from operating as a warning of the 
danger of concession, were considered as only an indica- 
tion of the reverse, because they were regarded as 
signs of the danger, not of granting emancipation, but 
of withholding it. A great part of the nation, including 
a vast majority of the urban constituencies, were seized 
with a passion on the subject not less strong than that 
which had carried reform, and more estimable, as being 
less impelled by selfish ambition, and more springing 
from humane feelings. In a word, the nation had arrived 
at one of those phases, so well known and of frequent 
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occurrence in the later history of England, when it runs chap. 
wild on a particular subject, when reason, experience, and 
consequences are alike disregarded, and, right or wrong, 
ruinous or beneficial, the thing demanded must be con- 
ceded. 

Mr Stanley, who had been transferred from the secre- 
taryship of Ireland to the office of Colonial Secretary in Mr sta'n- 
order to conduct this arduous and delicate question, thus mL* mX- 
explained the ministerial project on the subject : “ The gro emancl- 
present question involves interests greater, consequences ]4 
more momentous, results more portentous, than any which 1833. 
ever was submitted to a British or any other legislature. 

A commerce giving employment now to 250,000 tons of 
shipping, a revenue of £5,000,000, and an export of 
equal amount, is here to be dealt with. But what arc these 
pecuniary interests, great as they are, to the moral and 
social consequences at stake ; the freedom of 800,000 of 
our own, and many millions of foreign slaves ; the eman- 
cipation and happiness of generations yet unborn ; the 
ultimate destiny of almost a moiety of the human race, 
which is wound up with this question? Vast, almost 
awful, as are the interests involved in this question, and 
the difficulties with which it is beset, its settlement can no 
longer be delayed. We have arrived at a point when 
delay is more perilous than decision. We have only the 
choice left of doing some good at the least risk of effect- 
ing evil. We are called upon to legislate between con- 
flicting parties, one deeply involved by pecuniary interests 
and by difficulties now present, and every hour increasing; 
the other, still more deeply interested by their feelings 
and their opinions, and representing a growing determi- 
nation on the part of the people of this country, at once 
to put an end to slavery — a determination the more ab- 
solute and the less resistible that it is founded in sincere 
religious feelings, and in a solemn conviction that things 
wrong in principle cannot be expedient in practice. The 
time is gone by when the question can for a moment 
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be entertained, whether or not the system of slavery can 
be made perpetual : the only point loft for discussion is, 
the safest, happiest way of effecting its entire abolition. 

“Parliament, and the King in Council, have at various 
times recommended to the colonial legislatures what in 
their opinion ought to be, and enforced it on such 
as were under their direct authority ; but, with very 
few exceptions, these recommendations were nugatory. 
If ever there was a case which justified the exercise of 
the paramount authority of Parliament, it is this, when 
every means of remonstrance and warning has been used 
in vain. Government therefore have resolved to propose 
a plan which should insure the ultimate extinction of 
slavery, and manumit not only the future, but even the 
present generation ; w'hile, at tlie same time, it should 
prevent the dangers of a too sudden transition. It has 
not been deemed advisable to fix the expiry of slavery 
after the lapse of a given number of years, because it was 
certain that the intermediate period w'ould be one of 
great excitement and irritation, possibly of insurrection 
and bloodshed. It was thought safer to place the slave 
for a limited time in an intermediate state of apprentice- 
ship. He will be bound to enter into a contract with 
his master, in virtue of which, his master, during a limited 
period, would be bound to furnish him with food and 
clothing, and such allowances as are now authorised by 
law, or to give him in lieu thereof a pecuniary compensation. 
For this consideration he will be required to work for 
his master three-fourths of his time ; leaving it to be 
settled between them, whether that should be for three- 
fourths of the week, or three-fourths of each day. The 
remaining fourth of his time is to be at his own dis- 
posal, when he might work for wages to whom he pleased. 
The power of inflicting corporal punishment is to re- 
main ; but it is to be awarded only by the sentence 
and under the direction of a magistrate. The duration 
of the apprenticeship is to be for seven years. 
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“ One of the greatest difficulties connected with this 
subject, was the fixing the rate of wages when the negro 
worked on his own account. Under ordinary circum- 
stances tliis was settled by, and might be safely left to, com- 
petition ; but could this be applied to slaves just emerging 
from a state of servitude 1 Absolute freedom in that 
respect would extinguish voluntary labour, extinguish its 
consequent civilisation, and fling back the negro popula- 
tion, with an insurmountable desire to revert to the in- 
dolence of savage life. A scale must be fixed ; and the 
difficulty is, to determine how that scale is to be adjusted. 
The most expedient plan appears to be, to compel the 
planter to fix a price on the labourer at the time of enact- 
ing his apprenticeship : and enacting that the wages 
to be paid by the master should bear such a proportion 
to the price fixed by him, if given by the master, that the 
negro should receive annually one-twelfth of his price. In 
this way the master and slave will act in reference to 
each other; and the interest of each will serve as a 
check upon undue exaction of cither. 

“ This measure, whatever its benefits may be in other 
respects, must necessarily occasion a certain amount of 
loss to the West India proprietors, and it is not fitting 
that upon them should be laid exclusively the losses 
arising from the destruction of a species of property, 
into the legality of which it is needless to enter, but 
which has repeatedly been recognised by act of Parlia- 
ment. From the returns of West India property made 
to the Board of Trade, it appears that the net profit 
arising from the cultivation of sugar is at present 
£1,200,000 a-year ; and making a reasonable addi- 
tion for the profit arising from the cultivation of rum 
and coffee, £1,500,000 a-year might be taken as the 
annual amount of West India property. It is proposed 
to give ten years’ purchase of this sum, or £15,000,000, 
as a loan, to be repaid to the country when the immediate 
difficulties of emancipation have been in some degree sur- 
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mounted. In addition to this, it is proposed to establish 
stipendiary magistrates, appointed by the Crown, for the 
administration of justice, and to make provision for the 
moral and religious instruction of the inhabitants. All 
children born after the passing of the act, or who shall be 
under six years of age when it becomes law, to be declared 
free. 

“ One very important fact seems to be completely 
established by the returns which have been laid before 
Parliament, and that is, that in all the islands, with the 
exception of Barbadoes and Trinidad, while the produc- 
tion of sugar has increased of late years, the population 
has declined. In Jamaica, on an average of three years, 
from 1823 to 1826, the annual production of sugar was 

1.354.000 cwt. ; on an average from 1829 to 1832, 
1,389,000. In the first period, the mean population was 

334.000 ; in the last 327,000. In Demerara,the sugar 
produced in the first period was 659,000 cwt. ; in the 
last, 806,000 : the slaves in the first period were 72,722; 
in the last, 67,000. Here, then, is a broad fact, which 
proves that under the existing system the severity of 
their labour, or the other disadvantages of their situation, 
are pressing even upon the principle of increase, the 
strongest impulse which can actuate savage as well as 
civilised man. The amount of punishment inflicted also 
in some colonies is so excessive as loudly calls for a change 
of system. Thus in Demerara, in 1829, when the slaves 
were 61,627, the number of punishments returned to the 
protectors was 17,359 ; and in 1831, the population 
being then 58,000, the punishments were 21,656, and 
the lashes inflicted 199,500 ! It is much to be feared 
that in this immense number and severity of punishments, 
and the excessive labour to which the slaves have been 
subjected, is to be found the real cause both of the gene- 
ral increase of production and the diminution in the negro 
population. 

“ The objections usually urged and most relied on 
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against immediate emancipation are, that the negroes are chap. 
averse to continuous labour, and that it is unsafe to 
manumit them till they are willing voluntarily to submit 
to it. If this argument proves anything, it proves too Couckjed. 
much ; for when do men ever show a disposition to labour 
till population presses upon food? and that will never 
take place as long as the depopulating influence of slavery 
continues. We are told that the negroes own no domes- 
tic ties, nor will they so long as you retain them in that 
state of slavery which debases their principles, deprives 
them of foresight, and takes away from them the motives 
to industry. The slaves have no education, and you 
deny them any, for as slaves they can have none. But, 
in truth, the reproach so often made to negroes that they 
are averse to labour, is unfounded in fact. An experi- 
ment decisive of this point was lately made in Antigua, 
where 371 captured negroes were landed and set free. 

Their industry was remarkable, as well as their avidity to 
acquire property, and imitate the dress, manners, and 
speech of the Creoles. Many of the most laborious works 
in St John’s have been performed by them, and several of 
them have already amassed so much money as to be able 
to purchase their houses. In Bahama, the slaves are 
already more than half manumitted ; and in the island of 
Cuba, which is very highly cultivated, a large quantity 
of sugar is raised by free labour. The example of St 
Domingo, and the cessation of the export of sugar from 
that island, proves nothing. Such were the horrors it 
underwent, and the destruction of property which ensued, 
that it could not be otherwise. Yet sugar is raised and 
assiduously cultivated in St Domingo ; not, indeed, for 
exportation, but for their own consumption, by the hands 
of freemen. In Venezuela, a measure of progressive , „ , 

. . v T • -1 AO 1 Pari. Deb. 

emancipation has been adopted since the government of (Sd series), 
Spain was overthrown ; and so far from the emancipated S; Ani. 
slaves being averse to labour, the only difference is, that laif’ 
the free labourer works with more energy than the slave.” ^ 
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CHAP. So strong was the feeling in Parliament and the coun- 

L try on the necessity of immediately abolishing slavery, 

that the first resolution proposed by Mr Stanley, which 
Resuit’of declared the expedience of taking measures for the imme- 
Inrp'artfes’ diato emancipation of the slaves under such provisions as 
might combine their interests with those of the proprietors, 
posed. passed without a division, as did the second, that all 
children under six years of age, or born after the passing 
of the act, should be declared free. The third and 
fourth resolutions, however, which declared the estab- 
lishment of the system of apprenticeship, and provided 
£15,000,000 as a loan to the West India proprie- 
tors, met with considerable opposition ; not, however, 
as might have been expected, from the West India 
proprietors, but from the advoeates of emancipation. It 
was strenuously contended by Mr Buxton, the persever- 
ing and eonsistent friend of the negroes, that any delay 
in emancipation was unnecessary ; that the negroes, if 
declared free, would at once work with more vigour and 
efiiciency than they had ever done in a state of slavery ; 
and that their taste for luxuries, comforts, and delicacies, 
was fully as strong as that of the whites, and would prove 
fully as efficacious in stimulating industry. Various iso- 
’ Ann.^Reg. latcd cxamplcs, apparently establishing these assertions 
i96j’parf. in different parts of the West Indies, were given ; but 
I 22 i,*i‘i 30 . on a division, the Government resolution was carried by 
324 to 42.^ 

The real arguments, however, urged against the pro- 
Reaoiation poscd mcasurc. Were brought forward at a great meeting of 
India pro!*^ pcrsons interested in the West Indies, held on 27th May. 
theother The House of Commons was tongue-tied by their consti- 
tuents, and did not venture to say what many of them 
knew to be true. The considerations urged were well 
summed up in the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously agreed to: “That, independently of planters, 
merchants, and manufacturers obviously and immediately 
connected with the colonies, there is a numerous class of 
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persons, consisting of widows, orphans, minors, annuitants, chap. 
and other claimants under wills and settlements, who 
have no support for themselves or their families except- 
ing a charge upon colonial property, created on the faith 
of existing laws, and who must therefore be reduced to 
beggary by any ill-advised or precipitate measure of 
emancipation. The scheme of emancipation brought 
forward by Government provides no security for the 
lives of our fellow-subjects in the colonies : it proposes to 
divest the owner of his property without any compensa- 
tion ; it tends to destroy colonial agriculture by entailing 
heavy additional expense on a cultivation already con- 
fessedly depressed ; it renders an outlay of capital in 
the West Indies unprofitable, and thereby puts a stop to 
the progressive civilisation of the negroes in our own 
colonics, while at the same time it directly encourages the 
slave trade and slavery in foreign countries. There is no 
stronger title to property than that which is derived from 
positive law ; and no other security against spoliation 
than a confidence that the Government under which they 
live will respect those rights and interests which have 
grown up under the laws it has made. The proprietors 
of negro slaves possess them under the sanction of British 
laws, which enabled and especially encouraged the people 
of Great Britain to convey slaves from Africa, and to sell 
them to their fellow-subjects in the colonies. Looking to 
the rights thus acquired, the West India proprietors do 
solemnly protest against any measure which takes away 
the property of their fellow-subjects without adequate 
compensation ; a measure which, if carried through, will 
shake the foundations of every species of property, and 
establish a precedent which may speedily lead to every i97.’ 
other species of property being similarly dealt with.” ^ 

It was evident from these resolutions, which embodied 
all that was said on the subject on the occasion, that the 
West India proprietors regarded the question of imme- 
diate negro emancipation as settled, and directed all 
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CHAP, their efforts to obtain adequate compensation. How much 

1 soever the country might be agitated on the subject, and 

how violent soever the cry that the West India planters 
Compro- were a body of slave-drivers, who were not entitled to any 
”rb/the compensation for the glorious act of emancipating their 
£ 20 , 000,000 negroes, Government felt the justice of the appeal, and, 
tmfpropm- iiiuch to their credit, they met it in a worthy spirit. The 
tors. West India proprietors had intimated that £15,000,000, 
especially if granted in the shape of a loan, would be 
wholly inadequate as a compensation ; but that if it was 
increased to £20,000,000, and converted into a gift, they 
would withdraw their opposition. Government agreed to 
this change, and Mr Stanley brought forward the proposal 
for the enlarged sum, as a gift, in the House of Commons. 
It met with very serious opposition from the emancipa- 
tion party : some contending that it was a great deal too 
much, and that £12,000,000 would be amply sufficient ; 
others that it was a scandalous waste of public money to 
give £20,000,000 to a body of slave-drivers, when the 
country which paid it was ringing with the cry of distress 
from side to side. Government influence, however, and 
the obvious justice of the measure, prevailed : an amend- 
ment, moved by Mr Briscoe, to reduce the compensation 
to £15,000,000, was rejected by a majority of 304 to 56 ; 
and one by Mr Buxton, that one-half of the compensa- 
tion should not be paid till the period of apprenticeship 
was passed, and the negroes were put in full possession of 
their freedom, by 277 to 142. The bill finally passed by 
a majority of 296 to 77. The compensation then given 
was on an average, for the whole negroes, who were 
800,000 in number, about £22, 10s. a-head — not half the 
price of a full-grown negro on an average of the islands, 
R^’ mi ^ third in some of them, but not altogether inade- 
i«^,' 2 oi. ’ quate, if the number of children, sick and infirm, is taken 
into consideration.^ 

To understand how readily the West India body with- 
drew any serious opposition when the compensation was 
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advanced from £15,000,000 to £20,000,000, and con- chap. 

verted into a grant, it must be considered in what circum- 1 

stances they were placed, and in what embarrassments 
they had long been involved. These difficulties arose from Reasons 
two causes : the first was the decline in the productive duc'ed the 
powers of nature in all the islands, when the virgin riches JJJo'prietors* 
of the soil began to wear out, which was generally the case 
after twenty-five or thirty years’ cultivation. This was rangemeut. 
universally experienced after a certain time, and it led to 
two efiects, each of which contributed to stimulate pro- 
duction to an undue degree, and increase the embarrass- 
ments of those who lived by its sale. The original 
proprietors, seeing the soil failing, sold their estates, and 
bought new ones, in which the virgin riches of the soil 
might be relied on for twenty or thirty years, and instant- 
ly commenced extensive plantations; while the purchaser 
ofthe old ones, finding the productive powers of these declin- 
ing, borrowed money on their security, and endeavoured, by 
increased exertions and a liberal expenditure, to restore 
the production to what it formerly had been. Thus, from 
one cause — the decline of crops after the riches of the 
virgin soil were exhausted — a forced and unnatural pro- 
duction, attended with a ruinous reduction of prices, gen- 
erally took place. 

The next was the enormous and crushing duty to 
which sugar and all West India produce were subjected, Enormous 
and which, when the decline of prices took place after the 
peace, was in a great part paid by the producer. This w^Undia 
tax, when first augmented in 1793, was 30s. a hundred- 
weight on sugar, which was subsequently reduced to 27s., 
and in 1830 to 24s., at which it still was. A grosser and 
more iniquitous instance of fiscal oppression never was 
heard of ; and it illustrates the extreme danger of oppres- 
sion, in a constitutional monarchy, to its unrepresented 
dependencies. Most certainly the English would never 
have consented to a tax of this description, equivalent to 
one of 50s. the quarter on wheat, on their ovm produce. 
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CHAP. But it is a very different thing to tax ourselves, and to 

L tax a defenceless and unrepresented colony subject to our 

1833. power. This immense tax had come latterly to be chiefly, 
if not entirely, paid by the producers. The proof of this 
is decisive. In 1831, the price of sugar, excluding duty, 
in Great Britain was 23s. 8d. the cwt., while in Ameri- 
ca, in the same year, it was 36s. The difference was 
owing to the duty of 24s. a cwt., being to the extent of 
the difference paid by the producers. They could not 
raise their prices in proportion to the tax, in consequence 
of the competition with other sugar-growing states, and 
the vast increase of production, from the cause just men- 
tioned, in their own. “ An absolute sovereign,” says Mr 
Hume, “ being equally elevated above all his subjects, and 
not more dependent on one class than another, views 
them all, comparatively speaking, with equal eyes ; 
whereas a free State is ruled hy one body of citizens who 
hare obtained the'^aastery over another, and govern ex- 
clusively the distant settlements of the empire, and are 
uruine;8 constantly actuated by personal jealousy and patrimo- 
247 !^*’ nial interests, in their endeavours to prevent them from ob- 
taining the advantages of equal and uniform legislation.” ^ 
It may appear strange how this enormous and crush- 
cauBcs ’ ing system of taxation on rude produce, which amounted 
«ndered'the HOW to £5,000,000 jcaily. On estates yielding, according 
fuldarhig to Lord Althorpe’s statement, only £1,500,000 profit on 
the war. cultivation, could have come to be imposed under the old 
Parliament, in which the West India was for a time the 
strongest of all local interests, and at one time numbered 
eighty votes among its supporters. But the reason was 
this, which, when once stated, is perfectly apparent, and 
explains the whole phenomenon. The burden of the tax 
was not felt by the producer during the war, when, under 
an adequate currency, sugar brought from 120s. to 
130s. (including duty), and the tax of 30s., then 
wholly paid by the consumers, still left an ample price 
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to remunerate the labours of the producers. But when, 
on the return of peace, and contraction of the currency to 
half its former amount, prices fell to 50s. or 60s. the cwt., 
the tax of 27s. or 24s. absorbed half the price received, 
and entirely extinguished the profits of cultivation. This, 
however, did not lead, as those not practically acquainted 
with the subject naturally supposed it would, to a dimi- 
nution of production ; on the contrary, it led to a great 
and ruinous increase. The great majority of the planters 
strove to compensate the diminution of price by increase of 
quantity produced, the clearing of fresh virgin land, and 
the rigorous exaction of a greater amount of labour from 
their negroes. This was the true cause of the fact obseiTed 
by Mr Stanley, that in all the West India Islands, except 
Antigua and Barbadoes, there had been, for seven years 
past (ever since the suppression of small notes in Great 
Britain in 1826), an increase in the production of sugar, 
and a diminution in the number of the slaves. They were 
worked beyond their strength, sometimes to death, to com- 
pensate the reduction of price consequent on the contrac- 
tion of the currency. This increase of production again 
tended still more to depress prices and annihilate the 
profits of cultivation ; but the West India proprietors, 
ignorant of the real cause of their difficulties, and clinging 
to hope, the last refuge of the unfortunate, still went on, 
as is often the case, striving to obviate depressed prices 
by enhanced production, and got deeper into the mire 
from every effort they made to extricate themselves 
from it. 

To a body of landed proprietors thus situated, and 
nearly all labouring under mortgages, of which they were 
unable even to pay the interest, the sudden offer of 
£20,000,000 as a free gift presented irresistible tempta- 
tions. Though it was not more than a half on an aver- 
age of the value of the full-grown slaves who were eman- 
cipated, nor a fifth of the real amount of the entire pro- 
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perty endangered by the changes, which was estimated 
at £120,000,000, it was an immense relief in the mean 
time, and at once raised numbers from the depths of 
despair to aflSuence and prosperity. Many proprietors, 
especially of West India mortgages, saw a great fortune 
suddenly created in their hands, where before there was 
nothing but embarrassment, and were able to retire from 
business, and realise the ample sums they received in large 
estates in this country. Nearly half the entire grant was 
shared by the merchants of Liverpool and Glasgow : it 
may be conceived what a godsend this was to men who, 
from long-continued embarrassment, had become well- 
nigh desperate as to their affairs. These considerations 
explain the ready acquiescence of the W est India body 
in the proposal of Government, fraught as it was, as the 
event proved, with ultimate danger, and tending to post- 
pone, not remove, the causes which were finally to involve 
them in ruin. 

But although these considerations sufficiently explain 
the ultimate acquiescence of the West India proprietors 
in the measure of Government, yet is it not the less cer- 
tain that the measure itself was unwise, premature, and 
has been attended with the most disastrous results. It 
is difficult to say whether the West India proprietors, the 
negro population in the islands, the sable inhabitants 
of Africa, or the manufacturers of the mother country, 
have suffered most from the change. It appears from 
the parliamentary returns,* that the produce of Jamaica, 


* Average Produce of Jamaica before and after Negro Emancipation, 


Average Produce 
for Seven Years, 
ending — 

Sugar (Hds.) 

Bum (Puncheona.) 

COFFEB (Lb ) 

1832, 

93,156 

31,354 

29,953,765 

1833, 

78,305 

33,215 

9,866,000 

1834, 1 

77,801 

30,475 

17,725,000 

1835, 1 

71,017 

26,434 

10,593,018 

1836, 

61,604 

19,938 

13,446,638 


— Lords' jReportf 1838, No. 70. 
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■within three years after emancipation took effect, and 
the apprentice system was introduced (January 1, 1834), 
had decreased a third, and within ten years that of the 
whole West India Islands had fallen off a half. As 
might be expected, with so prodigious a decline in the 
produce of these once magnificent settlements — that is, in 
tiie means their inhabitants enjoyed of purchasing luxuries 
and comforts — the exports of British manufactures to 
them underwent at the same time a similar diminution.'*^ 
So great did it become, that within less than fifteen years 
of the period when emancipation took effect, the exports 
of British manufactures and produce to the West Indies 
had diminished a half while those to the slave states of 
Cuba and Brazil, which had risen on the ruins of their 
less fortunate neighbours, had largely increased.! Per- 
haps there never was, in the whole history of human 
affairs, any change against which experience has so un- 
equivocally declared as this, which was introduced with 
such benevolent intentions and transports of joy in the 
British Islands. 

But disastrous as the results of the change have been 
to British interests both at home and in the West Indies, 
they are as nothing to those which have ensued to the 


^ Table showing the official Returns of the Exports of the West India 
Islands from 1828 to 1841. 


Years 

Sugar 

Rum 

Coffee 

Copoa 

Pimento 

Shipping 


(Cwts ) 

(GalloiiH ) 

(Lb) 

(Lb) 

(Lb ) 

(Tons ) 


1828 

4 , 213,636 

5 , 620,174 

29 , 987,078 

454,909 

2 , 247,893 

272,800 

1,013 

1829 

4 , 162,614 

6 , 307,294 

26 , 911,785 

684,217 

3 , 686 , 6*94 

263,268 

958 

1830 

3 , 012,626 

6 , 634,759 

27 , 460,421 

711,913 

3 , 489,318 

253,872 

911 

1831 

4 , 103,800 

6 , 752,790 

20 , 030,802 

1 , 491.947 

4 , 801,356 

249,079 

904 

1832 

3 , 773,456 

7 , 544,157 

24 , 678,920 

618,216 

1 , 366.183 

229,117 

828 

1833 

3 , 646,204 

4 , 713,809 

19 , 008,576 

2 , 134,809 

4 , 470,265 

248, .378 

911 

1834 

3 , 343,976 

6 , 112,399 

22 , 081,489 

1 , 360,235 

1 , 389.402 

246,695 

918 

1835 

3 , 524,209 

5 , 458,317 

14 , 855,470 

439,637 

2 , 636,358 

235,179 

' 878 

1836 

3 , 601,791 

4 , 868,168 

18 , 903,426 

1 , 612,304 

3 , 320,978 

2 . 37,922 

900 

1837 

3 , 306,776 

4 , 418,349 

15 , 677,888 

1 , 847,145 

2 , 026,129 

226,468 

855 

1838 

8 , 620,676 

4 , 641,210 

17 , 538 , 6.56 

2 , 145,617 

862,974 

236,195 

878 

1839 

2 , 824,372 

4 , 021,820 

11 , 485,675 

959,641 

1 , 071,570 

196.716 

748 

1840 

2 , 214,764 

3 , 780, .979 

12 , 7 . 97,039 

2 , 374,301 

99 . 9,068 

181,736 

697 

1841 

2 , 161,217 

2 , 770,161 

9 , 927.689 

2 , 920,208 

797,758 

174,975 

t 

677 

i 


— Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 3d edit., 424, 425. 
t For Table of Exports of British Produce, see next page. 
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^ See in 
particular 
Lord Stan- 
ley’s able 
and instruc* 
tive Trea- 
tise on the 
West In- 
dies, 42-79 


negroes themselves, both in their native seats and the 
Transatlantic colonics. The fatal gift of premature eman- 
cipation has proved as pernicious to a race as it always 
does to an individual : the boy of seventeen sent out into 
tlie world has continued a boy, and done as other boys 
do. The diminution of the agricultural exported pro- 
duce of the islands to less than a half, proves how much 
their industry has declined. The reduction of their con- 
sumption of British produce and manufactures in a simi- 
lar proportion tells unequivocally how much their means 
of comfort and enjoyment have fallen off. Generally 
speaking, the incipient civilisation of the negro has been 
arrested by his emancipation with the cessation of forced 
labour, the habits and tastes which spring from and com- 
pensate it have disappeared, and savage habits and plea- 
sures have resumed their ascendancy over the sable race. 


Export op British Produce and Manufactures to the West Indies, 
Cuba, and Brazil, from 1827 to 1849. 


Years. 

West Indies 

Cuba, and Foreign 
West Indies. 

Brazil. 

1827, 

£3,683,222 

£649,378 

£2,312,109 

1828, 

3,289,704 

569,728 

3,518,297 

1829, 

3, CJ 2,085 

672,176 

2,516,040 

1830, 

2,838,448 

618,029 

2,452,103 

1831, 

2,581,949 

663,531 

1,238,371 

1832, 

2,439,808 

653,700 

2,144,903 

1833, 

2,697,589 

577,228 

2,575,680 

1834, 

2,680,014 

913,005 

2,460,629 

1836, 

3,187,640 

787,043 

2,630,767 

1836, 

3,786,463 

987,122 

3,030,532 

1837, 

3,456,746 

891,713 

1,824,082 

1838, 

3,393,441 

1,025,392 

2,606,604 

1839, 

3,986,598 

891,826 

2,650,713 

1840, 

8,574,970 

863,520 

2,625,853 

1841, 

2,504,004 

895,441 

2,556,554 

1842, 

2,691,425 

711,938 

1,776,805 

1843, 

2,882,441 

873,797 

2,140,133 

1844, 

2,451,477 

999,474 

2,413,538 

1845, 

2,789,211 

1,249,015 

2,493,306 

1846, 

8,253,420 

844,112 

2,749,338 

1847, 

2,102,677 

896,594 

2,568,804 

1848, 

1,434,477 

733,169 

2,067,302 

1849, 

1,821,146 

1,036,153 

2,444,715 


— Porter’s Progreti of the Nation, 3d edition, 364, 367. 
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The attempts to instruct and civilise them have for the chap. 

most part proved a failure ; the dolce far niente, equally L 

dear to the unlettered savage as to the effeminate Euro- 
pean, has resumed its sway ; and the emancipated Afri- 
cans, dispersed in tlie woods, or in cabins erected amidst 
the ruined plantations, are fast relapsing into the state 
in which their ancestors were when they were torn from 
their native seats by the rapacity of Christian avarice. 

But deplorable as these effects have been, they are as 
nothing compared to the heart-rending results of the Great in- 
change to the unfortunate inhabitants of Africa, and the production 
frightful increase of the slave trade in its very worst form e”^!‘*sUTe 
which has ensued from it. To supply the gap in the 
production of sugar, which took place in consequence of 
the diminished supply from the West India Islands, the 
slave-growing states made the most astonishing efforts, 
and increased their production to the greatest degree. 

To effect this increase, a large additional supply of slave 
labour was indispensable, and it was speedily obtained 
from the opposite coast of Africa. Stimulated by the 
great increase in prices which took place in consequence 
of the diminished production of the British West India 
Islands, cultivation increased immensely in the slave 
states ; the slave trade came to be again carried on by 
British capital, and the rise in the production of slave-grown 
sugar was even more rapid than the fall in the British 
Islands. In 1823, Puerto Rico exported only cattle and 
coffee : in 1838 she exported 33,750 tons of sugar, being 
more than a sixth of the whole British consumption. The 
export of Cuba sugar, on an average of three years ending 
1816, was 51,000 tons ; in 1834 it was 120,000 tons. 

During the first period the export of Brazil sugar was, 
on an average, 26,250 tons : in the last year it was 
70,970 tons.^ The production of coffee declined so 
rapidly in the British West India plantations, that not- ’ 

withstanding a reduction of the duty one-half per pound Indies, ase. 
in 1825, the export fell, on an average of five years 
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CHAP, preceding 1825, from 30,280,000 lb. to 19,812,160 Ib. 

1 preceding 1836 ; ■while the quantity received from Cey- 

Ion alone, which in 1825 was only 2,000,000 lb., had 
risen in 1849 to 35,000,000 lb.* 

The elFect of this great transfer of production from 
Disastrous thc British West Indies to foreign plantations is thus 
foreigr * described by Mr Buxton, the able and consistent advocate 
slave trade. n 0 gi.o emancipation : “ Twenty years ago, the African 
Institution reported to the Duke of Wellington that the 
number of slaves who annually crossed the Atlantic was 
70,000. There is evidence before the parliamentary 
committee to show that about one-third was for the Brit- 
ish Islands, and one-third for St Domingo, so that if the 
slave trade of other countries had been stationary, they 
ought only to have imported 25,000 ; whereas the num- 
ber now (1838) landed in Cuba and Brazil alone is 
150,000 annually, being more than double the whole draft 
of Africa, including the countries where it had ceased 
when the slave trade controversy began ! Twice as many 
human beings are now its victims as when Wilberforce 
and Clarhson commenced their noble career ; and each 
individual of this increased number, in addition to the 
horrors which were endured in former times, has to suffer 
from being cribbed up in a narrow space, and on board a 
vessel where accommodation is sacrificed to speed. Pain- 
ful as this is, it becomes still more distressing if it shall 

* In Cuba, the average produce of sugar for four years preceding — 


1831, was .... 

. 82,000 tons 

1835, 

. 100,000 ... 

1839, 

. 124,000 ... 

1843, 

. 130,000 ... 

1847, 

. 186,000 ... 

1851, 

. 235,000 ... 

Jamaica produced — 

In 1847, 

. 37,000 tons 

... 1861, 

30,000 ... 

Slaves imported from Africa to Cuba — 

1845, 

43,500 

1860, 

68,000 


— Evans’ West Indies, Past and Present, 219, 247. 
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appear that our present system has not failed, by mis- chap, 

chance or want of energy, or want of expenditure ; but 1 

that the system itself is erroneous, and must necessarily 
end in disappointment,” Thus the effect of the emanci- , 
pation of the negroes has been to ruin our own planters, f?'**’ 
stop the civilisation of our own negroes, and double the Buxton, 

^ , , , , . . t 11 London, 

slave trade m extent, and quadruple it m horror through- im, 172 . 
out the globe ! ^ 

We are not to imagine, from this calamitous and me- 
lancholy result, that philanthropic measures necessarily Reflections 
terminate in disappointment, and that nothing can be je”t, ““ ’ 
reckoned on as likely to lead to the desired effects but 
what is based on selfish desires, Negro emancipation 
has not failed because it was prompted by benevolent 
motives, or directed to philanthropic ends, but because, 
in the prosecution of these ends, the lessons of experience 
and the observation of facts were utterly disregarded. 

The latter were brought before the people in the most 
forcible manner, but met with no sort of attention, the 
public mind being entirely carried away by the alluring 
phantom of destroyed slavery. In pursuing it, the heated 
enthusiasts forgot altogether the condition precedent 
requisite to render freedom either practicable or benefi- 
cial to mankind ; viz., acquired habits of labour. They 
made the savage free, without his having gained the 
faculty of self-direction : thence the failure of the whole 
measure, and the unutterable miseries with which it has 
been attended. The apprentice system worked so ill 
that in four years after it was found necessary to abolish 
it. It came into operation on 1st August 1834, and was 
celebrated with universal and touching rejoicings among 
the negroes over the whole West Indies ; but it is not 
thus that a great law of nature can be set aside. , In 
1838, after four years’ experience of the working of the 
measure. Government was compelled to abandon it, and 
venture on the hazai'dous step of total freedom, which has 
completed the ruin of the West Indies. Such have been 
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the consequences of seeking prematurely to emancipate 
man — of forgetting the words of God, “ In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou cat bread.” 

The remaining parliamentary proceedings of this session 
were more material, as indicating the strong bent of the 
public mind towards objects of social amelioration, and 
the anxious desire of the people to reap the substantial 
fruits of Reform, than from any important change in our 
laws or institutions which they effected. The subject 
of the limitation of the hours of labour in factories, a 
most important one, and loudly calling for the inter- 
position of the legislature, was brought before Parlia- 
ment by Lord Ashley, who had long devoted the ar- 
dour of a philanthropic mind to the subject ; and Min- 
isters were not a little embarrassed how to act on the 
occasion ; for on the one hand the artisans were eager 
for a change, and on the other, the master manufacturers 
were not less resolute to oppose it. After a gi-eat deal 
of discussion. Lord Ashley’s bill was carried on a second 
reading by 164 to 141, w'hich suflBciently indicated the 
sense of the House on the subject. Government, how- 
ever, opposed the bill, and in committee its provisions 
were so far altered in favour of the masters, that Lord Ash- 
ley abandoned the conduct of it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Ultimately the bill was carried in these 
terms, that the labour of children in factories, under 
thirteen years of age, should be limited to eight hours 
a-day ; that children under nine years of age should 
be prevented from working at all ; that persons under 
eighteen years of age should never be obliged to work 
more than sixty-nine hours in the week. Factory in- 
spectors also were appointed, which was a very great im- 
provement, to enforce the due observance of the law; and 
provision was made for the establishment of a system of 
education for children in the manufacturing districts. 
The evidence taken before the committees on which this 
bill was founded, and the necessity generally felt for the 
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bill itself, revealed a melancholy fact, illustrative of the 

tendency of advanced civilisation, that in its later stages 

the thirst for gain or intoxicating spirits obliterates the 
strongest feelings of nature; for the oppressors Rg^^^st 
whom the legislature found it necessary to defend 
little children were their own parents^ who sent them out 205, m * 
to work before they were equal to its fatigue.^ 

The session was closed on the 29 th August by the 
Kin«: in person, who with reason congratulated the House closing of 

O JL '' '-J ^ tllO 86S810n 

on the important legislative changes which they had intro- and review’ 
duced, from which he anticipated the greatest advantages ; ceed^gs!" 
and on the beneficial effects which the additional powers 
conferred on tlie executive had had in Ireland. In truth, 
the country had good cause to be thankful for the pro- 
ceedings of the first session of the reformed Parliament, 
and much reason for gratitude to the Government which 
had made such a use of the almost unlimited power 
which was placed in their hands. The changes made had 
in some respects been great, but they were not of the dan- 
gerous kind which had been so much apprehended ; and 
wherever extreme measures — such as vote by ballot, confis- 
cation of the Church property, or the like — had been pro- 
posed by Radical members, numbers had given them their 
decided opposition. The great measure for repressing 
disorder in Ireland had been attended with the most 
salutary effects ; the revenue was still kept up, notwith- 
standing urgent attempts to have it ruined by the repeal 
of unpopular taxes ; and all the great institutions of the 
country remained intact. By pursuing this wise and 
patriotic course, Government had damaged their popu- 
larity, and endangered their political existence ; but they ^ 
had steered the State through a great peril, and deserve 1833, 227. 
the lasting gratitude of their country.^ 

The succeeding year opened under brighter auspices, 
so far as the manufacturing and commercial interests of 
the country were concerned, although the extremely low 
prices of agricultural produce still continued a very great 
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CHAP, degree of distress among the proprietors and occupiers of 
land. The seasons for two years past had been uncom- 
1834. jnoyij gne^ and wheat, on tlie arerage of the whole year, 
Improved was Only 39s. 8d. the quarter — lower than it had been 
c^wcla* since the time of Oliver Cromwell. The effect of this 
'and CTnto- cxtremely low price, of course, was to produce great em- 
barrassment among all whose income depended on land, for 
land. their money obligations, for the most part, were contracted 
and fixed when prices were double ; the present amount of 
these had undergone no diminution, though their means of 
defraying them had been halved. But for the very same 
reason a great degree of prosperity began to be felt 
among the manufacturing and commercial classes ; for the 
value of their produce had undergone no corresponding 
diminution, and the low price of provisions had nearly 
doubled the portion of their income which they could 
devote to the purchase of comforts and conveniences. 
Confidence was in a great measure restored by the 
nation having weathered the Reform tempest, and 
capital, issuing from its places of concealment, where for 
some years it had lain hid, began again to animate in- 
dustry, and spread its vivifying influence around. 

At this period, too, the effects of that great change in 
Great effect the currcncy which had been made in the preceding year 
changMln" began to develop themselves, and, coupled with the fine 
i!l*BtI*muia^ harvests in England, and the increase in the supplies of 
inginduetiy. precious metals from South America in consequence 
of the more pacified state of its provinces, induced the 
brief prosperity and long-continued disasters which en- 
sued. As Bank of England notes were now declared a 
legal tender everywhere except at the Bank of England, 
they were to all practical purposes an inconvertible paper 
currency, except in those periods when bad harvests, 
foreign wars, or any other cause, induced a great drain 
upon the metallic resources of the country, and brought 
the notes back in multitudes to be exchanged for gold at 
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the parent establishment. At this time, however, not 
only was there no such drain, but the very reverse was 
the case. So fine had the seasons been, and so great the 
progress of agriculture under the protective system, that 
the import of wheat had sunk almost to nothing : on an 
average of five years ending 1836, it was only 380,000 
quarters ; and in the two last years of the period, it was 
under 30,000 quarters* Thus the gold was kept in 
abundance in the country, and the paper was still more 
so ; for in consequence of the practical inconvertibility 
of Bank of England notes during prosperity, the paper 
in circulation, including that of country banks, had risen 
since 1831 nearly three millions.t No combination of 
circumstances could have been figured more likely to 
induce present prosperity, or one more certain to be dur- 
able, if the currency had been established on a proper 
foundation. Unhappily based as it was upon the retention 
of gold, which, in the nature of things, could not be per- 
manently retained, it stood upon a sandy foundation, 
and upon that gold being withdrawn numberless calami- 
ties ensued. 

Although, however, these circumstances augured favour- 
ably for the future prosperity of the country, and pro- 

* Wheat imported into Great Britain from 1831 to 1836. 


Years. 



Quarters. 

1831, 



1,491,631 

1832, 



325,435 

1833, 



82,346 

1834, 



64,653 

1835, 



28,483 

1836, 



24,826 


— Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 3d edit., p. 140. 

t Bank op England and Private Notes in Circulation. 


Years. 

Bank of England. 

Country Banks. 

Total. 

1832, 

£18,485,210 

£8,221,895 

£26,707,205 

1833, 

17,531,919 

10,152,104 

27,684,014 

1834, 

19,195,500 

10,152,100 

29,347,000 

1835, 

18,085,000 

11,134,000 

28,744,000 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 


1834. 


— Parliamentary Reports, 1835, p. 724. 
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CHAP, mised a comparatively easy task to tlie future Ministers 
of the country, yet they did little towards removing the 
1834. present difl&culties of those now in power, and it was 
Difficulties obvious from the opening of the next Parliament, that 
from'thf the question of their removal from office was one of 
berfami™ o>iiy* What was Very remarkable, and certainly 
Radicals, unexpected by themselves or their adherents, though 
by no means so by their opponents, these difficulties 
arose chiefly from the extreme parties, to conciliate 
whom they had made so many sacrifices, and who had 
been, during the progress of the Reform contest, among 
their most ardent supporters. The English Radicals 
headed by Mr Hume, and the Irish Catholics led by 
Mr O’Connell and Mr Sheil, from the very first coalesced 
against them, and assailed Ministers with such violence. 
Fob. s. that on one of the first days of the session, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mr Sheil had to be committed to 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, to prevent a hostile termination to 
their altercation. The English urban constituencies were 
so initated by the resistance of Government to the repeal 
of the direct taxes affecting themselves, and the Irish 
Catholics at the passing and success of the Coercion Act, 
xx[*’i 7*29 *^^*®’*^ support no longer to be relied on, 

4i. ’ ’ but it had been converted into the most envenomed hos- 

tility.i 

To the extreme exasperation of this period must be 
Commence- referred the commencement of the agitation for the Re- 
Bgitation for PEAL OF THE Union, which for ten years afterwards 
the Umom^ distracted the mind, blighted the industry, and ruined 
the prospects of Ireland. The Roman Catholic leaders, 
seeing the success of the Coercion Act, and being entirely 
guided by foreign direction, resolved now to bend their 
whole energies to bring about the dissolution of the legis- 
lative connection between the two countries. They 
thought, not without reason, that if they could effect this 
object, now that emancipation had admitted the Catholics 
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into Pftrliainent, and the Reform Bill had opened the chap. 
boroughs to their influence, they ^vould acquire a majority 
in a local legislature, and might thus restore supremacy of 
the Romish faith in the country, and possibly bring about 
the establishment of a Hibernian republic, in close con- 
nection with France, and constant hostility with Great 
Britain, and of which they themselves might obtain the 
direction and share the profits. 

The first move in this direction was made by Mr 
O’Connell on 13th February, who moved for the ap- First movo 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the conduct rect'ioL'*'M- 
of Mr Baron Smith, an able and upright Irish judge, iTnSmitt' 
upon the ground that he came late into court, and sat 
late in the trial of prisoners, and that he had introduced 
politics into his charges to the grand jury. There can be 
no doubt that such a proceeding is in the general case 
greatly to be condemned ; but unfortunately, in Ireland, 
crime and political agitation had become so closely, and 
indeed inseparably connected, that it was impossible to 
discourse on the progress of the former without running 
into the latter. Government, however, had not courage 
enough to resist the motion, and began then that wretched 
system of yielding to the demands of the Irish agitators, 
which, for ten years afterwards, so seriously paralysed the 
administration of justice and blasted prosperity in that 
country. So obvious was the weakness exhibited by 
Government on this occasion, that the House of Commons 
themselves were ashamed of it ; for after having, by a 
majority of 167 to 74, voted for the going into a com- 
mittee, they rescinded the vote a few nights after by a 
vote of 165 to 159. But this very vacillation only in- 
creased the confidence and strength of the agitators, by 
showing that such was the embarrassment into which they * Ann. Ueg. 
had thrown the Government, that they had made them, 17 .^’ 
within one week, contradict themselves.' 

Tlie question as to the repeal of the Union was formally 
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CHAP, brought forward by Mr O’Connell on April 23. “ There 

L never,” he maintained, “ was a greater mistake than to say 

1^8^- England had any right of dominion over Ireland. She 
Mr o’Con- had no right over it by conquest, and still less by inherit- 
roent^Se ancc. Thc year 1614 was the first time when the power 
thrunmn. of the king of England and Scotland had been recog- 
Aprii23. iiis 0 (j jn Ireland. Before that, and so early as 1246, the 
Irish people had made application to have the benefits of 
the English constitution extended to them ; but the 
application, though made under the sanction of the Eng- 
lish king, excited thc jealousy of the English barons, and 
it was unsuccessful. Similar applications were made, with 
no better result, in the reigns of Edward L, Richard II., 
and Henry VIII., they having all been defeated by thc 
same jealousy. The anxiety of the people of the country 
to obtain the protection of British laws was always suc- 
cessfully opposed by the barons, who desired to be per- 
mitted to pursue unmolested their schemes of spoliation 
and robbery of the unhappy natives. 

“ The union of the two countries, in the reign of Eli- 
ContinJed. zabcth and James I., was brought about by the most re- 
volting crimes. Thc powerful were an’ayed against the 
weak, the father against the son, the illegitimate against 
legitimate ; and thus the command of the country was at 
length acquired, not by open conquest and fair subjuga- 
tion, but by a series of the most unmitigated cruelties in- 
flicted by one portion of the community against the other. 
The history of Ireland, during these disastrous reigns, 
teems with unparalleled cruelties and crimes. Under 
James I., in particular, who made it a boast what he had 
done for Ireland, its history was nothing but one of 
rapine and duplicity, equalled only by the crimes and 
wretchedness tliat disfigured the reign of his immediate 
successor. During all this disastrous period, however, 
the right of Ireland to a separate legislature had never 
been questioned ; and any attempt at an authoritative 
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interference on the part of the Parliament of England chap, 
had been considered an act of usurpation. The resources 
of Ireland were thus gradually unfolded, her commerce 
extended, and her wealth increased. In 1 782 she asserted 
once more the principle of legislative independence, and 
his Majesty, to repress the ferment, recommended such 
measures as might allay the prevailing discontents. These 
measures had a beneficial eflFect. The industry, wealth, 
and population of the country rapidly increased, and the 
improvement in its social condition, between 1782, when 
the rigour of the English commercial code in regard to 
Ireland was first relaxed, and 1797, was greater than in 
any former period of its existence. Such was the aus- 
picious state of things, such the dawn of prosperity to 
Ireland, when the Rebellion ensued, followed by the Union 
of 1800, which entailed calamities without number on the 
sister island. 

“ The means by which that disastrous Union was 
effected has now become matter of history. The army Continued, 
was increased in proportion as the necessity for it had 
diminished, and it was let loose upon the country in such 
a state of license and insubordination, that Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who in 1797 was intrusted with its com- 
mand, said, in a public proclamation, it was formidable to 
all except the enemies of its country. Public meetings 
were at une time suppressed, at another secretly encour- 
aged in order to furnish a pretext for still further oppres- 
sion, and a more entire abrogation of the liberties and 
independence of the country. To intimidation was added 
bribery and the most unjustifiable abuse of government 
influence. All persons suspected of being lukewarm in 
the cause of the Union were straightway dismissed ; the 
most worthless characters, so as they supported it, were 
caressed and promoted. To such an extent was actual 
corruption carried, that Mr Grattan stated that three 
millions of money had been squandered in that way, 
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Concluded. 


■which statement had never been contradicted. Peerages 
were created without end to purchase votes, and rotten 
boroughs bought with the public money, for the single 
purpose of forcing upon an unwilling country the legisla- 
tive union with another. 

“ The conditions of the Union bore internal evidence 
of the utter disregard of all private right or equity which 
had dictated it. Ireland was charged with 2-17thsof 
the expenditure of the two countries instead of 1-1 8th, 
which was the proportion of its real previous contribu- 
tions to the public service. The consequence was that 
Ireland was utterly broken down by the proportion of 
burdens thus unjustly fixed upon her. Two millions 
have been added to her taxation in the vain attempt to 
extract an additional revenue from her impoverished in- 
habitants, and yet the sum total of its revenue has not 
increased ; a decisive proof of the destitute condition of 
the country. That injustice, great as it was, was even 
surpassed by what was perpetrated by the proportion 
in which the united legislature was divided between the 
two countries. Looking to the amount of her commerce, 
revenue, and population, Ireland was entitled to 165 
members of Parliament, whereas she got only 108. The 
legislative oppression which had followed this forced and 
unnatural Union, would exceed belief if not proved by the 
official records of Parliament. By one act of the British 
Parliament, power was given to distrain for Irish tithe 
and church-rate; byanother, Ireland was summarily ejected 
from the whole blessings of the English constitution. By 
an unbroken succession of insurrection acts, martial law 
and coercion bills, there had been in Ireland for twenty 
years a complete prostration of all constitutional rights. 

“ As these were the remote consequences of the Treaty 
of Union, so the more immediate results were not less de- 
trimental to the interests of Ireland. Absenteeism is one 
of the many evils of Ireland, and it cannot be denied that 
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it has been greatly aggravated by the Treaty of Union, chap, 

which has removed so many of our richest proprietors L 

to the British metropolis, in quest either of business or 
amusement. Taxation being increased, wealth diminished, 
capital lessened, what remains to induce either rich or 
poor to remain in their own ill-starred land ? It is a 
mere fallacy to suppose that the commerce of Ireland 
has prospered since the Union. There has been an appa- 
rent increase, but it is apparent only. The export of 
raw material and the import of manufactured goods, by 
no means proved the existence of a profitable trade. It 
only proved that manufactures were required because 
the people had none of their own, and that food was ex- 
ported because they had no money to buy it at home. 

In a word, the British Parliament had never been compe- 
tent to legislate for Ireland. The Union had been effected 
by a series of the most unparalleled crimes ; its financial 
conditions were unjust : Ireland had been stripped of her 
constitution, her people deprived of the means of existence, 
and final separation might ere long be the result of obsti- 
nate resistance on the part of England. It is not yet too 
late, however, though it may soon become so : a federal 
union under one sovereign, but with separate legislatures, 
would at once satisfy both countries, and re-establish is, 23 . 
harmony and good understanding between them.” ^ 

On the other hand, it was maintained by Mr Spring 
Rice : “ Without reverting to barbarous periods, many of Answer of 
the acts of which, in all countries, can neither be palliated Rice!'’"”^ 
nor excused, it is sufficient to observe, that ever since the 
conquest of Ireland in 1262 by Henry II., the right of 
domination has been exercised by the English over Ire- 
land, without dispute and without intermission. Down 
to 1782 the two countries were governed by separate 
legislatures, and the Crown was the only connecting link 
between them. But so ill adapted had that system 
proved for the purposes of civil government, that while 
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England remained in tranquillity and peace, Ireland was 
on the verge of being plunged into a foreign war with 
Portugal, and the proceedings of her domestic legislature 
were overawed and controlled by a violent assembly out 
of doors, having no less persons than Lord Charlemont 
and Mr Grattan at its head. 

“ It is said the Irish parliament had no power to bind 
the country by the Treaty of Union. If this were true, 
Ireland could not be bound by the acts of the British Par- 
liament ; and, consequently, the seats of the Catholic 
members, and Mr O’Connell himself, obtained by the 
Emancipation Act, were illegal, and they should be ejected 
from the House of Commons. Before the concession of 
Catholic Emancipation, it was constantly represented as 
the strongest argument for that measure that its effect 
would be to consolidate the Union and render it perpe- 
tual, as being founded on the solid basis of equality and 
justice. Now that it has been obtained, that concession 
is made the ground for demanding the repeal of that very 
Act of Union ! We are not called upon now to defend 
the conduct of the English government towards Ireland 
prior to the Union, any more than the gentlemen oppo- 
site are the wisdom of the Irish parliament prior to that 
event. Probably both parties will find much which they 
would willingly draw a veil over, if they make such an 
attempt. As little are we called upon to justify the 
means by which the Act of Union itself was brought 
about ; although, if the account given by the gentlemen 
opposite of the ready reception of those measures by the 
Irish gentry be well founded, it says little for their fitness 
to discharge the duties of separate legislation. The sole 
question now is. Whether the Union, having passed, should 
be maintained % And that question is to be determined, 
not by a reference to the means by which it was brought 
about, but by a consideration of the effects it has produced, 
and a comparison of the state of the country before it 
was passed, and since that event. 
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“ The absurdity of saying that Government fomented chap. 
and encouraged rebellion in Ireland, in order to have a 
pretext for pursuing measures of severity against that 
country, is such that it requires no serious refutation. Continued. 
Authentic history disproves, human nature revolts at the 
supposition. Instead of having, as asserted on the other 
side, passed only insurrection or coercion acts in regard 
to Ireland, the Imperial Legislature has been incessantly 
occupied with legislative measures which might foster and 
encourage industry in that country, and lessen the evils 
whicli the existence of a separate and mutually jealous legis- 
lature for each of the two countries had brought about. 

The free trade in corn and cattle, which had been intro- 
duced in consequence of the Union, was in itself an in- 
calculable benefit. Under the Irish parliament, Ireland 
was dependent on England for the importation of corn ; 
now, having secured the vast market of England within 
a day’s sail of her shores, she exports largely both corn 
and cattle. Her trade has been disencumbered of seve- 
ral vexatious regulations ; her banking system improved ; 
her fisheries and mines encouraged ; her public credit 
supported ; her Tithe Commutation Bill amended ; her 
courts of law amended ; her public charities liberally sup- 
ported — all public benefits forgotten or concealed on the 
other side. Education in Ireland, prior to the Union, 
was prohibited at home, and made penal if received 
abroad : that was one of the blessings which her domes- 
tic legislature had conferred upon Ireland ! Since the 
Union, a board of education has been established, charities 
founded, prisons erected, crown lands improved, and 
large sums of money judiciously distributed in public 
or private charity. As a natural consequence, trade and 
navigation have immensely increased, and the general 
prosperity of the country has augmented to an incredible 
degree. The rental of houses in Dublin has been aug- 
mented to a great degree since the Union, and manufac- 
tures formerly unknown are springing up in various 
VOL. V. 2 F 
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CHAP, parts of the country, the natural consequence of the un- 
restricted conHnerce so happily established with the sister 
island. 

“ This is not a question of party ; it is one of life or 
Concluded. death to the whole empire, and especially to Ireland her- 
self. To repeal the Union, and at the same time hope 
to maintain a profitable commerce with Great Britain, is 
obviously out of the question. A constitutional monarchy 
would, in the Emerald Isle, be quickly overthrown, and 
succeeded by a fierce democracy. The people of Ireland 
are not prepared for a native legislature : the greatest 
evils under which they now labour have been bequeathed 
to them by their own Parliament. To restore it would be 
to revive and perpetuate tlicm ; pow'er would be abused, 
or perverted to local or sectarian interests ; party spirit 
would increase in rancour ; corruption on the one hand, 
and oppression on the other, would multiply to a fearful 
extent. Whoever considered the structure, passions, and 
present state of Irish society, must be convinced that to 
subject it to a domestic legislature would only be to give 
one party or the other the means of tyrannising over or 
> Pari. Dob. oppressing the other ; and that all the rancour, party 
1283 ; Ann. Spirit, aud sclfishncss, which was now the bane of the 
22*^2^*^^’ country, would be augmented to a fearful degree by the 
measure held out as a panacea for their removal.” 

* Mr Spring Rico’s speech contained a very important statement of statis- 
tical facts, tending to illustrate the attention which had been paid to Irish 
affairs in the House of Commons since the Union, and the results of their labours 
upon the progress aud prosperity of the country. The following are some of 


the most markworthy : — 

Committees on Irish affairs, JSOO'l 833, .... 60 

Reports of committees in same time, . . . • • 114 

Children in Ireland at school in 1812, 200,000 

m 1825, 660,649 

Taxes levied in Great Britain, from which Ireland tea* esaempt^ from 1800 to 
1838, viz. — 

Excise, ^211,986,000 

Stamps, 20,000,000 

Taxes, 246,239,000 


Carry forward, 


^£478, 176,000 
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Upon this debate, which was conducted with great chap. 

ability and spirit on both sides for four successive nights, L 

the House decided by a majority of 485 in favour of Mr 
Spring Rice’s amendment, which was to the effect thatResuftof 
it “ was essential to the peace, security, and happiness of * ' “ 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects that the union of the 
two countries should be maintained.” The numbers were 
523 to 38, the minority being, with one exception, Irish 
members. The Peers soon afterwards unanimously 
adopted the same view, and voted an address to his 
Majesty on the subject, which was accepted as the joint 
address of both Houses, and most graciously received by 
the King, who stated, “It is with the greatest satis- 
faction that I have received this solemn and united ex- 
pression of the determination of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to maintain inviolate the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which I entirely agree with 
you in considering as essential to the preservation of the ss. 
integrity and safety of the British empire.” ^ 

Brought forward, ^£478, 175,000 
Excess of rate of taxation in Great Britain and Ireland 
on articles taxed during same period, viz. : — 

Customs, £130,005,000 

Excise, 321,346,642 

Stamps, 86,638,000 

Taxes, 80,237,406 

618,287,048 

Excess of British taxation in 33 years, . . . £1,096,402,048 

Or about £35,000,000 a-year. ' 

Grants to charitable and public works since Union, viz. : — 


Charitable and literary, 

£8,638,000 

Encoumgement of agriculture and manufactures, 

1,340,000 

Public works and employment of poor. 

3,072,160 


£8,638,000 

Income of Ireland before Union in 1800, . 

£2,645,000 

Expenditure, 

. 6,853,000 

Deficiency, 

£4,207,000 


Income and Expenditure of Ireland in 1 81 9, since consolidation of Exchequers : — 

Income, £4,250,980 

Expeniture, 3,545,193 


Surplus, 


£685,787 
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CHAP. To all appearance the cause of the Repeal of the 
XXXI. hopeless in Parliament, and the demon- 

1834. stration which the debate had afforded of its beneficial 

126 

increas^ efifccts upon Ireland was so decisive, that had the agita- 
prmiucedby tors and Romish party in that country been really actu- 
ated by a regard for its welfare, they would have applied 
themselves earnestly, and in good faith, to improve these 
advantages, and correct the numberless abuses which 
had grown up under the former separate legislature. 
But being entirely under the guidance of a foreign 
priesthood, with whom the primary object was not the 
good of the people, but the resumption of their own 

Trade and Navigation. 

Exports, official value. Imports, do 

Fourteen years’ average before Union, £64,861,000 £59,62.3,000 

Fourteen years after it, . . . 80,316,000 92,971,000 

Increase in 14 years, £15,455,000 £33,348,000 

Tonnage, 14 years, to 1800, . . 8,960,082 

Do. to 1815, . . 11,579,558 

Increase in 14 years, £2,619,476 


Tonnage from all parts, on average of three years, ending respectively — 


1800, . 

642,477 

Exports 

£4,125,338 

Imports 

£3,535,588 

1810, . 

764,658 

4,015,976 

4,299,493 

1820, . 

961,884 

5,270,471 

6,535,068 

1830, . 

1,325,079 

6,291,721 

6,008,273 

1834, . 

1,523,291 

8,454,918 

7,491,890 

Houses built 

in Dublin from 1800 to 1834, . 

. 2,213 


beyond Circular Road in 

do., . 

. 1,000 


Increase of houses. 

. 3,213 


Average rental, £40 a house, . . . £128,520 

Increase of houses since 1801 to 1834 : — 


Limerick, . 

4,841 

1 Dundalk, 

535 

Belfast, 

Galway, 

4,697 

Waterford, . 

507 

3,394 

Newry, . 

489 

Kilkenny, . 

2,211 

Clonmell, 

266 

Carrickfergus, 

1,022 

— 

Probate-duty on 

average of three years, ending — 


1821, 

£2,814,816 i 

1830, . 

£3,623,206 

1824, 

1827, 

2,975,440 

3,119,247 

1834, . 

3,612,612 

Paid into Savings’ Banks in Ireland, year ending — 


1881, . 

£240,401 

1833, . 

£272,193 

1832, . 

288,075 

1834, . 

349,521 

-Mr Spring Rice’s Statement; Pari, Deh* xxii. 1219, 1272, 
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influence over them, they did just the reverse, and diir- chap. 
ing the next ten years well-nigh neutralised the whole — ; — ^ 
beneficial effects of the Union by the incessant agitation 
for its repeal. The Court of Rome saw that the ten- 
pound suffrage would very soon give the Catholics the 
command of the cities and counties, almost without 
exception, in the south and west of Ireland, and they had 
sanguine hopes of gaining so many seats from the Pro- 
testants in the north and east as might secure to them the 
majority of the whole representation. The immediate 
effect of that, they well knew, if Ireland was governed by 
a separate legislature, would be the restoration of the 
Catholic faith, and resumption of the Church lands; and 
to this object, accordingly, the whole efforts of the 
Catholic party, and the agitators who carried out their 
instructions, were for the next ten years directed. The 
Reform Bill bequeathed the repeal agitation to Ireland, 
just as certainly as emancipation had bequeathed that 
which carried the Reform Bill. 

And in truth the agitation was by no means hopeless; ^^7, 
on the contrary, it had much greater chances of success 
than those who lived through the period were at the which gave 
time aware, or than had attended the first beginnings of chLSTof 
either of the preceding movements. This arose from the 
state of parties in the British Parliament, which had 
already become so split into separate sections, so nearly 
balanced, that a foreign power, keeping its followers 
together, and watching its opportunity, was very likely 
to acquire a decisive influence, and be enabled to dictate 
its own terms to the Government. The House of Com- 
mons was very far from, in reality, being as united as it 
showed itself on the question of the Repeal of the Union : 
on the contrary, it never had been so thoroughly broken 
up, nor was Government, recently so powerful, ever so 
little secure on some subjects of commanding a majority. 

Success in this, as in other cases, had induced division, 
because it had brought into play separate interests, and 
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Divisions of 
the Govern- 
ment on the 
IrishChurch 
question. 


awakened separate ambitions. The vast coalition which, 
borne forward on the shoulders of the people, had forced 
reform on the King and the Peers, was already divided 
from the very magnitude of its own triumph. Each sec- 
tion of which it had been composed deemed the time come 
for realising the advantages, real or supposed, to itself, 
which had brought it into the ranks of the coalition. 
The Catholics were impatient to see their own faith re- 
established in Ireland, and the Church lands in that 
island resumed, as the first step to similar measures being 
adopted in Great Britain ; the Chartists looked for the 
immediate concession of the six points of the Charter ; 
the urban constituencies for the instant repeal of the 
house and window tax, and the lowering the duties on 
corn, tea, sugar, and spirits ; the Dissenters were clamor- 
ous for the placing them on a level in all respects with 
the Established Church; while the Government, pressed 
on all sides by their former supporters, could only com- 
mand a majority to withstand their multifarious demands 
by appealing to the known patriotic spirit of the Conser- 
vatives, who never failed to come up to the rescue when- 
ever matters had come to that point that a serious inroad 
on the constitution or the finances could not otherwise 
be averted. In this divided and distracted state of the 
House of Commons, the natural consequence of its being 
the representative of a divided and distracted people, there 
was considerable probability that the Irish Catholic party, 
which could command forty votes, might at some critical 
moment appear with decisive effect on the theatre of 
action. 

The thorns were not long of showing themselves, and 
they appeared first in that very matter of Ireland where 
so much unanimity had just been exhibited. The vexed 
question of the Irish Church was far from having been 
settled by the conciliatory measures of the last session, 
and the large reductions made in the number of Irish 
bishoprics ; on the contrary, these concessions only led 
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to fresh demands, and the clamour for still more sweep- chap. 
ing changes. The Cabinet itself, as the event soon 
showed, was divided upon the question ; the majority 
thinking that it was necessary, in order to appease the 
Catholics, to yield more to them ; the minority, that 
enough had now been done for the purposes of concilia- 
tion, and that on the great question of the appropriation 
of Church property to secular purposes it was necessary 
to make a stand. The Government, as a whole, would 
willingly have avoided a question so likely to make ship- 
wreck of its fortunes, and reveal the latent schism in 
its bosom, and they accordingly brought forward no 
motion on the subject. But it u’as no part of the policy 
of the Catholic party to let it rest; on the contrary, they 
entertained the most sanguine hopes — and, as the event 
proved, not without reason — of being able by means of it 
to split the Cabinet, and avenge the success of the Coer- 
cion Bill by the destniction of its authors. Mr Ward, 
accordingly, one of the members for St Alban’s, brought 
forward a motion on the 27 th May on the subject, the 
purport of which was, that vital and extensive changes in 
the Irish Church had become indispensable, and that 1399’: Ann. 
“ the Church of Ireland, as now established by law, 37 
ought to be reduced.” ^ 

When Mr W ard’s speech was concluded, Lord Althorpe 
requested an adjournment of the House, in consequence Resignation 
of circumstances which had recently come to his know- “eyfsir*”” 
ledge. These were, that the divisions in the Cabinet on 
the question had come to such a point, that a resignation 
of a considerable portion of it might be looked for if the 
motion were acceded to by the Government. It was at 
first attempted to elude the difficulty by agreeing to the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into the state of 
the Irish Church, and report on its situation, and the 
necessity for Protestant spiritual instruction in the vari- 
ous provinces, and the cost at which it is afforded. 

The agreeing to such a commission, however, appeared 
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CHAP, to the minority in the Cabinet, to involve the admission 

1 of the principle, that if the report were to be in a certain 

way the motion was to be conceded, and accordingly the 
dreaded separation took place. Mr Stanley, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies; Sir James Graham, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; the Duke of Richmond, Post- 
master-General; and the Earl of Ripon, Lord Privy Seal, 
tendered their resignations to his Majesty, which were 
accepted. Mr Stanley was succeeded in the Colonial 
Secretaryship by Mr Spring Rice; Lord Auckland was 
made First Lord of the Admiralty ; Lord Carlisle, Lord 
Privy Seal; and the Marquess of Conyngham,Postmaster- 
General. Mr Poulett Thompson was promoted to be 
President, instead of Vice-President, of the Board of 
Deb’ x”v Abercromby, Master of the Mint ; Mr Cut- 

7, li lar Fergusson, Judge-Advocate ; and Mr R. Grant sent 
to India as Governor of Bombay.^ 

It is seldom that an Administration long survives so 
Effects^o^ considerable a secession from its ranks as had now taken 
sion upon place. It may get over it at the time, but the latent 
weakness ere long reveals itself, and induces its fall. So 
it was in the present instance. Earl Grey’s Administra- 
tion lingered on for a few months after it had lost so 
considerable and influential a portion of its members, 
and it was fondly hoped by its adherents that, as the 
“ Canning leaven ” had now been expelled, it would be 
more united and etficient in its action. To strengthen 
the hands of Government at this crisis, Lord Ebrington, 
who had so often come up to their support on similar 
crises, got up an address, signed by a large number of the 
Lower House, entreating Lord Grey to keep his place, 
and expressing unshaken confidence in his Government. 
Lord Grey’s answer was valuable as revealing the real 
weakness of the Government, and the real difficulty in 
carrying it on, which his own Reform Bill had done so 
much to augment. “ In pursuing,” said his lordship, 
“ a course of salutary improvement, I feel it indispens- 
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able that we shall be allowed to proceed with delibera- chap. 
tion and caution, and, above all, that we should not be _ . 

urged, by a constant and active pressure from without, 
to the adoption of any measures the necessity of which 
has not been fully proved, and which are not regulated 
by a careful attention to the settled institutions of the 
country, both in Church and State. On no other prin- ^ 
ciple can this or any other Administration be conducted ) 834, ' 43 . 
with advantage or safety.” ^ 

This division in the Cabinet augured ill as to the ulti- 
mate success of the measure which had occasioned it, and King's de- 
it soon appeared that a higher personage than any of the thTimt ““ 
Ministers who had resigned participated in their appre- 
hensions on the subject. On the 28th May, being the 
day kept as the anniversary of his Majesty’s birthday, 
the Irish bishops, headed by the Archbishop of Armagh, 
presented an address, signed by upwards of fourteen 
hundred clerical names, against hasty alterations in the 
Church. The petitioners professed their readiness to 
co-operate in the removal of any real abuses that might 
be found to exist, but trusted that no alteration would 
be made in the discipline or service of the Church, 
e-xcept with the sanction and by the recommendation of 
its spiritual guardians. To this address, by the reading 
of which he was much affected, his Majesty replied : 

“ I am, from the deepest conviction, attached to the 
pure Protestant faith, which this Church, of which I am 
the temporal head, is the human means of diffusing and 
preserving in this land. I cannot forget what was the 
course of events which placed my family on the throne 
which I now fill. These events were consummated in 
a Revolution, which was rendered necessary, and was 
effected, not, as has been sometimes most erroneously 
stated, for the sake of the temporal liberties of the 
people, but for the preservation of their religion. It 
was for the preservation of the religion of the country 
that the settlement of the crown was made which has 
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CHAP, placed me in the situation which I now fill; and that 
religion, and the Church of England and Ireland, the 
1834 . prelates of which I see before me, it is my fixed purpose, 
determination, and resolution to maintain. If any of 
the inferior arrangements of the Church require amend- 
ment — which, however, I gi’eatlj doubt — I have no distrust 
of the prelates now before me to correct such things, and 
to you I trust will be left to correct, with your authority 
unimpaired and unshackled. I have completed my sixty- 
ninth year, and cannot expect I shall be very long in 
this world ; and it is under this impression that I now 
tell you that while the laM" says I can do no wrong, 
while there is no earthly power can call me to account, 
this only makes me the more deeply sensible of the 
responsibility under which I stand to that Almighty 
Being before whom we must all one day appear. When 
that day shall come, you will know whether I am sincere 
in the declaration which I now make of firm attachment 
to the Church, and resolution to maintain it. The threats 
of those who are the enemies of the Church make it the 
more necessary for those who feel their duty to that 
^ Church to speak out. The words you have heard from 

1834 ” 44 !'®‘ me are indeed spoken by my mouth, but they flow 
from my heart.” ^ 

These words, evidently unpremeditated, and pronounced 
oreat effect by the aged King under deep emotion and with tears in 
epeTC^, his eyes, made an immense impression on the country. 
™'id on.” They revealed the state of coercion under wdiich he had 
long been to the Ministry forced upon him by the House 
of Commons: the old, all but discrowned King stood face 
to face with his people. The speech he made was imme- 
diately printed, and widely dififused through the country. 
The impression it made was the greater that it demon- 
strated a breach on a vital point between the King and 
his Ministers. It was generally supposed at this time 
that Earl Grey would have resigned after so great a 
declared divergence of opinion between him and his 
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Sorereigii, for it was well known that he coincided with chap. 
the majority of the Cabinet in thinking that very consi- 
derable changes in the temporalities of the Irish Church 
had become indispensable. In deference, however, to 
the declared opinions of the great majority of the House 
of Commons, he consented to continue in office, and a 
sort of middle course was submitted to the King, and 
agreed to by him, which adjourned the difficulty without 
removing it. A commission was appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the Irish Church, composed entirely 
of laymen, which was directed to inquire minutely into 
the circumstances, both spiritual and temporal, of every 
parish in Ireland, directing its inquiries to Catholics as 
well as Protestants, Dissenters as well as Churchmen, 

, , , . . . , , 1 Pari. Deb. 

and charged to ascertain in an especial manner the num- xxiv. 9, 10. 
ber of persons of each persuasion in every parish.^ 

There could be no doubt that the concession of a 
commission composed of persons appointed by the Cabi- The move- 
net favourable to yielding the vital point in dispute, as to resolve to 
the disposal of Church property to temporal purposes, ward™mo- 
and directed to inquire into these matters, was a great ^ 
triumph to the enemies of the Churcli and the movement 
party. It was, in fact, a virtual concession of the matter 
at issue, and proposed to lay the only solid foundation 
for useful or wise legislation on the subject, by ascertain- 
ing in a comparatively authentic manner the real facts of 
the case, which, from the zeal of the partisans on both 
sides, had been to a great extent exaggerated or per- 
verted. It was too slow and wise a course of proceeding, 
however, to meet the views of the movement party, who, 
relying on their majority in the Lower House, resolved 
to push forward Mr Ward’s motion, in the hope that 
they would either concuss the Cabinet into a direct and 
immediate recognition of the principle for which they con- 
tended, or, in the event of refusal, force upon the Crown a 
Cabinet more to their mind. Ministers did not venture 
to meet the motion by a direct negative, but merely 
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CHAP, moved an amendment ; and Lord Altliorpe and Lord 
John Russell declared in the course of the debate, that 
they would agree with Mr O’Connell if the ground was 
taken that the “ other purposes ” to which the Church 
property was to be applied were to be of a religious 
character. This was an immense concession to the 
Catholics, for by watching their opportunity they might 
hope ere long to extort from Ministers an admission that 
these “ other religious purposes ” might be the re-estab- 
lishment of their own faith. The Dissenters also might 
reasonably hope for the same ; and in this state of mat- 
Ann. Rfg- ’ ters, when so many might hope and so few could feel 
57. ’ ’ assured, the amendment of Ministers was carried by a 
majority of 396 to 120.^ 

The real views of Government on this trying question 
Question Were soon after more distinctly brought out in the House 
fo«''the'^ of Peers. On June 6th, Lord Wicklow opened the mat- 
ter in that House by moving for a copy of the Royal 
Commission. In the course of the debate, Earl Grey 
said that he “ should not oppose the motion for a copy 
of the Commission ; but he denied that anything like 
spoliation of the Church was contemplated. Government 
anticipated a great alteration, but nothing more. The 
issuing of the commission was not intended as a step to 
the seizing of Church property ; it had been issued with 
a view to its regulation, or to a different appropriation of 
the Church revenues. The rights of the present posses- 
sors would be held sacred ; but he must maintain that the 
property of the Church was a subject for the exercise of 
the discretion of Parliaqient ; and there were few persons 
who did not think that the state of the Irish Church re- 
quired the most careful consideration. Sir Robert Peel 
himself had stated the principles which had actuated 
Government in issuing the commission, when he said, as 
he had done on a late occasion in the other House, that 
‘ the time might come when they ought to consider whe- 
ther or no measures ought not to be devised for appro- 
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priating a portion of the Church property of Ireland, not chap. 

to other objects, but to facilitate the propagation of divine 1 

truth, ■which was the great end and aim of the Establish- 
ment.’ This was an acknowledgment that a different 
appropriation of revenue from that which now existed 
might be necessary and beneficial. If a considerable ex- 
cess of revenue should remain beyond what was required 
to support the efficiency of the Church, and the other 
purposes connected with true religion, he avowed the 
principle that the State had a riqht to deal with Ann. 

^ , . . . . ,, Reg- 1884, 

surplus, with a view to its exigencies and the general in- S7, sa. 
terests of the country.”^ 

These declarations were in themselves moderate, and 
when applied, as they were by Earl Grey, solely to the Effect of 
Irish Church, which was well known to be altogether dis- rations on 
proportioned to the amount of the inhabitants within its oovera-*^ 
pale, could not be said by any dispassionate person to be 
unreasonable. But in all political questions, especially 
when the minds of men are in a state of excitement from 
external causes, the great point to be considered with 
measures of change is, not what they in themselves are, 
but what are they likely to lead to — what expectations 
will they keep alive — what demands will they generate ? 

This was painfully experienced by the Government at 
this crisis. The minds of men were in such a state of 
agitation, from expectation and hope of great ecclesiastical 
changes on the one side, and conscientious dread of them 
on the other, that this declaration satisfied neither party, 
and on the contrary augmented the excitement of both. 

The Liberal party sounded the alarm in the strongest 
terms, warning the people in their journals and at public 
meetings that the affair was only “ patched up” to get 
through the session ; that the Irish commission was a 
mere delusion to evade the immediate concession of the 
question ; that the Cabinet was in the hands of the King, 
and the King of the Bishops ; and that, without a vigorous 
effort on the part of Reformers, the Ministry would be 
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its progress. 


changed, and the whole fruits of reform lost. On the 
other hand, the old Tories and the Church party declared 
that the commission had been merely issued to obtain a 
pretext for spoliation ; that confiscation of Church pro- 
perty to temporal purposes was the object really in view, 
and not denied by the Prime Minister himself ; and that 
the recent split in the Cabinet proved that these views 
were so seriously entertained by the majority of its mem- 
bers, that the more conscientious minority were under the 
necessity of leaving it, even at the hazard of breaking up 
the Liberal Government.^ 

In this excited and divided state of the public mind 
on everything connected with Church temporalities or 
ecclesiastical questions, it was scarcely to be expected that 
any measure of rational or practical improvement could 
be carried through the legislature on such subjects. This, 
accordingly, was the fate which attended the Tithe Bill, 
M'hich they had introduced at an early period of the 
session, and which in itself was founded on such rational 
principles, that it deserved, and at any other time would 
probably have received, general support. On the 20th 
February, Mr Lyttleton, the Irish Secretary, brought for- 
ward the new Government measure on the subject, which 
was based on the principle which had been so happily in- 
troduced into Scotland two hundred years before by the 
decrees-arbitral of Charles I. In support of the mea- 
sure, he stated, that of the grant of £l,000,00(i made by 
the Parliament of last year, £751,000 had been expended 
in meeting claims obviously good, and £20,000 more 
would suffice for that purpose. He added that the tithe 
was split into such minute portions that it was more vexa- 
tious than burdensome ; for out of 7005 tithe-payers 
in one part of the country, one-third paid sums under 
ninepence each ; and a very large proportion of the de- 
faulters owed debts under a farthing. It was not, there- 
fore, the magnitude or oppressive nature of the burden 
which rendered it the subject of such general clamour and 
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irritation, but the fact of its being, however small, payable chap. 
to a different Church from that to which the parties owing 
it belonged. To remedy these evils, he proposed — 1. 

That from 1st November next the payment of tithe 
should entirely cease in Ireland, and in lieu thereof a 
land-tax should be imposed, payable to the Crown, and 
to be collected by the Commissioners for Woods and 
Forests. 2. This land-tax to be redeemable at the end 
of five years by all who had a substantial interest in the 
estate from which it was payable. 3. The price to be 
fixed by commissioners on the principle of the fee-simple Ao^n. 
of tithes, being four-fifths of that of land in the same es, 69. 
part of the country.’^ 

Apart from the proposal to make the composition in 
lieu of tithe payable to the Crown, instead of the incum- whicii is 
bent entitled to it, which tended to make the clergy Xpanie^sf 
stipendiary merely, as in France, and might give the 
chequer a dangerous hold of this species of property, tliere 
can be no doubt that this bill was founded on the true 
view of the subject, because it went to remove the inces- 
sant irritation arising from the collection of tithes by 
clergy of a different profession of faith from those who 
paid them. For this very reason, it became from the 
very first the object of the most impassioned hostility to 
the extreme parties on both sides. Moderate men and their 
proposals are always thus assailed during the heat of party 
conflicts. It was hard to say whether it was attacked with 
the greater violence by Mr O’Connell and Mr Shell, the 
avowed enemies of the Protestant Church, or by Mr Shaw 
and Sir Robert Inglis, its resolute supporters. The for- 
mer assailed it because it did not involve the principle of 
the extinction of tithes, or at least a transference of two- 
thirds of them to the Catholic Church : the latter ob- 
jected to it, because it took Church property altogether 
out of the hands of the clergy, and rendered them mere 
stipendiaries, dependent on the Crown. The bill, how- 
ever, passed the second reading in the Commons by a 
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majority of 167, the numbers being 243 to 76. The 
bill accordingly went into committee ; but its progress 
there was very slow, and various material modifications 
were proposed by Ministers in its progress, which gave 
their opponents a ground for taxing them with incon- 
sistency, without in reality obviating the real objections 
to it. It is not surprising it was so, for in truth the 
difference between the two parties was irreconcilable ; 
the one party struggling for a recognition of the prin- 
ciple that Church property was at the disposal of Par- 
liament, and might be “ appropriated” to secular purposes, 
or the support of other creeds than the Protestant ; the 
other contending as strenuously that it was altogether 
inalienable, and could not be so applied without spolia- 
tion as violent as wresting from private individuals their 
estates. The bill was slowly dragging its weary way 
through committee, and had been the subject of repeated 
and fierce debates, when matters were brought to a crisis, 
and its farther progress stopped in this session, by an 
important event connected with the same subject, which 
finally overturned Earl Grey’s Administration.^ 

This event arose out of the Irish Coercion Bill. That 
bill, as already mentioned, had worked wonders in stop- 
ping the agrarian crimes in Ireland, and the authorities 
in that country had not only strongly reported in its favour, 
but recommended its renewal, with the omission only of 
the court-martial clause, for another year after its expiry, 
which took place in August following. On this point the 
Cabinet were united ; but they were divided on another 
point still more precious to the Irish agitators. This was 
the renewal of the clause prohibiting political meetings, 
unless under the sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant. This 
was a vital point for the Catholic leaders, for it stmek 
at the system of agitation by means of vast public meet- 
ings, by which they intended to convulse the country, and 
ultimately hoped to coerce or terrify the Government into 
a concession of a repeal of the Union. On it, accord- 
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ingly, there was a serious division in the Government, chap. 

® ' XXXI 

Tlie Lord-Lieutenant deemed the re-enactment of this L 

clause unnecessary and inexpedient ; and he was sup- 
ported in this opinion by Lord Althorpe, Lord Durham, 
and a minority in the Cabinet highly important by their 
talents and consideration. On the other hand, Earl Grey, 
with the fearless determination of his character, was de- * 
cidedly of the opposite opinion, and a majority of the ” i2‘2*i”3‘ 
Cabinet went with him. In these circumstances, a spark Ann. Reg. ' 
was only wanting to produce an explosion, and that spark 87. 
was not long of falling on the combustible elements.^ 

Trusting to the known opinion of the Lord-Lieutenant 
against the renewal of the political meetings clause, and Negotm- 
auxious to disarm the opposition of Mr O’Connell on the 
approaching contest in Wexford, Mr Lyttleton, the Irish o’CoaMii. 
Secretary (uow Lord Ilatlierton), in ignorance of the 
opinion of the majority of the Cabinet, communicated to 
Mr O’Connell, in strict confidence, the secret of the dis- 
inclination of the Irish government to renew the political 
meetings clause in the proposed renewed Coercion Act. 

In consequence of this communication, Mr O’Connell 
withdrew the Repeal candidate from the Wexford elec- 
tion, and the Government one walked the course. After- 
wards, when it was too late to restore matters to the state 
in which they stood before the election, Mr Lyttleton 
communicated to Mr O’Connell the determination of the 
majority of the Cabinet to renew the Coercion Act with 
the clause against political meetings. The latter was 
naturally very indignant at this change, and deeming 
himself, as he said, “ tricked out of his election,” he 
eonceived himself absolved from his obligation of secrcsy, 
and revealed the whole transaction in Parliament. Mr 
Lyttleton complained loudly of the breach of confidence, 
but his explanation did not differ substantially from that i34i'; Ann. 
of Mr O’Connell.^ The schism in Government was now iol, io7:’ 
patent to all the world ; and such was Lord Grey’s agi- 122^123. 
tation in consequence, that his voice was scarcely audible 
VOL, V. 2 G 
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CHAP, in moving the second reading of the Coercion Bill, with, 
the clause, on 4th July, and his own son-in-law, Earl Dur- 
ham, opposed him. 

Next morning Mr Lyttleton resigned ; but, notwith- 
Resigna- standing all that had passed betwixt him and Lord Grey, 
Lyttleton, his i-esignation was not accepted ; for so great was the 
tiio™tand unpopularity of Ministers that they had little hope, on 
Lord Grey. ^ yacancy, of filling up his place with an able man who 
was sure of a seat in the House. Matters had now come 
to such a pass that the wound could not be healed by an 
June 7 . attempt to skin it over. Two days after, Lord Althorpe 
resigned ; deeming it inconsistent with honour to remain 
in office when, on so important a question as the renewal 
of the clause against public meetings in Ireland, he dif- 
fered from the head of the Government. No persuasions, 
and many were tried, could induce him to remain in office. 
In fact, he saw that the external popularity of the Ad- 
ministration was so much impaired, and its internal divi- 
sions had become so serious, that it could not possibly go 
on longer. This blow was fatal to the Government. Earl 
Grey felt that he could not possibly carry on the affairs 
of the nation after the secession of a colleague so influ- 
ential and highly esteemed, both in the House and the 
country, as Lord Althorpe ; and he was not sorry of an 
opportunity of abandoning a task which was every day 
becoming more irksome and difficult. He also, accord- 
Juiy8. ingly, tendered his resignation to the King, which was 
accepted, and the Ministry was dissolved. On Wednes- 
Juiy 9. day, 9th July, Earl Grey made his parting address in the 
House of Peers, in terms worthy of his own character, and 
of the solemnity of the occasion. Such was the agitation 
of the veteran statesman, that he was twice compelled to 
sil- down and pause at the opening of his address. The 
Mart' if ’ I^uke of Wellington kindly gained time for him, by pre- 
iSb’ xx[v ^ petitions ; and having regained his cora- 

247, ‘251. ‘ posure, he addressed the House as follows, in a feeble 
and tremulous voice : — ^ 
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“ I really feel ashamed of the sort of weakness I chap. 

have shown upon this occasion. I have recently been 1_ 

honoured with an interview with his Majesty, and the 
personal kindness I have experienced has quite over- Eari orey's 
powered me. I have, however, a duty to perform, and dress as 
whatever be my present incapacity, I will to the utmost j^yT'^' 
of my ability discharge it. I address you no longer as a 
Minister of the Crown, but as an individual member of 
the legislature, strongly impressed with the necessity of 
passing the Coercion Act, in order to invest the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, into whatever hands it may fall, with a 
power which I believe to be necessary to the maintenance 
of law and order in that country. My opinion on the 
necessity of that act has never undergone any alteration ; 
and this was so entirely the opinion of my colleagues 
that I had given instructions to the Attorney-General 
to draw up the bill now on the table. On 23d June I 
received a confidential communication from the Lord- 
Lieutenant, which I felt it my duty to lay before my 
colleagues in office, which had been produced not so 
much by any original view taken by that illustrious per- 
son, of whom I cannot speak too highly, as by certain con- 
siderations which had been suggested to him by others with- 
out my knowledge or privity. The consequence has been 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who conducts the 
affairs of Government in the other House, and who had 
been fully impressed with the opinion of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, felt that the ground was swept 
under him by these disclosures, and that he could no 
longer retain office. This event has determined me to 
retire also. Since the commencement of the present 
session, several of the most powerful members of the 
Government have separated from it, and my resolution to 
retire also was then so decidedly taken that I thought 
nothing could have shaken me from it. This resolution, 
however, was abandoned in consequence of the urgent 
representations of my friends that my retirement would 
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CHAP, break up the Government. But to remain is now im- 

L possible. Former breaches have weakened it : this new 

1S34. ^,J•0ach has placed us in a situation when it is impossible 
to be of any service to the country, for the Government 
has lost its right arm. In acting as I have done, both 

* on this occasion and in the course of the Administration 
Am. of which I was the head, I feel that I have acted in con- 

iif,‘ii.9. ’ formity with the spirit of the age, neither advancing 
before nor falling behind it.” ^ 

Earl Grey’s resignation, however, was an insulated act; 
Lord Mel- it did not, as was at first supposed, lead at the time 
^Se*dJ to an entire change of Government. The other Ministers 
niater' Md did not I'csign ; on the contrary, Lord Brougham declared 
turc^bmet. '*1 House of Lords next day, “ that he should not dis- 
charge his duty, if, at all sacrifice of his comfort, at all aban- 
donment of his own ease — at the destruction, if so might 
be, of his own peace of mind — he did not stand by that 
gracious monarch and that country whose support, whose 
gracious and hearty support, he had received during the 
three years and a-half he had been a member of the 
Government.” And when the laughter which these 
w'ords excited had subsided, he added, with characteristic 
naivete, “ Do your lordships think that there is anything 
very peculiarly merry or amusing in being Minister at the 

• p«ri Deb ^ ^ invite them to take a part 

XXIV. 132 . 5 .’ in the reconstruction of the Government.” ^ Notwith- 
standing the difficulties which these words so candidly 
admitted, the other members of the Cabinet did not 
resign, and a way was discovered of patching up a 
Government in the mean time, — with what success the 
result in a few months showed. Lord Melbourne was 
made Prime Minister, Lord Althorpe resumed his place 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons, as without his aid the head of the Adminis- 

» Ann. Rvg. tration declared he could not carry on the Government ; ® 
124 .’ ’ Lord Duncannon was appointed to the Home Office, Sir 

J. C. Hobhouso to the Woods and Forests, with a seat 
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in the Cabinet, and Lord Carlisle, who had become chap. 
Privy Seal on the retirement of the Earl of Ripon, 
resigned, and was succeeded by the Earl of Mulgrave. 

With these exceptions, the remodelled Cabinet remained 
the same as it had been before Earl Grey’s resignation. 

But although the Cabinet was thus reconstructed with 
little apparent diflBculty from the old elements, yet in Mod.M 
reality an important blow had been struck at the monar- 
chical government, and the first indication of the vital 
change worked in our institutions by the Reform Bill 
had been the destruction of its author. Earl Grey had 
been overthrown and driven from the Government, not 
by the Conservatives, but by the Catholics ; not by Sir 
R. Peel, but by Mr O’Connell ; not by his opponents, but 
by his supporters ; and that, too, with a House of Com- 
mons which had recently divided in his favour by 523 to 
38 on the question of the Repeal of the Union ! No 
stronger proof could be figured of the momentous change 
which had taken place in the frame of the Constitution 
from the recent organic change, or of the insecurity of 
the basis on which any Government, even the strongest 
in appearance, in reality now rested, from the confusion 
of parties which had taken place from its effects. This 
immediately appeared when Lord Melbourne had kissed 
hands as Premier, and the Cabinet was reconstructed. 

His very first act was to announce the intention of 
Government to bring in a Coercion Bill without the 
clauses against public meetings, which Mr O’Connell 
had objected to, and which had broken up the late 
Ministry. Lord Brougham supported this change, alleg- 
ing as a reason that they could no more carry the bill July 17 . 
with the former clauses in the House of Commons than 
they could repeal the Reform Bill. The former bill 
accordingly was abandoned, and on the next day Lord 
Althorpe brought in the modified Coercion Bill into the jniy is. 
House of Commons. By it the consent of the Lord- 
Lieutenant and High Sheriff to public meetings was only 
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to be necessary in districts previously proclaimed by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and the bill, such as it was, was to 
endure only till August 1835. The change of course 
afforded I’oom for ample sarcastic reproaches on the part 
of the Conservatives against Ministers, for having suc- 
cumbed to the great agitator, and reopened Ireland to 
all the consequences of his inflammatory meetings, but it 
passed the House by a large majority, the numbers being 
60 to 25. In the Lords it passed without a division, 
the Duke of Wellington having merely moved the resto- 
ration of the omitted clauses to give him an opportunity 
of recording a protest against their omission, which he 
accordingly did, signed by himself and twenty-one other 
peers. ^ * 

The same predominant influence of the Irish agitators 
appeared in the next great measure which was in pro- 
gress before Parliament — the settlement of the tithe ques- 
tion. That involved, in like manner, a direct conflict 

* 6. Because it appears from the papers laid upon the table of this 

House by his Majesty’s ministers, that the act 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 4, wher- 
ever it had been carried into execution, had been effectual in preventing 
agitation, and in a gieat degree disturbance and outrage, and in bringing to 
trial those guilty of such offences; that witnesses had come forward to give 
their testimony on injuries done to themselves or others; that magistrates and 
juries had performed their duties; and that the districts of the country where 
the act had been enforced were beginning to feel the effects of returning tran- 
quillity, security, and happiness. 

“ 7. Because it is obvious that the bill now under consideration cannot pre- 
vent agitation in associations in large towns. 'Yet it is to these associations 
that the Lord-Lieutenant (Wellesley) attributes the system of violence and 
outrage in effect and cause ; and he states that ‘ he cannot separate the one 
from the otlier of the unbroken chain of indissoluble connection by any effort 
of his understanding.’ 

“ 8. Because the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has declared it as his opinion 
that ‘ agitation (winch it is the object of the clauses now omitted to prevent) 
for the combined object of the destruction of tithes and the repeal of the 
Union, had in every instance excited and inflamed the disturbances existing in 
Ireland,* which his Excellency had described as being * of a disorderly, discon- 
tented, and turbulent character,’ such as ‘ secret combination, controverted 
organisation, suppression of all evidence of crime, and the ambition of usurping 
the government, and of ruling society by the authority of the common people, 
and of superseding the law by the decrees of illegal associations.’ That the 
system of agitation had * for its inevitable consequence combinations leading 
to violence and outrage ; that they were inseparably causes and effect.’ ” — 
Ann. lteg.f 1834, pp. 146, 147, note. 
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with the Irish agitators, if the clause, styled in common chap. 

parlance “ the Appropriation Clause,” which put the 1 

surplus of Church property, after providing for religious 
purposes, at the disposal of Parliament, were omitted, 
as it was the object of the greatest anxiety and vehement 
demand on the part of the agitators. On 29th July the 
House went into committee on the Tithe Bill, already be- 
fore the House ; and after having been defeated by a 
large majority in an attempt to throw out the bill alto- 
gether, Mr O’Connell moved, as an amendment, that 
tithes, instead of being commuted into a rent-charge on 
land, should be instantly abated 40 per cent. “ This,” 
said he, “ would be intelligible to the people of Ireland. 

Every man can understand the difference between twelve 
shillings and twenty shillings — and if adopted, my oppo- 
sition sliall cease, and the bill may pass in two sittings.” 

This offer proved irresistible to a Government so recently 
shaken to its centre by this very Irish question. Deeply 
as the proposed clause trenched on the principle of the 
bill, and obviously as it admitted that of extinguishing 
Church property for temporal purposes, it was tacitly 
admitted by the new Government. Mr O’Connell’s 
amendment was carried, against a very feeble and simu- 
late opposition on their part, by a majority of 82 to 33 ; 
and such was the subsequent departure from the original 
bill, that Mr Lyttloton moved, amidst much laughter, the 
omission of seventy clauses “ at one fell swoop and 
when the bill at last passed, it consisted only of 111 Aug. s. 
clauses, instead of 172, the original number. In this 
mutilated state it was read a third time without a divi- 
sion. But as the weakness of Ministers, in thus submit- 
ting to have a foreign bantling forced upon them instead 
of their own offspring, was now evident to all, and had 
gone far to discredit them, the House of Peers mustered i6i;’pari’. 
up courage to throw out the bill entirely, which was done 795 , ms.’ 
by a majority of 67, the numbers being 189 to 122.^ 

To Earl Grey’s Administration belongs the credit of 
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an important measure, which was onlj finally matured 
and passed under their successors, and which at the time 
excited a much greater interest and anxiety than its sub- 
sequent eflFects would appear to justify. This was the 
Poor-Law Amendment Bile, which, altliough not, like 
all those relating to Ireland, a party measure, yet ex- 
cited the utmost interest in the country, from the magni- 
tude of the interests involved in, and the persons affected 
by it, and the immensity of the burden M'hich it was the 
object of the act to reduce. Numerous abuses had in 
process of time insensibly ingrafted themselves on the 
original wise and humane system introduced by the 43d 
Elizabeth ; and they were the more serious, that they had 
arisen from benevolent feelings on the part of the legisla- 
ture, or those intrusted with the administration of the 
laws, and had come by the people to be regarded as not 
the least valuable part of their birthright. In particular, 
the 36th Geo. III., c. 39, had established the principle, 
that the relief to paupers should be given in such a man- 
ner as to place them in a state of comfort. However desir- 
able it might be to eflFect this, if practicable, by legislative 
enactment, the operation of the act was most serious in prac- 
tice : for as the poor were undoubtedly more comfortable 
in their own houses than they could ever be made in pub- 
lic workhouses, the practice became general of ordering 
the poor out-door relief, and of this being done by magis- 
trates at a distance from the applicant, and often very 
little acquainted with the real circumstances of each par- 
ticular case. From this had arisen another evil still more 
serious, which was the system of making up wages, as it 
was called, which consisted in the justices giving the ap- 
plicant an order to get his wages made up to a certain 
amount, in proportion to the number of his family, from 
the parochial funds, if he could not earn so much by his 
own labour. Farmers, manufacturers, and all the em- 
ployers of labourers, were not slow in taking advantage of 
this system to throw a considerable part of the wages of 
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their workmen, especially during winter, upon the parish ; chap. 

and to such a length did this go, that in many of the 1 

counties, especially the agricultural ones in the south of 
England, nearly half of the entire sums paid annually for , 
the wages of labour had come to be defrayed by the 
parishes, to the effect of entirely swallowing up the whole 87 , 89 . 
rental.^ 

Serious as these evils were, they did not excite any 
general attention as long as they were partial, or con- Vast eSect 
fined chiefly to particular localities. But during the last traction oi 
fifteen years another cause of general influence bad come ^7^7^ 
into operation, which had rendered the evils complained 
of universal, and engendered a general feeling of the ne- 
cessity of its removal. This was the contraction of the 
currency, the prolific parent of all the social and political 
changes which have taken place in Great Britain during 
the last thirty years, and the effects of which are far from 
being yet exhausted. The burden of the poor-rates 
between 1810 and 1818 was, on an average, about 
£6,000,000 a-year ; and in the last of these years it had 
attained its maximum amount before or since, having 
reached £7,870,000. Still no great complaints were 
heard, and no demand for a change arose ; for the profits 
and remuneration of industry were in the same propor- 
tion. Wheat was, before 1819, at 83s. But by the 
alteration in the monetary laws introduced in 1819, 
this auspicious state of things was immediately changed. 

By the contraction of the currency by the law of that 
year, and by the bill of 1826 suppressing small notes, 
which came into full effect in 1829, prices were so far 
altered that the remuneration of industry was reduced 
fully a half. And such was the effect of this cause, 
coupled with the three fine harvests preceding 1834, that 
in that year the price of wheat fell to 398. 8d., and in 
the next to 39s. 4d., being less than a half oi what it had 
been when the change was introduced. Add to this, that 
from the terror inspired by the Reform agitation, the 
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flames of Nottingham and Bristol, employment of every 
kind had sensibly declined, and the number of those 
thrown on the poor-rates by being deprived of bread had 
greatly increased. The effect of these two concurring 
causes was such, between the year 1829, when small notes 
finally disappeared from the circulation and the Reform 
agitation began, and the spring of 1834, that the burden 
of the poor-rates in England and W ales, as measured by 
the number of quarters of wheat required to provide for 
them (the true measure, since they were paid exclusively 
by the land), had increased fourfold since 1800, and 
doubled since 1811, though the population in the same 
period had only advanced 4.5 per cent.* The effect of 


* The following Table, compiled by Mr Porter, puts the increasing weight 
of the poor-rates, from the change m the value of money since 1819, m a 
clear light : — 


Years. 

Sums expended 
on Poor. 

Population of 
England and 
Wales. 

Average pi ice 
of Wheat 
per Quarter. 

Poor-rate in 
Quarters of 
Wheat. 

1801 

£ 

4,017,871 

8,872,980 

8. 

115 

D 

11 

693,234 

1803 

4,077,891 

9,148,314 

57 

1 

1,428,751 

1811 

6,656,105 

6,294,581 

10,163,676 

92 

5 

1,440,455 

1814 

10,775,034 

10,979,437 

72 

1 

1,746,740 

1815 

5,418,846 

63 

8 

1,702,255 

1816 

5,724,839 

11,160,157 

76 

2 

1,503,240 

1817 

6,910,925 

7,870,801 

11,349,750 

94 

0 

1,470,409 

1818 

11,524,389 

83 

8 

1,881,466 

1819 

7.516,704 

11,700,965 

72 

3 

2,080,748 

1820 

7,330,716 

11,893,165 

65 

10 

2,226,913 

1821 

6,959,249 

6,358,702 

11,978,875 

54 

5 

2,567,763 

1822 

12,313,810 

12,508,956 

43 

3 

2,940,440 

1823 

5,772,958 

51 

9 

2,231,034 

1824 

5,736,898 

12,699,098 

62 

0 

1,850,612 

1825 

5,786,589 

12,881,906 

66 

6 

1,740,447 

1826 

5,928,581 

6,441,088 

13,056,931 

13,242,019 

56 

11 

2,083,855 

1827 

56 

9 

2,269,987 

1828 

6,298,000 

13,441,913 

13,620,701 

13,811,467 

60 

5 

2,084,855 

1829 

6,332,410 

66 

3 

1,911,671 

1830 

6,829,842 

64 

3 

2,125,772 

1831 

6,798,888 

13,897,187 

66 

4 

2,049,916 

2,398,966 

1832 

7,036,968 

14,185,647 

58 

8 

1833 

6,790,799 

14,317,229 

52 

11 

2,566,601 

1834 

6,317,255 

14,531,957 

46 

2 

2,736,717 

1885 

5,526,418 

4,717,630 

14,703,002 

44 

2 

2,502,528 

1836 

14,904,456 

39 

5 

2,393,723 


— Portkr’s Progress of the Nation^ 3d edition, p. 90. 
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this vast increase in the burden of the poor, contempo- chap. 
raneous with the reduction in the resources of those who 
were to paj it, was the same as always occur in the case 
of a great reduction of wages paid to workmen^ Both 
employers and employed go sharply to work, and look 
closely into small sums, and numerous grievances are dis- 
covered and complained of which had passed unnoticed 
in previous and more prosperous times. 

So great was the clamour raised by these causes, that 
Earl Grey’s Ministry, soon after their accession to oflSce, Report of 
had appointed a committee to inquire into the operation iT'/Sm- 
and present state of the poor-laws ; and they had made “comrend- 
most extensive inquiries, and brought to light a great ‘“sasiiiinge. 
number of important facts, particularly illustrative of the 
extreme inequality of the burden of the poor-rates, not 
only in different counties, but in different parishes in the 
same county, and even in those immediately adjoining 
each other. The report was printed and extensively 
circulated ; and such was the effect it produced, as well 
as the general sense of the necessity of the case, that 
Government, though perfectly aware of the difficulties 
with which the question was beset, and the violent resis- 
tance which any proposed change would meet with, re- j 
solved to grapple with it, and Lord Althorpe brought ib34, 222 , 
forward the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill in the House ter, 89 , ° 90 . 
of Commons on the 17th April.^ 

On the part of Government it was argued by Lord 
Althorpe and Mr Lyttleton ; “ The necessity of inter- Argument 
ference arises from this, that the poor-laws, as at present I,” the b°u. 
administered, tend directly to the destruction of all pro- 
perty in the country. Even to the labouring classes, 
whom they have been intended to benefit, nothing could 
be more fatal than to allow them to continue in their 
present course. It was the abuse of the system, how- 
ever, not the system itself, which was to be condemned. 

These abuses were scarcely older than the commencement 
of the present century, when a feeling got abroad that 
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discontent prevailed among the working classes in the 
country, and the principle was adopted by the 36 th Geo. 
III., that relief to paupers ought to be given in such a 
manner as to place them in a state of comfort. The 
effect of this law had been to give the magistrates the 
power to order relief to be given to the poor in their own 
dwellings, which has introduced an entirely different 
class, — viz., labourers working at low wages — into the roll 
of the paupers ; and the effect of this has been, not only 
greatly to augment the numbers of those who received 
relief, but to extinguish all feelings of independence in 
many parts of the country among the labouring poor ; 
and instead of paupers being placed in a state of comfort, 
all the labouring classes in many districts of the country 
have been brought into a state of deplorable misery and 
distress. So great are the dangers of allowing matters to 
remain as they are, that it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to meet the difficulties of the case, to adopt sounder 
principles, and carry them unflinchingly into execution. 
In some districts, under the pressure of absolute neces- 
sity, parishes have adopted a different and improved 
system of administration ; in others, where the former 
system prevailed, cultivation has been entirely abandoned, 
and in consequence the poor have been compelled to 
resort to the neighbouring parishes, which in their turn 
have become pauperised, and from each of these, as from 
a centre, pauperism has spread in every direction. 

“ To check these great and growing evils. Government 
propose to erect a Board of Commissioners, to whom the 
general administration of the poor-laws is to be intrusted. 
The Board will be invested with great and extensive 
powers, heretofore an anomaly in the constitution ; but 
this has been rendered unavoidable by the necessity of 
the case. A discretionary power must be vested some- 
where, either in the Government, the local magistrates, 
or the Commissioners. The first is objectionable, as 
being engrossed with the general affairs of the empire ; 
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the second, as immersed in the details of their separate chap. 

localities, and without the sources of information requisite 1- 

to form a proper opinion on the subject. The Commis- 
sioners alone, being exclusively devoted to the subject, and 
in possession of the whole information regarding it, are 
in a situation to form correct opinions concerning it. 

The first thing to be done is to terminate the allowance 
system, as it is called, or the system of making wages, 
when low, up to a certain level, from the funds of the 
parish, — the source of all other evils, and without the ex- 
tirpation of which, all attempts to amend the poor-laws 
will prove nugatory. It is proposed to terminate this 
ruinous system in the ensuing summer, when the labourers 
are in full employment. Then the Commissioners are 
to have power to make rules and regulations as to the 
mode of relief and the regulation of workhouses, which 
are to receive the sanction of the Secretary of State 
before they become obligatory, and which will have the 
effect of establishing one uniform system of administra- 
tion over the whole country. 

“ Power is to be given to the parochial authorities to 
unite parishes, and form large workhouses for several Concluded, 
parishes massed together. The power of ordering out- 
door relief is to be taken from the justices, so as to 
subject all applicants for relief to the ‘ workhouse test ; ’ 
this is only bringing matters back to what they were 
before 1796. The law of settlement, at present extremely 
complicated, and the fertile source of litigation between 
parishes, is to be simplified by making the settlement 
of every child up to sixteen follow that of the parents, 
and after that, be determined by the place of birth. 

The power of removal to the parish of the birth is also 
to be restricted to the grounds specially set forth in the 
notice.^ Lastly, the power given to the mothers of illegi- 
timate children of swearing the child to any man she 888; Ami. 

•/ Rfiff 18S4 

chooses to select, which at present renders prostitution a 223, !iJ7. ’ 
source of gain to profligate women, is to be taken away, 
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CHAP, and the mother rendered liable for the support of her 
child in the same way as pauper widows.” 

^15^ So strongly were the evils of the existing system felt, 
The bill is that the second reading of the bill did not meet with 
gtearmnjo^ uny scrious opposition. Sir Samuel Whalley, Alderman 
nty. Wood, and Mr Walter, strongly objected to the bill as 
a whole, on the ground of its multiplying offices and the 
patronage of Government ac? infinitum; vesting the Com- 
missioners with arbitrary powers exceeding those of an 
Eastern pacha ; centralising power, and depriving the 
local authorities of all real authority ; and offering a pre- 
mium to immorality and infanticide, by throwing the 
burden of bastard children exclusively on one of the par- 
ties concerned in begetting them, and that the one often 
the least in fault, and generally the least capable of 
xxm 874,*'’’ maintaining them. There was much to be said on these 
m 1276’ but they went to change the details of the bill, 

rather than resist its general principles ; and after a very 
230 ,’ ’ short debate, the second reading was carried by an im- 

mense majority, the numbers being 319 to 20 .^ 

Blit although the principle of the bill was thus carried, 
Fartherpro- a more serious opposition arose in committee, when the 
bill. details of the proposed measure came to be taken into 
consideration. The great point objected to was the 
clause throwing the burden of bastards on the mother, to 
the relief of the father, which was strongly opposed, 
on the ground both of its injustice and inexpedience. 
There could be no doubt that the old system of allowing 
a woman to fix a child upon any man she chose, by simply 
swearing that he was the father, had led to numberless 
abuses, and was itself absurd, and contrary to the first 
principle of justice, because it permitted a party interested 
to be judge without appeal in her own cause. On the other 
hand, to lay the burden exclusively on the mother was 
equally unjust, as it saddled one of the parents, and in 
general the one least able to bear it, with a burden for 
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which both, as equally implicated in its formation, were chap. 

obviously responsible. The bill, as originally proposed, 1 

passed the Commons by a majority of 187 to 52. So 
strong, however, was the public feeling on the subject, 
that a very vigorous opposition to this clause arose 
in the House of Peers, and at length it was obviated, 
and the bill passed, on an amendment proposed by the 
Duke of Wellington, that the mother should still be 
allowed to give her oath as to who was the father, but 
tliat it should not be conclusive unless supported by other 
evidence. This is evidently tlie just and reasonable view 
of this delicate matter, and which had from time imme- 
morial formed part of the common law of Scotland on 
the subject ; — another instance among the many which 
contemporary history affords, that from some unknown 
cause the remote and poor realm of North Britain had 
been far ahead of its southern neighbours in wise and i Ann. iicg. 
salutary legislation, and that nearly the whole real improve- ilsf’pfri! 
ments introduced into the laws of England during the last 27 f'iT 7 ' 
half-century, have been nothing but transcripts of the old 
Scottish statutes one hundred and fifty years before.^ * 

* The last sentence will sound strange to English ears, and in fact the thing 
itself is so extraordinary that it is almost inexplicable to those best acquainted 
with Scotland, and most versed in its laws. Ample pi oof for the incredulous, 
and they will probably be many, will be found in the Author’s essay on the 
** Old Scottish Parliament,” Essays, vol. II If the point should be contested, 
he will, in a future edition, give such a list of instances where the Scotch law, 
during the last seventy years, has been imported into England witkovt any 
acknowledgment, as will bring conviction to the most incredulous. It is im- 
possible to suppose that this early precocity in wise legislation was owing to 
the superior wisdom or experience of the Scottish nation or legislature, for 
the former was rude and barbarous, the latter divided and ignorant. It pro- 
bably arose from its poverty and inexperience, which, affording the nation no 
precedents or information of its own whereon to found legislation, led to the 
introduction, on all points between man and man, of the Roman law, the most 
stupendous monument of uninspired wisdom which the annals of mankind had 
exhibited. It is to the same cause that the ready adoption and universal re- 
tention in so many countries of Europe of the Code Napoleon is to be 
ascribed. That is little more than a transcript of the treatises of Pothier, which 
are nothing but a digest of the Institutes and Pandects ; but they were the 
result of eight hundred years of thought and experience among the most civi- 
lised people upon earth. 
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The third reading of the bill was carried without a 
division, but on the bastardy clause, as it originally 
stood, the majority was only 1 1 ; and the Commons 
adopted the Lords’ amendment without a debate, so that 
the bill became law. A still more serious opposition 
arose when it came to be carried into execution, from a 
regulation of the Commissioners, that w'hen admitted into 
the workhouse, husband should be separated from wife. 
It Mas soon, however, found to be utterly impossible to 
carry into execution the intentions of the Act in regard 
to refusing relief except in the workhouses ; and accord- 
ingly, ever since the passing of the act, the paupers re- 
ceiving out-door relief have been fully seven times those 
admitted into the public establishments.* This great 
preponderance of out-door recipients in a great degree 
alleviated the hardships of the regulation, as of course, 
when the money was given to the poor in their own 
bouses, no separation of families took place. In the case 
of old and infirm persons, there can be no doubt that the 
separation of partners in life, who have “ summered it 
and wintered it together,” is one of the most melancholy 
severances that can be figured. It would seem as if it 
were intended purposely to foreclose that termination of 
the journey of life together, which the poet has justly 


* Paxtpers receiving In-doou and Out-door Relief, prom 1840 to 1848. 



In-door 

^ Out door 

j 

Of whom j 


recipients. 

1 recipients. 

1 - 

i ToIhI* 

1 i 

able-bodied, j 

1840 

169,232 

1,030,297 

1,199,629 

497,321 

1841 

197,106 

1,106,942 

1,299,048 

469,114 

1842 

222,642 1 

1,204,645 

1,427,187 

411,890 

1843 

238,560 

1,300,930 

1 1,539,496 

466,585 . 

1844 

230,818 

1,246,743 

1 1,477,661 

431,484 

1845 

215,325 

1,255,646 

1,470,970 

420,096 j 

184G 

200,276 

1,131,819 

1,332,089 

382,417 i 

1847 

' 265,037 

1,456,313 

1,721,360 

562,355 

1848 

265,140 

1,. 361, 061 

1,626,201 

666,338 ' 


- Porter, 3d edition, p. 94. 
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described as the best alleviation of declining years.* It chap. 
may be doubted, however, whether such a regulation is 
not absolutely unavoidable, especially with young per- 
sons, for whom the “workhouse test” is more particularly 
required ; and probably the most advisable way to solve 
the difficulty, is to apply it only to persons in early or 
middle life, and administer relief to those in advanced 
years in their own houses. 

It was confidently expected that this great change 
would effect a very great reduction in the burden of Effect of the 
English poor-rates, and the diminution which appeared bien'^au-* 
in them for some years after the passing of the act. p.,,. 
seemed in some degree to justify the anticipation. The 
result, however, after the lapse of a considerable time, 
has by no means been equally favourable, and the burden, 
after fifteen years had passed over, became nearly as great, 
whether measured in money or quarters of wheat, as before 
the bill passed. The amount levied is still on an ave- 
rage from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000, and the number 
of persons relieved from 800,000 to 900,000 a-year. 

This is the more remarkable from the consideration, that 
for seven years preceding 1854 the annual emigration from 
the empire has been on an average 266,000, and in one 
year had reached 368,000. The effect of this vast 
exodus upon the labour market must have been very 
great, but it has by no means produced that decrease in 
the poor-rates which might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. The truth would appear to be, that the excessive 
multiplication of poor is a universal and irremediable 
evil in the advanced stages of society, springing from the 

* John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither. 

And mony a canty day, John, 

We’ve had wi’ ane anither : 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

But band in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson my Jo/’—Burns. 

2 H 


VOL. y. 
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CHAP, vast accumulation of ■wealth in one section of it, and of 
- labourers in another, and is one of the means by M’hich 

1834 . Providence, in such circumstances, induces the decline of 
aged communities, and provides for the dispersion and 
renovation of mankind.* 

Parliament was prorogued by the King in person on 
Prorogation the 15 th August, aiid his Majesty congratulated the 
menr * House in warm but not undeserved terms on the legisla- 
A'jg. IS. achievements of the preceding session. He said : 

“ I have not failed to observe, with the greatest appro- 
bation, that you have directed your attention to those 
domestic questions which more immediately affect the 
general welfare of the community ; and I have had much 
satisfaction in sanctioning your wise and benevolent inten- 
tions, by giving my assent to the act for the better admi- 
nistration of the poor-laws in England and Wales. It 
will be my duty to provide that the authority vested in 
commissioners nominated by the Crown be exercised with 
temperance. To the important subjects of our jurispru- 
dence and municipal corporations, your attention will 


* POOK'RATES IN EVGLAND AND WaLES FROM 1834 TO 1849, MEASURED 
IN Money and in Quarters of Wheat. 


Years. 

Sums expended 
on Poor. 

I’opulation of 
Kngland and 
Wales 

Price of wlieat 
per quui ter 

Poor-rate In 
quarters of 
wlieat. 

1834 

£ 

6,317,25.5 

14,53],9.’;7 

d 

46 2 

2,736,717 

1835 

5,526,418 

14,703,702 

44 2 

2,502,526 

1836 

4,717,630 

14,904,456 

39 5 

2,393,723 

1837 

4,044,741 

15,105,909 

52 6 

1,540,853 

1838 

4,]2;i,604 

4,421,712 

15,307,363 

15,508,816 

55 3 

1,492,684 

1839 

69 4 

1,275,494 

3840 

4,576, .965 

15,710,270*" 

68 6 

1,336,340 

1841 

4,760,929 

15,911,757 

65 3 

1,459,288 

1842 

4,911,498 

5,208,027 

16,113,214 

16,314,271 

64 0 

1,534,843 

1843 

54 4 

1,917,065 

1844 

4,976,093 

16,716,128 

51 5 

1,935,595 

1845 

5,039,703 

16,917,585 

17,119,042 

49 2 

2,050,048 

1846 

4,954,204 

53 3 

1,860,733 

1847 

5,298,787 

17,320,042 

59 0 

1,796,199 

1848 

6,180,764 

5,792,963 

17,521,956 

64 6 

1,916,515 

1849 

17,723,413 

49 1 

2,360,460 


— Porter’s Progress of the Nation f third edition, p. 90. 
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necessarily be directed next session. The continued chap. 

^ ^ XXXI, 

increase of the revenue, notwithstanding the repeal of so L 

many taxes, affords the surest proof that the resources of 
the country are unimpaired, and justifies the expectation 
that a perseverance in judicious and well-considered mea- 
sures will still further promote the industry and augment 
the wealth of my people. It gives me great satisfaction 
to believe that, in returning to your several counties, you 
w'ill find a prevalence of general tranquillity, and of active 1297. 
industry among all classes of society.” ^ 

In one respect, the flattering assurances contained 
in these words w'erc well founded. The public funded Financial 
debt in this year amounted only to £751,658,000, fo^t^.**** 
and the total annual charge on Great Britain and 
Ireland was £27,782,000 ; and the unfunded debt 
was £28,384,000. In 1815 the funded debt was 
£816,000,000, and the unfunded £42,000,000 ; and in 
1833 it had been only £743,075,000. During the twenty 
years that had since intervened, therefore, the nation had 
paid off, notwithstanding the copious bleedings the Sink- 
ing Fund had undergone, no less tlian £73,000,000 of 
funded, and £12,000,000 of unfunded debt — in all, 
£85,000,000. These figures deserve to be noted, as 
marking the lowest point which the public debt had 
reached since the peace, and the lowest which it has ever 
since attained. The £20,000,000 borrowed this year to 
meet the claims of the West India proprietors brought 
tlie debt up by that amount ; and, subsequently, the dis- 
order of the finances, from the effects of the contraction 
of the currency, became such, that for a course of years 
debt was annually contracted, instead of being paid off. 

In 1847 the debt was £777,000,000. If the Sinking * Finance 
Fund had been kept up to its amount of £15,000,000, 
which it had reached in 1815, by not repealing the in- 
direct taxes from which it arose, the sum annually paid off pp.. vui. 
would,bythe year 1634, have come to exceed £35,000,000, Appendix’, 
and the debt would have been reduced by £450,000,000.^ 
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CHAP. As it was, the Sinking Fund this year amounted only to 
£1,440,000 ! Such had been the effect of the contraction 
of the currency, cheapening system, and consequent un- 
avoidable reduction of indirect taxation. 

But Government had ere long objects of more pressing 
concern to attend to than the ultimate liquidation of the 
meiit,and pubHc debt. Before the session closed, the weakness 
ances in of Ministers had become apparent ; and such was the 

Ireland, jrritation of the Irish Catholics and English Radicals, 

that the Reform party, recently so powerful, was in a 
manner broken up, and it was doubtful whether, on any 
trying question, the Administration could even command a 
bare majority. Aware of this, Mr O’Connell renewed 
his exertions to promote agitation and confusion in Ire- 
land ; and with that view, addressed in autumn a series 
of letters to Lord Duiicannon, in which, not confining 
himself to Earl Grey, who was now not worth assailing, 
being out of office, he attacked the whole Whig party as 
the worst enemies of Ireland, and the authors of the 
whole calamities under which the country laboured. 
“ Never,” says he, “ was there a more ungenial or hostile 
Administration in Ireland than that which has subsisted 
since Earl Grey first obtained office, and still subsists. 
I am ready to give a detail of the follies, the faults, 
and the crimes of the Whigs in Ireland. I will not 
‘ set down aught in malice,’ but will give a full and un- 
exaggerated detail of the principal acts of folly, fatuity, 
and crime, committed towards and against the people of 
Ireland by the Ministry since November 1830. 

. . I write more in sorrow than in anger, more in 

regret than in hostility. It is true, you have bitterly 
iMrO’Con- deceived me — bitterly and cruelly deceived Ireland. But 
Jj2n^^n‘|we should have known you better. You belong to the 
Whigs, and after four years of the most emaciating expe- 
fttw sai' ought indeed to have known that Ireland had 

333.’ ’ nothing to expect from the Whigs but insolent contempt, 

and malignant but treacherous hostility.”^ 
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The incitement to agitation thus given by the Apostle chap. 
of Discontent in Ireland, was not long of bringing forth 
its appropriate and well-known fruits. Predial outrages, 
which had so rapidly declined under the operation of the Riot at' 
Coercion Act, increased as quickly with the yielding of Gov- mack!”' 
ernment, and in the beginning of winter assumed a most ^7bec. is. 
alarming character. Resistance was openly made in many 
different places to the levying of tithes, by large bodies of 
men, for the most part armed, which was only overcome 
by the employment of considerable military forces. On 
December 18th a body of 600 men assembled at the end of 
a lane at Rathcormack, which was blocked up with a car, 
which had been overturned, to resist the levying of tithes. 

The Riot Act was read, the soldiers assailed by volleys of 
stones, which knocked down several of the men and 
officers, and the riot was not overcome till they received 
orders to fire, by which several persons were killed and 
wounded. So far from repressing, the highest Catholic 
authorities openly justified these rebellious acts. Dr 
MTIale, an able man, who, since the death of Dr Doyle, 
had been elevated to the See of Tuam, in a published 
letter at this time to the Duke of Wellington thus ex- 
pressed himself : “ All the united authorities, and the 
Senate, can never annex the conscientious obligations of 
the law to enactments that are contrary to right reason 
and justice ; and hence the stubborn and unconquerable 
resistance of the people of Ireland to these odious acts 
(I will not call them laws), which have even forced them 
to pay tribute to the teachers of an adverse creed. I 
shall freely declare my own resolve. I have leased a 
small farm, just sufficient to qualify me for the exercise 
of the franchise. After paying the landlord his rent, 
neither to parson, proctor, nor agent shall I consent to 
pay, in the shape of tithe, or any oth^r taa, a penny 
which shall go to the support of the greatest nuisance in 33f,'334, ’ 
this or any other country.” 1 

So rapid had been the change in general opinion, in 
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CHAP, consequence of the resistance of Goyernmeiit to tlie clc- 
mands of the English Liberals and Irish Catholics, that 
■whole London press, lately so unanimous in their 
Hostility support, witli thc exception of the Morning Chronicle, 
press! Lord expressod contempt for them. The Times, in particular, 
joKMy^'* which had so recently recommended the brickbat and the 
ScoOand. bludgeon to beat down the Conservatives, and insure the 
retention of pow'er by thc Liberals, now exerted itself to 
the utmost to expose their weakness and incapacity, and 
ridicule, in particular, the erratic eccentricities of the Lord- 
Chancellor, who was on a tour in Scotland, and signalised 
his arrival at every considerable town by oratorical dis- 
plays, — not altogether consistent, to say thc least of them, 
witli the decorum and discretion expected from a person 
of his station and talents. At Inverness, ho assured his 
admiring audience that he would write to his Majesty that 
very night to assure him of their loyal sentiments. At 
Edinburgh, a great banquet was given to Earl Grey, in a 
pavilion on the Calton Hill, specially erected for thc occa- 
sion, on the 15th September, at udiich the divisions of 
the Cabinet, and especially the schism between Lord 
Brougham and Lord Durham, were painfully conspicuous. 
The former earnestly counselled moderation in political 
expectations, and a slackened pace in thc career of re- 
form ; the latter “ regretted every hour w'hich passes over 
1 England’s cxistencc of recognised and unreformed abuses.” These 

Seven Ad- ^ords wcrc received with loud and prolonged cheers: 

ministra- t i i i i ^ ° 

Mart’ Brougham attempted no explanation at the moment, 

158, 169; though he assailed Lord Durham shortly after at a pub- 
m”', all* lie meeting at Salisbury, who retorted in very strong terms 
at another at Glasgow.^ The schism in the Ministry 

* " He (Lord Brougham) has been pleased to challenge mo to meet him in 
the House of Lords. I know well the meaning of tho taunt. He is aware of 
his infinite superiority over me in one respect, and so am I. He is a practised 
orator and a powerful debater ; I am not. I speak but seldom in Parhament, 
and always with reluctance, in an assembly where I meet with no sympathy 
in an unwilling majority. He knows full w^ell bis superiority over me in this 
respect, and he knows, too, that in any attack ho may make upon me in tho 
House of Lords he will be warmly supported by them. With all these advan- 
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was evident, and of such a kind as gave pain to those who chap. 

witnessed it at the Edinburgh banquet. 1 

Tliese appearances, and especially the general hostility 
of the press to the present Government, induced thejheKmg 
King to imagine that the time had come when a change the Mims- 
of Ministry might with safety be attempted. He mistook sen’drfor 
the loudly -expressed dissatisfaction of the Reformers at^®,^“gt®o“ 
the retarded progress of change for a reaction against 
reform itself, and he was not sorry of an opportunity of 
getting rid of a Ministry to whom he had never forgiven 
the coercion put upon himself on occasion of the passing 
of the Reform Bill. An opportunity ere long occurred 
for putting his intentions into effect. The death of Earl 
Spencer, which took place on November 10, necessarily nov. lo. 
raised his eldest son, Lord Althorpc, to the Upper House, 
and it became indispensable to appoint a new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was also to be leader of the House of 
Commons. Lord Melbourne, a few days afterwards, 
waited on the King at Brighton, to take his pleasure on 
the subject, and suggested Lord John Russell as the per- 
son to fill both situations. His Majesty expressed his 
doubts whetlier the Government could be carried on as 
proposed, and stated, it is said, that lie had objections to 
the continuance in office of the Lord-Chancellor, and dis- 
approved of the persons appointed to frame the Irish 
Church Bill. He therefore s,tated to Lord Melbourne 
that he would not impose on him the task of completing 
the existing arrangements, but would apply to the Duke 
of Wellington on the subject. The same evening a letter 
to his Grace was despatched by Lord Melbourne, and on 
the following day the Duke waited on the King, and 
advised him to send for Sir R. Peel. As Sir Robert, 
however, was at the time at Romo, whither he had 
gone with Lady Peel with the intention of spending the 

tages, almost overwhelming, I fear him not. I will meet him there, if it be 
unfortunately necessary to repeat what he is pleased to call my criticisms.” — 

Lord Durham’s Speech at Glasgow; Spectator for 1834, pp. 1033, 1034. 
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Reflections 
on Earl 
Grey’s fall. 


winter in Italy, the Duke offered in the mean time to 
carry on the Government. The temporary arrangements 
were soon concluded. On the 21st, Lord Lyndhurst 
received the Great Seal, and took the oaths as Lord- 
Chancellor, and a messenger was despatched to Rome 
for Sir R. Peel. He made the journey in a surprisingly 
short time, having arrived in Rome on the evening of the 
25th November. Sir Robert immediately set out, and 
reached London on the 9 th December, and on the 
same day he had an audience of the King, and accepted 
the office of Prime Minister. In the interim the Duke 
of Wellington had singly discharged the duties of the 
three secretaries, which led to the good-humoured remark, 
that as the country was to have a military Government, 
it was right to begin with a dictator.^ 

Tiie fall of Earl Grey, and with him, after a brief 
interval, of the Reform Administration, is one of the 
most remarkable events in British history, and, like the 
parallel one of Neckor and the Girondists in French 
story, strikingly illustrative of the moral laws which, 
under every variety of climate, circumstance, and national 
character, influence, and in the end control, great poli- 
tical movements such as that in which he was engaged. 
It was no casual event, no unlucky jealousy, which over- 
turned his Administration ; it was the inevitable colli- 
sion of great principles which occasioned his fall. He 
perished by the work of his own hands. It was the 
difficulty of coercing a democratic movement, which he 
himself had had a large share in creating, which w'as the 
cause of the ruin of himself, as it had been of so many of 
his predecessors engaged in a similar career. The quar- 
rel between Mr Lyttleton and Mr O’Connell was no 
casual or personal occurrence; it was the collision between 
the Movement and the Conservative party in Ireland. 
Lord Brougham’s schism with Lord Durham was the 
collision between the same parties in England. Men 
could not understand how that which had been encoa- 
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raged and lauded by Government during the Reform chap. 
struggle, should suddenly become the object of discourage- 
ment and prosecution when the objects for M'hich alone 
they supported the Reform Ministry came to be de- 
manded. This is the usual, it may be said the invariable, 
fate of the leaders in such organic changes. They are con- 
tinually advancing before a devouring fire flaming close in 
their rear. If they advance before it, they for a time save 
themselves, but they destroy their country ; if they halt, 
they destroy themselves, but they may save their country. 

On this account Earl Grey and his Administration 
deserve the very highest credit, and have earned the Great merit 
lasting gratitude of their country, for the patriotic and “n 
unselfish use which they made of power when it was ment’after 
placed in their hands, almost without limitation, by the 
passing of the Reform Bill. No one can doubt that they 
might have preserved their immense popularity and pro- 
longed their tenure of oflice by conceding the principal de- 
mands of the agitators. O’Connell and the Romish priest- 
hood would have been entirely satisfied by the confisca- 
tion of the Irish Church property or the extinction of 
tithes in the Emerald Isle ; the English Radicals would 
have been converted into their noisy supporters by the 
repeal, without any equivalent, of the house and window 
tax, and of all duties on the importation of grain. 

When, therefore, instead of yielding to these demands, 
the Government manfully resisted them, they insured 
indeed their own downfall, but they deprived a great 
social revolution of its chief dangers, and got over a 
time the most critical that had ever occurred in English 
history without farther inroads on the constitution. Their 
legislative measures during the next two years, when 
they enjoyed unlimited power, if we except Negro Eman- 
cipation, which was not their own, but forced upon them 
by the people, were wise and judicious, and have been 
decisively vindicated in the result by their beneficial 
consequences to the country. 
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Earl Grej’s conductor! this momentous occasion proves 
that the great and irreparable change in the constitution, 
which was effected by the Reform Bill, was done by its 
promoters, not in the spirit of revolution, but from want 
of practical acquaintance with the people with whom they 
were surrounded. This is the great defect observable in 
aristocratic leaders, when they adventure on measures of 


social change : we often respect their motives, but we 


seldom fail to lament their ignorance and want of practi- 


cal familiarity with affairs. One of the ablest of the 


Liberal annalists has thus characterised his Administra- 


tion : “ His chief error was an induced incapacity through 
the evil operation of aristocratic station, uncorrectcd 
by timely political labour, and the extensive intercourses 
which are a privilege attendant upon it. He knew no 
more of the British people than he did of the Spaniards 
or Germans. lie did not see the scope of his own 
Reform Bill, and could not bear the consequences of his 
own greatest act, the fruition of the aim of his whole 
life. When he had himself taken up the House of 
Lords in his hand, broken its fastenings, and set it down 
in a lower place, he insisted that it was still where it was 
, Mart ii ^ would Stand by his order ’ against any 

125 . who declared to the contrary.” ^ Making allowance for 
some exaggeration incident to the sox and disposition of 
this able writer, there can be no doubt there is much 
truth in these observations. But if the great Reform 
leader erred, and erred grievously, from ignorance of the 
effect of his own measure, he redeemed his fault by his 
subsequent conduct, though in so doing he underwent 
the penalty of his previous transgression. His fate stands 
forth as a memorable warning to all such as may adven- 
ture on a similar career. Earl Grey destroyed the old 
Constitution of England, and the first victim of the new 
Constitution was Earl Grey himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

TUKKEY, GREECE, EGYPT, AND THE EA.ST, FROM THE TREATY 

OF ADRIANOPLE IN 1828, TO THE TREATY OF 13TH MARCH 

1841. 

Such arc tlie natural strength and incomparable local chap. 

advantages of Constantinople, that it has, both in ancient 1 

and modern times, enabled the empire of which it formed 
the head to survive the usual causes of decay, which, Revolt of 
after the lapse of a few generations, generally prostrate viLe" 
the most powerful Asiatic monarchies. Depending en- o^fecay'^of 
tirely on the vigour and capacity of the chief of the State, 
and having no lasting support from the intelligence and 
energy of his subjects save under such direction, they 
commonly fall into decay when the corruptions of the 
harem or the luxury of the metropolis have enfeebled the 
race of raonarchs W'ho wield their destinies. The first 
appearance of this decrepitude is seen in the revolt or 
independence of the distant provinces of the empire. 
Escaping the control of a firm and vigilant hand in its 
centre, the remote dependencies raise the standard of 
revolt, hoping merely to avoid the burden of a tribute, 
and gain the sweets of independence. The Byzantine 
empire in ancient, not less than the Turkish in modern 
times, have felt, during the reigns of imbecile monarchs, 
the influence of this cause of ruin, and the dependen- 
cies of the empire began to break oflf long before the 
power of the centre was exhausted. But the strength 
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of Constantinople, and the vast resources it derived from 
. the immense commerce of which it was, and ever will be, 
the emporium, has in both long preserved it from the ruin 
which otherwise would centuries before have overtaken 
it. The Turks were settled in European Turkey, and 
Adrianople was their capital, long before the cannon 
of Mahomet II. made the fatal breach in the walls of 
Constantinople ; and statesmen and philosophers have 
been for above a century speculating on the approach- 
ing fall of the Ottoman Empire, and yet the Crescent still 
predominates over the Cross on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. 

Although, by the happy audacity of Diebitch, and the 
ignorance of the European diplomatists at Constantinople 
of the real state of the army which he had led across the 
Balkan, Russia made the narrowest possible escape at 
the conclusion of the late war, and dictated a glorious 
peace at Adrianople, at the very moment when a disaster 
rivalling the Moscow retreat awaited her arms,^ yet was 
the moral influence of the Osmanlis, and their sway over 
the various nations which obeyed their rule, not the less 
weakened by that event. The nations of Asia, equally 
with those of Europe, were dazzled by what seemed to be 
so decisive an overthrow ; they considered the Muscovites 
invincible, because during several generations they had 
never ceased to conquer ; and the distant pachas, deem- 
ing the ruin of the empire at hand, began to take mea- 
sures -for their separate safety or aggrandisement. It 
had long been the policy of the Divan at Constantinople, 
as it had of the feudal monarebs of Europe, to veil their 
real weakness under the strength of their vassals, and to 
purchase the aid of one feudatory in suppressing another 
by promising him his spoils. It was thus that in the last 
age the formidable insurrection of Ali Pacha, which for 
years defied the whole strength of the Sultan, was at 
length overcome by the forces of Chourchid Pacha, the 
satrap of Macedonia. But now there appeared on the 
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field a more formidable rebel than had yet tried the Otto- chap. 

man arms ; and the Muscovite shock roused to the dream 1 

of independence the most powerful vassal of the Sultan, 
and one whose forces, as the event proved, the Turks 
were unable to resist. 

Egypt, at this critical period, was under the direction ^ 
of Mehemet Ali, one of those remarkable men who often Meheiiet 
arise on great emergencies, with talents capable of deter- charkct« 
mining their direction. Unlike other Asiatic despots, he 
was keenly alive to the signs of the times, and not only 
saw and appreciated the advantages of the European 
system of government and war, but resolved himself to 
adopt and profit by it. Too powerful and far removed 
to be under the actual control of the government at Con- 
stantinople, he had, for many years before the Greek war 
broke out, enjoyed, practically speaking, an independence 
on the banks of the Nile. Strongly impressed by the 
result of the war in Egypt in 1801 between the English 
and French, of which he had been an eyewitness, with 
the superiority of European discipline and arms, he had 
laboured assiduously to introduce them into his own terri- 
tories, and by the aid of several French and English 
officers, whom he had induced by high rewards to enter 
his service, he had been eminently successful. Aware of 
the vital importance of a naval force in all wars in the 
Levant, he had been indefatigable in his endeavours to 
establish a respectable marine. His admirals had cau- 
tiously avoided disaster, at the expense perhaps of their 
reputation for courage, in the war with the Greeks ; the 
catastrophe of Navarino had been repaired; and with such 
success had his efibrts been attended, that he now 
possessed a fleet of seven sail of the line and twelve 
frigates, — a force at least equal to any which the Otto- 
mans could bring against it. Taking warning from 
the destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir, he had 
deepened the entrance to the harbour of Alexandria, so 
as to enable it to admit ships of the line without unload- 
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CHAP, ing tLeir guns, and its arsenals \rere amply stored ■witli 

L everything requisite for the equipment of a powerful 

navy. Tlie superiority of the Egyptian troops and disci- 
pline liad been fatally experienced by the Greeks in the 
war of Hellenic independence, and the desultory bands of 
the Morea had proved unable to withstand their disci- 
plined battalions. It was by their aid that the blood- 
stained ramparts of Missolonghi had been surmounted, 
xvToo”'**' Christians reduced to subjection, till the fire of 

401 . ’ Navarino lighted again the flickering flame of their inde- 
pendence.^ 

^ Imitating not less adroitly the civil system of the 
Hiasyitem Europcans than their military tactics, Mehemct Ali had 
einment. contrived to establish a government which united the 
order and regularity of the European to the force and 
disregard of private right of the Asiatic, and which gives 
for a brief space, and till its effects have been fully 
experienced, an amount of resources and a degree of 
strength which neither taken separately could by possi- 
bility realise. The strength of the European system of 
government consists in the vast resources which a regular 
and just administration permits to grow up in the State, 
and which on an emergency may be rendered available 
to its necessities ; that of the Asiatic, in the ruthless vigour 
with which, despite all efforts at resistance, these resources 
can be extorted from its inhabitants. But a system which 
combines the order, method, and perseverance of the West 
with the energy and despotic character of the East, must 
for the time command an amount of resources capable of 
rendering it invincible. This is the Russian system of 
government in Europe, and the British in India, and 
hence the uniform success which for a very long period 
has attended the arms of both. The French occupation 
of Egypt, and their system of administration, carried to 
such perfection under Kleber and Menou, had not been 
lost on Mehemet Ali. His career had been facilitated 
by a slaughter of the Mamelukes, which equalled in per- 
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fidy and rivalled in atrocity that of the Strelitzes by 
Peter the Great, and that of the Janizaries by Sultan 
Mahmoud ; and having thus got quit of the chief of his 
refractory subjects, he succeeded in establishing a pacific 
despotism in Egypt, which rendered it for a brief season 
one of the most powerful states on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 


CHAP. 

XXXII. 

1831. 


The war commenced from a trivial incident hardly ^ 
adequate to account for a contest fraught in its ultimate Origin’of 
results with such disastrous consequences to the Ottoman * 
Empire. Some thousand fellahs, or peasants of the 
Delta of Egypt, discontented with the endless and sys- 
tematic exactions of the Egyptian government, had 
crossed the deserts which separate Asia and Africa, and 
sought refuge in the territories of the pacha of Acre, by 
whom they were received with open arms in the autumn 
of 1831, as likely to bring a valuable accession of agri- 
cultural labourers to that province, which, like all parts 
of the Ottoman dominions, stood much in need of them. 

For that very reason, however, they were a serious loss 
to Mehcmet Ali, who could ill spare them, and he there- 
fore sternly demanded their re-delivery. This the pacha 
of Acre, little aware of the magnitude of the force he 
was going to provoke, refused to accede to, and Mehemet 
Ali immediately fitted out a powerful army, under the 
command of his son Ibrahim Pacha, to compel their 
restitution. In this he had a more important object in 
view than the recovery of a few thousand runaway 
peasants. Experience had before this taught him that 
Syria would form a most important appendage to his 
dominions, and was in fact indispensable to the dream 
of independence which already flitted before his eyes. 

It abounded in all the productions of which the valley 
of Egypt was destitute. It was watered by the dew of 
heaven, instead of being an arid waterless wilderness 
fertilised only by the floods of the Nile ; it bad woods, 
pastures, and mines of iron and coal ; its inhabitants 
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■were numerous and warlike, and the transit of the cara- 
Tans of Mecca through its territory added considerably to 
its riches. Above all, Mehemet coveted Acre, the key in 
every age of Syria, and which, from having repelled the 
arms of Napoleon, had recently acquired an importance 
much beyond its real value. He gave orders to Ibra- 
him Pacha to cross the desert and enter Syria with the 
whole forces at his disposal, which consisted of forty 
battalions of infantry, eight regiments of cavalry, and 
4000 Bedouins, forming in all 30,000 infantry and 8000 
horse.^ 

The physical structure of Asia Minor and Syria is 
veiy peculiar, and an acquaintance with it can alone 
explain the important military and naval events of which 
it ere long became the theatre. Extremely mountainous 
in almost every part, it is so much so in Syria as to con- 
fine military communications to the sea-coast, and conse- 
quently render, as in every part of the Levant, the com- 
mand of the ocean of the very highest importance in 
operations on land. The great chain of Syria, which 
under various names traverses its whole extent, follows 
the coast of the Mediterranean, from which it is never 
above six or eight leagues distant. So entirely is this 
the character of the country, that, in approaching it in 
any part from the westward, the mountains, like the 
Andes, as seen from the Pacific, appear to rise from the 
water’s edge, and the snows of Lebanon shut in the scene 
as completely as those of Chimborazo do in the southern 
hemisphere. This chain rises to its greatest elevation 
between Acre and Tripoli, in which quarter it is above ten 
thousand feet in height. It is divided into two distinct 
ranges, which bear the names of Lebanon and Anti-Leb- 
anon, both of which run parallel to the Mediterranean, 
and which are separated by a deep valley, in the bottom 
of which the Jordan flows. In the lower regions of these 
vast mountains Nature appears in her most enchanting 
aspect, and tradition still points to one of the valleys as 
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the scene of the Garden of Eden, the birthplace of the chap. 

human race. Immense forests of sweet-chestnut and olive 1 

clothe the mountain-sides ; vines, apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines ripen on every rocky declivity ; maize is to be 
seen in every level hollow ; and cool streams flowing from 
the perennial snows, or fed by the showers which are 
frequent in the higher regions, diffuse an enchantment 
which can be appreciated only by those who have toiled 
under the rays of an Eastern sun. The southern extremity 
of this range rises to the enormous peak of Mount Cas- 
sius, which still, as in ancient days, “ raises in the air a ' Ammianus 
peaked summit girdled by forests ; ” ^ and the higher xxii. c, 3t5. 
regions in general are clothed to the edge of the snow 
with dark bands of larch and pine. It is on one of these 
lofty plateaus, at an elevation of seven thousand feet 
above the sea, that the enormous forests of cedar once 
stood coeval with the first work of creation, which beheld 
the march of Sesostris’ columns, which were old when 
Troy was young, and from whose massy boughs the 
Temple of Jerusalem was formed.^ To these relics of a i8». isa 
primeval world, even more than the fanes which stand 
in solitary grandeur on the Ausonian plains, the lines 
of the poet are applicable : — 

“ ’Mid the deep silence of the pathless wild, 

Where kindlier Nature once profusely smiled, 

Til’ eternal cedars stand; unknown their age, 

Untold their annals in historic page ’ 

All that around them stood, now far away, 

Single in rum, mighty in decay I 

Between the mountains and the neighbouring main 

They claim the empire of the lonely plain. 

In solemn beauty tlirough the clear blue light 
The leafy columns rear their awful height I 
And they are still the same; alike they mock 
Th’ invader’s menace and the tempest’s shock; 

And ore the world had bowed at Caisar’s throne, 

Ere yet proud Rome’s all-conquering name was known. 

They stood; and fleeting centuries in vain 
Have poured their fury on the enduring fane, 

While in the progress of their long decay, 

Thrones sink to dust and empires melt away.” * 

* Lines on Pictures. By the Hon* Q. Howard. 
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CHAP. This peculiar conformation of Syria and Asia Minor, 

1 and the immense mass of mountains which everywhere 

intersect their inner parts, explain the campaigns which 
Military from the earliest times have occurred within their limits, 
the country, The sea must always be the base of land operations, 
because it can alone furnish the means of conveyance 
to supply the contending parties. It was by the aid 
of their ships that the Greeks at last took Troy : had 
Hector succeeded in his project of firing their galleys, 
it had been all over with the host of the King of 
Men. Alexander the Great did not venture to cross 
the Lebanon till he had made himself master of Tyre, 
and he spent seven months before its walls ere he effected 
its subjugation. The great strife of the Crusaders and 
Saracens was for the seaport of Ptolemais ; when it was 
won, the united hosts of France and England would, 
had they remained united, have found tlie march to 
Jerusalem an easy operation. Napoleon said, that, had 
he taken Acre, he would have changed the face of the 
world, and that, by defeating him in its assault. Sir Sidney 
Smith made him miss his destiny. The only way of 
passing from Asia Minor into Egypt is by the sea-coast 
road, of which Acre and Jaffa are the keys. When they 
are won, the career of conquest is open to a powerful 
invader coming from either side ; till they are carried, all 
progress between the wilderness and the sea is impossible. 
This narrow strait has been traversed by the armies of 
Asia and Africa with alternate success from the earliest 
times. It was through it that the hosts of Sesostris issued 
to assert the dominion of Africa over Asia, and by the 
same route that the refluent tide of Asiatic conquest pene- 
trated to the banks of the Nile and the temples of Mem- 
phis. The army of Egypt, which Homer has immortal- 
ised in the Iliad as coming from the city of the hundred 
gates to the support of Priam, followed the path which was 
afterwards trod by the Saracen host which Tasso has sung 
as hastening to the conflict of Europe and Asia before 
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Jerusalem, and on which Napoleon entered when dreaming chap. 

of rerolutionising the East. It is not manners and cus- ! 

toms alone which remain for ever the same in the oriental 


regions ; nature has imprinted one lasting character, and 
marked out one only channel for conquest in every age. 

Ibrahim Pacha, who possessed the genius of a great ^ 
general, and had profoundly studied the strategy of mo- ibrahim 
dern Europe, began his operations, as Napoleon had done, to^icrer 
with the siege of Acre. Following the footsteps of his 
great predecessor, by Suez and Jaifa, he threaded the 
narrow pass between the sea-shore and the rocks of the 
desert, which are strewed with the skeletons of three 
thousand years ; and leaving on his left hand the ghastly 
heaps of bones which still mark the massacre of J affa, he 
sat down before Acre in the middle of December. A Oeo. is, 
fleet of five sail of the line and seven frigates attended 
his footsteps, and furnished the artillery and stores requi- 
site for the siege. Abdallah Pacha, the pacha of Syria, 
had thrown himself into the fortress with 2500 men, 
being wholly unable to face in the field the forces, ten 
times more numerous, with which he was assailed. The 
siege, notwithstanding the great superiority of force on 
the part of the besiegers, made very slow progress ; and 
the Egyptians who held the trenches during the incle- 
ment months of January and February, suffered extreme- 
ly from the hardship and sickness incident to such a ser- 
vice at such a season. This obdurate defence gave the 
Turkish government time to collect three armies to raise 
the siege ; and being at length roused to a full sense of 
their danger from the progress of their rebellious vassal, 
they made the most vigorous efforts to effect this object. 

Before the end of March, Ibrahim received infor- 


i^tion that a body of 18,000 Turks, advancing from 
Constantinople, had reached Homs, on the Orontes, the 
ancient Emesa ; while another army of equal force was 
moving up from Anatolia, under Hussein Pacha, the far- 39& 
famed destroyer of the Janizaries ; ^ and a third, of half 
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CHAP, the amount, under Osman Pacha, had already occupied 

L Tripoli, and barred all farther progress by the great road 

on the sea-coast. At the same time a firman was pub- 
lished at Constantinople, declaring Mehemet Ali a rebel 
and traitor, and ofiFering his pachalic to the faithful pacha 
who should effect his destruction. 

^ Assailed by such formidable antagonists, Ibrahim dis- 
skiifui played the decision and conduct of a great general. Imi- 
o?ib™h”m, tating the course of Napoleon before Mantua in 1796, 
and of Suwarroff before Tortosa in 1799, he quickly 
raised the siege, leaving only a small force sufficient to 
guard the trenches, and with the bulk of his troops took 
post at Balbek, in a position central between the con- 
verging armies, and at the same time covering from afar 
the siege of Acre. Finding that the enemy did not 
approach, he moved forward with his light horse to attack 
April?, the force stationed at Tripoli. The Turkish corps with- 
drew at his approach, and Ibrahim attacked, defeated, 
and pursued them as far as Kosseir. Halting there, he 
left a considerable part of his troops to watch the enemy, 
and returned with the remainder to the siege of Acre, the 
garrison of which was now reduced to extremities. The 
siege had been very unskilfully conducted, the Egyptian 
troops being unused to that species of warfare ; and the 
besiegers had sustained enormous losses from hardship 
and disease before the walls. Ibrahim, however, by his 
return infused new vigour into the operations, and a 
breach having at last been effected, the assault was or- 
May27, dered on 27th May. Such, however, was the vigour of 
the defence, that the assailants were repulsed with great 
slaughter. Upon this, Ibrahim, with one blow, cut off 
the head with his own hand of a captain who was flying, 
and immediately turned a battery charged with grape- 
1 Ra^sa, ii. shot upon the fugitives. Thus constrained to return to 
Anm^Hiit. the charge, and being strongly reinforced, the assailants 
at length made themselves masters of the breach, and 
entered the town.^ The walls of Acre, however, on this 
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occasion, maintained their ancient and deserved fame ; the chap. 
conquerors lost 512 killed and 1429 wounded in that 
single assault. 

Secured by this important conquest in a base of opera- 
tions and easy communication with his fleet, the Egyptian Battle of 
general proceeded to commence the important operations ju“y g. 
he meditated in the field. Still retaining a considerable 
corps in the important strategetical position of Balbek, 
he himself advanced, at the head of 18,000 men, to 
Kosseir, where 35,000 Turks were assembled. Finding 
the enemy so strong, he brought up his whole disposable 
forces, and drew up his troops, now raised to 25,000 
men, in three lines, ready for the attack. Instead of re- 
maining in their position, the Turks advanced to meet 
the Egyptians, and the two armies met in an open plain 
in front of Homs. The Ottomans were drawn up in two 
lines, and presented a very formidable appearance, though, 
to a practised eye, their unsteadiness in movement was 
apparent. Ibrahim’s order of battle, which was very 
peculiar, was admirably calculated to take advantage of 
that deficiency. The first line, which was deployed, con- 
sisted of twelve battalions ; the second, which was in 
column, consisted of the like number of battalions ; the 
third also in column of four. The cavalry was stationed 
on the flanks of the three lines, also in line and column 
like the foot-soldiers, the artillery in front of the first 
lino. When the two armies approached each other, and 
the firing began, the four battalions on the right of the 
second lino moved to the right, and deployed, taking a 
position oblique to the first line on its extreme right. 

At the same time, the four battalions of the first line 
nearest to the right moved forward, and came into line 
with the four come up from the second, forming thus 
eight battalions on the Turkish left flank; while the bat- 
talions thus moved aside were replaced by the like num- 
ber, who deployed, and advanced up from the second line. 

The same movement was made by the cavalry on the 
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CHAP. 

xxxil. 


1832. 


1 Ragiisa, ii. 
356, 358; 
Ann. Hi&t. 
XV. 397, 
398. 


] 1 . 

The Egyp- 
tians enter 
Aleppo. 
July 8. 


2 Ragusa, ii. 
358, 359; 
Ann. Hist. 
XV. 359, 
360. 


12 . 

Battle of 
Beylau. 
July 29. 


right in both lines, while that on the left moved forward 
and threatened the Turkish right,' to prevent their send- 
ing succours to their left, where the real attack was to 
be made : at the same time the artillery kept up an 
incessant fire along the whole front. The effect of these 
movements was to compel the Turks to throw back their 
left wing, to avoid being outflanked ; but this operation, 
performed by unsteady troops under fire, soon led to 
general confusion. Attacked vigorously in front and 
flank while executing their retrograde movement, they 
speedily fell into confusion, and fled, leaving 2000 slain 
on the field, and 3000 prisoners, with twelve guns, in the 
hands of the victors.^ 

So completely was this victory the result of the superior 
generalship and discipline on the part of the Egyptians 
that they sustained very little loss. Next day they were 
in a condition to pursue their advantages, and entered 
Homs, which the Ottomans evacuated at their approach, 
leaving 1500 men, chiefly wounded, and twelve more guns, 
in the hands of the victors. The Turkish army upon 
this retired to Aleppo, and formed a junction with the 
corps commanded by Hussein Pacha. The united force 
attempted a stand in front of that city, but it was a show 
only. No sooner had Ibrahim brought up his reserve 
than they retired in two columns — that on the right by 
Kliss, that on the left by Antioch ; while the Egyptian 
army took possession of Aleppo, where they found re- 
pose, and the stores and provisions necessary to recruit 
them after their fatigues, but unfortunately with them 
the cholera, which soon made alarming ravages in their 
wearied ranks.^ 

When his soldiers had in some degree recovered from 
their fatigue, Ibrahim again took the field, and moved 
against the Turkish army, which was by this time con- 
centrated in the neighbourhood of Beylau, while de- 
tachments of light troops were sent out, some towards the 
sources of the Euphrates, some towards Antioch, in order 
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to ascertain what forces of the enemy were to be found chap. 
in that direction. The Turkish forces, however, 36,000 
strong, were concentrated in fi’ont of Beylau, on the 
southern slope of one of the branches of the Taurus, and 
covered in front by rude intrenchments, hastily thrown 
up, after the Ottoman fashion. Behind them the heights 
rose rapidly, and as they were not occupied by the Otto- 
man forces, the Egyptian general ordered a select corps, 
by a detour, to gain the eminence, so as to threaten the 
rear of the Turkish force. As soon as their standards 
were seen crowning the heights, the signal to attack was 
given. Finding tliemselves attacked in front and men- 
aced in rear, the Osmanlis made scarcely any resistance, 
but instantly began to retreat, those on the right by the 
road to Beylau, those on the left by the mountains. The 
first having to retire under tlie fire of four Egyptian bat- 
talions, posted on heights which commanded the road, 
suffered severely, and ere long fell into confusion, the 
troops disbanding, and seeking safety in isolated flight. 

The last, having no road to retire by, were in disorder 
from the first, and fled in utter confusion over the moun- 
tains towards Alexandretta, leaving behind them 25 
pieces of cannon and 74 caissons. The Turks next day 
abandoned Alexandretta in utter confusion, abandon- 
ing 14 more pieces of cannon, and immense magazines 
of ammunition and provisions ; and, notwithstanding 
the rapidity of their flight, the Egyptian light-horse 
brought in 1900 prisoners. This battle was fought close 
to the spot where Alexander encountered and defeated 
the army of Darius on the Issus : so uniformly does the Ann. nut. 
conformation of the country in Asia Minor bring con- 4 « 6 . ’ 
tending armies into the same field of conflict.^ 

By these successive victories Ibrahim had gained the 
command of the whole sea-coast of Syria, from Egypt to 
the foot of the Taurus : Acre, Tripoli, and Aleppo had 
successively fallen into his hands ; he had taken eighty 
pieces of cannon, killed or made prisoners 13,000 men, 
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CHAP. 

XXXII. 

1832 . 

13 . 

Results of 
the cam- 
paign, and 
great pre- 
parations of 
the Porte. 


^ Ragusa, ii 
343, 345; 
Ann. Hist. 
XV. 399. 


14 . 

Advance of 
Ibrahim to 
Konieh. 


Oct. 13. 


Nov. 11. 


dispersed two armies, and driven the remains of them 
into the defiles of the Taurus. These great successes at 
length roused the Divan from their apathy, and made 
them sensible of the necessity of making a vigorous effort 
to avert the approaching dismemberment of their empire. 
The command-in-chief was taken from Hussein Pacha 
and given to the Grand Vizier, Redschid Pacha, already 
celebrated by his victories in Albania and Bosnia, and 
the subjugation of the rebels in those provinces. His 
character was noble and lofty, and he possessed all the 
personal and mental qualities which in all armies, but 
especially the oriental, are so important an element in 
success. A fresh army of above 50,000 men, for the 
most part regular soldiers, with a numerous artillery, was 
intrusted to his orders.^ 

Informed of the approach of such formidable forces, the 
Egyptian army was concentrated at Adana, still, however, 
holding Aleppo, and keeping up the communication bj 
sea with Egypt, while six battalions, with a corps of 
irregular cavalry, took post at Orfah, in order to secure 
the pass by the Diarbekir, over Mount Taurus, to Sivaz 
and Erzeroura. Tliere it remained, recovering from its 
fatigues, and receiving reinforcements, till the 13th Oc- 
tober, when it moved forward in two columns towards 
the passes of the Taurus. The main body marched on 
Nimroud, in the front of the Turkish position, while the 
irregular troops were moved on Tcheskau, to turn the 
position. These movements had the effect of compelling 
the Ottomans to abandon their ground in the mountains, 
and the Egyptian vanguard took possession of Erekli, 
without opposition, on the 22d October. The troops 
remained there, being excessively fatigued, till the 11th 
November, when, being provided with bread for six days, 
they moved direct upon Konieh, where the Turkish army 
was concentrated ; while a body of irregulars, by a circuit 
through the mountains, threatened to gain their rear by 
the route of Karaman. This march was made by Ibra- 
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him with every precaution, and he was prepared, at a chap. 

moment’s warning, to form order of battle. The troops 1 

moved in five columns. The artillery was in the centre, 
then a column of infantry on the right and left, — the 
cavalry on either flank. This was as nearly as possible 
Caesar’s order of march when near the enemy, and very “• 
different from that of Korsakoff from Zurich in 1 '799, 
who put the artillery in the rear of the column, and jos^cssar, 
thereby lost the whole, and occasioned the total defeat of Gaii. 
his army.^ 

The Ottomans, however, did not await Ibrahim’s ap- 
proach, but, after a slight skirmish of cavalry, evacuated Prepara- 

* • r* tions for a 

Konieh, leaving behind them immense magazines of am- decisive 
munition and provisions. The rudeness of the season now * 
compelled inactivity to both armies, during which the 
Egyptian general was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
reinforce and strengthen his position. He selected a field 
for battle in front of Konieh, which he studied with the 
utmost care, and on which he frequently exercised his 
troops in the manoeuvres which he anticipated in the 
approaching conflict. Several cavalry combats took 
place during this period, in which the superior general- 
ship and discipline of the Egyptians pi’cvailed, and in 
one of which they took five hundred prisoners and five 
pieces of cannon. Everything conspired in favour of 
Ibrahim : the discipline and equipment of his troops were 
obviously superior to that of the enemy ; they had been 
victorious in every encounter, and the religious spirit of 
the Mussulmans, which had been severely depressed by 
their long train of disasters, rapidly revived under a chief 
who led the Arabs out of their deserts to victories almost 
recalling those of the early days of Islamism. He seemed 
an instrument in the hand of Providence to reinstate the 
true faith, and punish the degenerate Turks, who had ’ 
departed from the precepts of the Prophet. “ How far 40 .^; Ragu- 
will you advance 1 ” was he asked one day. “ As far as ' 

I am understood in Arabic,” was the significant reply .2 
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CHAP. Pressed by reiterated orders from Constantinople to 

1 exterminate the invader, the Turkish army at length 

1832. jjj-oijg „p Ladik, which was about fifteen miles 

Forces on from Konich, and advanced to give battle. The Turkish 
both sides, triple that of the Egyptian ; the ranks of the 

latter haring been severely weakened by fatigue and sick- 
ness, and a considerable part of the army necessarily left 
behind to keep up the long line of communication with 
Egypt. Ibrahim had only twenty battalions of infantry, 
(about 10,000 combatants), sixteen squadrons of cavalry, 
mustering 2600 sabres, 36 guns, and 4000 irregular 

horse ; in all not more than 17,000 men. The Ottoman 

force was above 48,000; but its discipline and equipment 
were by no means equal to those of its opponents : the 
troops, in great part newly raised, were little inured to 
ignorant of each other, had no mutual 
405; confidence, and went into battle with that sad present!- 

sa, 11. o 4 b, r 1 r* 1*1 i* 1 • 

347, ment of defeat which so often works out its own accom- 
plishment.^ 

Informed of the approach of such a formidable army. 
Battle of Ibrahim drew up his little force in the position which he 

De”.' 2 i’, had studied with so much care, and on which they had 

been so sedulously exercised during the last month. They 
were arrayed in two lines. The first, consisting of eight 
battalions, was drawn up in line ; the second, also of 
eight battalions, in columns of battalions at deploying 
distance. The columns on the left and right of this 
second line were drawn up in hollow squares, and a little 
thrown forward, so as to cover by their fire both the 
flanks of its own line and those of the line in front. The 
four battalions of the Guard were stationed in reserve, and 
on its two flanks the cavalry, also in column. The artil- 
lery was divided, one-half being on the wings of the fii st 
line, and the other half in reserve, beside the cavalry in 
the third line. These positions were taken up and the 
movements executed with the utmost precision, under 
cover of a thick fog, which entirely concealed them from 
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the enemy ; and ■when the mist cleared a'way, like the chap. 

raising up of a drop-scene on the theatre, the Ottomans L 

beheld their antagonists marshalled as on a parade, in 
the finest order. Their force, though much inferior in 
discipline, •was greatly superior in number, and far out- 
flanked on either side the Egyptian host. The Turks 
■were drawn up in four lines; the first deployed, the three 
others in column, the cavalry on either flank and in re- 
serve, the artillery in front of the first line. Their position 
■was well chosen ; their right resting on the mountain of 
Sil^ their left on the morasses of Konieh, both of which 
were impenetrable for cavalry or artillery ; but this was 
of the less importance, that their force, being so much 
superior in number, was obviously charged with the 4oi. 
duties of attack.^ 

The battle began with a general discharge of the 
Turkish artillery along the wliole line, to which the Decisive 
Egyptian replied with a well-directed fire, though from of Ibrahim 
half the number of pieces, and soon the fire of musketry 
became extremely warm on both sides. Ibrahim wisely 
drew back his left, so as to compel the enemy, if he fol- 
lowed it, to abandon the strong cover of the mountain of 
Silb ; if not to render a part of it disposable for the 
attack on his right, where he meditated the chief onslaught, 
as the ground iu that direction was level, and practicable 
for all arms, and if successful, he might cut the enemy olf 
from the road to Ladik, and force them to abandon their 
artillery. The Turkish army showed at first a good 
countenance, and advanced in tolerable order against the 
Egyptian ; but not having calculated the distances cor- 
rectly, a huge gap was left between the infantry on their 
left and the cavalry. Ibrahim no sooner perceived this 
opening than he prepared to take advantage of it, by 
advancing his reserve infantry, and nearly the whole of 
his cavalry, into the undefended space. They came up 
immediately in admirable order, and turning sharp on the 
Ottoman horse, now entirely severed from support, de- 
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CHAP, feated them entirely, and drove them to a distance from the 
field of battle. The Grand Vizier, to repair this disaster, 
1832 . brought up his best infantry, and charged the Egyptian 
Guard, now established in the opening, with great vigour. 
But they were received with not less intrepidity, and ere 
long the close and well-directed fire from the Guard threw 
them into confusion, and they fled behind the second line, 
which advanced, headed by the Grand Vizier in person. 
The contest now was short and terrible, but it terminated 
in the entire defeat of the Turks. Their best battalions, 
assailed by the Egyptian Guard in front, and the cavalry, 
which had returned from the pursuit of the discomfited 
horse, were forced to lay down their arms, and were made 
prisoners, with the Grand Vizier at their head. 

While this desperate conflict was going on on the 
Victory of Turkisli left, the Egyptian left was exposed to the greatest 
dangers. The Turkish right there advanced in such 
force as completely to envelop the Egyptian battalions, 
which were speedily surrounded by a surging mass of 
turbans, while the artillery made huge gaps in their 
ranks. Formed in square, however, they kept up a 
rolling fire, and though sorely weakened by constantly 
closing up their ranks, succeeded in maintaining their 
ground, till Ibrahim, with the victorious right, came 
up to their support. Meanwhile a coi-ps of three thou- 
sand Turkish horse, by a headlong charge, succeeded 
in breaking through the Egyptian centre, and, passin'g 
straight on, reached Konieh, which they pillaged, and 
spread far and wide the report that all was lost. But 
‘ Ann Hist, this succoss. Considerable as it was, could not compensate 
405 ; Ram- the disRSter sustained on the centre and the Turkish left, 
3%tibn- and the capture of the Grand Vizier with the flower of 
army. Soon the intelligence of this catastrophe 
^“”i832-'' ®pr®ad through both armies, and the Ottomans, seized 
^ sudden panic, and being cut off from the line of 
(Dot. Hist.) retreat to Ladik, dispersed in all directions.^ It was no 
longer a battle, but a carnage : the victorious Egyptians 
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continued to pursue and cut down the fugitives, till their chap. 

wearied arms could no longer wield a sabre ; and before 1 

nightfall, fifteen thousand Turks had been slain or made 
prisoners, with forty-four guns, and the whole ammunition, 
magazines, and camp equipage of the army. 

Such was the great and decisive battle of Konieh, 
which, in the skill with which it was conducted on the immense 
part of the victors, and the immense results with which thi?Yic't«y. 
it was attended, recalls the days when the Macedonian 
phalanx led by Alexander, or the Roman legions headed 
by Lucullus and Pompey, dissipated the countless hordes 
of the Asiatic cavalry. Not less than the battles of the 
Issus or Arbela, it was a blow which prostrated at once 
the strength of the Ottomans, and, but for the interven- 
tion of Russia, would beyond all doubt have changed the 
ruling power at Constantinople, and altered the whole 
face of the East. Great as the victory was, it was 
exceeded by its effects. Since the days of Timour and 
Bajazat no such shock had been felt in the East. The 
army which had fought at Konieh completely dispersed ; 
not two battalions or three squadrons could be collected 
next day around the standards of the Osmanlis. Had 
Ibrahim taken advantage of the first moments of con- 
sternation, and marched direct upon Constantinople, he 
would beyond all doubt have made himself master of 
that capital, and dethroned the race of Othman. But 
the Egyptian general was ignorant of the magnitude of 
his own success ; he could not conceive that the power of 
the Sultan was so soon to be overthrown ; the empire of 
Constantinople, in its last extremity, was protected by 
the shadow of its former renown. He remained inactive 
at Konieh till the 20th January, when he advanced Jan. 20 . 
M'ithout opposition towards the Bosphorus, declaring his 
intention of letting the Ouleinas determine between him 
and the Sultan, and had reached Kutahieh, near Scutari, 
on the 1st February, when his farther progress was Feb. 1 . 
stopped, as will immediately appear, by the armed in- 
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CHAP, tervention of Russia and the diplomatic efforts of Europe. 
But the fame of his victories had preceded him ; the 
sensation in the East was immense ; and the whole 
warlike tribes in Asia Minor were prepared to have 
joined his standard, and established a new dynasty on 
the throne of Constantinople. Universally he was re- 
garded by the Mussulmans as the man of destiny who 
was to punish the backslidings of the followers of the 
Prophet, and re-establish in their pristine purity the 
usages of the faithful. Even in Europe the marvellous 
successes of the Egyptian army attracted great attention 
among the thoughtful. The interpreters of prophecy 
were rife, as they always are on any considerable events 
in the East ; and it was said by many that Ibrahim’s 
triumphs were foretold in the words, — “ The King of the 
jRagnsa ii forgetting that the Egyptians 

were even more orthodox Mussulmans than the Turks, 
XT. 403, ' and that it was not to be supposed that the Euphrates 
xvi.’ 448 . was to be dried up by the swelling of one of its tribu- 
tary streams. ^ 

In tliis extremity the Porte had recourse to the only 
The Porte powop which, in the circumstances in which Turkey was 
pJ^iced, could be solicited without danger. The Divan 
u rSr applied to England, the ancient and steady ally of the 
Ottoman Government, which in 1789 had rescued them 
from the jaws of Russia, and in 1801 saved them from 
dismemberment by France, and whose remote situation 
removed its Government as much from territorial ambi 
tion in the East as its powerful navy gave it the mean? 
of effective support to its allies in that quarter. Nevei 
was such an opportunity afforded for the establishmen 
of a powerful and efficacious barrier against Russia i' 
the East : imagination itself could not have conceive^ 
anything more favourable. The British Governraer 
was now applied to by an ancient ally for succou 
against a rebellious vassal, and an opportunity w« 
afforded of rendering a service to the Ottoman rule' 
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of so essential a kind as to insure future gratitude and 
dependence, and counteract in a great degree the grow- 
ing influence of the Muscovites at the court of Con- 
stantinople. Incalculable would have been the eifects 
of such aid, if promptly rendered ; it would probably 
have restored the balance of power in the Bast, and 
averted, if not altogether prevented, the terrible war of 
1854 in the Black Sea. Unhappily, England was not 
at this period in a condition to take advantage of the 
extraordinary good fortune thus thrown in her way, and 
she now began to experience the fatal effects upon her 
external influence of the political passions by whicli her 
people were convulsed, and the new line of foreign 
policy which the triumph of the Liberal party had im- 
posed upon her Government. So great had been the 
reduction of her land and sea forces in consequence of 
the growing passion for economy which had prevailed 
ever since the peace, and which the contraction of the 
currency had now rendered a matter of necessity, that 
Great Britain had no forces at her disposal adequate for 
an Eastern war, and the few which she had were, as will 
immediately appear, absorbed in propping up a rickety 
and unpopular government against the feelings of the 
Portuguese at Lisbon. The Cabinet of St James’s ac- 
cordingly returned for answer to the Turkish application 
for succour, that however much inclined to have rendered 
it, they had not at that moment the means of affording 
the assistance required.^ * 

France was the power which, next to England, seemed 
capable of rendering the most eflBcacious aid to the Porte 
in its distress, but there were many reasons which ren- 
dered it unadvisable, and indeed hopeless, to make any 
application in that quarter. The French had never lost 
sight of the ambitious designs which Napoleon had enter- 
tained in regard to Egypt, and their recent expedition 
to, and permanent occupation of Algiers, had proved 
that change of' dynasty had made no alteration in the 
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views of tlieir governraeiit in that respect. Even if the 
cabinet of Louis Philippe had been as favourably inclined 
as possible to succour the Porte, they had not the means 
at that period any more than the English of doing so. 
They had only just recovered from the double shock of 
the Royalist insurrection in La Vendee, and the Re- 
publican in Paris ; and a great expedition was prepar- 
ing to march into Flanders, to unite with the British 
fleet in planting the tricolor flag on the citadel of Ant- 
werp. Nothing therefore could be hoped from France in 
this emergency, yet something absolutely required to be 
done, for Ibrahim’s forces might in a week reach Scutari, 
and his approach, it was well known, would be the signal 
for an immediate insurrection, and probable dethronement 
of the Sultan.i 

In this extremity the Divan had recourse to Russia, 
and skilfully represented the revolt of the pacha of 
Egypt as a part of the general system of insubordination 
which had invaded Europe, and which all its monarch- 
ies, and Russia in particular, were deeply interested in 
crushing. The Emperor of Russia, as may well be be- 
lieved, was not slow in accepting the oflfer of exclusive 
protectorate thus made to him by the Sultan. The 
Russian consul was immediately recalled from Alexan- 
dria, and a tender made of a Russian fleet under Admiral 
Greig, with 5000 troops on board, and a corps d'armie 
of 25,000 men to operate on the Danube. These ofiers 
gave the most extreme satisfaction at Constantinople, 
and their gratitude was evinced in a circular to the 
other European powers, which bore, “ The rebellion of 
Mehemet Ali will, without doubt, be considered by the 
other powers of Europe, as it has been by the Emperor 
of Russia, as a criminal enterprise, which nothing can 
justify, and which should be punished by the recall of the 
ambassadors of all the powers who are interested in the 
maintenance of legal order. The insurrection which the 
troops of the Sultan arc at this moment combating, has its 
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origin in the vilest ambition and rapacity : it menaces the chap. 

commercial interests of all nations which are attracted to 1 

the shores of Egypt by their riches. The true way to ruin 
it is to isolate it. Such a measure, adopted by the Emperor 
of Russia, and imitated by the other powers of Europe, 

Mull at once evince the sincerity of their friendship for 
the Sublime Porte, and advance the interest of their own 
subjects, none of whom can be indifferent to the fatal 
example of rebellion given by Meliemet Ali, and many of 
whom, if it succeeds, will be inclined to imitate it.^^^ th^T^k^h 
The autograph letter of the Sultan to the Emperor 
Russia requesting assistance, is still preserved in the im- 
perial archives of St Petersburg, and is justly regarded as vii. loi. 
one of the proudest trophies of the Russian empire. 

The Cabinet of St Petersburg stood in no need of these 
skilful and well-conceived considerations to accord the which is 
assistance requested by the Sultan. The long-wished-for icemded. 
opportunity had at length arrived : Turkey was so re- 
duced that she w^as compelled to solicit the assistance of 
her inveterate enemy — 

“Et propter vitam, vivendi perdcre causafa.” 

Fortune, the revolutionary passions, and political nullity 
of the French and English people, had now thrown the 
much -coveted prize w'ithin her grasp; and not only 
witliout increasing the hostility, but with the concur- 
rence, and even by the advice, of the Western Powers. 

No sooner, therefore, had the Porte, under this pres- 
sure of the advance of Ibrahim from Konieh towards 
Scutari, solicited the immediate support of a Russian 
corps of 4000 or 5000 men sent by sea, than the Rus- 
sian minister, M. Boutenieff, at once promised not only 
that aid, but the assistance of an auxiliary corps of 
30,000 men, who were to cross the Danube and ad- 
vance to the support of the capital. So wise had been 
the foresight, so active the preparations of the Cabinet of 
St Petersburg, that everything was prepared at Sebasto- 

VOL. v. 2 k 
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CHAP, pol to turn the crisis to the very best account. The 

1. troops were ready to step on board the ships of the line 

prepared to receive them, and set sail, and the admirals 
prepared with secret instructions to take their orders from 
the ambassador at Constantinople. No sooner, accord- 
ingly, did the formal demand for succour from M. Boute- 
nielF arrive, than the Russian squadron of four sail of the 
line and six frigates, having on board 6000 troops, set sail 
’^Ann.^Hist. from Scbastopol, made straight with exulting hearts for 
450. ’ Constantinople, and reached the Bay of Bourgas, near the 

mouth of the Bosphorus, on the 20 th February.^ 

^ Before they arrived, however, the imminence of the 
The Porte crfsis had passcd, and the Porte was fain to be delivered 
to counter- ‘from the perilous protection of the Muscovites. The 
«iccl‘re* French government, more alive than the British to the 
o"the”“gt. incalculable consequences of Constantinople being occu- 
tiatioDs. pie(j by a Russian subsidiary force, had sent Admiral 
Roussin with a squadron to Constantinople, and hastened 
by negotiation to avert the danger, and proposals for an ac- 
commodation had been transmitted to Ibrahim, at Kutaya, 
which had been accepted by Ilalil Pacha on the part of the 
Porte, and occasioned the halt of the forces of the con- 
queror at that place. These terms consisted in the ces- 
sion of the entire pachalic of Syria, with the district of 
Adana and Egypt, in perpetuity to Mchemet Ali. The 
Divan agreed to these terms, very much in order to avert 
the dreaded intervention of the Russians, and in conse- 
quence the Reis Effendi intimated to M. Boutenieff that 
the aid of the Russian auxiliary force was no longer re- 
quired, and that it might retire. The Russian admiral, 
however, would only agree to anchor his fleet in the Bay 
of Bourgas instead of entering the Bosphorus ; and while 
there, intelligence arrived which caused the breaking 
off of the negotiation, and the military occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the Russians. Mehemet Ali positively 
refused to ratify the treaty proposed by the French, and 
agreed to bj* the Turkish government, and his emissaries. 
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dispersed throiigli Asia Minor, occasioned such a ferment chap. 
that it became evident that the hearts of the entire inha- 
bitants were with him, and that the dethronement of the 
Sultan, if he advanced to Scutari, would be effected with- 
out firing a shot. Wherever his emissaries appeared, his 
authority was recognised, and the Turkish officials dispos-ij^^„ 
sessed ; and without violence or resistance, the richest 
part of Asia Minor, including tlie great city of Smyrna, vi.310,311. 
had already passed under the power of the Egyptians.^ 

No sooner did the Russian government receive intelli- 
gence of the rupture of the negotiations, than they des- Fresh rus- 
patched couriers in all directions to hasten the march of tion 3s ' 
the troops they had prepared in various quarters, and em- MMcb'es!*’ 
bark them at Odessa. This was accordingly done with 
the greatest expedition. The embarkation took place 
there on the 29th March, and immediately set sail under 
the convoy of a division of the Russian fleet, commanded 
by Admiral Rouraani. They effected a junction with the 
expedition which had come from Sebastopol, in the Bay 
of Bourgas, and the united squadrons made sail for the 
Bosphorus. There they arrived on the 5th April, andApnis. 
immediately passed the straits and disembarked the 
troops on the Asiatic shore, within sight of Constantinople, 
opposite Buyukdere and Therapia. At the same time, 
to evince the concurrence of the Western Powers in this 
extraordinary occupation, the English and French consuls 
struck their colours and left Smyrna, then in the hands of 
the Egyptians. Thus, as if to demonstrate the univer- 
sality of the change in the policy of the whole European 
powers by the effects of the Revolution of July in Paris, 
at the very same time an English and French force com- 
bined for the siege of Antwerp, and its restoration to the 
sway of the tricolor flag, English and French diplomacy 
united in destroying the barrier erected by Marlborough 
and Wellington in Flanders against France; 2 an English 
fleet was busied in establishing a revolutionary throne in vi.3u,“li4. 
Lisbon; and with the consent of France and England, a 
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Russian fleet passed the Bosphorus, and a Russian army 
of 12,000 men took post on the Mountain of the Giant, 
•within sight of Constantinople. 

Matters had now reached such a crisis in the East, that, 
how much soever the Western Powers might be occupied 
with their internal convulsions, it was impossible any 
longer to ovei look them. Lord Durham was accordingly 
sent to St Petersburg on the part of England, to unite 
his efforts with those of Marshal Mortier on that of 
France, and Count Pozzo di Borgo, to endeavour to 
obtain some amelioration of the lot of the Poles, who 
were languishing under the severity of military occupa- 
tion, and to effect a satisfactory solution of the Eastern 
question, and the dispute between Mchemct Ali and the 
Porto. Lord Durham was received in the most distin- 
guished manner at St Petersburg, and all the graceful 
flattery and high-bred attention, of which the superior 
classes in Russia are such perfect masters, were lavished 
upon him. He was almost an inmate of the imperial 
palace ; a succession of magnificent reviews gave a daz- 
zling picture of the military strength of the empire ; balls, 
concerts, and receptions in profusion, of the wealth and 
splendour of its nobility. But amidst all this external 
homage and consideration, the Czar was careful to abate 
nothing of his pretensions either as regarded Turkey or 
Poland. On the contrary, at that very time appeared 
an “organic statute,” which for ever incorporated Poland 
with Russia,* and abolished all distinction between the 
government and armies of the two countries. And as to 

* “Le Royaume dc Pologne est pour tovjouvs iSuni d V Empire de Russie, ot 
en forme une partie mtegrante. La liberty du culto CKt parfaitemeiit garaiitie : 
]a Religion Catholique, commo celle quo profef?Bout la majorit6 de nos sujcis 
days lo Royaume do Pologne, sera toujours I’objot de la protection et de la bioii- 
veillance particuliere du Gouvemenient. La publication des pens^es par lo 
moyen do la presse ne sera assujettie qu’ d la restriction jug6e pour la siireto 
due d la religion, pour I’inviolabilitc do rautorit6 suprCme ct do la purot6 dcs 
moours. Notre arm^e dans I’Empire et dans lo Royaume fera un tout homo- 
gene, mm dUtinctlon des troupes Russes ou Rolonalses. Toutes les affaires ad- 
ministrati ves et judiciaires soront trait^es en langue Polonaise.” — Acte Orga~ 
niquCf April 18, 1833 ; Capefigue, vi. 810, 311, note. 
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Turkey, while incessantly professing the utmost modcra- chap, 
tion and disinterestedness, the Czar was careful not to 
withdraw his troops from the Mountain of the Giant, nor 
his squadron from the Bosphorus, till he had secured for 
Russia advantages greater than could have been hoped 
fi'om a scries of the most successful campaigns, and which, 
in effect, left Turkey entirely at the mercy of its colossal 45(i 
neighbour.^ 

To understand how this came about, it is necessary to 
premise that Mehemet Ali, finding, if he persisted in a Treaty bo- 
farther advance to Scutari, he would have the forces of Porte and 
Russia as well as Turkey to combat, changed his policy, 
and, relinquishing the dream of establishing a new dynasty 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, confined himself to the 
more limited object of securing substantial advantages to 
himself from the successes of Ibrahim in Syria. He lent 
a willing ear, accordingly, as soon as informed of the 
Russian intervention, to the French proposals of accom- 
modation, and the result appeared in a firman, entitled a 
firman of amnesty, from the Porte, wdiich, without ex- 
pressly recognising the Pacha of Egypt as an independent 
power, secured to him all the substantial advantages of 
victory, by confirming him in the governments of Crete 
and Egypt, and adding to them those of Jerusalem, 

Tripoli, Aleppo, and Damascus, and the government of 
Adana. These great concessions were accompanied by 
an absolute amnesty to all the subjects of the Porte who 
had revolted in Anatolia, and were declared to be granted » Firman, 
in consideration “of the assurances of fidelity and devotion msf Ann. 
given to me by the governor of Egypt and his son Ibra- i6o\dm. 
him Pacha.” Having no longer any pretext for remain- 
ing in his advanced and threatening position at Kutaya, ‘ 
Ibrahim now withdrew his forces across the Taurus, and las! 127 ! 
took quiet possession of the ceded districts of Syria.^ * 

* ** Lea assurances do d^vouemont, et de fid61ite qui m’ont 6U donn^es en 
dernier lieu par lo Gouverneur d’Egypto, M6U4inet All Pacha, et son fils Ibrahim 
Pacha, ayant 6t6 agr66es, je lour ai accord^ ma bienvoiUanc© impdriale. Les 
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The Ottoman government being tlius delivered from 
the hostility of its rebellious vassals, nothing remained 
but to emancipate itself from the still more formidable 
protectorate of its zealous and officious friends. But this 
was a more difficult task even than combating Ibrahim’s 
battalions : it is one thing to invoke the succour of a 
great power ; it is another, and a very different thing, 
to shake off the obligations imposed upon the succoured 
party. The ascendancy acquired by Russia in Turkish 
councils by this prompt and effective interposition was 
so great that it became altogether irresistible, and issued 
in a vast concession on the part of Turkey, which in effect 
left its capital at the mercy of the Muscovites, and ren- 
dered the Ottoman Empire virtually a tributary power to 
the Czar. Faithful to its fixed policy of avoiding all 
open or visible strides towards universal dominion, the 
Russian cabinet gave orders to its fleet and army to 
retire from the Bosphorus, in accordance with the demand 
of France and England, as soon as Ibrahim Pacha’s 
troops had recrossed the Taurus. But not less faithful 
to its equally fixed system of incessantly pursuing that 
object, and securing in secret all the advantages which 
might preface it, they did not do so till they had ex- 
torted from the weakness or gratitude of the Ottomans a 
concession which left them entirely at the mercy of their 
'• northern neighbours. This was effected by the treaty of 
Unkiak-Skelessi ; one of the most important diplomatic 
acts of modern times, and from which, as a necessary 
consequence, the great Eastern war of 1854 took its rise.^ 
By this treaty, which was arranged in the most pro- 
found secresy between the Russian ambassador, Count 

gouveniemens de la Crdte et d’Egypte ont confirmds k Mdhemet Ali. Par 
6gard & Ba demande Bp^ciale, je lui ai accord^ les d^partemens de Damas, Tri- 
poli, de Syrie, Sey de Safid, Alep, les districts do Jerusalem et Naplouse, avee 
la conduite des p61erins et le commandement de Djidda. Son fils Ibrahim 
Pacha a eu de nouveau le titre de Scheick-al-haram de la Mecquo et lo district 
do Djidda ; j*ai en outre acquiesce k la demande qii’il m'a faite du d6partement 
d* Adana, r6gi par le Tresor des Fermes k titre de Mohajul.” — Firman^ May 6, 
1833 ; Ann. Hiit., xvi. 168 (Doc. Hist.) 
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OrlofF, and the Turkish government, and signed on the chap. 
8 th July, it was provided that, for the period of eight 
years, there should be an alliance offensive and defensive 
between the two powers, in pursuance of which, Russia The impor- 
agreed to put her whole fleets and armies at the disposal protSma* 
of the Porte. In addition to this, it was specially stipu- arttier**" 
lated that, to prevent the embarrassment which might 
arise to the Porte from furnishing material assistance to 
Russia in case of attack, “ the Ottoman Porte should be 
■ bound, in virtue of its obligations towards Russia, to 
close the Straits of the Dardanelles, — that is to say, not 
to permit any ship of war of a foreign power to enter 
those Straits under any pretence ivhatever. This sepa- 
rate and secret article shall have the same force and effect 
as if it had been inserted, word for word, in the public 
and patent treaty.” By the public treaty, nothing what- 
ever was provided in regard to the closing of the Darda- 
nelles against foreign vessels of war; but a close alliance, 
offensive and defensive, was agreed upon, and the mutual Ann. Hist, 
furnishing of succour in case of attack by any foreign 457. 
power.^ 

How desirous soever the parties to this important 
treaty may have been to shroud its secret articles in 
entire darkness, they were too vital in the Eastern Ques- 
tion to admit of being long concealed. The public treaty, 

* The pvhlic treaty of Unkiar-Skelesbi was in these terms : — 

" L There shall be for ever peace and alliance between the Emperor of all 
the Russias and the Emperor of the Ottomans, their empire and subjects, by 
sea and land. That alliance having solely for object the common defence of 
their territories against hostile attack, their Majesties engage to come recipro- 
cally to an understanding, without reserve, on all the objects which regard 
their respective tranquillity and security, and to afford each other, to that end, 
the most effective material succour. (The secret article was declared to be in 
supplement of this.) 

“ II. The treaty of peace concluded at Adrianople on Sept. 2, 1829, as well 
as all the other treaties enumerated in it, and the convention signed at St 
Petersburg on April 14, 1830, and the arrangement concluded at Constanti- 
nople on the 9/21 July 1332, relative to Greece, are confirmed, in their whole 
tenor, by the present defensive treaty of alliance, as if their respective provi- 
sions were inserted in the present treaty, word for word. 

III. As a consequence of the principle of conservatism and mutual defence, 
which constitutes the basis of this treaty of alliance, and in pursuance of their 
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became known, and in spite of the utmost efforts to cou- 
existence of secret articles, of a still more 
Remon- alarming character, was ere long surmised in diplomatic 
th™v^6tern circIcs. Indccd, tlie closing of the Dardanelles against 
Poyrere. fQj.gjgn yesscls of War was a public step involving at 
• once the interests of all nations interested in the ocean, 
the great highway of the world, which of necessity soon 
proclaimed itself. A French corvette of war presented 
itself at the entrance of the Dardanelles, and was refused 
a passage. Explanations were at once demanded on the 
subject by the English and French ambassadors, and the 
Divan were not a little perplexed what answer to return. 
The secret treaty was disavowed, but the treaty offensive 
and defensive admitted and justified. The Porte alleged 
that that treaty was purely of a defensive character; that 
it concerned no States but Turkey and Russia, whose 
dominions so closely adjoined each other that their inte- 
rests were identical ; that Turkey, being an independent 
State, was at liberty to contract alliances with any power 
that it might deem proper, and was under no obligation 
to justify its conduct to any foreign government. These 
explanations were accompanied by a communication of 
the public treaty. But as the Dardanelles remained 
closed to the vessels of war of all nations except Turkey 
and Russia, the existence of a further secret treaty be- 
came self-evident. Thenceforward the Eastern Question 


sincere desire to insure its durability, and the maintenance of the entire inde- 
pendence of the Sublime Porte, the Emperor of Hussia, if the case should again 
arise when the Sublime Porte should require the assistance of the naval or 
military forces of Russia, though such a contingency, please God, is not at pre- 
sent to be anticipated, engages to furnish as many forces by land and by sea 
as may be judged necessary. In that case, the forces by land or sea which the 
Sublime Porte may require shall be at his disposal. 

“ IV. Although the two contracting parties are sincerely disposed to main- 
tain their alliance to the most distant times, yet, as time may prove the expe- 
dience of some modification of its conditions, its duration is at present limited 
to eight years. Constantinople, 8th July, 1833. Alexis Orloff, A. Boute- 
NiEFF, Hamkd Mehemet Paoha, Feezi-Akhmet Pacha, Hadji Meiiemet- 
Akif-Effendi.” — Capbfigue, vii. 129, 131. 
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swelled up to colossal proportions ; from being Egyptian chap. 
it became European. By the closing of tbe Dardanelles, 
and the entire subjugation of the Porte to Russian in- 
fluence, the Cabinet of St Petersburg had acquired such 
a preponderance in the East that its power could hardly 
have been more thoroughly established if the Cross had 
been replaced by Muscovite hands on the dome of St 
Sophia. But meanwhile the thing was done, and could 
not be undone ; the Dardanelles were closed to all but 
the Russian flag ; the Euxine had become a Russian 
lake, and Sebastopol was rising in impregnable strength 
on its northern shore, threatening instant destruction by 
its fleets to the imperial city in the event of any disobe- 
dience to the dictates of the Czar ! But the Cabinet of 
St Petersburg had chosen its time well for this vast 
aggressive stride. It had only taken advantage of the 
facilities aftbrded for making it, by the temporary aliena- 
tion of reason on the part of the Western I’owers. 
England and J’rance, distracted by political passions, had 
not only become indifferent to foreign interests, but in- 
sensible to the strongest of all animal instincts — that of 
self-preservation. Antwerp, the great outwork of Napo- 
leon against England, ceded, and the Flemish barrier aban- 
doned in the north, and Constantinople, the Queen of the 
South, virtually ceded to Russia, were melancholy proofs 
of the infatuation which had seized upon the nations in 
Europe the most boasting of their intelligence ; and they 
bequeathed one, probably two, dreadful wars in future 
times to the British people. 

The independence of Greece was secured by the hero- 
ism of its gallant inhabitants and the flames of Navarino; Affairtof 
but much required to be done before its boundaries and urtrea™ 
government could be settled by the intervention of the 
allied Powers, and still more before the brand of fifteen 
hundred years of slavery could be erased from the 
foreheads of its inhabitants, or the descendants of the 
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heroes of Marathon and Platsea become qualified to 
. emulate the civil virtues of their immortal forefathers. 
The great majority of men are always too impatient on 
these subjects, and the consequence is that their expecta- 
tions so often end in disappointment. They expect 
nations to be instantly converted by a change of institu- 
tions — men to be at once regenerated by the construction 
of an improved frame of government — forgetting that, as 
human degradation is the slow and melancholy result of 
centuries of oppression and misgovcrninent, so public 
elevation is the not less tardy growth of centuries of 
pacific industry and expanded energies. That men are 
to be at once changed by a change of the institutions 
under which they live, is the dream of the enthusiastic, 
the dogma of the revolutionary, but there is no one 
opinion which is more constantly negatived by the expe- 
rience of mankind. Tlie course of events in every age 
has demonstrated that such expectations are not less 
chimerical than to expect that a child is to attain the 
strength of manhood by simply putting on the dress of 
older years, or a colt the steady daring of a war-horse 
by merely clothing it in the panoply of battle. Every- 
thing, however, must have a beginning, and good things 
can never be begun too soon. It is no imputation on 
the wisdom of the authors of the treaty of 6th July 1828, 
to say that the State they rescued from Mussulman op- 
pression has not yet attained the strength and maturity 
expected of it, any more than it is to say that he who has 
redeemed a child from the hands of gypseys has not been 
able in a few months to give it the habits and knowledge 
of civilised manhood. But it is no slight imputation on 
the political wisdom and information of a nation, to say 
that they become disheartened with a noble and generous 
act because sucli expectations have not been in the outset 
realised. 

The government and institutions of Greece, upon the 
termination of its revolution, were arranged with no re- 
gard to the~ character or necessities of its inhabitants, 
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but entirely on the principle of compromise between the chap. 

powers which had taken a part in its liberation. Emerging 1 

from a frightful and desolating war of six years’ duration, 
which had destroyed a half of its inhabitants, and almost First settle- 
annihilated its industry, Greece was in the situation in Swe^fun- 
which France was after the expulsion of the English o’/’ 
invaders, or Scotland after the liberation of its wasted 
fields by the genius and heroism of Robert Bruce. What 
it absolutely required was peace - protection under a 
strong government, and the extinction of the power of 
the feudal cliieftains, who had acquired so great a sway 
over their followers during the war with the Turks. But 
these sober and rational ideas were but little in accordance 
with the views of any of the allied Powers who had 
signed the treaty of July 1828. England and France, 
carried away with the Liberal delusion of the times, 
thought they insured the happiness of the semi-bar- 
barous Greeks just emerged from four centuries of Otto- 
man servitude, when they gave them a popular and aris- 
tocratic Assembly and elective president ; the Russians, 
better informed as to the real tendencies of savage tribes, 
disquieted themselves little about the representative bodies, 
and were satisfied with the nomination of the chief who 
Mas to wield the military power of the State. To effect 
a compromise between these conflicting principles, it was 
agreed that the infant State should be governed by a 
senate and chamber of deputies, and president, and thatj^^^ 
the choice of the latter officer should be accorded to the iii.^406, 
Emperor of Russia, who conferred it upon his private 407, 4 n. 
secretary. Count Capo d’Istria.^ 

The consequences of intrusting the government of a 
young State, composed partly of warlike mountain tribes, who is* soon 
who owed a feudal obedience to their chiefs, and partly 
of island traders, whom necessity and sufiering had forced 
to become pirates, to a representative assembly composed 
of such heterogeneous materials, were soon apparent. 

Capo dTstria did not long enjoy the honour bestowed 
upon him by the favour of Russia. Jealousy of the 
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CHAP, foreign influence to which he had owed his appointment, 

L obliterated the recollection of all his services to the Hel- 

lenic cause. To such a degree did this feeling proceed, 
that he was assassinated at Napoli on the 24th October 
1831, and anarchy for some time succeeded his decease. 
At length the presidency was bestowed by the Senate 
and Provisional Government on Count Augustin de Capo 
S dTstria, brother to the deceased, on 10th November 1831. 
Tliis election was followed by a convocation of the entire 
national assembly, and it at once revealed the magnitude 
of the dangers with which, under such a form of govern- 
ment, the country was threatened, and the violence of the 
parties by which it vvas torn. The island deputies, forty- 
five in number, met at Hydra, and opened a negotiation 
with the Provi.sioual Government, the chief object of 
which was an absolute and unqualified amnesty to all tlie 
deputies. This, which was intended to secure the mur- 
derers of Capo dTstria, the Government refused, tender- 
ing instead one from which the perpetrators and abettors of 
that crime were to be excluded. The opposition declined 
these terms, and in order to prevent the Hydra deputies 
from joining the Assembly, which was to meet at Argos on 
10th December, the majority asked and received the 
assistance of Russian ships of war to blockade the island, 
and prevent the refractory deputies getting out ! This 
ominous commencement was not belied by the future pro- 
ceedings of the Greek Assembly. The majority at Argos, 
who were in the Russian interest, confirmed the election 
of Augustin Capo dTstria by the Provisional Govern- 
ment ; the minority protested against the election until 
the Hydra deputies were admitted, and constituted them- 
selves into a separate assembly. This schism in the 
legislature was speedily followed by sanguinary contests 
between the two parties in the streets of Argos. Rlood 
flowed on all sides ; an hundred persons were slain, and 
after two days’ fighting. Capo dTstria and Colocotroni, 
with the government, retired to Napoli di Romania, 
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and the opposition, headed by Condurriottis, Coletti, chap. 
and some other chiefs of the rival party, established — ^ 
themselves and elected a separate government at Corinth, 

Public opinion favoured the opposition. Capo d’Istria 
stigmatised as a Russian slave, the armed bands from 
the mountains all flocked to the standard of Coletti, 
who soon found himself at the head of seven thousand 
men, while the forces of the Government were not half the 
number, and its authority did not extend beyond Argos 
ajid Napoli. The consideration of the opposition govern- 
ment was soon increased by the appearance of the Hydra 
deputies, who had contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
Russian cruisers, and arrived safe at Corinth. As this 
accession of strength raised their numbers to one hundred 
and forty-five, they were the majority of the Assembly, J»n. is. 
and they immediately proceeded to pass a decree, annul- 
ling the election of Capo d’Istria to the presidency, and 
declaring him an usurper, and author of all the calamities e, ira. 
in which the country was involved.^ 

These violent dissensions, and the assassination of ,, 
Capo dTstria, sufficiently proved that Greece, in its pre-othoi« 
sent state, w’as unfit for au elective and popular form of Kmgoi 
government, and that its longer continuance would only 
perpetuate bloodshed and anarchy in the country. The 
allied Powers accordingly wisely resolved on a monarchical 
constitution ; but much difficulty w'as experienced in the 
choice of a sovereign, chiefly in consequence of the refusal 
of Prince Leopold of Saxc-Coburg, to whom the crowm 
liad been olfered, to accept it. At length, as a sort of 
compromise between the contending influence of Russia 
on the one side and France and England on the other, it 
was agreed to offer the crown to Otho, second son of the 
King of Bavaria, a youth still in minority, and little 
qualified to hold the helm through the storms with which 
the infant State was environed, but who had the advan- 
tage, inestimable in the eyes of rival powers, of being in 
a certain degree exempt from the influence of either. 
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CHAP. The ofiFer was accepted, and as the future kingdom was 

L destitute of credit or resources, and a prey to civil war, 

1833. allied Powers bound themselves to furnish material 

Wi&y 7* 

succour to establish him on the throne. They engaged 
to guarantee a loan of £2,400,000, to be raised in 
London, and paid to the young king as soon as he 
arrived in his dominions, and an auxiliary force of 3500 
men was to be raised in Bavaria, and accompany him 
to relieve the French troops which hitherto had oc- 
cupied the principal military points in the Morea. 
P'inally, an important treaty was signed at Constantinople 
July 21 . on the 21st July, by which, in consideration of the sum of 
£1,000,000, to be paid to the Porte by the Grecian go- 
vernment, and guaranteed by the allied Powers, it was 
agreed by tlie Divan that the frontiers of tlie ucm’ king- 
May ?! juiy dom sliould be extended beyond those originally stipulated 
AijrTso, tliG treaty of 1829, to a line drawn from the Gulf of 

of Volo, which embraces the whole dis- 
(App^oic which properly fall under the denomination of 

Greece. Candia and Rhodes, however, were still ex- 
cluded, and remained parts of the Ottoman dominions.^ 
gg But M’hile the allied Powers were thus definitively 
Great 6UC- arranging the affairs of Greece, on a footing much more 
popular op- likely to be suitable to the country and durable in its ex- 
S^ece%nd istcucc than the ridiculous pageant of a republican go- 
vernment, terminating in the real tragedy of civil war 
eminent, -flriiicii iiad preceded it, affairs had taken a very different 
turn in Hellas itself, and the feeling of that country in 
favour of the popular opposition had been unequivocally 
manifested. So rapid had been their progress, so general 
their success, that the civil war might be said to be at an 
end. District after district, town after town, declared iji 
their favour, and at length the insurgents appeared before 
Napoli itself, and Augustin de Capo d’Istria was too happy 
to agree to a convention, in virtue of which he abdicated the 
government, and embarked with the body of his brother, 
never more to return. His departure was celebrated by 
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the Hellenes as the downfall of Russian preponderance in chap. 
Greece ; Coudurriottis was chosen president, with an exe- 
cutive council of seven persons to administer the govern- 
meut till the arrival of the prince chosen by the conference 
of the allied Powers at Loudon. But before Otho had 
time to arrive, fresh disturbances broke out in the country ; 
Colocotroni and some other chiefs refused to recognise 
the authority of the new government, and a fresh con- 
gress met at Patras, to which the majority of the nation 
sent in their adhesion, and the opposition soon found 
their power limited, as that of their predecessors had been, 
to Napoli and Argos. Combats took place in every part 
of the country between the adherents of the two factious, 
which were nearly equal in numbers, courage, and deter- 
mination. The soldiers, having received no pay, plundered 
without mercy ; a large part of the deputies themselves 
were carried off to the mountains as a security for their 
ransom ; and such was the misery produced by this deso- 
lating warfare, that the people came to regret the com- 416, 413. 
paratively tranquil days of Ottoman oppression.^ 

So exhausting and ruinous were the effects of this 
interminable guerilla strife, that all came at length to Amvai of 
sigh for the arrival of the foreign power whose forces %y*of ’ 
might at length terminate it. Even the presence of the 
French soldiers could not restrain the fury of the con-’’“-‘^‘ 
tending factions ; and in Argos itself a French soldier 
was slain and eighteen wounded by a band of assassins — 
an outrage which was immediately avenged by the indis- 
criminate slaughter of above 300 of the inhabitants of the 
town. At length, to the inexpressible joy of the people, 
who had reached the very last stage of suffering, the fleet 
which bore King Otho and the German auxiliaries hove 
in sight, and on the 6th February he landed at Napoli Peb. 6. 
amidst the acclamations of an immense concourse of 
people, who had flocked from all quarters to hail his 
arrival. His first act was to publish a general amnesty, 
without exception, for all political offences whatever ; 
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CHAP, and so general was the feeling of the necessity of this 

1 measure that all parties acquiesced in it, and for a 

1832 . brief season universal tranquillity and peace prevailed in 
the land. The public offices were filled up with mode- 
rate persons of all parties — the partisans of Russia and 
extreme republicans were alike excluded. The effect of 
this judicious policy speedily appeai’ed in a revival of 
industry, an increase of transactions, and growth of con- 
fidence ; and so general was the satisfaction which pre- 
1 Ann. Hist, vailed, that it was deemed practicable to leave unre- 
4«3. ’ strained the public press, which returned the obligation 

by generally supporting the measures of Government. * 
Measures of a very important kind were soon adopted 
Institutions by tlic Govcmmcnt, whicli went fiir to consolidate the 
foroo^of th7 infant State. Tliree criminal tribunals were instituted 
infantstate. f^j. ^{jg gpeedy prosccution of offenders ; tbe proceeding 
before them was summary and without appeal, and the 
laws they administered, taken from the ancient criminal 
code of Venice, extremely severe, though probably not 
more so than was necessary, considering the wild and 
unsettled state of the country. The territory of the State 
was divided into ten departments ; and the army was 
fixed at ten regiments of light infantry and eight of the 
line, six squadrons of cavalry, and artillery in proportion, 
mustering in all 8904 combatants. These forces, though 
much beyond what the kingdom could maintain from its 
own resources, were amply jirovided for in the mean time 
from the loan guaranteed by the allied Powers, and a 
melancholy proof was soon afforded that they were not 
larger than was required to preserve domestic peace in 
May 25 . tljc country. In the night of the 25th May, a band of 
robbers, several thousand in number, having collected in 
the neighbouring hills, descended on the town of Arta in 
Epirus, which they immediately began to pillage in the 
most systematic manner ; the unfortunate inhabitants 
underwent all the horrors endured by those of a town 
taken by assault ; the houses of those who made any 
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resistance were instantly burnt ; those which opened chap. 

their doors saw every room rifled, the women violated, 1 

the men in part murdered ; and after continuing these 
outrages deliberately for three days, the brigands retired 
without molestation to their mountains, carrying with 
them the principal inhabitants, to be ransomed only for 
enormous sums. At the same time, bands of robbers 
reappeared in the Morea ; and the King having gone on 
a cruise to the islands of the Arcliipclago, the regency he 
left in his absence was so weak that its authority did not 
extend beyond the walls of Napoli. In July, a synod July 14. 
of the Church was assembled, which declared the King 
the head of the Church, and evinced such antipathy to 
Russia that none of the phrases even of the Greek ritual 
were admitted into their liturgy. At the same time, the 
French troops, which for five years had occupied the 
fortresses of Coron, Modon, and Navarin, and were of 
essential service in the distracted state of this country, 
were collected and embarked for their own country, 
leaving Greece to the guardianship of its own forces, ^ Ann. Hist, 
aided by the 3000 Bavarians who had followed King 463. * 

Otho from the German plains.^ 

The armistice with Ibrahim Pacha, and retreat of his 

’ . .39 

forces across the Taurus, for a considerable time termi- CauseVof 
nated the difficulties of Turkey ; and the settlement of remafn<fg*^ 
King Otlio on the throne, joined to the support of the 
loan and the Bavarian guards, by degrees diminished 
the license and subdued the barbarity of the Greek 
tribes. But other complications ere long arose — the 
Eastern Question was adjourned, not adjusted ; and 
before many years had elapsed, it threatened to involve 
all Europe in conflagration. The remote cause of this 
was the magnitude of the advantage gained by Russia 
by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi and closing of the 
Dardanelles, joined to the indelible coldness and jealousy 
which subsisted between the courts of France and Russia, 

VOL. V. 2 L 
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CHAP, from the one being the head of the Revolutionary, the 

L other of the Legitimist, party in Europe. Conscious of 

tlie immense accession of power which Russia had ac- 
quired from that treaty, and jealous of the preponder- 
ance which it gave her in the Levant, the Cabinet of 
Louis Philippe sought for a counterpoise in cultivating a 
good understanding with Melienict Ali, whose strength 
had been so signally evinced in the recent war with the 
Turks in Asia Minor, and whose geographical position 
on the north-east corner of Africa would, in connection 
with their own establishment at Algiers, give France 
the command of the entire southern coast of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Nothing could be more natural than that the French 

40 ^ 

jeaiouiy Cabinet should entertain these views, or seek in self- 
fn*tho defence a counterpoise to the preponderance of Russia in 
iishcabiuet. Euxiiic, in such an alliance. But the same circum- 
stances which made them desire, caused the English 
Government to dread, the establishment of Gallic influ- 
ence on the shores of the Nile. Egypt had long been 
an object of contention between France and England ; 
the eagle eye of Napoleon had early discerned its impor- 
tance ; his victorious arms were first directed there in the 
assault upon this country ; and the bitterest mortification 
which he for long experienced was, when his troops were 
expelled from it in 1801 by the arms of England. Its 
importance to Great Britain as a stepping-stone to India, 
great at all times, had been augmented tenfold by the 
discovery of steam navigation, and the consequent resto- 
ration of the direct communication from Europe with 
the shores of Hindostan to its original channel by the 
Red Sea. Thenceforward, if not the possession, at least 
a preponderating influence and secure transit through 
the dominions of Mehemet Ali, was a matter of absolute 
necessity to Great Britain, if her empire in the East 
was to be preserved ; and thence it was that the Emperor 
Nicholas, in his confidential conferences with the English 
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ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour, declared Iiis ■willing- chap. 

ness, in the event of a partition of the Turkish Empire 1 

being agreed to by the European Po'wers, to permit Egypt 
and Candia to be ceded to Great Britain. 

These considerations, -which suggested themselves so 
naturally to the statesmen of the two countries that they Divergence 
m.ay be considered as unavoidable, of necessity led to a uxe^Erstern 
divergence of views between the Cabinets of France and betwelTtiie 
England on the Eastern Question, as soon as the termi- SXm and 
nation of domestic strife, and the stilling of political pas- 
sions ill the two countries, permitted public attention to 
be turned to foreign affairs, and the lasting national in- 
terests of the two countries, rather than their fleeting 
passions, to be pursued by their respective Governments. 

France sought to counteract the predominance of Russia 
at Constantinople by establishing a similar sway at Cairo ; 

England endeavoured to regain her influence with the 
Divan by abetting the cause of the Turks in the quarrel 
with the Egyptians, and making use of her maritime 
superiority to overawe the government of Mehemet Ali, 
and secure the means of transit through his dominions 
to her possessions in the East. These opposite views 
went far to disturb the entente cordiale between the two 
nations, and break up that alliance between these ancient 
rivals which had sprung from identity of political feeling, 
and had for the time rendered them all-powerful in West- 
ern Europe. These tendencies had subsisted for some 
time without producing any other effect than an increas- 
ing coldness between their respective diplomatists, when 
a series of events occurred which again lighted up the 
flames of war in the East, and all but brought France 
and England into open collision. 

The immediate or at least principal cause of this cold- 
ness between France and England, was the cessation of 
the revolutionary action in Western Europe, and the gen- 
eral calming of the passions which arose from the undis- 
puted triumph of the Conservative principle in Germany, 
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CHAP, the termination of the civil wars in Spain and Portugal 
bj the final defeat of the Carlists, and the establishment 
i83«. government, based on force and corruption, in 

Causes’of Fi'ancc. These events, by calming the passions, gave 
of FralfoT*^ room for the revival of differences from interests ; and 
France and England are too near neighbours, and both 
™clty*be- powerful, not to have many such causes of discord, 
Ste and temporary alliances arising from common feeling 

Turkey, comc to ail end. The East ere long furnished abundant 
matter for the revival of the old jealousies : England, 
sensible at last of the immense advantages which Russia 
had gained in tlie Euxine during tlie eclipse of British 
intellect, under the influence of the Reform delirium, by 
rendering that succour to the Porte which the Cabinet of 
St James’s had refused, made the greatest efforts, by sepa- 
rate negotiation, to recover its lost ground with the Divan, 
and these efforts proved in a certain degree successful. 
In June 1838, Lord Palmerston, then Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, concluded a treaty of commerce with the 
Turkish Government, which contained important stipu- 
lations in favour of British industry, and in some degree 
neutralised the advantage gained by Russia by the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi. By this treaty it was stipulated 
“ that the English ships should enjoy in the Turkish 
harbours all the advantages accorded to the most favoured 
nations ; that the English merchants should be permitted 
to purchase every article of rude produce in the Ottoman 
dominions, subject only to the same duties as the Turkish 
subjects ; free transit and exportation were permitted with- 
out paying any duties, and the Dardanelles was thrown 
open to British commercial vessels, and every facility 
given to their navigation of the Black Sea.” This was the 
>Tieaty, nearest approach yet made in modern Europe to the 
P*'**^ciple8 of free trade ; and it appears singular, at first 
iv'‘ 437 “!’ ’ should have taken place between the greatest 

cap.ix.438. manufacturing and a semi-barbarous State.^ In reality, 
however, there was nothing surprising in this : between 
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such States, free trade is always beneficial, because the chap. 

industry on the opposite sides does not come into colli- 1 

sion. It is when they are both in the same line, as both 
agricultural or both commercial, that the divergence ap- 
pears, and the danger is experienced. 

This great step towards the rc-establishment of British 
influence in the Levant, was soon after followed by an- And with 
other hardly less important. This was a treaty of com- Ju^y7, 
merce with Austria, concluded on terms of entire reci- 
procity, and which promised to open, in the most advan- 
tageous manner, the markets of each country to the staple 
articles of the other. By this treaty it was provided that 
the ships of each of the contracting Powers should pay 
the same duties in their respective harbours ; that the 
goods of the two countries, u'hether rude or manufactured, 
should be reciprocally admitted on the same terms, whe- 
ther passing northward by the Elbe, or eastward by the 
Danube ; and that all merchandise not the produce of the 
inhabitants of the contracting parties, but brought in by 
the vessels of the latter, should be charged no higher 
duties than if they were native produce. This treaty, 
also, was an application of the principles of free trade to 
a case in which there could be no doubt of their wisdom ; 
for the Danube and the Elbe were not likely to interfere 
with any important branch of industry in Great Britain ; 
and the opening of the markets of the two countries to ^ 
their mutual industry was an obvious and reciprocal ad- 442, 444.’ 
vantage.^ 

These important treaties, so likely to augment the in- 
fluence of Great Britain in the Levant, by largely increas- increasing 
ing its commercial relations, excited no small disquietude the Porte 
in the Cabinet of the Tuileries, to whom the ascendancy Frawe. 
of England in the East was ever more an object of jeal- 
ousy than that of Russia. Naturally, as the ascendant 
of Great Britain increased at Constantinople, France 
endeavoured to find a counterpoise to it in cultivating 
the closest relations with the Pacha of Egypt. Insensibly 
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there arose a kind of tacit and understood accord on the 
two sides ; on that of England with the Sublime Porte, 
on that of France with the Government of Cairo. The 
influence of Louis Philippe was visibly declining at Scu- 
tari ; that of Victoria as evidently at Alexandria. Among 
other causes of discord between the two former Powers, 
was a demand on the part of the Porte of an annual tri- 
bute from France for Algiers, as coming in place of the 
Bey, one of the vassals of the Turkisli Empire, or the 
payment of a large sum at once in lieu of it. This was 
made the subject of a special embassy to Paris, which, as 
might be expected, when such a demand was addressed 
to so great a power as France, met with a very cool re- 
ception, and was entirely unsuccessful. Tlie very fact of 
its being advanced at all, proved on what distant terms 
France and Turkey already were.^ 

Encouraged by the prospect of being supported respec- 
tively by such great Powers as France and England, the 
half-smothered animosity between Mehemet Ali and the 
Porte now broke out afresh, and threatened instant hos- 
tilities. Both sides, it must be confessed, had sufficient 
grounds of complaint. On the part of the former, it was 
urged, in a diplomatic communication addressed to the 
consuls of France and England at Alexandria, that it 
was high time that his ambiguous situation should be 
terminated, and his just rights openly recognised by the 
W estern Powers ; that the best, and in fact the only way 
to effect this object, was to emancipate him from the sove- 
reignty of the Porte, and put an end to the humiliating 
tribute, which, without adding to the real strength of 
Turkey, was a perpetual source of discord between them ; 
and that if France and England understood their real 
interests, they would, instead of opposing, strongly sup- 
port such an arrangement. On the other hand, it was 
urged by the Divan, that the only way to accommodate 
matters was to restore the sovereignty of the Porte over 
Egypt, and reduce Mehemet Ali to his proper rank as a 
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vassal of the Grand Seignior ; that as long as Egypt was chap. 
independent, it would be constantly intriguing against 
Turkey, of which the troubles which for a course of years 
it had succeeded in exciting in Syria afforded the clearest 
proof. There was in reality a great deal of truth on 
both sides in these recriminations ; matters had come to 
that point, that their mutual pretensions, like those of 
England and America in the preceding century, were 
altogether irreconcilable, and could be decided only by 343. 
the sword.^ 

Feeling assured of the support of England in any 
contest which might take place, the Porte now openly Efforts’ of 
made preparations for war. The banks of the Euphrates Engianlto 
were crowded with troops, the Turkish fleet in the Dar- tiia^es*!™' 
danelles was equipped for sea, and large bodies of men 
were assembled at Constantinople ready to be put on 
board. The Pacha, on his part, strongly reinforced his 
forces in Syria, and every preparation was made to put 
the fleet and batteries of Alexandria in a respectable 
posture of defence. France and England, however, were 
still so far united as to be desirous to avert hostilities, 
and their interposition for a short period prevented them. 

Admiral Roussin intimated to Redschid Pacha that he 
had positive orders from his Government not to permit 
the Turkish squadron to leave the Dardanelles ; and 
Lord Palmerston intimated to the Pacha, through the 
British consul at Alexandria, that if he put in execution 
his avowed threat of commencing hostilities, the English 
squadron would take part with the Turkish to prevent x. 438 , 440. 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire.^t These 

* L’ Amiral Eousain d(?clara k Redschid Pacha, d’apres Ics ordres positifs 
du Gouvernement Fran^ais, que la flotte Ottomane ne pourrait sortir dcs Dar- 
danelles, et que Toscadre de 1’ Amiral Gallois bloquerait le passage, si on tentait 
de le forcer.** — Note de V Amiral Roussin, July 27, 1838; Capefigue, Europe 
depuis 1 830, x. 437. 

t Veuillez declarer au Pacha que, s’il execute ses projets hautement avou6s, 
et si les hostilit6s dclatent entro lui et le Sultan, la Grande Bretagne prendra 
part pour le SultaUj afin de lui faire obtenir la reparation dune insulto aussi 
flagrante, ©t empfecher le demembrement de I’Empire Turc. Le Pacha se 
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CHAP, declarations were made with the entire concurrence of 

1 the allied Powers, who were, one and all, anxious to avert 

1839. hostilities, the issue of which no man could foresee, and 
which might end in involving the M'oiid in conflagration. 

Although, however, these decisive steps on the part 
Commence- of the great maritime powers postponed, they did not 
avert the dreaded rupture. The impatience of Sultan 
JunelsT' Mahmoud for the punishment of his rebellious vassal was 
so great, and increased to such a degree with his advanc- 
ing infirmities and irritability of temper, that in the 
spring of the following year it broke through all bounds. 
A groat degree of activity was observed for some months 
previously in all his forces by sea and land, and in the 
middle of June the Turkish fleet issued from the Dar- 
danelles and made sail for the coast of Egypt. At the 
same time the Sultan addressed a note to the ambassa- 
dors of Austria and Russia, in Avliich he declared “ that 
he preferred any event to the present uncertain state of 
things ; that he could no longer tolerate the insolence of 
his rebellious vassal, who, trampling under foot the prin- 
ciples of Islamism, had not scrupled to expel by force 
the guards placed by his sovereign at the tomb of the 
Prophet ; refused of his own authority the passage of 
Suez to Great Britain, a power in alliance with the 
Porte ; done everything he could to prevent the English 
getting possession of Aden in the Rod Sea; and excited 
rebellion in the provinces of Bassorah and Bagdad, form- 
ing part of the Turkish Empire.” At the same time an 
envoy was sent to Alexandria, who summoned the Pacha, 
in the name of the Divan, to “ re-establish the Turkish 
guards at the tomb of the Prophet, to pay regularly his 
tribute to the Sultan, and to renounce formally all rights 

tromperait gravement s’il supposait que des rivalitC‘s entre les Puissances 
Europ^enes les emp6cheraient de pro ter au Sultan tout le secours qui, dans 
de parodies conjonctures, seroit u^cessaire pour soutenir ses droits Idgitirnes. 
Palmerston." —Lord Palmerston au Colonel Campbell, Consul Brlttanique 
a Alexandrie, July 7, 1838; Capefigue, Europe depuis 1830, x. 441. 
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of sovereignty over Egypt, except in so far as it might be chap. 

formally conceded to him.” These were the demands put 1 

forth in the East; but the views of the West dived a 
great deal farther into the depths of futurity, and the 
attention of the British Cabinet was with justice mainly 
fixed on preventing hostilities in order to take away from i Ann. Hist, 
the Russians all pretext for a second visit to Constan- ^^7, 
tinople, and drawing yet closer the fatal provisions of*. 73, 75- 
the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi.7 * 

Nothing, however — not even the threatened hostility of 
France and England — could arrest Sultan Mahmoud in Forces on 
his frantic career. Orders were sent from Constantinople atthecom- 
to commence hostilities immediately by sea and land. “IhSi-”*" 
Bir, on the Euphrates, was fortified as a point of retreat jnne 17. 
in case of disaster, and the Turkish troops, crossing that 
river, took possession of several villages occupied by the 
Arabs in the district of Am-Tib. Mehemct Ali, whose 
conduct was as prudent as that of the Sultan was impetu- 
ous, gave orders to his son Ibrahim to fall back without 
fighting, and the same to his admirals in regard to the 
Ottoman fleet. The forces of the Porte, so far as num- 
bers went, were immense, and far exceeded those of the 
Pacha. The Turkish general had seventeen regular regi- 
ments of infantry, nine of cavalry, and one hundred guns, 

* The views of Lord Palmerston and the English Cabinet at this juncture 
were thus expressed to the French chargo-d’affaires at London, 17th June 
1839 : — Lord Palmerston m’a dit, ‘ Vous avez eujusquici mon propre senti- 
ment sur la Question do rOiiont, je vais vous donner aujourd'hui ropmion 
arr6t6e du Consoil/ Et il examina toutes les parties du sujet, proposant de 
forcer le Sultan et le Pacha de d6poser <Ie ne point lamer entrer les Russes a 
Constantinople. Le Conseil a examine ensuite le cas oh, devances par les 4v^ne- 
mens au-dela des homes d’uno provision raisonnable, nous trouverions les 
Kusses ^tablis h Constantinople, ou cn marche vers la capitale de PEinpire 
Ottoman. Cette immense question a etd discut^e sous la profonde impres- 
sion qu’a caus6e cette phrase d’une ddpSche de votre Excellence, ^ Je crainsqu’on 
n’ait pris h Londres bicn facilcment son parti (Tune seconds expedition Russe 
a Constantinople.* Le Conseil a pensd que, dans ce cas, nos escadres devraient 
paraitro devant Constantinople en amies, si le Sultan acceptait nos secours, 
en ennemies, s’il les refusait On a mCme discute militairement la question du 
passage des Dardanelles.” — M.de Bourqueney, Charge-d* Affaires d Londres^ au 
Mauechal Soult, June 17, 1839; Capefigue, x. 75. 
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CHAP, besides a swarm of irregulars, 'which brought up his forces 
to 80,000 combatants. Ibrahim had under his orders 
1839. onlj fourteen regiments of infantry, eight of cavalry, 
eight of artillery, and fifteen hundred irregulars, in all 
46,000 men ; but they were incomparably better equipped 
and disciplined, and their chief possessed military talents 
of a very high order. More than this, he had largely 
distributed bribes among the Turkish officers; and in con- 
sequence of this, joined to the old leaven of discontent 
which pervaded the Ottoman Empire* iu consequence of 
341 *- cip destruction of the Janizaries, a large part of the 
*• 76, 77. troops were prepared to pass over to the enemy. The 
result was soon I'eudered painfully apparent.^ 

Hafiz Pacha, the Turkish generalissimo, occupied a 
rntueof strong position : his right rested on an inaccessible 
June 24 . mouiitaiu, his left on the river Nezib, and his whole 
front was strengthened by fieldworks armed with heavy 
guns, whose fire swept every possible approach to the 
position. Ibrahim advanced to the attack with much 
inferior forces, though in good order, but they were 
visibly shaken by the fire of the Turkish artillery, which 
was greatly superior to his own. But at this very mo- 
ment, when victory seemed to be declaring for the Turks, 
treachery did its work — whole battalions and squadrons 
went over to the enemy ; and the remainder, seeing them- 
selves deserted, and huge gaps formed in their line, into 
which the enemy began to pour without opposition, took 
to flight, abandoning their guns, caissons, baggage, and 
everything they had. It was no longer a battle, but 
a rout. In less than two hours the whole Turkish army 
had disappeared, leaving behind them their whole artillery, 
“Cap X thousand muskets, nine thousand prisoners, their 

Ann.'HiBt.’ tents, baggage, and even Hafiz Pacha’s insignia of com- 
340.' ’ mand set in diamonds, recently sent him by the Grand 

Seignior! ^ 

This decisive victory was not the only triumph which 
awaited the audacious and fortunate Pacha of Egypt. 
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Hardly had the news of his signal triumph reached chap. 

Alexandria when the Turkish fleet entered the harbour, 1 

having treacherously delivered itself up to the Egyptian 
force which it had been sent from Constantinople to 
combat ! * This shameful defection took place, if not cherousiy 
with the concurrence, at least under the eyes of the tirEg/p-* 
French admiral, M. Lalande, who made no attempt to jufyu. 
prevent it.t The consuls of the four Powers made 
strenuous efforts to get the fleet restored to the Turks, 
but in vain. Meheraet Ali would not consent to do so 
except on the concession of all his demands, which the 
consuls were not empowered to grant. In effect, his posi- 
tion was extraordinary, and might well inspire confidence. , ^ 

The Turkish army was annihilated, and the fleet was?'; Ann. 

•T ^ n ^ ^ ^ • Hlfet. XXll. 

sailing about before Alexandria united to the Egyptian, 34o, 341. 
and obeying the orders of Mehemet Ali ! ^ 

The fierce and relentless chief who had been the cause 
of these disasters falling upon his country was spared the Death of 
pain of witnessing them. Sultan Mahmoud, whose health Mahmoud, 
had for some time been declining, expired on the 30th “hwacter. 
June, in his fifty-fifth year, and was succeeded by bis’’""'*®®’ 
son Abdul-Medjid, then a youth of sixteen, who was girded 
as a token of sovereignty, according to the custom of the 
Ottomans, with the sword of Othman. The deceased Sul- 
tan was a man of remarkable talents, great energy, indom- 
itable courage, and animated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the good of his people : but nevertheless he contri- 
buted more than any other sovereign of his race to their 

* La Flotte Turquo est venue le 14 sousle commandement du Capitaine 
Pacha, se mettre k la disposition do Mdh6mct Ali. Le Viceroi a dit qu’il ne 
la rendrait k la Porte, quo lorsqiie lo Grand Vizier Khosrow-Pacha serait 
61oign^ des affaires, et qu’on lui aurait accords Th^r^ditd des pays qu’il gou- 
verne, L’arm^o Egyptienne a reyu Tordre de se retirer demure FEuphrate.” 

— Le Consul de France a M, le President du Cornell, Alexandrie, July 16, 

1839; Capbpique, x. 99. 

t “ Et tout cela se faisait sous les youx de I’Amiral Fran 9 ais, M. Lalande, 
d6jd. un pen en opposition avec Tainbassadeur Baron Roussiu, qui loyalement 
voulait soutenir les inter^ts de la Porte Ottomane, et surtout ce principe, 

Que la trahison d’une troupe sous le drapeau, est un fatal exemple pour tons 
les gouvememens.”— Capefiqub, x. 90. 
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ruin ! The decline of Turkey was never so marked, the 
progress of ruin never so rapid, as in tlie hands of this 
ruthless reformer. The reason was that he strove to 
implant among them institutions at variance with their 
spirit. He endeavoured to make Europeans of the Turks, 
and the empire of the Osmanlis crumbled in the attempt. 
By the destruction of the Janizaries, accomplished with 
such awful severity, he removed indeed one fruitful source 
of disorder and insubordination, but he did so only by 
destroying the military strength of the empire. When 
they were alienated or ruined, the u'eakness of a State 
which depends entirely on the support of one limited 
class in society became at once apparent. In 1808, 
Turkey had maintained an equal contest with Russia, 
and after four years of sanguinary warfare, both these 
inveterate antagonists were still on the banks of the 
Danube ; but four years after the destruction of the 
Janizaries in 1826, the Muscovite standards were at 
Adrianoplc. Disasters unheard of in its long and 
checkered annals afterwards accumulated round the 
“ falling empire and sinking throne ” of Sultan Mah- 
moud : defeated by his rebellious vassal, he was rescued 
from destruction only by the officious interposition 
of his inveterate enemy, and death only saved him from 
witnessing the utter prostration of his empire by the 
treachery of its defenders by land and sea ! So hopeless 
is the attempt to ingraft European institutions upon 
Asiatic customs — so vain the endeavour to exchange 
Eastern stability for Western progress — and so true the 
observation of Montesquieu, that no nation ever rose to 
lasting greatness but by institutions in harmony with its 
spirit. 

The removal from the scene, however, of the iron will 
and imperious disposition of Sultan Mahmoud, removed 
one great obstacle to the pacification of the East. The 
Divan yielded, as the Eastern nations always do, to ne- 
cessity : they seldom negotiate at a disadvantage till the 
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dagger is at their throats ; but when it is there, it is sur- chap. 
prising how tractable they become. The Divan, upon 
the accession of the new Sultan, despatched envoys to 
Alexandria to make proposals for peace in lieu of the Reviv j of 
former ones of Sultan Mahmoud, which had been re- mtlf the^- 
jected. The five Powers shortly after presented a note th^neV^ 
to the Divan, in which they stated that the accord 
between them was entire, and that they invited the sub- 
lime Porte to suspend any final determination without 
their concurrence, which might shortly be expected. A 
hatti-scheriff soon after appeared, the terms of which 
sufficiently indicated the Western influence, which had 
become all-powerful in the councils of the Divan. It 
was solemnly read in the plain of Gulhaui, near Con- 
stantinople, in presence of the Sultan, and promulgated 
principles of government hitherto unknown in Turkey, 
and the very meaning of the words conveying which was 
unknown to the crowd of true believers who listened to it. 

It announced the termination of arbitrary exactions in 
the collection of the taxes, equality of taxation in pro- 
portion to fortune, and of liability to the military service, 
publicity of criminal justice, and the termination of con- 
fiscation of heirs for the crimes of their predecessors ; — 
noble and just principles, eminently calculated to regene- 
rate an empire, if it were as easy to reform the agents 
government as to announee just principles for their regu- m’ 
lation.i 

The young Sultan proceeded actively in the career of 
reform, and at the same time judiciously relaxed several Farther re- 
regulations made by Mahmoud, which, without being of new Sultan, 
any real utility, were extremely grating to the feelings 
of the Orientals. An ordinance permitted the resump- 
tion of the turban instead of the red cap, which in the 
mania for European customs had been enjoined by the 
late Sultan after the model of the bonnet rouge of repub- 
lican France. By another ordinance the profession of 
a baker was declared free ; and what was of great im- 
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Revolution 
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May 1839, 


portance, the monopoly of the purchase of bread by the 
. Zahire-Naziri, or Surveyor-General of Provisions, was 
abolished, and from that moment all the abuses which 
had so long existed in that department disappeared. 
The bakers purchased grain wherever they chose, and the 
supply of the market proved abundant. Nor were public 
institutions neglected ; on the contrary, much was done to 
penetrate the murky darkness of the Ottoman Empire. 
Seven academies were established in Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Salonica, Broussa, Smyrna, Bagdad, and 
Trebizond, in conformity with the plan adopted by the 
late Sultan, where literature and the sciences were to be 
• taught on the European method, and a military school 
founded in the capital, a naval one at Pera, and at Galata 
one for the Franks.^ 

These changes, so great a revolution in an Eastern 
monarchy, sufficiently bespoke the influence which, by 
means of their maritime superiority, the Western Powers 
had now acquired in Constantinople. Another revolu- 
tion, which occurred in the course of this year, tended 
still farther to demonstrate the increasing weakness and 
rapid decline of the Turkish Empire. Sekvia, which 
had ever since 1806 owed only a nominal allegiance to 
the Porte, had in 1835 accepted an aristocratic constitu- 
tion, which had been forced upon Prince Milosch, the 
chief of the State, by the influence of Russia. Being 
distasteful, however, to the majority of the inhabitants, 
who longed passionately for the freedom which they 
heard was enjoyed by the Christians of Westeni Europe, 
it was not long of being overturned. The troops raised 
by the Government revolted in May of this year, and, 
marching on the capital, compelled Prince Milosch to 
resign in favour of his eldest son Milav. He soon died, 
and was succeeded by the second son. Prince Michel; and 
after long hesitation on the part of Prince Milosch, he 
was permitted to assume the command. He protested, 
however, against his dethronement, and appealed both to 
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Russia and the Porte. Neither, however, were in a con- chap. 

dition to afford him any assistance, for the Egyptian 1 

Question fully occupied the attention of both. Thus 
Prince Michel was allowed to remain on the throne, and 
Servia for the first time enjoyed a chief of her own choice, 
independent either of Muscovite or Ottoman influence ; — 
another symptom among the many which appeared at 
this time of the rapid decline of the Turkish Empire, 
from which province after province was torn away, ^ot^Ann^ist. 
so much from their own strength, as from the weakness of 34s.’ 
the sovereign power which had so long ruled over them.^ 

But this very weakness, which had now become ap- 
parent to all the world, only increased the anxiety of the views of 
European Powers to terminate the Eastern Question ^etn 
without an intervention, which M'as more to be dreaded 
than anything that could possibly occur. The danger 
was imminent, that Russia, seeing the weakness and 
peril of the Grand Seignior, should again take upon itself 
the alarming office of protector, and occupy Constan- 
tinople in a military manner, under colour of defending 
it from the Egyptians. All Europe, and Austria in 
particular, was deeply interested in averting such a con- 
summation as this, which would at once subvert the 
balance of power, and, by putting- the keys of the Dar- 
danelles in the hands of the Czar, render him absolute 
master of eastern and southern Germany. The diffi- 
culty was fearfully increased by the policy of France, 
which leaned every day more strongly to a separate 
treaty with Mehemet Ali, and to an entire divergence 
from the views of the Allies on the Eastern Question. 

M. Thiers, who had recently become Prime Minister of 
Louis Philippe, was known to incline strongly to this 
policy, from a desire of following out the views of 
Napoleon regarding Egypt, and providing on the shores 
of Africa a counterpoise to the influence of England in Ann. Hist. 

A ^ xxiii ‘4:34 

the Mediterranean.® Thus the danger was equal on both 455. ’ ’ 

sides, and it was hard to say which was most formidable ; 
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CHAP, for, on the one hand, the Turks in alliance with England 
were threatened bj the united forces of France and 
1839. Egjpt, and, on the other, Russia eagerlj watched for 
the opportunity of throwing her aigis over the Sultan, 
and extending to the declining Ottomans the withering 
shadow of her protection.* 

The ultimatum of the Sultan was, that the Pacha should 

5v>, ^ 

Ultimate obtain the hereditary government of Egypt, and the gov- 
boUi^arties. ernment,/or life, of that part of Syria which extended 
from the Red Sea to the Sea of Tiberius, with the fort- 
ress of St Jean d’Acre. The Pacha, on the other hand, 
contended for the possession of all these territories in ab- 
solute sovereignty, and in hereditary right. “ The real 
point at issue,” said the Sultan in his last proclamation, 
“ is the territorial division. If, as Mehcmet Ali contends, 
such vast countries should be conceded to him and his 
heirs in hereditary right, the dominions of the Porte will 
be split into two parts, and the relations between the 
subject and sovereign will exist only in name. Never 
will it be permitted that a governor, in arrogating to him- 
self the sacred rights of sovereignty, should occupy a ter- 
ritory so great, and power so considerable. If the inten- 
tions of the Pacha are only to provide for the future fate 
of his descendants, certainly the hereditary government of 
Egypt should suffice for him.” The Divan was encouraged 
'Ann Hist thcsc terms in consequence of an import- 

xxiii. 454, ant event which took place in spring 1840.^ This was no 
less than an insurrection in Syria among the Druses and 
Maronites, who, driven to desperation by the systematic 

* ‘‘ L’opinion pcrsonelle de M. Thiers n’dtait pas de s’accorder avec les 
Puissances, mais de preparer un arrangement particulier entre la Porte et 
M6h6met Ali. L’Europe 6tait informde des instructions secretes donn6cs d 
M. de Pontois b. Constantinople. M. do Metternich avait dgalement instruit 
Lord Palmerston du projot qu’avait la France, et qu’ollo lui avait communi- 
qu6e comme une esp^rance, d’obtenir un trait6 s6par6 entre le Pacha d’Egypte 
et le Sultan : trait<5 qui devait sortir des conditions propos^es par les quatre 
Puissances. De r6siiltait la conviction qve la France se sSparait des Puis- 
sances, qu^elle avait pris une politique d part, et Lord Palmerston en concluait 
que ces m^mes Puissances pouvaient traitor B6par6ment et faire elles-m^mes 
des conditions.’^ — CAPEFiaUE, Europe depuis 1830, x. 194, 195. 
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and organised exactions of Meheraet Ali, levied with chap. 
European exactitude, and supported bj European force, 
sighed for the comparative security and freedom from 
imposts of Oriental decrepitude. 

Keenly alive to the perils which environed Turkey on all 
sides, and desirous to make the pacification of the East and Treat/of 
the protection of the Ottoman empire the joint work of the isiVfor 
whole States, not that of Russia or France in particular, mLTofthe 
the diplomatists of the four Powers, under the able guid- 
ance of Lord Palmerston and Prince Metternich, at length 
brought the long-protracted negotiations on the Eastern 
Question to a termination. By treaty, signed between 
Turkey, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with- 
out Finance, the whole conditions on which the contest 
was to be terminated were accurately defined, and the 
means of enforcing them fixed and regulated. By it the 
Sultan agreed to give to the Pacha, and his descendants 
in the direct order of succession, the administration of the 
whole of Egypt, and in addition, during his life, the 
pachalic of Acre, with the fortress of St Jean d’Acre, 
with the administration of the southern part of Syria, the 
limits of which were to be afterwards fixed. These offers, 
however, were made on the express condition that the 
Pacha should, within ten days after receiving intimation 
of this treaty, deposit his acceptance of it in the hands of 
the agent of the Sultan at Constantinople, and at the 
same time deposit in the hands of that agent the neces- 
sary orders to his commanders by sea and land to with- 
draw his highness’s forces immediately from Arabia and 
all its holy cities, from the isle of Candia, and from all 
the parts of the Ottoman Empire which are not comprised 
within the limits of Egypt and of the pachalic of Acre. 

If, in the space of ten days more, the Pacha should not 
signify his acquiescence in the treaty, the Sultan with- 
draws his offer of the life-pachalic of Acre, and limits his 
offer to the hereditary pachalic of Egypt, but this only 
on condition that these terms should be acceded to in the 

VOL. V. 2 m 
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CHAP, next ten days. The annual tribute to be paid by the 
— Pacha was to be proportioned to the territory of which 
he obtained the administration, according as he acceded 
to the first or second ultimatum. In any event, the Pacha 
1 Traits deliver up the Turkish fleet, with its 

crews and equipages, to the person empowered to 
H«t.’xxiii.‘ receive it on the part of the Turkish Government, and 
Hiet.) the commanders of the allied squadrons were to be a party 
to this delivery.^ 

When this treaty was intimated to the Pacha, he 
The Pacha broke out into the most violent fury. “ Vallah-billah- 
t«ms 7 a‘nd billah!” (by the Almighty God), exclaimed he, “ I will 
not surrender a foot of land which I possess ; and should 
they declare war against me, I will overturn the empire, 
July 15 myself beneath its ruins.” But very different 

lino. ’ preparations from a mere ebullition of Oriental wrath 
were requisite to withstand the forces of the Allies, whose 
arrangements were alike complete and effective. By a 
supplementary treaty signed the same day between Turkey 
and the four allied Powers, it was stipulated, that if the 
Pacha should refuse the proposed terms, the allied Powers 
were, on the requisition of the Sultan, to concert mea- 
sures for interrupting the communication between Egypt 
and Syria ; and for that purpose Great Britain and Aus- 
tria agreed to unite their naval forces, and give the requi- 
site orders to their respective commanders. In the event of 
the Pacha directing his forces by sea or land against Con- 
stantinople, the high contracting parties agreed to put 
adequate forces at the disposal of the Sublime Porte, and 
in particular to put the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
in a sufficient state of defence. It was expressly stipu- 
lated, however, “ that those steps shall in no way dero- 
“ Traits, guto from the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire, in vir- 
moj^Ann. 'which it has in all ages been forbidden to ships of 
U 5 *(Doo."' foreign powers to enter the Straits of the Darda- 

Hist.) nelles or the Bosphorus and the Sultan, by the present 
act, declares that, with the exception above mentioned, 
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he is firmly resolved to maintain in future the principle 
invariably established as the ancient rule of the empire, 
as long as the Porte remains at peace, to admit no foreign 
vessel of war within the straits of the Bosphorus or the 
Dardanelles.” 

France was no party to any of these treaties ; so that 
she was now, as in the latter years of the wars of Napo- 
leon, in a-manner isolated from Europe, and the alliance Ih^aiaed''^ 
which had grown up since the Revolution of 1830 seemed towds 
threatened with dissolution. The allied Governments, how- 
ever, were careful to do everything in their power to pre- 
vent a rupture with her ; and in a joint note addressed to 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries by their ambassadors it was 
stated ; “ The French Government has received, during 
the whole course of the negotiations which have com- 


menced in the autumn of last year, the clearest and most 
incontestible proofs of the desire of the courts of Aus- 
tria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, to arrive at a 
good understanding regarding the measures to be pur- 
sued in the East with the French Government. From 
these efforts, the Cabinet of Paris may judge of tlie im- 
portance which the four great Powers attach to the moral 
influence which the entire union of the five Powers would 
have in a matter so grave and so important to the peace 
of Europe. The four Powers have perceived with regret 
that all their efforts to attain this end have been unsuc- 
cessful ; and though lately they have proposed to France 
to unite itself to them, in order to complete an arrange- 
ment based upon what the French ambassador in Lon- 
don himself proposed iu the close of the last year, the 
French Government has not thought fit to accede to the 
arrangement. It made its co-operation depend on con- 
ditions which the allied Powers deemed incompatible with iNota,juiy 
the dignity and independence of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the future peace of Europe.^ The four Powers, however, w 
indulge the hope that their separation from France on 20 I.' 
this subject will not be of long duration ; and they now 
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address themselves in the most earnest manner in order 
to obtain the moral co-operation of the French Govern- 
ment, in employing its great influence with Mehemet Ali 
to induce the Pacha to accept the terms offered to him ; 
an interposition which, if effectual, will secure for France 
fresh claims to the gratitude of the world.” 

The French Government, however, was by no means 
inclined to adopt these pacific views ; on the • contrary, 
the irritation in Paris at the adjustment of tliis treaty 
apart from them was such, that France and England were 
on the verge of a war. M. Thiers had never anticipated 
such rapid and decisive measures on the part of the Eng- 
lish Government ; on the contrary, he expected to have 
himself arranged a treaty between the Porte and the 
Pacha without the interposition of the four Powers, and 
thereby secured the influence of France in an effectual 
manner both at Constantinople and Alexandria. Great, 
accordingly, was the consternation of the French Cabinet, 
and especially of M. Thiers, when they received intelli- 
gence of the signature of the treaty of 1 5th J uly. It was 
communicated with studied courtesy, accompanied by au 
entire copy of all the documents connected with it, on the 
19th July ; but so far from the feelings of the French Gov- 
ernment being mollified by this courtesy, they were only the 
more exasperated by it. A burst of warlike enthusiasm 
immediately broke forth both in the Government and the 
people. The public indignation knew no bounds. The 
national honour was thought to be outraged — a slight 
put upon the people which could be washed out only in 
blood. On all sides there was a universal cry for arms. 
Not a single journal in Paris failed to call out loudly for 
war. The allied Powers, and England in particular, were 
the objects of the most impassioned invective. The en- 
tente cordials was forgotten ; the envenomed feelings of 
the revolutionary war sprung up again with fearful energy. 
Taking advantage of the public enthusiasm, M. Thiers 
proposed that the Cabinet should declare its sittings per- 
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manent ; that the army should forthwith be raised to chap. 

500,000 men ; extensive fortifications be erected round 1 

Paris and the frontier fortresses ; the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean be largely augmented ; and in fine, to meet 
these extraordinary expenses, a credit of 100,000,000 
francs (£4,000,000) should be given to the Ministers by 
a simple ordonnancc of tlie King, without awaiting the 
assembling of the Cliambers. To all these proposals the 
King gave a ready and unqualified assent, and they were 
adopted by the Council. Tlie idea of encircling Paris 
with a series of detached forts had long been a favourite 
one with Louis Philippe, and frequently discussed in the 
Council, and he was too happy to take advantage of the 
present moment of excitement and consternation to get 
it carried into effect with the general concurrence of the 457 . 
nation.^ 

Matters had now come to such a pass between England 
and France, that a rupture between them seemed not imminent 
only imminent, but inevitable. Already, in the spring of a rupture 
the year, the magnitude of the French naval force in theEn^and 
Mediterranean, which amounted to eighteen sail of the ^™**®®* 
line, had excited the anxiety of Lord Palmerston and 
it was little allayed by the assurance of M. Thiers that 
it amounted only to fifteen. Such was the pitiable state 
of weakness to which the British naval force had been 
reduced by the ceaseless reductions of previous years, that 
the English fleet in the Mediterranean consisted only of 
nine line-ofibattle ships, of which the largest bore 110 

* “ J’ai k faire savoir d votro Excellence que le Gouvomemont de sa Majesty 
Britannique a inform 6 qu’en addition aux dix-sept vaisseaux de ligne qui 
Bont dejtl. dquip6s ou en armement, pour le service de la M6diterrande, I’ln- 
flexible de 90 canons va prendre la mer a Rochefort, et que la France aura 
bientdt dix*buit vaisseaux de hgne, dont plusieurs & trois ponts, dans la M6di- 
terran^e. Si ces renseignemens sent exacts, il y a U matidre d Tattentiou la 
plus s6rieu8e du Gouvemement Britannique.’’ — “ M. Thiers m’a assure que le 
Gouvernement Fran 9 ai 8 n’avait pas 6quip6, et ne se proposait pas d’6quiper, 
plus de quime vaisseava de hgne, dont neuf devaient stationner dans le Levant, 
et six Tester k Toulon.” — Lord Palmerston d Lord Granville, March 5, 

1840 ; and Lord Granville d Lord Palmerston, March 9, 1840 ; Capefiguk, 

X. 212, 213. 
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guns; and the Turkish fleet was ranged with the Egyptian 
on the other side. The crisis, therefore, was imminent, 
and the risk extreme ; and the two fleets lay side by side 
during the whole summer, in the bay of Besika, at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, hourly expecting the order to 
commence hostilities. The British were inferior in num- 
bers, but they were confident of the result, and anxiously 
awaited the signal : in the night, double watches were 
kept, the decks were kept cleared for action, and the guns 
double-shotted. Tlie French sailors were equally zeal- 
ous and enthusiastic, and the consciousness of their supe- 
riority of force made them sanguine of success. In France, 
the revolutionary passions were let loose with the utmost 
fury, and nothing short of a war of propagandism against 
Europe seemed capable of satisfying the popular desires ; * 
while Russia eagerly promised an array of 40,000 men to 
operate in Asia Minor, and Austria agreed tofurnish 50,000 
men to protect the northern provinces of Turkey from 
injury or insult. It was evident, from the readiness with 
which the great Powers proffered their aid for the defence 
of the Sultan, that each conceived that in so doing it was 
advancing its own interests. Men are never so liberal 
but from selfish motives.^ 

The plan of the Allies was to strike a decisive blow in 
the Levant with such rapidity that the contest might be 
terminated there, before any efficient steps could be 
taken by France to prevent it. For this purpose the 

* ** Nous retournons vers 1831, vers I’esprit r^volutionnaire exploitant I’en- 
trainement national, et poussant 4 la guerre sans motif l<5gitime, sans chance 
raisonnable de succes, dans le seul espoir des revolutions. L’interdt do la 
France ne conseille pas de faire de la question de Syrie un cas de guerre. 
Nous avons hautement dit que la distiibution des territoires entre le Sultan 
et le Pacha nous importait peu. Nous Pavons constamment dit, aucun des 
int^rdts sup6rieurs de la France n’est attaqu6 ; ce qu’on tente en Orient pent 
amener autre chose sur ce qu’on tente. Des fivbnemens peuvent surgir auxquels 
la France ne saurait rester etrangere. Ce n’est pas une raison d’61ever soi-m^me 
des 4venemen8 et des questions plus graves encore, et qui ne naitront point 
naturellement. On n’a voulu ni insulter, ni defier, ni triompher de la France 
par le traits du 15 Juillet. On lui a demand^ son conoours, et elle I’a re- 
fuse.”— M. Guizot a M. le Duo de Broglie, July 28, 1841 ; Capefique, x. 216, 
note. 
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English squadron, consisting of nine line-of-battle ships, chap. 

two frigates, and other vessels, under Admirals Stopford 1 

and Napier,* received orders to leave its anchorage in 
the bay of Besika, where it was lying beside the French Aiiie^'^un 
fleet, at the mouth of the Dardanelles, and make sail for and forces 
the coast of Syria and Egypt. It w’as to be joined by 8,'^”.’’*'“'** 
two frigates and two sloops of the Austrians ; not that 
their aid was either required by, or could add anything of 
consequence to the English armament, but that the sight 
of the Imperial flag beside the British w'ould convince the 
world that the movement was a joint one on the part of the 
whole Allies, not a separate one on that of Great Britain. 

The French, however, had fifteen sail of the line in the 
Mediterranean, of much heavier weight of metal than the 
English, and the superiority in the number of the crews 
was still more decided. The Russian fleet had not yet 
left Sebastopol ; the Austrian consisted only of a few 
frigates; the Turkish was ranged in the harbour of Alex- 
andria beside the Egyptian. In all, twenty sail of the 
line were collected on the side of the French and the 
Pacha, against nine on that of the British and one of the 
Turks : an immense disproportion, adequate to have de- 
prived the British of the command of the Mediterranean, j ^ 
but not sufficient to intimidate the successors of Nelson 
and Collingwood, to whom the honour of the national x. 238,^40. 
flag was then intrusted.^ 

To understand the brief but decisive naval campaign 


* Viz. : — 



Line. 

Frigates and Sloops. 

Steamers. 

Turks dc Austrians. 

Princess Charlotte, 

110 guns 

Castor, 

36 

Gorgon 

Flagship, 84 

Powerful, 

84 „ 

Pique, 

36 

Phoenix 

Austrian, 60 

Ganges, . 

84 „ 

Carysford, 

26 

Strom boli 

Bo. Frigate, 46 

Bellerophon, . 

80 „ 

Talbot, 

28 

Vesuvius 

Corvette, 20 

Thunderer, 

80 „ 

Hazard, 

18 

... 

Cutter, 8 

Benbow, . 

72 „ 

Wasp, 

16 

... 

... 

Edinburgh, 

74 „ 

... 



... 

Revenge, 

74 „ 

... 


... 

... 

Hastings, 

74 „ 



... 


9 

— Ann. Reg. 1840, p. 192. 

Q 


4 

1 line & 4 lesser. 
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1 a naval force succeeded in gaining important land vic- 

^63^ tories, and the successful bombardment of a few towns on 
Natnre'of the coast of Syria led to the abandonment of all his ini- 
portaot conqucsts bj Ibrahim Pacha, it is necessary to 
reflect upon the physical circumstances of that country, 
and the effect the loss of the chain of communication 
between Asia Minor and Egypt by the coast, must have 
upon any belligerent carrying on war between these two 
countries. Nature has rendered that the sole line of 
communication by land between Asia and Africa. Syria 
is composed of a huge mass of rocky and precipitous 
mountains, which, under various names, of which the 
Taurus, Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Mount Sinai, are 
the most remarkable, projects into the sea between the 
Euxine and the Levant, and severs tlie two continents 
from each other. They are disunited, save by the coast 
road which runs between the foot of the mountains and 
the waves of the Mediterranean. So narrow is the strip 
of land through which it runs, that Tyre, Acre, Jaffa, 
and all the maritime towns of Syria, are in a manner 
overhung by the mountains, and to the mariners who 
approach the Holy Land from the westward, the Leba- 
non appears to rise like the Andes, as seen from the 
Pacific, from the level of the ocean. 

It results from this peculiar physical conformation. 
Effect of that possession of the coast line is indispensable for any 
irn’K'- operations, either of Egypt against Asia, or of 

mation on against Egypt. All conquerors on either side, from 
the earliest times, have gone by this route. By it, on the 
one band, Sesostris led his invincible hosts to the con- 
quest of Persia, and Saladin brought his fiery squadrons 
to combat the Crusaders, and Napoleon advanced from 
the banks of the Nile to revolutionise Asia. By it, on 
the other, Cambyses passed when on his march to Thebes, 
and Darius led the Persians to avenge the victories of 
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the conquering queen, and Alexander marched from chap. 

vanquislied Thebes to the shrine of Jupiter Ammon. An ^ 1 

army advancing from Egypt to Syria must bring up all 
its supplies by this line ; its whole communications lie 
through the seaport towns. Thence their vital impor- 
tance in war. An enemy who, from the sea, succeeds in 
interrupting the possession of the line, has achieved the 
greatest feat in strategy ; he has thrown himself on his 
adversaries’ communications without compromising his 
own. A blow at Acre or Jaffa is like a severe stroke on 
the spinal marrow ; it paralyses all below the wound. 

Nothing daunted by the formidable forces arrayed 
against him. Admiral Stopford proceeded to execute the Bomba’ni- 
important mission with which he was intrusted. On theneyrout. 
14 th August he summoned the Egyptian generals in the 184^/^’ 
name of the allied Powers to evacuate Syria, and as no 
notice was taken of the requisition, he proceeded to active 
operations. He divided his squadron into two portions : 
the first, consisting of three sad of the line, a frigate, and 
two war-steamers, all English, and two frigates, Austrian, 
proceeded to the coast of Egypt, and cast anchor before 
Alexandria ; while he himself, with six line-of-battle 
ships, took post iu the roads of Beyrout. The first step 
taken was to summon the troops of the Pacha to evacuate 
the town ; and this not having been done, the vessels 
stood in and commenced the bombardment, which was 
kept up with uncommon vigour for nine successive days. 

The Egyptians replied vigorously from all their batteries, 
and at first it was hard to say to which side victory 
would incline. By degi'ees, however, the superiority of the 
English fire became manifest ; gun after gun in the for- 
tress was dismounted; bastion after bastion crumbled into ]|rf840?' 
ruins, and presented yawning chasms in the scarp to the 
broadsides of the assailants. At length, after a gallant 
resistance, the defences were all ruined, the town reduced siJf.’ * 
to ashes, and evacuated by the Egyptians.^ It was ira- 
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67. 

Views of 
Louis Phil- 
ippe at this 
crisis. 


mediately taten possession of by the land troops on board 
. the allied fleet, and the Turkish flag hoisted on the 
ruined battlements. 

Immense was the sensation produced in France and 
over Europe by this vigorous demonstration. The 
j. French had never given credit to the declarations of the 
Allies ; they thought that at the eleventh hour, if not 
before, the English would recede from the Continental 
league, and that by simply holding out they would nul- 
lify the whole provisions of the treaty of July. Now, 
however, it M^as proved that the Allies were in earnest, 
and that the English, in particular, stood in the very 
front rank of the confederacy. The broadsides of the 
Queen Charlotte had defied France as completely as the 
guns of Marshal Gerard, directed against Antwerp, had 
thrown down the gauntlet to the Holy Alliance. Sur- 
prise at an event so entirely unexpected was the first im- 
pression, but that was soon succeeded by indignation. 
The cry was universal for war ; the press, without ex- 
ception, resounded with impassioned declamations ; the 
public excitement rose to the very highest point, and 
nothing but a hostile demonstration on the part of Gov- 
ernment was wanting to light up the flames of a general 
war over Europe.^ 

There can be no doubt that Louis Philippe keenly felt 
the slight put upon the consequence of France by the 
prompt execution of the treaty of July, and that, if he 
had been at liberty to follow out his inclinations, and he 
could have done so without danger, he would have put 
himself at the head of this national movement, and at 
once declared war against England. But he was ad- 
vanced in years, and experienced in the vicissitudes of 
human affairs : the child of revolution, he was familiar 
with its passions and acquainted with its designs. The 
risk to the new dynasty in France, and the cause of order 
over Europe, was extreme if a general war were now to 
break out. It would soon lose its national and assume a 
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social character. The strife of opinion which Mr Can- ^^ap. 

ning foresaw, and which had been so near breaking out 1 

in 1823 and 1831, was now imminent ; and if it took 
place, all Europe would be on one side, and France alone 
on the other. The boasted alliance with England, which 
had been the main-staj of the Orleans dynasty, was at 
an end. Again, as in 1814 and 1815, France would 
have to confront the forces of banded Europe on the 
Rhine. There was enough here to cause the stoutest 
heart to quail ; for the forces of the coalition, headed by 
Russia, could be encountered only by rousing the revolu- 
tionary spirit in France ; and if it were once let loose, it 
was hard to say whether the Citizen King would have ^ 
most to fear from the blows of his enemies or the success 247 , 24«. 
of his supporters.^ 

These considerations, which were so obvious as to force 
themselves on every rational and unprejudiced mind, were Conference 
much strengthened by the steps taken by M. Thiers at Phihppe 
this crisis to rouse the people in France, on the one side » Guizot at 
and the assurances given on the part of the allied a^Eu,'’and^^ 
Cabinets, on the other. In Paris, nothing was to be 
seen but the enthusiasm of 1793. The Marseillaise was 
constantlj heard in the streets ; clubs every day sprung 
up, whicli resounded with Jacobinical declamations ; the 
public f^tes all wore a revolutionary aspect. Louis 
Philippe was startled at this effervescence : he admired 
the national spirit which was evolved, but he dreaded 
its alliance with democratic transports which obviously 
menaced his throne. Impressed with these ideas, and 
alarmed at the revolutionary tendency of the government 
of M. Thiers, the King summoned M. Guizot,* the am- 

• M. Guizot's ideas on the state of afifairs at this crisis were in the highest 
degree rational and pacific. In a despatch to the French consul at Alexandria, 
he said ; “ Le sentiment g^n6ral, inon propre sentiment, est que le temps ne 
peut quo tourner contre la Pacha et amener des complications nouvclles, dont 
Peffet pourrait I’atteindre au si^ge mSme de sa puissance. Q,uant h la France, 
elle ne veut pas, die ne fera pas la guerre pour la Syrie : elle ne veut pas, elle 
ne fera pas la guerre pour permettre Mch^met Ali de conserver cette con- 
trde. II peut encore demeurer possesseur hdr6ditaire de I’Egypte ; il a encore 
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bassador at the Court of London, to meet him at the 
Chateau d’Eu in Normandy ; and he had there several 
long and confidential conferences with that accomplished 
diplomatist on the aflfairs of Europe in general, and the 
views of the English Cabinet in particular. From him 
he learned what was the real truth — that the British 
Government had been unwillingly drawn into this con- 
test from dread of the effect of any weakening of Turkey 
in augmenting the preponderance of Russia in the East ; 
that it was sincerely inclined to the French alliance, 
which it regarded as the best security for the peace of 
Europe ; and that as soon as the Eastern Question was 
settled, it would gladly revert to the most friendly terms 
with the French Government. At the same time. Count 
Appony and M. d’Arnim strongly represented that their 
courts were sincerely averse to a Continental war, but 
much alarmed at the magnitude of the armaments pre- 
paring in France ; and that unless they were discon- 
tinued, the German Confederacy must arm also, in which 
case no one could guarantee even for a day the peace of 
Europe. Impressed with these ideas, the King resolved 
to persevere in his pacific course, and as the only means 
of securing it, to recall the French fleet from the Levant, 
and to make M. Guizot Prime Minister in lieu of M, 
Thiers.^ Orders were accordingly sent out to Admiral 
Lalande, who commanded in the Levant, to return to 
Napoli -di Romania ; and the French squadron, in deep 
dejection, set sail for the westward at the very time when 


quelque chance d’obtenir un peu plus que I’Egypte, s’il entre franchement 
dans cette voie. La France alors redoublera d’efforts pour que lea decisions 
k intervenir soient aussi favorables au Viceroi que la situation le coinporte. 
Mais s’ll est dans ses intentions de risquer le tout pour le tout, de risquer 
I’Egypte pour la Syrie, s’il esp^re entmlner la France il tombera dans une 
dangereuse illusion. Personne ne pent eutralner la France dans une guerre 
interminable pour une cause qu*elle ne consid^re pas comme suffisante pour 
lui faire prendre une telle resolution. Le plus grand service que la France 
puisse rendre k M(3h6mefc All est de lui dire la v6rit6 tout entiere.” — M. 
Guizot ^ ContulrGMral d^Alexandrie, Nov. 9, 1840 ; Capefigue, x. 801, 802. 
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the English fleet was divided, and making sail for Alex- chap. 
andria and Beyrout.'*^ 

The change which had occurred in the councils of 
France distinctly appeared in a note of M. Thiers to the m. Thiers’ 
allied Cabinets on 8th October. In that document the s^and 
French Minister receded altogether from the demand 
the pachalic of Syria for Mehemet Ali, and contented 
himself with protesting that “in no event would the de- 
tlrronement pronounced by the Porte against the Pacha 
of Egypt be tolerated by the Frencli Government.” 

None of the Allies were contending for that extreme 
measure ; so that, from this moment, the divergence of 
France from the allied Powers on the Eastern Question 
was at an end, and tlie danger to the peace of Europe 
had blown over. “ The dearest interests of Europe,” 
said M. Thiers, “are wound up with the preservation of 
the Turkish Empire. That empire, retained in a state of 
debasement, can serve no other end but to contribute to 
the aggrandisement of the neighbouring States, to the 
destruction of the balance of power, and its ruin would 
immediately induce changes which would alter the face 
of the whole world. France, and the other Powers 
with her, have so thoroughly understood that eventual 
result, that, in concert with her allies, she has constantly 
and honestly contended for the preservation of the Otto- 
man Empire, how deeply soever the interests of some of 
them may be wound up in the preservation or ruin of 
that empire. But the shores of the Black Sea are not 

* Cg no fut pas sans un vif d6plaisir que Ton vit abandonner ainsi le 
th^dtre des dv^nemens ot le m^contentement gdiieral fut d’autant plus grand 
que Ton s’atteudait ^ suivre I’Escadre Auglaise.en Syne, que la possibility d’une 
collision avait excitd I’entbouhiasmo des 6quipageb, et quo chacun ytait pr^t k 
faire dignement son devoir, soutenir I’honneur du Pavilion, et venger cette 
longue et cruelle syne d’lnjuros et de dyfaites qui font, et feront toujours 
battre le cceur de tons Ics niarms en presence des Anglais. Ce fut done un 
profond sentiment d’abattemeut et de bonte qui rempla^a ces g6nyreux ylans 
pendant tout le temps que Tescadre resta, pour ainsi dire, cachde et impuis- 
sante dans la triste baie do Salamino .” — Note dWn OJioier sup^rieur d lord 
de la Flotte Frattcalse, Oct. 17, 1B40, Capefique, x. 254, note. 
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_! 1 of the Red Sea ; and it is as essential to guarantee the 

1840. independence of Egypt and Syria as of the Bosphorus or 
the Dardanelles.” But the Allies were entirely in ac- 
cordance with France on this point, and were determined 
to enforce its observance by the Sultan : so that there was 

Cap. X. , . , T 1 e 

258, 260. no longer, after a rupture had been so near, any cause or 
dilFerence between them.^ * 

Although, however, the moment for action had passed, 
Fall of M. and M. Thiers, by withdrawing the French fleet from the 
is succeeded Lcvaut, had in effect yielded the point in dispute in the 
^uuot. East to the allied Powers, yet he could not bring himself 
to abandon the illusion of a warlike propagandism in 
Europe, and insisted not only on raising the regular array 
to 500,000 men, and calling out on permanent duty 
300,000 national guards, but on a bill of indemnity 
from the Chambers sanctioning all the warlike expenses 
already incurred. The majority of the Cabinet went 
with the Prime Minister in these demands, and insisted 
farther that the speech from the throne on the opening 
of the Chambers should announce them, and declare the 
resolution of the King “ to maintain and leave to his son 
the sacred deposit of the national independence which 
the French Revolution had placed in his hands.” The 
King hesitated, as well he might, at being a party to 
such announcements. He knew that the ultimatum of 
Oct 29 . tjjg allied Powers had been delivered, and that the con- 
tinuance of the warlike preparations of France would be 
the signal for a general war.^ He refused, therefore, to 

* Le Gouvernement do sa Majesty penso qu*il serait convenable que les 
repr^sentans des quatre Puissances & Constantinople reyussent I’ordre de se 
rendre auprds du Mmistre Turc, et de lui declarer que lours Gouvernemens, 
par I'application do I'article 7 de I’acte separe du Traite du 15 Juillet, recom- 
mandent vivement au Sultan de vouloir bieu dans le cas oil Mdhdmet Ali 
ferait promptement sa soumission, et consontirait k rendre la flotte et ll 
retirer ses troupes de la Syrie, d’ Adana, de Candie, et des Villes Saintes, non- 
seulement k r6int6grer M6hemet Ali dans son pachalik d’Egypte, naais k lui 
accorder en outre I’hdrdditfe de ce pachalik.” — Lord Palmerston d Lord 
l^oNsoNsr, Ambaisadeur Anglais d Constantinople, Oct. 15, 1840 ; Capefique, 
X. 280, note. 
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agree to such a speech on the raising of the armaments 

proposed ; and the consequence was, that M. Thiers and 1 

the whole Cabinet tendered their resignations, which were 
accepted, and M. Guizot and Marshal Soult were sent 
for to form a new Cabinet. 

Before the effect of this decisive change in French 
councils could be felt in European diplomacy, the Eastern The Bntuu 

# • ^ • fleet steel 

Question had in effect been resolved by still more power- for Acre, 
ful negotiators. The cannon of the British fleet had grifsuc- 
torn down the ramparts of Acre ; they had done that®““®^' 
which the arras of Napoleon had left undone. Delivered 
from the inopportune presence of the French fleet, the 
British Admiral steered for that far-famed fortress, and 
the standards of England were again seen on the theatre 
of the greatest exploits of Ricliard Cceur-de-Lion, the 
greatest reverse in the early career of Napoleon. On 
the 25th September tlie British fleet stood along the 
coast of Syria towards the south, while a laud force 
12,000 strong, of which the Admiral himself took 
the command, landed and stormed Sidon on the 26th, 
though garrisoned by 3000 men. On this occasion sept- 
the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria was the first on the 
breach. Upon this success, the army of Ibrahim Pacha, 
which numbered 14,000 men, and had been much shaken 
by the fall of Beyrout, dispersed, and a large part joined 
tlie Allies. Ibrahim himself retired, or rather fled from 
Balbec, where he bad taken post, attended only by a 
part of his troops, to Damascus. Meanwhile the ports 
of Syria were closely blockaded; and on the 10th ofoct. io. 
October an engagement took place between the allied 
forces under Admiral Napier and those remaining to 
Ibrahim, in which the latter were completely defeated, 
with the loss of 5000 prisoners, besides 5000 who had 
previously deserted. Finding it impossible to withstand 
the allied forces, the Emir Bechir, a strong partisan of 
Ibrahim’s, had previously concluded a convention, where- oct. s. 
by he agreed, on condition of having his life and pro- 
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perty secured, to return to his allegiance to the Sultan, 
whom he immediately joined with all his forces. He was 
soon after received on board an English steamer at Sidon. 
These successes opened the gates of the Lebanon, the 
intrepid mountaineers of which, smarting under the sys- 
tematic exactions of Ibrahim Pacha, all rose, and, issuing 
from their passes, flocked down to the sea-coast for 
arms, which were quickly and amply supplied by the 
boats of the British squadron. The progress of the 
allied fleet and army was now a continued triumph. In 
a short time, Tripoli, Tortosa, and Latakia opened 
their gates, and no place of strength remained to the 
Egyptians on the coast but Acre, before which the allied 
fleets appeared on the 26th October. ^ 

This far-famed fortress was at this time garrisoned by 
4500 of Ibrahim’s best troops, besides 800 cavalry, and 
its successful resistance to Napoleon had led to a very 
general opinion that it was impregnable. A summons to 
capitulate having been disregarded, and 3000 marines 
and Turkish troops embarked on board the squadron, 
the whole was arranged in two divisions by Admiral 
Stopford, who had the chief command. The attack 
was directed against the west lines and south face of the 
works. The former were assailed by the Princess Char- 
lotte, Powerful, Bellerophon, Bevenge, Thunder, and 
Pique, under the immediate command of Admiral Napier, 
with the Phoenix steamer ; the latter by the Edinburgh, 
Benbow, Castor, Carysfort, Talbot, Wasp, and Hazard. 
The steamers Gorgon, Vesuvius, and Strom boli took a 
position a little in the rear, and fired shells with great 
rapidity and precision into the fortress. Admiral Sir R. 
Stopford took the lead, and commenced the attack in the 
Phoenix steamer, though his flag still remained flying on 
board the Princess Charlotte. Admiral Napier, his 
worthy colleague, led the way to the northward in the 
Powerful. The Turkish ship of the line and frigates, 
with the Austrian vessels, stood towards the south. The 
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fire commenced at two p. m., and immediately became chap. 
extremely warm on both sides. The line-of-battle ships 
poured in broadside after broadside point-blank against 
the batteries with extraordinary rapidity and precision, 
while the air above was streaked with bombs from the 
mortar-vessels, which fell almost without exception in 
the bastions and on the ramparts. Meanwhile the 
Egyptians were not idle : well did they sustain, in that 
trying hour, the ancient fame of the Crescent. But it 
was all in vain ; the superiority of European arms and 
skill was now decisively exhibited. Though they stood 
manfully to their guns despite the iron tempest which 
incessantly battered the parapets and came in at the 
embrasures, yet their shot, ill directed, did little execu- 
tion on the fleet, while the ramparts were rapidly 
crumbling and soon began to yawn under the admirable 
direction and tremendous weight of metal of the English 
broadsides. At length, at a quarter past four, a shell 
from the Gorgon penetrated the principal magazine, 
which immediately blew up with an explosion so tre- 
mendous that all firing on both sides ceased for some 
minutes. First a stream of light shot straight up to a 
great height in the air, then a vast volume of dark smoke, 
as from an eruption of Vesuvius, rose to the height of 
some thousand feet, with a roar which drowned even the 
thunder of the artillery ; next, after the lapse of half a 
minute, the rattle of the falling fragments on the roofs, 
bastions, and in the water, made even the bravest thrill 
with horror. Further resistance was now impossible ; 
the ammunition of the fortress was nearly all destroyed ; 

1 700 men of the troops had been killed or wounded by 
the explosion ; and such was the consternation of the 
garrison, that as soon as it was dark, part evacuated the 
town, which was taken possession of at three on the fol- 647. 
lowing morning by the boats from the British squadron.^ 

The capture of Acre w'as one of the greatest blows, 
and attended by the greatest results, ever struck by any 
VOL. V. 2 N 
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CHAP, nation. The immediate trophies of the victory were 
great, but they were as nothing compared to its ultimate 
results. On the walls were found 121 guns and 20 mor- 
MaCTitudo tars mounted, besides 42 not mounted, and in the store 
97 brass field-pieces, and the like number of mortars, 
itsresnits. j^gg Egyptians was 2300 killed and wounded, 

and 3000 prisoners were taken. But in its final conse- 
quences it was far more important, and, in truth, decisive 
of the fate of the campaign. The garrisons of CaiflPa and 
Jaffa immediately evacuated these places, and endeavoured 
to escape into Egypt, but being beset by the insurgents, they 
were driven back to Acre, where they were all made pri- 
soners. The Syrian tribes declared in favour of the Sultan ; 
the garrison and inhabitants of Jerusalem sent in their 
adhesion ; and the forces of Ibrahim Pacha, which in the 
beginning of September had been 75,000, were reduced to 
20,000, concentrated in the plain of Balbek, cut off from 
Egypt, surrounded by enemies, and without any resources 
to carry on the war. These immense successes had been 
gained with surprisingly little loss; for the allied casualties 
in the bombardment of Acre had been only fourteen 
English and four Turks killed, and forty-two wounded ! 
1 Ann. Reg. A loss altogether trifling compared to the magnitude of the 
success gained, and proving that the Egyptian engineers 
fbrf'l dmp gunners had been little skilled in their duties, for the 
fsio-^ibid different resistance when, 

547,^8. ‘ fourteen years after, they came to face the batteries of 
Sebastopol. ^ 

These decisive successes on the part of the English 
Submission squadroH, and, above all, the capture of Acre, the key to 
AH to the the whole line of communication between Egypt and 
A™e8.‘*^^'‘“ Syria, rendered further resistance on the part of the 
Dec. 1840. Pacija impossible. The English Cabinet, on its side, was 
not less solicitous to come to an accommodation, and avert 
hostilities, for which it was wholly unprepared, and with 
which, when they felt their burden, it was certain the 
nation would be in the highest degree dissatisfied. With 
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these dispositions on both sides, and the certainty that chap. 

France had withdrawn from any active support of Mehe- 1 

met Ali, it was not difficult to come to an accommoda- 
tion. Admiral Napier, on the part of the allied Powers, 
reiterated, when oflF Alexandria, the offer, that if the 
Pacha would agree to restore the fleet, and withdraw 
his troops from Syria and Candia, they would use their 
best endeavours to secure for him and his descendants 
the pachalic of Egypt in hereditary right. To these 
terms the Pacha, with the allied fleet ready to bombard 
Alexandria, at length agreed ; and he announeed to 
Admiral Stopford, the British commander-in-chief, the 
despatch of orders for the entire evacuation of Syria 
and Candia, and the restitution of the Turkish squa- 
dron.'®^ The Eastern Question was therefore resolved, 
by the acceptance of Mchemet Ali, without reserve, 
of the whole terms of the allied Powers. The stipu- 
lated evacuations took place, and before the middle of 
February the Turkish squadron was restored, and the 
Egyptian troops at all points had returned to the 
banks of the Nile. There was some difficulty, in the 
first instance, in getting the Sultan to depart from the i Protocou 
sentence of confiscation pronounced against the pacha Math’s™’’ 
of his Egyptian pachalic ; but at length, by the strenu- 
ous efforts of the whole allied Powers, and especially of 514,516; ’ 
England, this too was effected, and the pacification of 31s. 
the East was complete.^ 

There remained only the conclusion of a final treaty 

* Toujours dispose k faire le sacrifice de tout ce que je poss^de, et de ma 
vie m^me, pour me concilier les bonnes grkcea de sa Hautesse, et reconnoiS' 
sant de ce que, par rinterveution des Puissances alli6e8, la favour de mou Souve- 
rain m’ost rendue, j’ai pris des dispositions pour que la flotte Ottomane soit 
remise h telle personne et de telle mani^re qu’il plaira a sa Hautesse d’ordon- 
ner. Les troupes qui se trouvent en Candie, en Arabie, et dans les Villes 
Saintes, sont prdtes k se retirer, et I’^vacuation en aura lieu sans ddlai. Quant 
k la Syrie et au district d’ Adana, j’ai appris par une lettre de Ibrahim Pacha 
qu’il avait dd quitter Damas le 3 ou 4 Chewal (D§cembre), avec toute I’arm^e, 
pour rentrer en Egypte. La Syne est par consequent evacuee en totality, et 
par-l4 mon acte d’ob^issance accompli.’ —Mehemet Ali d l’Amiral Stopford, 

Dec. 10, 1840 ; Capefigue, x 814, 315. 
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eHAP. for the settlement of the East. With equal judgment 
and delicacy, the initiative in proposing terms for this 
purpose was left to France, and M. Guizot, on the 
Terms "of part of that power, made the following proposals : 
^m^ro- 1. That the straits of the Bosphorus and Dardan- 
dies should be closed against ships of war of all na- 
turAUms^ tions, without distinction. 2. That the pachalic of 
Egypt, in hereditary right, should be secured to Meheraet 
Ali and his descendants. 3. That guarantees should be 
given for ameliorating the condition of the Christian in- 
habitants of Syria. There was nothing in these pro- 
posals which could give rise to any division ; the allied 
Powers themselves might have proposed similar terms. 
They were accordingly at once accepted. Two firmans 
Feb. 13 . were issued by the Sultan, confirming Mehemet Ali in 
his pachalic of Egypt in hereditary right, and in that of 
Nubia, Darfour, Sennaar, and Kordofan in liferent, on con- 
dition of his remaining the vassal of the Porte, and placing 
his fleets and armies in certain defined proportions at the 
Sultan’s disposal when required. One-fburth of the clear 
revenue of Egypt was to be paid to the Porte in name of 
tribute, and the ordinary forces to be maintained in the 
country were limited to eighteen thousand men ; the whole 
of which, when required, were to be at the disposal of 
Feb. 18 . the Turks. This done, the fleet set sail from Alexandria, 
and on the 16th March resumed its place in the Golden 
March 16 . Hom. It coiisistcd of nine ships of the line, eleven 
•Ann Hist und four brigs, which were inspected with great 

sir'a'n/’ by the Sultan, who beheld with 

^’(Dot. transport, as the revi'ard of his concessions, the fleet, the 
x.lu.’S*?! sole bulwark of Turkey against Russia, long captive in 
isTi.tlf; the hands of his enemies, again moored under the walls 
of Constantinople.^ 

A convention, which became of great importance in 
after times, was signed by the whole allied Powers, and 
France, which now resumed its place in the European 
family, defining the rights of Turkey and foreign nations 
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in the navigation of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. By xxku 
this convention it was stipulated, — “ 1. That the straits — ^ — 1 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, in conformity with 
the ancient usage of the Ottoman Empire, shall remain 
permanently closed against all foreign vessels of war, as whoieEum- 
long as the Ottoman Porte shall enjoy peace. 2. The 
Sultan declares, on his side, that he is firmly resolved to tlonT/tf* 
maintain immovably the ancient rule of the empire, in 
virtue of which, it is forbidden to vessels of war of all 
nations to enter the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus, and in 
virtue of which these straits remain for ever closed, as 
long as the Ottoman Porte shall be at peace. 3. His 
majesty the Emperor of Austria, and their majesties the 
King of the French, the Queen of Great Britain, the 
King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, on their 
part engage to respect that resolution of the Sultan, and 
to act in conformity with the principle there expressed. 

4. The ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire being thus 
established and recognised, the Sultan reserves to himself 
the right to grant firmans of passage to small vessels of 
war, which, in conformity with usage, are employed in 
the service of ambassadors of friendly powers. 5. The,.j,^^^^^ 
Sultan reserves to himself the right to notify the terms 
of this treaty to all the Powers with which he is on terms *. 319, 3^6. 
of amity, and to invito their accession to it.” ^ 

Such were the terms of this celebrated treaty, which 
has ever since, till the breaking out of the great war of Universal 
1854, regulated the aflTairs of the East, and which put a treaty in* 
final period to the undue ascendancy which Mehemet t”[“‘ 

Ali had acquired by his powerful intervention in the war 
of Greece, and victorious career in that of Syria and Asia 
Minor. As peace had been concluded on the terms 
dictated by the allied Powers, and in consequence of the 
victories of the British fleet, which alone had been en- 
gaged in hostilities, the utmost satisfaction was spread 
throughout the British empire. The glorious triumphs 
which had immortalised the conclusion of the late war 
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CHAP, seemed to be renewed : men beheld with ioy that a peace 

1 of twenty-five years’ duration had neither lessened the 

energies or weakened the courage of our troops by sea 
and land ; and that Great Britain, victorious in every 
quarter of the globe, was enabled to take the same lead 
in European diplomacy which she had done when the 
British standards waved in triumph over the walls of 
Paris. Nor did it lessen the general exultation that the 
theatre of the greatest triumph of this glorious period 
had witnessed a signal defeat of the French arms ; that 


Stopford had conquered where Napoleon had failed ; and 
* Ann.^Beg. that Acrc, the scene of the chivalrous exploits of Richard 
284’. ’ Cceur-de-Lion, again saw the standards of St George 

conquering and to conquer. ^ 


These feelings were natural and excusable ; and un- 
Thead'van- questionably the triumph of Acre shed as much lustre 
ou the British arms as the treaties of 15th July 


renuhan* 1840, and 13th March 1841, did on the talents and 


influence of her diplomatists. Yet were the successes 
of this memorable period in a great degree decep- 
tive ; the advantages gained were more apparent than 
real — the seeds of greater jealousies were sown — the 
foundation of a more terrible struggle laid than that 
which had just been appeased. The alliance was con- 
cluded, and the chances of war were hazarded, in order to 


counteract the growing influence of France on the banks 
of the Nile, and obviate the dangers of the Ottoman 
Empire on those of the Bosphorus. And unquestionably 
one set of dangers was obviated by its successful issue, 
for the authority of the Sultan over Egypt was re-esta- 
blished, and the imminent risk the Ottoman Empire ran 
after the battle of Konieh removed. But is that the 


greatest danger which Turkey really ran 1 is it from the 
South or the North that its independence is most 
seriously menaced ? Has it nothing to fear from the 
northern colossus, to whom, by this treaty, the Euxine 
became an inland inaccessible lake 1 Undertaken to 
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rescue Constantinople from the perilous exclusive guar- chap. 
dianship of Russia, the war left the Sultan t^te-^-tete with 
the Czar in the Black Sea ; intended to secure British in- 
flueuce in the Isthmus of Suez, the high-road to India, 
it left the Pacha bound by strong ties both of inte- 
rest and gratitude to the French Government ! * The 
terrible war of 1854, intended to open the Euxine to 
foreign vessels, and terminate the fatal supremacy of 
Russia in its waters, was the direct consequence of the 
treaty of 1841, purchased by the victories of Beyrout 
and Acre ! 

These consequences, however, are not to be ascribed so 
much as a fault to tlie British Government in 1841, as to The refusal 
the infatuation of counsels or prostration of national totheTmka 
strength which led to its refusing succour to the Ottoman fata*** 
Government when the Sultan applied for it in the last 
extremity after the battle of Kouieh in 1833. In 1840 
the crisis was imminent — Turkey could be rescued from 
destruction only by the forcible interposition and close 
union of the allied Powers, and Lord Palmerston 

* Je rcmercic la France de n’avoir pas signd le traits do Londres, e’est 
uno consolation et uue force pour moi. Jc suis profouddment touch6 du 
service qu’ello m’a rendu en faisant valoir mes droits, et je ne Toublierai 
jamais S’ll lui convenait aujourd’hui de s’opposer aux projets des Puissances, 
je serais fier de combattro d ses cOtes , je mettrais ^ ses ordres ma flotte, mon 
arm 6c, et nioa fils. Si elle ne le fait pas, jc comprends sa reserve. Nos 
positions ne sent pas los memes ; nos mouveniens doivent peut-6tre rester 
inddpendans. Quo la France agisse comme elle I’entendra; pour moi, je 
garderai toute ma liber te d’action. On a fait contre moi un trait6 inique et 
violent • je n’attaquerai pas ceux qui Tout signe ; je serai patient et mod^rd ; 
raais je verserai la dernibre goutte de mon sang, pour conserver I’empire que 
j’ai fonde. Si les Puissances se bornent h. bloquer les cotes de PEgypte et de la 
Syrie, j’ai les moyens d’attendre, et j’attendrai sans tirer Pepde ; maia que Ton 
attaque Saint Jean d’Acre ou Alexandrie, que Ton chercho h allumer Vinsur- 
rection du Liban, et surdo-cliamp je donnerai I’ordre k mon fils de passer le 
Taurus. On vent faire une Venddo en Syrie, sur les derridres de mon armde ; 
j’en ferai une dans I’Asie Miueuro, oil ddj^ les populations se levent d ma voix. 

Je suis le reprdsentant de Tlsmalismo ; je proclamerai la guerre sainte, et tout 
bon Musulman viendra se ranger derriere moi. On croit m’effrayer par une 
coalition des quatre Puissances ; je saurai bien,la dissoudre en marchant sur Con- 
stantinople. J’allumerai un tel incendie que PEurope aura bien assez de ses 
propres affaires, et PEmpire Ottoman sera sauve. Quoi qu’il arrive, j’aurai fait 
mon devoir : jemesoumetsd lavolontd de Dieu.” — M ehemet An dM. Walewski, 

Aug. 15, 1840 ; Capefigue, Dix Ans de Louis PhUij^pCf x. 227, 228, note. 
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chap , evinced his vigoiu* and address in the manner in which 

1 he reunited them to England for the attainment of that 

• important object. But it was otherwise when succour 
was refused to the Sultan bj the British Government 
eight jears before. That was, perhaps, the most fatal 
and inexplicable omission ever made by the Cabinet of 
Great Britain. The much wished-for opportunity had 
arrived. Turkey, in the agonies of dissolution at the 
hands of its rebellious vassal, had flown to England for 
protection ; a few sail of the line would have placed the 
capital in safety, and the prestige of Muscovite supremacy 
would have been at once destroyed by the most important 
of its protected States having voluntarily placed itself 
under the aegis of another and a rival power. Instead of 
this, vdiat did England do? She refused succour; threw 
the Ottomans into the arms of Russia, who extorted, as 
the price of her protection, the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 
which converted the Euxine into a Russian lake ; and left 
tlie forts of the Bosphorus vis-d-vis to tlie bastions of 
Sebastopol, with a few sail of the line, ill-manned, to 
combat eighteen linc-of-battle ships, the skill of whose 
gunners England afterwards so fatally experienced on the 
ramparts of the MalakoflT and the Redan! Thus are 
nations led to destruction by the want of foresight in the 
national councils. 

But this want of foresight, especially in relation to 
wwcharose foreign affairs, was of a very recent origin in the British 
Siin Bill councils. Mr Pitt, in 1789, had put a bridle in the 
traction of mouth of the Czar, and in conjunction with Prussia 
reLyT arrested the march of the united Muscovite and Austrian 
armies when on the high-road to Constantinople. But 
the England of 1789 was not the England of 183:i. 
The Reform Bill had banished foresight from the na- 
tional councils, preparation from the national armaments. 
So vehement had the passion for economy become in 
consequence of the ascendancy of the class of shop- 
keepers in the constituency, and the straitened state of 
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the finances from the contraction of the currency, that chap. 

' XXXII. 

the House of Commons was unable to furnish supplies to 1 

Government adequate to upholding the national influence 
in the affairs of the world. Thence the loss of the long- 
desired opportunity of supplanting Russia at Constanti- 
nople in 183.3. The British Government openly avowed, 
when applied to by the Turkish for succour, that they 
had neither ships nor men to send. The whole subse- 
quent difficulties of the Eastern Question, and the dread- 
ful and costly war which afterwards became necessary to 
repair the consequences of this omission, arose from that 
inconsiderate and ill-timed reduction of the national 
armaments, which rendered it impossible to take advan- 
tage of this golden opportunity. 

The high position which the English occupied in the 
world, in consequence of the victories of Beyrout and Dangers of 
Acre, and the peace which followed them, must not ren- 
der us blind to the magnitude of the dangers which the mania'for 
country incurred in entering upon that hazardous conflict. 

The whole regular forces of Great Britain at that time 
were under 100,000 men, of whom three-fourths were 
absorbed in Ireland and the colonies. Not more than 
25,000 men and 40 guns could have been collected to 
defend the coasts of the Channel from the invasion of a 
power which had 300,000 men and 300 pieces of cannon 
at its disposal. Even in tlie nav'y, the right arm of Eng- 
land’s strength, we had become, from blind reduction, 
inferior to our ancient rivals. France had fifteen ships 
of the line in the Mediterranean when the conflict was 
imminent in 1841, and England only nine. The whole 
line-of-battle ships in commission in that year were only 
16, instead of 100, which during the war were constantly 
at sea. Sir Charles Adam, a Lord of the Admiralty, had 
said in his place in Parliament two years before, that it 
was a mistake to say England was w’holly defenceless, for 
she had three ships of the line and three frigates to guard 
the coasts of the Channel — being just half the force pos- 
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sessed by Denmark M'hen assailed by Great Britain in 
1807! Yet, with all this deplorable prostration of 
strength, the Government of England held its head as 
high, and assumed as dictatorial a tone in foreign diplo- 
macy, as when she possessed 200 ships of the line, and 
1000 vessels of war bore the royal flag! Great Bri- 
tain escaped the enormous peril of this inconsistent line 
of conduct at this period, not from the wisdom of her 
own councils, but the strength of her allies ; war was 
averted, not because she was irresistible in the Medi- 
terranean, but because the German Confederacy had 
300,000 men ready to appear on the Rhine. But she 
was not equally fortunate on every other occasion ; and 
the sequel of this History will show what lamentable 
consequences it induced, and what tears of blood her 
people shed for a conduct which M^as now pursued amidst 
the loud applause of the unthinking multitude, invested 
by existing institutions with the irresponsible government 
of the country. England never incurred such danger as 
she did at this period, from the senseless combination of 
arrogance of conduct with impotence in preparation ; and 
it is no exaggeration, but the simple historical truth, to 
assert that she M'as brought nearer to ruin within ten 
years by the consequences of the Reform Bill than she 
had been either by the ambition of Louis XIV. or the 
genius of Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

FRANCE FROM THE SOCfAL ESTABLISHMENT OF LOUIS PHI- 
LIPPE’S GOVERNMENT IN 1834, TO THE FALL OF COUNT 

mold’s ADMINISTRATION IN THE END OF 1837. 

From the overthrow of the throne of Charles X., in chap. 
July 1830, to the result of the elections in October 1834, — ^ ^ 
France had been in a continual state of turmoil and dis- 
quietude. The anarchical faction, by whose temporary 
union with the bourgeoisie that revolution had been effect- the Repub- 
ed, but who, by the establishment of a regular govern- *i 83 o. 
ment, had been, as they conceived, cheated out of its 
fruits, had been indefatigable in their efforts to overturn 
the monarchy of their own creation ; but all these en- 
deavours had been in vain. The Government of Louis 
Philippe had succeeded, in the first moments of popular 
triumph, in obtaining a vast increase to the army, the 
affections of which had been cultivated with the most 
sedulous care ; and by its aid, and the support of the 
bourgeoisie, now thoroughly awakened to a sense of its 
danger, they had succeeded in repelling all the attacks 
made against them. The suppression of the insurrection in 
Lyons had dispelled the dreams of the St Sirnonians and 
Socialists in the manufacturing towns ; the defeat of the re- 
volts at the Cloister of St M^ri and the Rue Transnonain 
had dashed to the earth the hopes of the Republicans in 
the capital. The Royalists in the west had been equally 
unsuccessful ; and the failure of the risings at Marseilles 
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CHAP, and in La Vendee, even when animated by the presence 

I of a heroic princess, had left them no hope, for a long 

period, of reinstating their affairs by force of arms. All 
the discontented parties were worn out and discouraged 
by these repeated failures ; and men now found to their 
cost that there is no government so powerful as that 
which immediately succeeds a successful revolution, and 
no prostration of the public liberties so complete as that 
which follows the triumph of an insurrection commenced 
in their name. 

2 The elections of June 1834, as already mentioned. 
Opening of Carried on amidst the terror produced by the recent Re- 
publican outbreak, so cruelly repressed by the slaughter 
in the Rue Transnonain, had given the Government so 
decided a majority in the Cliambers as to leave the dis- 
contented no longer any hope of being able to disturb it. 
In his opening speech on 31st July to the Chambers, the 
King said, with truth : “ Wherever criminal enterprises 
have induced a deplorable strife, the national cause has 
triumphed ; the National Guard and the army, whose 
noble devotedness you will appreciate as well as myself, 
have repressed disorder with as much energy as fidelity ; 
and the peaceable execution of the law's passed in the last 
session has proved the weakness of the anarchists, and 
restored confidence to the nation.” The first vote of the 
Chamber, on the trial of strength for the election of 
its President, seemed, as already mentioned, to justify 
this confident tone : for the Ministerial candidate, M. 
Dupin, had 247 votes ; the Opposition, M. Lafitte, 33 ; 
the Royalist, M. Royer-Collard, 24 ; M. Bignon, the 
L'v".” 26 o'*^ Napoleonist, 4 ; and M, Odillon Barrot, the representa- 
269; L. tive of the Extreme Gauche, only 3. The ministerial 
523, 631. triumph was complete, and nothing remained for Gov- 
ernraent but to make a good use of its victory.^ 

Napoleon had show'n that he knew how to make use 
of such a situation, when, after the battle of Marengo, he 
said, in answer to those who were speculating on the causes 


ber, and 
^reat ma- 
jority for 
Ministers. 
July 31. 
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of his success, “ Ererjthing has succeeded with me, be- chap. 
cause I was for all the world a living amnesty.” Napo- 
leon was right : but it belongs only to the noble-minded 
to carry out these noble words ; and it is not to be for- Ministerial 
gotten that, even in his case, no less than an hundred and M ar^al 
thirty of the most dangerous Jacobins had been trans- 
ported en masse, on pretence of their accession to the in- 
fernal-machine conspiracy, without any trial, by a mea- 
sure, as he called it, of the “ haute police.” No punish- 
ments had yet been inflicted for the late serious insurrec- 
tions ; and the King thought, with reason, that justice 
must be satisfied before the voice of mercy is heard. In 
addition to this, there were less creditable reasons which 
led to the amnesty at that period being refused. The 
little, and indeed all ordinary men, are devoured by little 
jealousies, personal irritation, and ignoble tliirst for ven- 
geance. These difficulties ere long appeared in the Cabi- 
net itself. The question of a general amnesty was brought 
forward in the Chamber, and, from the numbers on all 
sides interested in it, excited the warmest interest. Minis- 
ters, however, were divided upon the subject, and not less 
upon the reduction of the army, which was loudly de- 
manded by the Chamber, and as strongly opposed by the 
veteran general. This led to a change. Marshal Soult, 
whose age and infirmities rendered him little qualified 
to sustain the labours of office, resigned his situation as 
Prime Minister on the 18th July, and was succeeded by 
Marshal Gerard, who made it his principal object, by re- 
peated and earnest declarations of a determination to , . 

^ 1 1 ^ Ann. Hist. 

economise, to allay the terrors of the large body in ca’ 

Chamber, which was, with reason, alarmed at the enor- viii.’i7r^9. 
mous expenditure of Government.^* 

* The immediate cause of Marshal Soult’s resignation was a division in the 
Cabinet, in which he was in the minority, whether the governor of Algiers 
should be a civilian or military character. The Doctrinaires contended for the 
former, the Marshal far the latter ; and the King agreed with the first, and sent 
the Duke of Rovigo, upon which Soult resigned. This, however, was rather 
the pretext than the real ground of his retirement The true reason was his 
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CHAP. “ Vainly,” said M. Dupin, from the President’s chair, 

1 “ has the Chamber proclaimed, in three successive ad- 

dresses, that it is indispensable to bring down the expenses 
Declaration to a Icvcl with the revcnuc, and to labour incessantly to 
Min‘ietors*n restrain Ministers within the limits of the budget. The 
ecXmy! Contrary has constantly come about : the expenses have in- 
variably exceeded the receipts, and the limits even of the 
vote of credit have been frequently outstepped. Y et the 

Chamber of Deputies enjoys the initiative in Franco ; it 
fixes by allocation to each department the burdens which 
are to weigh upon the country. It should no longer 
tolerate the system of forcing money from the treasury, 
by coming, after it is over, to pay expenses which, despite 
itself, have been incurred.” These bold words were hailed 
with rapture by the Opposition, who considered them as 
a declaration of war by the President of the Chamber 
against the Ministry ; but they were ere long re-echoed 
by the Prime Minister himself. “ The same desire of 
economy,” said Marshal Gerard, “ which animates the 
Chambers directs also the Government ; it is for it a ques- 
tion of honour and interest. The first rule which I have 
laid down for all the departments of government is to 
abstain from all votes of credit, and even, if possible, to 
S’xvr' expenditure within the sum voted.” These 

271,287. words diffused general satisfaction, and materially added 
to the popularity of the new Minister.^ 

But it was not so easy to get over the question of an 
amnesty as over that of economy, for there was justice to 

decided opinion that, in the disturbed state of France within, and its threaten- 
ing relations without, no reduction of the army could be effected with safety — 
a point upon which it was well known the majority of the Chambers was on 
the other side. The force of the French army at the period when he resigned 


was as follows : — 



Infantry, 

. 

206,100 

Cavalry, .... 

. 

49,000 

Artilleiy and Engineers, . 

. 

28,800 

Gendarmerie, . 

• 

28,500 

Total, 

. 

312,100 


— Capepique, Dix Ansde Louis Philippey viiL 18, 19, note. 
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be satisfied, animosities to be satiated with vengeance, and chap. 

terrors to be allayed by severity. Marshal Gerard, \rith 1 

the feeling of a brave soldier, openly inclined to the 
humane side : forget and forgive was inscribed on his change of 
banner. He supported that opinion with the utmost 
vigour in the Council ; and the same view was warmly octaC 
espoused by the Liberal press, which was naturally anx- 
ious to obtain a screen for their political coadjutors. 

But the King and the majority of the Council regarding 
such a step as an indirect censure on the measures of 
severity which had been adopted, and perilous, before 
terror had been struck into the disaffected of all parties, 
were equally decided on the other side ; and the conse- 
quence was, that the Marshal resigned his situations both 
as Prime Minister and Minister at War. The King 
conferred the latter office, which could not be a day va- 
cant, on Admiral dc Bigny, who was transferred there 
from the Foreign Affairs ; and he intrusted Count Mold 
with the arduous task of forming a Ministry. This 
proved, however, a more difficult task than had been an- 
ticipated ; and for some weeks there was a sort of inter- 
regnum, with no Prime Minister at all. Albeit the King 
of the Barricades, Louis Philippe was not yet broken in 
to the constitutional maxim, “ Le Roi regne, et ne gou- 
verne pas,” and no small difficulty was experienced in 
reconciling his inclinations with the views of the majority of 
the Council. At length the difficulties were overcome, and 
the Moniteur of 10th Nov. announced the new Ministry 
as follows : The resignations of MM. de Rigny, Thiers, 

Guizot, Duchatel, and Hermann, embracing the whole 
strength of the Doctrinaire party, were accepted, and the 
following gentlemen were appointed to the vacant port- 
folios the Duke of Bassano was named President of 
the Council and Minister of the Interior; M. Bresson, ^Ann- 
then ambassador at Berlin, of Foreign Affairs; General 290, 2S2; 
Bernard, of War ; M. Charles Dupin, of the Marine and sofsi?"' 
the Colonies ; M. Teste, Minister of Commerce ; M. 
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CHAP. Passy, of Finance. Of the whole former Cabinet, M. 
1 Persi, the Minister of Justice, alone retained his port- 

1834. fQ^jQ 

g As the new Cabinet was almost destitute of talent, 
Fall of the and nearly all the intellectual strength would, it was 
try, and re- foreseen, be ranged on the side of Opposition, Govern- 
iKHne! “CJ>t was very desirous to obtain for itself the support of a 
majority of the Chamber. It was accordingly convoked 
for the 1st December, instead of the 29th, to which it 
stood adjourned. Before that time arrived, however, the 
fate of the new Ministry was sealed. They were unable 
to withstand the storm of ridicule with which they were 
assailed ; they did not enjoy the confidence of the King; 
and being conscious of their own incapacity for the con- 
duct of affairs, they voluntarily resigned, after holding 
office only eight days, and the former Ministry was re- 
stored, and officially announced in the Moniteur of the 
Nov. 19. 19th. The only new Ministers were. Marshal Mortier, 

who succeeded Gerard as Prime Minister and Minister 
at War, and Admiral Duperre, who became Minister of 
Marine. Thus terminated this long ministerial crisis ; 
Nol‘’”i9*'”^’ niiiids of men were not made up on the stability 

1834; Ann. of the ncw Government, and great anxiety was felt in all 
292, 294. ' quarters for the vote of the Chamber which might de- 
cide its fate.^ 

^ The prospects of the new Ministry were considerably 
Fiouri'shing improvcd by the favourable accounts which were received 

strcifto of ^ 

gi'ers. in the latter part of this year from the colony of Algiers. 
The crisis in that important settlement seemed to be 
passed, and every successive post brought more favour- 
able accounts of its rapid progress in population, re- 
sources, and industry. In the town of Algiers itself, the 
streets were widened, cleaned, and adorned with build- 
ings in the European style, whose handsome fronts 
bespoke the increasing opulence of their inhabitants, as 
well as the active spirit and enlarged resources of the 
Government. Industry and commerce were rapidly 
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augmenting, and the roads made by the soldiers into chap. 
the interior did as much in opening a vent for the pro- 
duce of the country, as it added to the security of the ****• 
industry ■which produced it, by the facility they afforded 
of military transit. Extensive districts were drained and 
brought under the plough which from time immemorial 
had been pestilential marshes ; the whole agricultural 
productions of Europe, and especially wheat, flourished 
in abundance ; and in addition to that, the productions 
of the tropics, sugar, cotton, indigo, and cochineal, were 
successfully introduced. When it was known in Algeria 
that it had been determined by Government at home to 
retain the colony, universal satisfaction was diffused ; 
the works, botli public and private, were prosecuted with 
redoubled activity, and the province promised again to 
become like what it had so long been in ancient times, the 
granary of the Roman Empire. Hostilities in the pro- 
vince of Bona still continued on the frontier with the 
Bey of Constantina, a powerful chief in the interior ; 
but although success was in some degree varied, it on the 
whole inclined to the side of the French ; and at length oct. lo. 
the Bedouins, GOOO strong, were defeated in a decisive ’ Ann. Hist, 
encounter, which for a time suspended their predatory ase.’ ” 
incursions.^ 

Great was the anxiety felt on all sides for the first ^ 
trial of strength between the parties ; for the division Firstdebate 
on the choice of the President on this occasion had dre^s.* 
afforded no real test of their relative proportions, as 
M. Dupin had been elected by a combination of the 
Ministerial and Centre parties, — not by the former taken 
singly. It was on an amendment proposed to the Ad- 
dress that the trial took place, and it gave rise to the 
most acrimonious discussion. The great point maintained 
by the Opposition was, the necessity of supporting the 
Chamber in its independent functions, independent of 
the influence or intrigues of the Court. “ Gentlemen,” 
said they, “ when everything reels around us, amidst 

VOL. V. 2 0 
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CHAP, these sudden and unforeseen changes of power, when 

: everything totters to the ground, shaken by intrigue and 

ambition, it is for you to strengthen yourselves on the 
solid ground of principle and national dignity : be faith- 
ful to yourselves and to your noble independence, and 
you have nothing to fear. Heretofore you have de- 
nounced as a serious danger the perpetual instability of 
men and of measures, — an instability which has gone far 
to lessen the consideration of political power. Let this 
be a warning to you to preserve your own : never was it 
more necessary to the country, to the royalty which you 
, „ .. have sworn to defend, and to which we will always form 

mimr’ow^ rampart, and as a barrier against the malevolent pas- 
0, 1834 . ' sious which attack, and the recklessness which compro- 
mises it.” ^ 

^ Veiled under vague generalities, these and similar 
Answei of words Were a sufficient indication of the intentions of the 
Opposition to rear up tlie Chamber into a counterpoise 
to the Crown, and to force upon the latter a policy, 
especially in regard to the amnesty which so violently 
agitated the public mind, at variance with the settled 
determination of the Cabinet. M. Guizot accordingly 
endeavoured to drive them into some more tangible and 
distinct charges against the Government. “I will not,” 
said he in reply, “ discuss the terms of the Address : I do 
not understand that its principles are seriously contested. 
I will not provoke a debate upon nothing ; but I assert 
it as an incontestible fact, that it was this very un- 
certainty, now so much complained of, which, by ener- 
vating power, imposed upon us the necessity of retiring. 
We should have failed in all our duties towards the 
country and the Chamber if we had consented to bear 
any longer a responsibility when liberty of action was 
taken away. Our principles are still the same. From 
the moment when it shall be decided that the Chamber 
has no longer confidence in our administration, we shall 
resign : other men will succeed us. If they succeed, so 
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much the better ; the experiment will be complete ; it chap. 

will be known what is the intention of the Chamber. If 1 

it finds itself deceived, it will acknowledge its error by 
restoring power to those whom it has dispossessed. We 
bring no accusation against the Chamber, as has been , 
erroneously pretended ; we address ourselves to it frankly 
and seriously ; we only ask, ‘ Do you, or do you not, via. is, ?«. 
give your support to the Administration V” ^ 

It was sufficiently plain, from these words, that the 
resignation of the former Ministry had been owing to a Majority for 
deeper cause than appeared upon the surface, and that it th^ch^-" 
was more than cither the question of the amnesty or an 
economical reduction of the army which was really at 
issue. The King and the Chamber had come to be at 
variance upon a vital point of policy, and it was as yet 
undecided which was to obtain the mastery. M. Lauzet 
openly announced this, and hinted not obscurely to the 
alarming consequences which might follow a vote sub- 
stantially one of want of confidence in the Ministry. 

“ Doubtless,” said he, “ the Chamber is entitled to refuse 
its support to the Ministry ; doubtless it may even prefer 
an accusation against them, if it finds in the past con- 
duct of the members serious grounds for suspecting them 
for the future. This, however, is one of those desperate 
remedies which is reserved for situations where no other 
extrication of affairs is possible. When the signal of 
this is once given, it is as much as to say the royal pre- 
rogative has been pushed to the wall, and already the 
thunder of revolution is heard in the distance.” The 
decision of the Chamber, however, adjourned the danger , , Moniteur 
and terminated for the time the ministerial crisis ; the 
Address was supported by a majority of 77, the numbers vm. 77, 7«'. 
being 184 to 107.2 

But although the new Ministry had got a decided 
majority in the Chamber, they soon experienced an insu- 
perable difficulty in their Prime Minister. Marshal 
Mortier, a frank and loyal soldier, of high honour and 
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CHAP, unimpeachable character, was better qualified for the 

i contests of the field than the forum. His lofty stature, 

commanding air, and military frankness, which would 
Marshal havc Commanded such respect in the field of battle or in 
succeeded a ckamp clos, were of no avail in the Chamber of Peers, 
deBroghe* wherc a thorough knowledge of parties, ready elocution, 
MinUter! acquaintance with every subject which came on for 
Feb. 2J. discussion, were the only qualities which were of any im- 
portance. Of these he was entirely destitute ; indeed, 
he had so little the command of language that when 
called on to speak he could scarcely articulate a few 
words. He had accepted the onerous charge of Prime 
Minister on the express condition that he was to be per- 
mitted to resign when he desired it; and in the end of 
February, finding himself no longer equal to the task, and 
perceiving a divergence of opinion arising between M. 
Thiers and M. Guizot, the great supports of the Cabinet, he 
tendered his resignation, which was accepted. The King 
immediately sent for Marshal Soult, and pressed him to 
resume his place as Prime Minister ; but to this the 
Marshal had insuperable objections, unless under a pledge 
that the military establishment of the country should not 
be reduced, a condition to which it was well known the 
Chamber would not accede. Fatigued with the military 
and political labours of a long life, he siglied for repose, 
and had no inclination to exchange the peace and tran- 
quillity of his beautiful country retreat for the storms and 
contests of the capital. He resisted all the instances ot 
the King, therefore, and declined the appointment; and 
by his advice it was conferred on the Duke de Broglie, 
who, as one of themselves, was acceptable to the Doc- 
March 12. trinaires, and whose eloquence and abilities pointed him 
Mw-ch'V”’ qualified for the commanding situation.^ He 

j33®P- was appointed President of the Council and Minister for 
Biaichv Affairs ; the Count de Rigny, who formerly 

fitis. ’ held the latter situation, was appointed ad interim 
Minister at War, with a permanent seat in the Cabinet ; 
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but that situation was reserved in permanence for Mar- chap. 

shal Maison, then ambassador at St Petersburg, who : 

accepted the office. Shortly before, Prince Talleyrand, 
whose health had suffered severely from the climate of 
London, was relieved, at his earnest request, of that 
embassy, which was conferred on Count Pozzo di Borgo. 

This ministerial crisis, which had now lasted without 
intermission for six months, appears at first sight an 
explicable circumstance, considering the immense majority 
which the ministerial candidate had obtained at the elec- 
tion of the President of the Chamber, the usual trial of 
strength of parties in France. But a little consideration 
must show that it arose from that majority itself. The 
terror excited among all the holders of property in France, 
from the repeated insurrections and daring language of 
the anarchical faction, had become such that they had all 
united in returning a Chamber which might oppose it : 
thence the immense majority which supported M. Dupin 
as President. But when the victory was gained, and the 
terrorists put down, the usual divisions consequent on 
success at once appeared. Each of the sections of which 
the Government majority had been composed, strove to 
work out the victory for its own profit, and openly aspired 
to nominating the Ministry, and getting the whole patron- 
age of the State at its disposal. The Centre, or Tiers 
Parti, as it was called, whose junction with the Ministe- 
rialists had so materially swelled that majority, were par- 
ticularly loud in the assertion of their pretensions, and 
Marshal Gerard’s Ministry, whose motto was economy, 
had been its creature. But the King was equally in- 
flexible on the other side ; he was by no means broke 
into the favourite maxim of the Liberals, Le Roi regne 
et ne gouverne pas. On the contrary, he was more than 
ever determined to exercise his own judgment on the 
matter. A pamphlet of M. Rcederer’s, which inculcated 
the doctrine that the King should nominate his Ministers 
just as he did his domestic servants, was read aloud at the 
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Divergence 
of Thieis 
and Guizot 


Tuileries with the warmest applause, especially from the 
Princess Adelaide, whose ascendancy over her brother had 
been more than once evinced ; and from the divisions in 
the Chamber,' which arose from its being split into so 
many parties, each desirous to turn the crisis to its own 
profit, the King was encouraged to hope that, by persever- 
ing in his policy, it might in the end be crowned with 
success. The Monarchy was for the time firmly estab- 
lished, but the Ministry rested on a most insecure basis ; 
and, as in England after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
the Cabinet began to totter from the moment of its 
triumph.^ 

Albeit united at present in a cordial support of the 
Doctrinaire party, of which they constituted the strength, 
M. Thiers and M. Guizot were beginning at this time to 
exhibit symptoms of divergence, and it was the percep- 
tion of that which was one cause of Marshal Mortier’s 
retirement. It was not merely personal rivalry which 
occasioned this. They both aspired to be Prime Minis- 
ter ; but, independent of this, their principles and asso- 
ciations were essentially diflTerent. M. Thiers was essen- 
tially revolutionary, but it was revolution coerced and 
directed by the sabre of the Emperor. He had no asso- 
ciations with la veille France ; the ancient stock of the 
Bourbons was to him an abomination ; he felt through- 
out a cordial hatred at the regime of the Restoration ; 
and when Charles X. was overthrown, he only worked 
out his principles in contributing to its downfall. He 
was the friend of order, but it was order emanating from 
and supported by revolution, and crushing the opposite 
factions with the sword of despotism wielded by the 
hands of Republicans. M. Guizot in all these respects 
was essentially different. Deeply versed in the anti- 
quities, a perfect master of the history of France, he was 
strongly moved by the traditions and feelings of the 
ancient monarchy. Too philosophical in his ideas, and 
too well versed in present aflFairs not to see the immense 
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change which the Revolution of 1789, itself an elFect of chap. 

preceding causes, had produced in the social necessities of ! 

the State, he was the friend of freedom, but it was free- ***“• 
dom resting on the loyalty and traditions of the monarchy, 
rather than the usurpation of the Empire. He accepted 
the Revolution of July as a compromise between these 
contending principles — he served it, when once estab- 
lished, with cordiality and fidelity, — and he indulged in 
the sanguine hope that, like the English Revolution of^^ 

1688, it would become the opening of a long era ofi 28 .^‘ 
prosperity, freedom, and grandeur to France.^ 

The Duke de Broglie, who now assumed the arduous 
duties of Prime Minister, was different from either of cimracterof 

,t . . 1 r* 1 ‘i * i the Duke de 

these eminent men, and formed, as it were, an interme- srogiie. 
diatc link between them and the throne. Of high rank 
and polished manners, he had imbibed liberal ideas, and 
acquired the power of expressing them with eloquence from 
the conversation of Madame de Stael, whose daughter he 
had espoused. From the brilliant genius of the mother 
he had taken his principal views, both of present events 
and the future destinies of society. Like her, he had 
regarded the Restoration as an era of emancipation from 
the servile despotism of the Empire, and the only period 
in which real freedom, equally distant from courtly cor- 
ruption or democratic despotism, had existed in France. 

He was strongly opposed, however, as Madame de Stael 
would doubtless have been had she lived to see it, to the 
ordonnances of Polignac, and, like Guizot, accepted the 
throne of Louis Philippe as the only possible compromise 
between the opposite principles of despotism and revolu- 
tion. His abilities were not of the highest order, but 
they were of the most available description, and he had 
Jived so much in the society of the most superior men 
and women, that he had become impregnated with their 
ideas, and shone in conversation with a lustre not his 128 .^‘ ’ 

own.2 

The first difficulty with which the new Ministry had to 
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contend was that arising from the continued demand of 
the United States for a settlement of their long-standing 
claim for 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000), which, as 
already mentioned, had arisen out of their claims for 
injuries inflicted on the members of the Union by the 
Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon. It was impos- 
sible to deny the justice of the American demand, for it 
was founded on a treaty concluded in 1831, by General 
Horace Sebastian!, with the American Government, 
and was for the precise sum which he had agreed the 
French Government should pay as an indemnity. The 
King, accordingly, admitted its justice, and the Cabinet 
had long been solicitous that the treaty should be ratified 
and the debt discharged. It was not so easy a matter 
to get the Chamber to agree to this, burdened as the 
finances were with a very large military establishment 
and extravagant budget, little in harmony with their 
economical ideas. The ratification had been refused, 
accordingly, upon various pretensions, in the last session. 
Upon this the American President inserted in his address 
to Congress, in the beginning of the winter, a very severe, 
and even menacing, paragraph, regarding reprisals on 
French property.* When this message was known in 
France, it excited the most violent indignation ; and so 
vehement was the clamour that the French envoy was 
recalled from Washington, and his passports offered to 
the American Minister at Paris ; though, at the same 


* “ Since France, in violation of the engagements undertaken by its minis- 
ter, resident here, has so delayed its resolutions on the subject, that they 
cannot be communicated to this Congress, I propose that a law should be 
passed authorising reprisals on the property of JTrenchmen, if in the ensuing 
session a law is not passed for the payment of the debt. This is not done in 
the view of intimidation ; France is too well known to permit of such a thing 
being thought of ; but only to demonstrate the fixed determination of the 
Government of the United States to cause its rights to be respected. The* 
French Government, by doing what itself has recognised to be just, will spare 
the Government of the United States the necessity of taking their redress into 
their own hands, and save French properties from that confiscation which the 
American citizens have so long suffered without either reprisals or indemnity.” 
—Presidents Message^ Nov. 2, 1834 ; Ann. Hist. 1834, 672, 673. 
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time, a rote of the requisite amount was demanded from chap. 
the Chamber. There could be no doubt that the 
American Government, though right in the main ques- 
tion, were wrong in the way in wliich they proposed to 
make their demand effectual ; for this was to be done, 
not by hostilities against the State, but by seizing the 
property of individuals in their harbours, or on the high 
seas, till enough had been collected to discharge the debt. 

The French Government, accordingly, replied in a digni- 
fied, and yet conciliatory tone, to the President’s mes- 
sage, and by degrees more reasonable views began to be 
entertained on both sides.^^ The American Congress 
soothed the irritated feelings of the French, by declining 
to pass a law in terms of the President’s message ; and 
at length the French Cliamber, by a large majority (289 Hfjt’xvh"’ 
to 172), agreed to ratify the treaty and pay the money, 
upon the Government being satisfied that nothing inju- 378, 382; 
rious to the national honour had been intended by that i-S,’ iss! 
of the United States.^ 

A more serious difficulty awaited the Government in 
the trial of the persons confined for their accession to the Commence- 
great and combined insurrections in April 1834, who “eason 
were still in prison in various parts of France. It has cham™ 
been already mentioned, that by an ordonnance of the 
King, on 15th April 1834, the Chamber of Peers had 
been erected into a supreme court of justice for the trial 
of all these offenders ; but when the preparatory steps 
to the trials came to be taken, no small embarrass- 

* “ La Chambre,nous n’en doutons pas se reportera k ces hautes con8id6rations 
de Puissance commerciale, et de force maritime, qui ont toujours fait regarder 
notre alliance avec les Etats-Ums, comme une de ces regies inaltdrables de la 
politique nationale. En parlant amsi, nous ne voulons quo rendre hommage k 
des vent6s de tous les temps, les opposer k des impressions passag^res, et sur- 
tout declarer que la France n’impute ni au peuple ni au Gouvemement de 
TAmdrique les sentimens et les propositions que le Pr6sidentde8 Etats-Unisvient 
d’expnmer. Nous ne voulons voir dans son message au Congrds que Pacte 
peu r^fldchi d'un pouvoir isol^ et I’honneur national ne nous en commande 
par moins de persister dans la politique qui fut toujours celle du Gouverne- 
ment du Hoi, la politique de la loyautA” — Moniteur^ Jan. 16, 1835 ; and Ann. 

Hist., xviii. 81. 
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1 ceed. Out of several thousand persons in confinement, 

1835. gjj }j„n(Jred had been selected as fit for trial and worthy 
of punishment ; and in order to render the proceeding 
more impressive, and convey a stronger idea of the extent 
of the conspiracy, it was resolved to bring them all to 
trial at one time, and under one indictment. As no hall, 
however, could be found adequate to contain such a mul- 
titude of accused persons, and no human strength was 
adequate to mastering or recollecting the evidence against 
such a number, it was absolutely necessary very materi- 
reduce the number ; and at length a selection 
cUp flii' made of 164, deemed the most culpable, who were 
81 , b. brought from various parts of France to Paris, and 
indicted together before the Chamber of Peers.^ 

To any one who has been practically acquainted with 
Ruinous the conduct of criminal trials, it must at once appear 
this mode obvious that a more absurd and hazardous mode of pro- 
of proceed- gould not possibly have been adopted. To bring 

a vast number of prisoners to the bar at once, charged 
with accession in different degrees to the same conspiracy, 
is to confound those different degrees together, to incur 
the hazard to innocence of being included in the category 
of guilt, and to encourage audacity and provoke interrup- 
tion from the number of those who will encourage its 
excesses, or profit by the delays it will occasion. Tliis, 
accordingly, was exactly what happened. Two com- 
mittees of the Peers were appointed ; one to examine 
into the evidence, and prepare the indictment during the 
year which preceded the trial; the other to consider who 
should be discharged. No less than two thousand per- 
sons, against whom the evidence was not deemed suffi- 
cient, or who were not considered fit objects of trial, were 
liberated by their orders. A voluminous and very valu- 
able report on the origin and progress of the secret socie- 
ties was prepared by M. Girod de I’Ain, which contains 
a full and authentic account of their ramifications, pro- 
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ceedings, and designs.* The committees were composed chap, 
of men of tlie highest character in the magistracy, and — 
their proceedings were conducted with calmness, modera- 
tion, and the most scrupulous attention to the evidence 
against each individual. M. Pasquier, who held the 
onerous situation of President of the Chamber, conducted 
the proceedings with a calmness and impartiality which 
extorted the admiration even of the accused themselves. 

But no sooner did the proceedings commence, than aniKapp„rtde 
unparalleled scone of violence and disorder ensued, which 
protracted the trial to an extraordinary length, and would 
have rendered it interminable, were it not for a fortunate 
event, which enabled the most guilty to escape from the iv.3«3,3»7. 
hands of justice.^ 

The excitement produced among all classes of Liberals 
by this “ monster trial ” was immense, and exceeded any- Commence- 
thing before witnessed, even in that land of vehement and * 
passion and strong emotion. Scarce any of the Republi- 
cans but had a friend, a relation, implicated in its issue ; 
scarce a Liberal but sympathised from the bottom of his 
heart in the fate of bravo men, who had ventured their 
lives in the cause, as they deemed it, of national freedom. 
Immense crowds surrounded the court-house long before 


* “La Soci6t6 des Droits del’ Horame, dontle programme avoud est uno rd- 
volution politique et sociale, organise dons la capitale d abord, puis dans plu- 
sieurs grandes villes, unc armde en permanence pour marcher a son but par la 
rd volte. Nous I’avons vue pousser h, I’insurrection par les violentes imprdcations, 
spdciales sur la misdre du pauvre pour I’exciter contre Varistocratie nouveJle 
qui s’est reconstitute sous le nom de honrqeoisic ; organiser, puis etendro cos dd- 
plorables coalitions d’ouvriers, qui troublent si souvent notre Industrie ; per- 
suader ^ tous les ddsordres, s’efforcer de corrompre et de pervertir la sagesse du 
peuple par les plus ddtestables pamphlets, systdinatiscr la licence de la Pi esse, 
et prdparer ainsi Pexdcution des attentats qu’elle mddite. A Paris le comitd cen- 
tral demande et obtient de ses agens le contrdle de son armde, I’efFectif de ses 
forces, et s’assure de I’dffet produit par le poison de ses doctrines ; et lorsqu’il 
compte un assez grand nombre d’hommes prdts k marcher avec lui, il fait dis- 
tribuer par ses agens sectionnaires des munitions destindes k mitrailler notre 
garde nationale et notre fiddle armde. A Lyon la meme socidtd suit la 
mdme marche, mais avec un succds plus rapide, et que vient expliquer I’im- 
mense population ouvridre de la seconde ville de France : P Association 
Lyonnaise dtait directement sous la direction du comitd central Parisien ; 
elle a piis la part la plus directe et la plan active k I'insurrection qui pen- 
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the doors opened, and the moment they were so, every 
corner was filled, and the most breathless anxiety was 
depicted on every visage. It soon appeared, however, 
that the proceedings were to be indefinitely protracted, 
and that the system of defence was by availing themselves 
of every imaginable point, and insisting on it at great 
length, to render the trial endless. This system had well- 
nigh succeeded. The first point taken was the selection 
of counsel to defend the accused, and this led to such a 
contest as nearly caused the trial itself, involving as it 
did the lives of an hundred and sixty persons, to be forgot- 
ten. The King had issued an ordonnance on March 30, 
which allowed the accused to select their defenders from 
any bar in France ; and in default of their doing so, the 
president was to choose them from the bar of the Cour- 
Royal at Paris.* Nothing could be more liberal and just 
than this ordonnance ; it merely confined the conduct of 
the defence to the bar of France, premising that, if 
counsel were not chosen from some of the provincial bars, 
the president would assign the prisoners defenders from 
the bar of Paris.^ 

This equitable arrangement, however, was far from 
meeting the views of the prisoners, or their coadjutors at 


dant six jours livr€ cctte grande citd aux hori’eurs du pillage et de la guerre 
civile. A St, Etienne, Grenoble, Marbeille, Arbois, Chalons sur Sa6ne, partout 
oti les troubles dclatent, nous avons vu la Soci6t6 des Droits de THomme 
pr^parant et realisant cos attentats, sous les inspirations et I’iiifluence du 
comite central. Partout, les journaux de cette Boci6t6 sonnent le toesm d’alarme 
et appellent les soctionnaires au combat; d Lyon, La Glaneuse, U Echo de la 
Fabrique; k Marseille, Le Peuple Souverain; dans le Jura, Le Patriote Franc 
Comtois ; k Pans, La Tribune, moniteur ofiiciel du comit6 central." — Rapport 
de M. Girod de l’Ain ; Ann, Hist., xviii. 171, 172. 

* “ Tout Avocat inscrit au tableau d’une cour, ou dcs tribunaux du royaume, 
pourra exercer son minist^re devant la Cour dcs Pairs. N^anmoins les Avo- 
cats pr^s la Cour Royale de Paris pourroni sevls ctre dhignSs d'ofice par le 
President de la Cour des Pairs, conformdment k I’article 295 du Code d’lnstruc- 
tion Criminelle. Les Avocats appeUs k remplir leur minist^re devant la Cour 
des Pairs y jouiront des memes droits, et seront tenus des mdmes devoirs que 
devant les cours d’assises. La Cour des Pairs et son President demeurent in- 
vestis, d, regard des avocats, de tous les pouvoirs qui appai*tiennent aux cours 
d’assises et aux pr^sidens de ces cours .” — Ordonnance duBoi, March 31, 1835, 
Moniteur ; and Ann. Hist, xviii. 175. 
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the bar, or in the public press. Their object was, by no chap. 
means to have the defence of the accused conducted by — 
barristers, or according to the forms, and under the re- 
sponsibility of professional men, but by the most ardent contest 
and eloquent Republicans of ail professions ; and thus choice of 
to convert the hall of justice into a forum of the most 
vehement political debate. In addition, therefore, to some 
eminent Liberal barristers, such as M. Michel de Bourges, 
whom they were entitled to nominate, the prisoners in- 
sisted upon being defended by men unconnected with 
French law in any department ; such as the Abb4 de 
Lamennais, MM. Armand Carrel, Raspail, Gamier 
Pages, Audry de Puyraveau, and Daniel O’Connell. It 
was easy to foresee to what results the admission of such 
strange defenders would immediately have led, even in a 
country less excitable than France. Such as it was, how- 
ever, the decree limiting the defence to the bar excited 
the most unbounded animosity in France, and was stig- 
matised as the most atrocious act of tyranny that ever 
liad been perpetrated. Still more strange, the decree, 
which was perfectly in accordance with judicial procedure, 
and indispensable to the right conduct of an important j 
state trial, was denounced by the whole bar of France, 
metropolitan and provincial, as an unwarrantable stretch, i74, i76; 
wholly indefensible, and a direct violation of the consti- iv. 
tution.i 

The dispute about the counsel who were to defend the 
accused soon assumed such proportions as almost to cause Commence- 
their trial to be forgotten. It came on, however, at “. 0066 * 4 -**** 
length, on the 2d May ; and on the 5th of the same month 
the proceedings commenced in a vast hall, specially erected 
for the occasion. The roll being called, only 164 Peers 
answered to their names : 79, on one pretence or another, 
had contrived to be absent. The accused, to the number 
of 121, were brought in together, and took their seats in 
the benches opposite to the Court. Only twelve gentle- 
men of the bar were present to assist the accused, chiefly 
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21 . 

Refusal of 
the accused 
to plead or 
answer un- 
til they got 
their own 
defenders. 
May 5. 


those assigned by the Court ; so strongly had the sup- 
posed infringement of the rights of defence affected the 
feelings of that learned body. The utmost anxiety per- 
vaded the whole audience and the immense crowd as- 
sembled round the doors. The leaders of the Republicans 
were there : Government now no longer struck at a few 
wretched agents of insurrection, but was resolved to aim 
a blow at its chiefs. The most extensive preparations had 
been made to secure the public tranquillity during the 
proceedings. An immense body of police, with strong 
detachments of foot and horse, surrounded the building, 
and powerful reserves, with a large train of artillery, were 
stationed at no great distance ; and, to guard against all 
eventualities, two other presidents were nominated to 
succeed M. Pasquier, in the event of his being cut off in 
the midst of his arduous duties.^ 

To conduct the defence of the accused, and watch over 
the proceedings, a committee of the leading Republicans 
in Paris had been appointed, and it sat in permanence. 
The Paris committee consisted of MM. Godefroi, Cavai- 
gnac, Guinard, Armand Carrel, Marrast, Lebon, Vignute, 
Landolphe, Chilman, Granger, and Pechonnier. In addi- 
tion to this, the accused from Lyons, who were no less than 
fifty-nine in number, had a special committee of their own. 
By the joint advice of both committees, it was determined 
that the accused should, one and all, refuse to plead, or 
answer to their names when called on to do so, until they 
were assisted by defenders of their own selection. This 
was accordingly done ; and a scene of matchless disorder 
and confusion ensued. Each prisoner, when called on by 
name, insisted upon the defender he had chosen being 
introduced, though a stranger to the bar : the Procureur- 
Gdndral insisted that their choice should be confined to 
that learned body, and that the Court had exercised the 
powers conferred on them by article 29.5 of the Criminal 
Code, in regard to this matter, in a competent manner. 
So the Peers held ; and as the I'efusal to plead continued, it 
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was proposed to commence reading the Act of Accusation. 
This, however, was rendered impossible by the loud cla- 
mour of the prisoners. The prisoner first addressed re- 
fused to answer to his name till the Abb^ Lamennais was 
introduced as his defender. Cavaignac did the same. In 
vain the President strove to restore order : an hundred 
voices drowned the reading of the indictment ; and at 
length, seeing no end to the tumult, the Court was ad- 
journed without having come to any decision, or made 
any progress in the trial.^ 

These scandalous scenes were renewed with still greater 
violence on the succeeding days ; the accused protesting, 
in the most energetic terms, against the length of their 
imprisonment, now extending to thirteen months, and the 
severities with which it had latterly been attended ; and 
the Court insisting for the preservation of order and the 
reading of the indictment. No progress could be made, 
however, from the incessant tumult kept up by the pri- 
soners, in which the audience and the vast crowd on the 
outside warmly participated. The Court repeatedly or- 
dered the most violent to be removed ; but' upon this 
tliey all stood up, vociferating that they were all equally 
innocent or guilty ; and the attempt to remove any by 
force led to personal struggles, still fiore scandalous in a 
court of justice. The Court upon this again adjourned ; 
and, after two days spent in anxious secret deliberation, 
a resolution was adopted, to the effect that the President 
was authorised to order the removal of any prisoner who 
interrupted the proceedings, and proceed with the read- 
ing of the Act of Accusation, and other written documents, 
in the absence of such prisoners ; they being brought 
back, together or separately, when the witnesses for or 
against them came to be examined.^ 

In the jjircumstances, nothing more equitable could be 
devised, and indeed it was the only possible way of 
extricating matters, after the deplorable mistake of bring- 
ing so great a number of prisoners to trial had been com- 
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CHAP, mitted. At first it seemed to have some effect in ap- 

1 peasing the tumult, and the proceedings began on the 

9th with something like order and decorum. But no 
Contin'ua- sooucr did the reading of the indictment recommence, 
disorders, than the noise and vociferations began again. “ You 
Audry maj condcmn us all to death,” said Lagrange, in a voice 
Pnyravcau. pf blood of US all will not wipe from 

your forehead the stain affixed by the blood of so many 
brave men.” Though the prisoners at tlie bar on this 
occasion were only twenty-eight, the noise they made 
was such that the reading of the indictment was mere 
dumb show ; not a word was heard either by the peers 
or prisoners. It was evident that the accused were pro- 
ceeding on a deliberate system, the object of which was 
to render the proceedings interminable by noise and 
tumult : it was a repetition of the 0. P. riots of London, 
with this difference, that the scene of them was not a 
theatre but a court of justice. Meanwhile a powerful 
diversion in their favour was effected by the Parisian 
committee, in the form of a letter to the accused, which 
May 11 . appeared in the columns of the Tribune, signed, among 
others, by M. Audry de Puyraveau and M. Cormenin, 
W’ho wore members of the Chamber of Deputies, which 
le^Kdoraa- coutaiued the gravest charges against the Chamber, of 
j®”’ Peers, whose conduct was pronounced illegal and oppres- 
aA Hist, give in the highest degree, and encouraged the accused to 

xviii. 189, . “ , . , , r . • , • 

190. persevere in tlicir noble course ot procrastination and 
defiance.^ * This led to a fresh difficulty ; for as the per- 

* ‘‘ Le syst^me de violence proposd par les gens du lioi, et adopts par la 
Chambre des Pairs, ne s’etait r<5v61d jusqu’ici qu’ avec une sorte de timidit6 ; 
aiijourd’hui il s’est inanifeste d tons Cgards par I’emploi de la force brutalo,par 
votre expulsion des bancs de la cour d I’aide do la violence. On avait com- 
menc6 par exclure les d6fenseurs ; maintenant e’est vous qu’on veut exclure : 
on voulait vous entendre en Tabsonce de vos conseils ; maintenant on veut 
vous juger en votre propre absence. Laisscz faire * ceci n’est pas do la jus- 
tice ; e’est la guerre civile qui se continue au sein do la paix, et dans le sanc- 
tuaire m^me des lois. Pers^v6rez citoyens ! Montrez-vous comme par le 
pass^, calmes, del's, dnergiques. Vous dtes les ddfenseurs du droit commun * 
ce que vous voulez, la France le veut ; tous les partis, toutes les opinions 
gdndreuses le veulent. La FrQ,nce ne verra jamais des juges od il n’y a pas do 
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sons who signed that letter were members of the Cham- chap. 
ber of Deputies, they could only be prosecuted on a vote 
of that body, at the instance of its Keeper of the Seals. 

It was necessary, therefore, to convoke the Chamber of 
Deputies ; and thus the theatre of contest was trans- 
ferred to the popular branch of tlie Legislature. 

It began there accordingly, and became the signal for 
debates as stormy, and scenes as violent, as those whicli Proceed- 
had lately taken place in the Upper Chamber. At Sfamber of 

length, in the midst of a frightful tumult, the accusation 
was voted by a large majority ; but so great was the 
agitation, that several of the journalists who had taken 
part in it were arrested on leaving the Chamber, though 
it was not thought prudent to proceed farther against 
them. The editor of the Rcformateur was found guilty 
by a majority of 264 to 3$), and sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs (£400.) 
Meanwhile the original trial in the Chamber of Peers 
continued to drag on its weary lengtli for six weeks, 
without, to all appearance, the least prospect of coming 
to a termination, so incessant were the demands of tlje 
prisoners to be tried altogether, not separately, and to 
have the aid of the defenders whom they had selected. 

“ I will not answer any question,” said Gdrard, “ till my 
co-defenders and defenders are here. My counsel is 
M. Carrel. I have been dragged here by force, in the 
midst of bayonets. I insist upon being sent back to 
prison.” I will not do as some others have done,” 
cried Didier, struggling violently with the Guards who 


ddfenseurs. Sans doute, au point obi les choses en sont venues, la Cour de 
Paris continuera d, marcher dans les voios fatales oh lo Pouvoir Pentralne ; et 
apr^ vous avoir mis dans Tlmpuissance de vous defendre, elle aura le courage 
de vous condamner. Vous acccjiterez avec uno noble r6signation cette nou- 
velle iniquity ajout6e ^ tant d’autres iniquitds. L’mfamie du Juge fait la 
gloire de I’accusd ■ dans tous les temps et dans tous les pays, ceux qui do 
prds ou de loin, par haine ou par faiblesse, se sont associds k des actes d’uno 
justice sauvage, ontencouru la haine de lours contemporams et Pexdcration do 
la postdritd. Salut ot Fraternity »— Cormenin, Audry de Fuyraveau.” — 
Tribune, May 11, 1835 ; Ann. Hut, xviii. 190, 191. 
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CHAP, surrounded him ; “ I will hear nothing. I have been 
XXXIII. ]jgj.g force, torn, massacred : it is infamous. 

1835. j jjg ratlier than submit to my political enemies. 
Kill me ; here is my bosom, plunge in your sabres. I 
will not go on without my defender.” These and simi- 
lar scenes, repeated daily during six weeks, excited the 
utmost enthusiasm among the Parisians, more passionately 
fond than any people in Europe of theatrical displays. 
Vivid descriptions of the dramatic scenes in the Chamber 
of Peers were sold to agitated and admiring multitudes 
io the streets every morning after they occurred ; litho- 
vm.hos'’' graphic portraits of the leading characters in the strife 
Bianc^iv cxposcd for salc, and eagerly bought up ; and ex- 

414 , wo. travagaut sums were given by ladies for real or supposed 
locks of hair of the accused.^ 

The Chamber of Peers, in the ijiidst of these frightful 
Triais'dis- sccnes of disorder, conducted the proceedings with a 
. escape’oT'* temper, moderation, and dignity above all praise, and 
e^taph- which extorted the admiration even of their enemies. 
Ju”y in hnding tlie delays interminable, and that no 

progress was making in the trials, they resolved on a 
step which should have been taken at the first, and that 
was to disjoin the trials. On July 11, they passed a 
decree declaring that they would separate the trials. 
This was a mortal stroke to the defence, as it deprived 
the prisoners of the means of stopping the proceedings 
by violence and tumult in the way which had been 
hitherto done. Accordingly they resolved upon availing 
themselves of a means of escape which had for long been 
in preparation for the leaders who were confined in the 
prison of Sainte P^lagie. In effect, the prisoners there 
confined had with infinite labour worked out a subter- 
ranean passage which led into the garden of a neigh- 
bouring house, the proprietor of which was in the secret. 
It had been ready for some time, but deeming their 
eventual triumph certain, they disdained to make use of 
it till that hope was taken away by the disjunction of 
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the trials. When this was done, foreseeing a conviction, chap. 

. ^ • XXXIII 

they no longer hesitated, and at nine at night on the —I 

12 th they descended into the subterranean passage. It 
was forty-five feet long, two feet and a half broad, and 
three feet high. One by one they advanced with the 
utmost caution through the narrow passage on their 
hands and knees, and the whole got through and emerged 
in the garden, from whence they directly issued into the 
street. Tilburys, cabriolets, and saddle-horses in plenty 
awaited them in the neighbouring station of the Jardin 
des Plantes and Hospice de la Piti^, in wliich they all 
got clear off. So cleverly was the whole effected, and so 
immense the relief which the escape of these twenty- 
eight prisoners, embracing the principal of those from 
Paris, about M’hom the chief interest was felt, afforded to 
the prosecution, that the opinion generally prevailed at 
the time, and has not been weakened by anything which 
has since come to light, that the whole was done with 2^8; cap. 

“ vin. 116 , 

the connivance of the police, and that Government hadiiojL. 
adopted that means of getting out of a difficulty which 447,451.' 
in any other way seemed inextricable.^ 

The escape of these prisoners singularly facilitated the 
proceedings, as it removed those from danger concerning Conciu'sion 
whom the chief interest on the part of the Liberals was 
felt. A difficulty, however, presented itself, whether the 
accused could be convicted and sentenced against whom 
the evidence had been taken, but who had made their 
escape, and in consequence could not be brought up to 
receive sentence, and whether the trial of those who reso- 
lutely refused to be brought to the bar could proceed. 

After anxious deliberation, and adverting to the necessity 
of the case, it was determined that in these extreme 
cases, in this particular instance, judgment might be given 
in absence of the accused. After this all further opposi- 
tion ceased ; the accused were tried in separate sections 
or categories, and nearly all convicted. The advocates 
for the accused drew their strongest arguments from the 
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Reflections 
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trials. 


example of the Revolution of J uly, and the difficulty of 
making the people understand how that which had been 
deemed the height of civic virtue in 1830, and rewarded 
as such, could become treason in 1834, and liable to 
punishment.* The Peers felt the force of this appeal, 
and, to their honour be it said, notwithstanding the long- 
continued provocation they had received, displayed great 
clemency and moderation in the sentences pronounced. 
The persons convicted were for the most part mei'e work- 
men from Lyons and St Etienne, the accused from Paris 
having escaped ; and not one was sentenced to death, 
though several received very long periods of imprison- 
ment. Seven were sentenced to transportation, two to 
twenty years imprisonment, three to fifteen, nine to ten, 
four to seven, nineteen to five, and four to three. In 
. addition to this, twenty prisoners absent, but against 
. whom evidence had been taken, were convicted par con- 
tumace in absence, and sentenced to various degrees of 
the same penalties.^ 

“ The trials of April,” says the Republican historian, 
“ were to the Republican party, which the Revolution of 
July had engendered, a serious but not a decisive defeat. 
Some exaggerated the good they would produce ; others, 
in a similar degree, went as far on the other side in over- 
estimating their evil. They contributed to diffuse and 
keep alive agitation, and through it prolong the sway of 
the generous sentiments. They postponed for a little 
the reign of profound selfishness, the systematic abase- 
ment of the public mind which the Government was so 
solicitous to bring about, and which was ere long effected 
by the passion for sordid speculation, the thirst for mer- 

* II faut lo dire, et le dire nottement : apree la R6volution de Juillet le 
peuple a 5te sous I’empire de deux illusions, qui out pu6tre fiinestes h. sa tran- 
quillity. D’abord il a cru que le pouvoir nouveau s’occuperait exclusivement 
do ses intdrets. Ensuite, il a pens^ que dans le cas od il serait trompy, il 
aurait encore la faculty de recourir ^ la force pour reconquerir ses droits 
iliygitimenaent froissys. Voilb., Messieurs, quelle a 4ty la morality nycessaire 
de la Ryvolution de Juillet .” — DUcours de M. Jules Favre; Ann. Hist , 
xviii. 253. 
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cantile gain.” ^ It will immediately appear that this chap. 

effect soon after ensued, and from nothing more than 1 

the revelations made in this trial itself, which opened the ^ 
eyes of all sensible persons to the abyss which was yawn- iv. ’431. 
ing beneath their feet, and the hopelessness of any benefit 
from political change in a country so torn by contending 
and irreconcilable factions as France was at this time. 

The views of these opposite factions were so much at vari- 
ance, that all attempts at an accommodation between them 
were fruitless, and every State trial became, not a judicial 
proceeding, but a duel rn champ clos between them. “This 
is not a trial,” said M. Trdlat to the Peers ; “ it is the 
revolution in mortal struggle with the counter-revolution 
— the past with the future — selfishness with fraternity — 
tyranny with liberty. Tyranny has for its arms, bayo- 
nets, prisons, and the gilt collars of peers. Liberty has 
God on its side ; that is to say, the Power which governs 
the world, which enlightens the human race, and will not 
permit it to retrograde. We must see with whom the 
victory will rest, and if, in the final result; the lie will be 
given to God. I am not defended. You, the Peers, are 
my political enemies, not my judges. For a trial, the 
accused and the judges must understand each other ; but 
that is here impossible. We do not speak the same 
language ; country, humanity, religion, laws, science, arts, 

— all that constitute society — the heavens and the earth 
— are different to us. There is a world between us. You ^ ^ 
may condemn me, but you cannot judge my cause ; for iv. 436,437. 
there is an impassable gulf betwixt us.” ^ 

Yet is it impossible to close the continued survey of 
these memorable proceedings without melancholy reflec- Continued, 
tions. Among the persons brought to trial on this occa- 
sion there were doubtless many reckless and desperate 
characters — men who would bring disgrace on any cause 
by the crimes committed in its name. But there were 
others of a different stamp — men who ventured all for 
what, in their estimation, was a noble cause, and exhi- 
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bited, amidst the selfishness of a corrupted age, the 
glorious example of unshaken courage and unselfish de- 
votion. It is the melancholy effect of revolution to blend 
such characters with the lowest and most abandoned of 
mankind : if victorious, to sear them with their crimes ; 
if vanquished, to involve them in their ruin. There 
could not be a more striking proof of the truth of these 
observations than is found in the fact, that the govern- 
ment against which the revolutionists now made these 
persevering and courageous efforts was the work of their 
own hands — that the despotism of which they so loudly 
complained was that which they themselves had imposed 
on their country. “ Five years age,” said M. Tr^lat, 
“ I heard M. Persil demand the head of the noble Prince 
Polignac, in the name of the Revolution of July ; and 
now his delegates demand the heads of those who, in 
obedience to his orders, took part in that memorable 
conflict. I sec at the bar he * who first placed the tri- 
color flag on the palace of your ancient sovereign ; and 
those who have chased him from France are now de- 
livered over to the vengeance of its new King.” ^ 

But whatever opinion may be formed of this point, or 
of the comparative merits of the judges and accused in 
this memorable trial, one thing is perfectly clear, that 
the conduct of the Republicans ere long afforded too 
good grounds for justifying the measures of Government 
on this occasion, and exhibited a proof of the truth of the 
mournful words extorted from Madame Roland at the 
foot of the scaffold, “ Oh Liberty, how many crimes are 
committed in thy name !” The Government of Louis 
Philippe was not yet emancipated from the vexatious 
necessity of celebrating the anniversary of the Revolution 
of J uly ; and on this occasion, as if to demonstrate the 
injustice of those who charged upon it a departure from 
the principles which had placed it on the throne, it was 
resolved to celebrate it with more than usual mag- 

* M. Guernon. 
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nificence, and that the King and whole royal family should chap. 

take part in the ceremony. The extreme revolutionists ! 

resolved to take this opportunity of cutting them all off 
at one blow. Society had now, as is generally the case 
at the termination of vehement political strifes, arrived 
at that point when crime takes the place of movement, 
and revolution degenerates into assassination. Foiled 
democracy now steeled the heart and armed the hand of 
the assassin ; and the hired murder<>r, watching for his 
victim, took his place, like Maurevel Wv u about to strike 
Admiral Coligny, behind a tree or unde, the shadow of 
an arch, and sought escape from justice in the mystery Ann. HKst. 
in which his crime was shrouded, or the sympathy with 202 .' 
which it would be received.^ 

On the 28th July, the second of the three glorious 
days, the King was to pass in review the National Attempted 

^ ** £LSS£lSS]nA'*' 

Guard drawn up on the Boulevards, from the Made- tion of the 
leinc to the Place of the Bastile. Accompanied by his Piefchi! 
sons, the Duke of Orldans, the Duke de Nemours, the 
Prince de J oinville, and a brilliant staff, among whom 
were Marshal Mortier and several of his Ministers, the 
monarch rode along the wooded and splendid circuit, 
passing the troops, who received him with acclamations, 
and in the midst of an immense crowd of spectators. 

He had already arrived at the gate of the Jardin Turc, 
when a violent explosion was heard on the right-hand 
side, in the houses behind the trees, like that of a num- 
ber of petards which had been fired at once. In an 
instant a huge void appeared in the cortege which sur- 
rounded the King, and the pavement was seen to be 
covered with dead bodies, wounded men, and horses 
whose riders had been struck down. Eleven persons 
were killed, and twenty-nine grievously wounded, many 
of whom afterwards died of the injuries they had re- 
ceived. Among the former were Marshal Mortier, 

General Lachasse de Verigny, and Colonel RaffiS ; 
among the latter, five other generals, two colonels, and 
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CHAP, nine officers and grenadiers of the National Guard. 

1 Among the dead was a girl of sixteen, one of the spec- 

tators. The forehead of the King was grazed bj a ball, 
and the horse he rode wounded on the collar, and those 
of the Duke de Nemours and the Prince de Joinville were 
29 °”'^’ sfi’uck, the one on the forehead, the otlier on the side. 
J835: Ann. gut strange to say, and almost by a miracle, the royal 
202 , 263 . family, amidst the scene of carnage, escaped without 
further injury.^ 

Amidst the unbounded horror and alarm excited by 
Arrestof tliis wliolcsalc massacrc, the murderers had all but 
and^div^"*’ escaped. At length, on the third flat of the house 
thlT/fernai dircctly opposite the entrance of the Jardin Turc, the 
machine. of a window Were seen to open for a second, and 

a puflT of smoke escaped. The house was instantly sur- 
rounded by the National Guard and the police, who 
forced open the door and ascended to tlie third flat, 
the entrance to which they found strongly barricaded. 
Having at length broke down the barriers and got in, 
they found the implement of destruction, but the assassin 
had disappeared, and a cord suspended from the back- 
window into the court of the building showed how he 
had escaped. He was seen, however, stealthily making 
his way to the Rue des Fosses du Temple ; the track of 
blood marked his steps ; he was pursued and arrested. 
When taken, he was severely wounded, and covered with 
blood, from the effects of the explosion ; so that he must 
have possessed great resolution to let himself down in 
such a state from a height so considerable. His name 
was first given as Gdrard, but it was afterwards found to be 
Fieschi.* He was a Corsican by birth, and a common me- 

* Joseph Fieschi was born in the canton of Vico, in Corsica, on the 3d 
December 1790. His father was a shepherd, and he was the same at first ; 
but soon tiring of the monotony of his mountains, at eighteen he entered 
the army, and was incorporated in the Corsican legion, in which he went 
through the campaign of 1812 in Russia, under General Fianceschetti. Dis- 
banded in 1814, ho entered a provincial regiment in Corsica, which was dis- 
banded in 1815, and he then joined the band which followed the fortunes of 
Murat in Calabria in that year, and on his return to Corsica in 1816 was dis- 
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chanic ia the neighbourhood. The machine by which the chap. 
massacre had been effected was found in one of the rooms 
fronting the boulevard. It consisted of twenty-four mus- 
ket-barrels, arranged on an inclined plane, directed towards 
the street in such a wayas toenfilade the cortege as it passed 
along, and all going off at once. The match w'hich had set 
them off was found still burning on the floor. Six of the 
barrels had burst from the violence of the explosion, and 
occasioned the wounds found on the prisoner : without 
doubt it was that accident which saved the life of the 29,'’*"’ 
King. The King and royal family, wlio behaved with the 
greatest coolness on the occasion, after the wounded had 2 p, 2 (> 4 : 
been attended to, and the dead removed, pursued their 200/204; 
way along the Boulevards, and completed the review, iv. 408, 471. 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of the multitude.^ 

The King arrived at the Tuileries with a calm visage, 

O O' gf, 

which concealed the profound emotions which agitated immense 
his heart. He now saw the crown of tliorns he had put dS*?)™ 
upon his head when he supplanted Charles X. : what 
would he have given now to exchange for its splendid 
anxieties the calm retreat of Neuilly, or the unobtrusive 
splendour of the Palais Royal ! But the thing was 
done, and could not be undone ; he had sown the wind, 
and was doomed to reap the whirlwind. The first feel- 
ing of all was thankfulness to Almighty God for the 
marvellous escape he had made. The Queen fell at the 
feet of the cross in her private oratory, and returned fer- 
vent thanks to her patron saint for the protection 
vouchsafed to her family ; and everything was done 
which could testify in the most public way the general 
gratitude for the deliverance of the royal family from 

missed the army. After the Revolution of 1830 he passed himself off for a 
political martyr, and as such received employment from the new Government 
as a spy upon some of the political societies. Afterwards he was employed m 
superintending the formation of the aqueduct of Arcueil, and m that capacity 
embezzled the pay of the workmen, and committed forgery to conceal it, in 
consequence of which he was obliged to abscond, and took the name of G4rard, 
which he bore when he undertook the assassination of July. — See CapefiguE, 

Dix An$ de Louis PhilippCf viii 204, 205. 
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CHAP, so imminent a danger. A solemn service was performed 

! in Notre Dame, and in all the cathedrals and churches of 

1835. Prance, in token of the general thanksgiving,^’" in pur- 
suance of a recommendation from the King, which met 
with a responsive echo in everj generous bosom ; and 
the respectable of all classes. Legitimist and Republican, 
hastened, many of them for the first time, to the Tuil- 
eries, to congratulate the sovereign on his wonderful 
escape. The throne of Louis Pliilippe had never been 
so strengthened as it was by this infernal attempt ; and 
vm'205’’‘ afforded another proof, like those of Charlotte Corday, 
BUno^’.v Louvel, and Sand, that no cause is advanced, but gene- 
472, 473. rally essentially injured, by wicked means being employed 
for its prosecution.^ 

The funeral of Marshal Mortier and the other victims 
Funeral of of tliis cxccrable attempt took place on the 5 th of August, 
Monier and and was couductcd with extraordinary magnificence. The 
1*101™$!' procession set out from the Church of St Paul in the 
Aug. 5. Saint Antoine, and, following the circuit of the 

Boulevards, and passing the scene of the murder, passed 
by the Rue Royale, the Place and Bridge de la Con- 
corde, to the Church of the Invalidcs, v’here the victims 
were to find their last resting-place. Trooi)s of the line 
and national guards lined the streets the whole way in 
dense array — the drums all mufiled, the officers with the 
garb of mourning on their arm. Fourteen hearses con- 
veyed the dead bodies of those killed, or who had died 
of their wounds. The first, which was surrounded by 
maidens in white, bore the body of the girl of sixteen 

* La Providence a d6tourn6 les coups qiii nous 6taient destines IL moi et k 
mon fils. Mais si nous devons remeicier Dieu d’ avoir prot^^ nos jours en 
ddconcertant les projets des assassins, que de regrets, quo de larmes ne de- 
vons-nous pas h, cet illustre Marecbal, li ses nobles compagnons d’armes, et k 
ces gen6reux citoyens que la mort a moissonn^s tout autour de nous. J’ai 
done k r^clamor en leur faveur les suffrages que I’eglise accorde it tous les 
Chretiens inorts dans son sein. Ainsi vous aurez b, cdl^brer, b cette intention, 
un service funebre dans toutes les ^glises de votre diocbse, et un Te Deum 
solennel, en actions de grbee pour la protection 6clatante dont Dieu nous a 
couverts. Louis Philippe.’^ — Lettre du Hoi aux Etiques de la France, 
July 31 ; Moniteur, August 1, 1833. 
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who had been killed ; the second, that of a married 
woman who had perished in the same way, was en- 
vironed by married women similarly clothed. The 
epaulette of the National Guard placed on each of the 
six next which followed, indicated that it contained the 
remains of a citizen-soldier ; four others, each followed 
by a war-horse Avith arms reversed, betokened the mili- 
tary rank of the next victims. Lastly came the funeral 
car of Marshal Mortier, surrounded by all the pomp of 
earthly grandeur, surmounted by the helmet and sword 
of the illustrious deceased, followed by his charger. 
Four Marshals of France on horseback held the corners 
of the pall. The procession was closed by the King’s 
Ministers, the judges, magistrates, and dignitaries of 
France, deputations of the Peers and Deputies, and of all 
the constituted authorities and public bodies in Paris. 
Never Avas seen a more imposing array, or one which 
spoke more powerfully to the hearts of all classes of the 
people. The ceremony of interment in the Church of 
the Invalides was conducted with similar magnificence, 
where the Archbishop of Paris and clergy awaited them ; 
and the King and his tAvo sons met the procession, and 
sprinkled holy water on the coflSns before they were 
placed in their last resting-place. The guns of the 
Invalides fired every five minutes from the time the 
mournful procession entered the building ; and among 
the half million of persons who, from first to last, Avit- 
nessed the spectacle, there were few whose eyes were not 
suffused with tears. ^ 

When apprehended, and asked Avhether he had any 
accomplices, Fieschi replied that he had none, and that 
the whole was his own doing. He persisted in this state- 
ment repeatedly when examined before the magistrates. 
The magnitude of the preparations made, however, and 
the expense of the infernal machine, clearly indicated the 
aid of other parties ; and it was universally believed that 
he was the agent merely of some of the secret societies, by 
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^ Moniteur, 
Aug. 6, 
1H35; Ann. 
Hist, xviii. 

‘270, 273; 
Cap. viii. 
207, 210. 


34. 

Trial and 
execution 
of the mur- 
derers. 

Feb. 19, 
1836*. 
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CHAP, 'whom the plot had really been conducted. The police, 

I accordingly, ■were indefatigable in their searches, especially 

among those connected with the Liberal press ; even 
Armand Carrel was arrested, though his open and intre- 
pid character forbade the idea of his being involved in 
secret assassination. At length a clue to the accomplices 
was discovered, and early in the following year, Fieschi, 
and four other persons, were brought to trial before the 
Chamber of Peers. Fieschi, and two others, named 
Morey and Pepin, were convicted, and sentenced to death. 
They all belonged to the most depraved and dangerous 
class in Paris — that class which, hanging about the lower 
theatres, and having no settled employment, spent their 
time alternately in the erabi'aces of courtesans, and the 
conclaves of secret societies. One of the former, as re- 
volting in figure as depraved in character, attended 
Fieschi at his trial, and bore a prominent part in his 
declarations. They all three suffered early on the niorn- 
1836 ; Cap. ing of 19th February, with the stoicism characteristic of 
253 . tiieir age and country ; — a poor atonement for fourteen 
innocent lives sacrificed to their machinations.^ 

This frightful catastrophe suggested to all the absolute 
speecii'of necessity of some additional laws against the secret 
lie on societies, and the offences of the press, to the incessant 
of*the'new” action of whicli, all these attempts, so fatal to the peace 
prlsiaor society, were to be traced. The measures of Govern- 
Aug. 16 . ment to meet the evils were introduced by a speech of M. 
do Broglie, which, like those of Lord Grey and Sir R. 
Peel on the disorders of Ireland, threw an important 
light on the social condition of France at this period. 
“ The evil,” said he, “ is real ; the crime is avowed : is 
it one of those against which society can shut its eyes 1 
Ask the massacre of 28th J uly if it is so. A man has 
been found — men have been found — who knew the King 
only by the execrable falsehoods of the press of a neigh- 
bouring country and of that of France, conducted by per- 
sons who never knew the King, who never saw him, but 
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who, on the faith of that press, considered him a cha- chap. 

racter so abominable that it would be a meritorious work 1 

to purge the earth of his presence. These men hare come 
to regard the King as so execrable, that they regarded 
it as a meritorious work to destroy him, even though 
in doing so they might annihilate at the same time 
hundreds of men, women, and children. Read the revo- 
lutionary journals since that event ; see what intensity 
of hatred they reveal in their bosoms. With what com- 
placency do they calculate that a few feet, a few incjies 
more, and a whole dynasty was destroyed. Have they 
not declared that, after such an escape, the Republic may 
well take courage, and that it accepted the baptism of 
assassination. Well, gentlemen, let us see what the law 
will produce. Suppose the King entirely irresponsible, 
and that we must answer for everything — where will the 
evil be 1 where will it be for honourable men of all 
parties, for the most opposite to each otlier, provided 
their opinions are sincere ? If there is any one who, out 
of this assembly, claims the right of insulting the King, 
insulting the Charter, insulting the public morality, let 
him show himself, and your indignation will be his 
answer. 

“ Every party, every interest, loses by the unbridled 
license of the press which now prevails. The Administra- Continued, 
tiou loses by it, for it is perpetually obliged to recur to 
first principles, and waste, in defending the foundation of 
government, the time which should be consecrated to the 
progress of society, and the material and moral interests 
of the nation. The nation loses most of all, for it is 
entirely forgotten in the midst of that envenomed strife 
of parties ; and yet it has established the present Govern- 
ment, with the precise view that they should not be 
neglected, and that it might keep pace with and satisfy 
the ardent desire for industry and prosperity which pre- 
sages such great destinies. That those great destinies 
will one day be realised, we have never ceased to hope ; 
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XXXIII. 


1836. 


37 . 

Contmued. 


for a religious and moral reaction, a feeling of the neces- 
sity of order, begins to show itself ; and in this mighty 
work of moral regeneration, society calls to its aid the 
support of power to shield it against the subversive influ- 
ences. That is the moment to lend to it the succour of 
legislation. In the midst of a violent and universal 
crisis, the remedies suited to a period of peace and tran- 
quillity are powerless — when calm is re-established, they 
are useless. It is when enlightened opinion, and the best 
interests of society, maintain a painful contest with the 
intestine passions which convulse it, that it becomes us to 
aid the moral travail of the world ; it is then that wo 
should cut short the pains which society, left to its own 
resources, would long have to endure in the midst of 
universal suffering, and for which no remedy could per- 
haps be found but in a universal overthrow, in which 
liberty itself would be the first to perish. 

“ Whatever may be the insolence of parties, however 
dangerous they may still be, they are conquered ; they no 
longer bid us defiance, but they still subsist, and every 
day reveals more of the mischief which they do, and, still 
more, have done. Everywhere the disastrous traces of 
their passage are to be seen. They have thrown a 
poison into men’s minds, which is far from being expelled. 
The prejudices they have diffused, the passions they have 
awakened, the vices they have caused, still ferment ; and 
if at this moment the reign of insurrection has ceased, 
the moral revolt still subsists. An exaltation of mind 
without limit as without end, a mortal hatred for social 
order, a feverish desire to overturn at all hazards, a blind 
hope to succeed in the attempt, a profound irritation at 
failure, implacable humiliation of deceived vanity, shame 
at yielding, thirst of vengeance, — these are the feelings 
which remain in the breasts of the seditious minorities 
whom society has subdued, but by no means conquered. Is 
it not a fact imprinted in characters of blood in our streets, 
that under the fire of a hostile press, under the ceaseless 
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action of barbarous theories and atrocious calumnies, ^cnAP. 

there has been formed in the lower strata of society — there, 1 

where meet gross passions with violent intelligences, 
neither of which can endure restraint — a militia of men 
capable of undertaking anything, at once fanatical and 
perverse, ready at any moment for revolt, and where 
political parricide finds arms with weapons in their 
hands at all times ready for insurrection 1 

“ Revolt is the enemy w’hicfi the glorious Revolution 
of July bore in its bosom. We have combated it under Concluded 
all forms, in all fields. It began by raising in front of 
the tribune, rival tribunes from whence it might dictate 
its insolent determinations and sanguinary caprices. We 
have demolished these factious tribunes, we have shut up 
the clubs; for the first time we have muzzled the monster. 

Upon this it descended into the streets; you have seen it 
hurtle against the gates of the King’s palace, with bared 
arms, shouting, vociferating, and hoping to domineer over 
all by fear. We have met it face to face, with the law 
in our hand ; we have dispersed its assemblages, we have 
made it re-enter its den. Next it organised itself in secret 
societies, in permanent conspiracies, in living plots. With 
the law' in our hand we have dissolved the anarchical 
societies, arrested their chiefs, scattered their bravoes. 

After having repeatedly given us battle, it has been as 
often defeated, dragged by the heels through the streets, 
despite its clamour, to receive due chastisement at the 
hands of justice. Now it has fled to its last refuge ; it 
has sought an asylum in the factious press ; it has sought 
to intrench itself behind the sacred right of discussion, 
which the Charter has guaranteed to all Frenchmen. It is 
there that — like the wretch of whom history has preserved 
the name, who poisoned the waters of a populous city — it 
poisons every day the fountains of human intelligence, the 
channels in which truth should circulate, and pours its 
venom into all minds. We propose to attack it in its 
last asylum; we tear from its visage its last mask, and 
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after having conquered it in material strife without in- 
fringing personal liberty, we shall subdue the licentious- 
ness without infringing on the legitimate liberty of lan- 
guage. Should we succeed, as succeed I trust we shall, 
with your assistance, come what will, we shall have dis- 
charged our duty. Should the King in his wisdom call 
other men to the direction of affairs ; should you, from 
motives which we shall always respect, withdraw the con- 
fidence you have hitherto reposed in us; should we fall 
from our own fault, or without it, it matters not. When 
the hour of our retreat has sounded, we sliall carry back 
with us into private life the proud conviction of having 
exercised power in a conscientious and courageous spirit; 
we shall carry with us the consciousness of having done 
nothing for ourselves, but all for our country.” ^ 

No one acquainted with the state of France at this 
period could deny that there was much truth in these 
eloquent words. Unfortunately for the orators, however, 
it was exactly what had been said five years before, in the 
manifesto, in 1830, setting forth the reasons for the Ordon- 
nances of the Polignac Administration, drawn by M. de 
Chantelauzc, and for acting on which the men composing 
the present government had demanded their heads.^ The 
orators on the other side, whether in the Chamber or at the 
bar (for all State trialsat this period were political debates), 
did not fail to take advantage of this circumstance, and 
keenly reproached the Government for attacking a move- 
ment at the head of which they had formerly been found 
themselves. “ The Revolution of J uly,” said M. Armand 
Carrel and M. Lamartine, “ has been much praised for its 
clemency, and certainly we are not those who would make 
that clemency a matter of reproach ; for if we counselled 
vigour, we counselled at the same time humanity. But pos- 
terity will not fail to reproach it with its inconceivably in- 
fatuated trust. Hardly had it escaped from the bayonets 
of the Swiss, when it fell into that alliance which is now 
stifling it. We have had our share in the general fault. 
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and we are now bearing the punishment of our inexperi- chap. 
enced courage. What remains to us now of the Tictory 
of July, of that immortal triumph, but the tricolor flag, 
which to all appearance will soon be torn from our grasp 1 
■ “ Imprudent and young that we were the day after 
the victory ! we had our eyes fixed on the future, and we continued, 
never thought of securing our point of departure ! We 
advanced to new conquests, dreamt of fresh victories, and 
already the reforms we had gained have slipt from our 
hands. There is nothing they will not dare, nothing 
attempt. It is thus that we have seen, during the state 
of siege in Paris, political writers given up to police 
sergeants, the sanctity of domicile universally violated, 
secret correspondence seized and published ; association, 
the principle of protection of the weak against the strong, 
the sufferers against the oppressors, denounced as a State 
crime. It is by these means that we have been stripped, 
one by one, of all our liberties, either of thought, writing, 
or action, and punished in our persons and our property 
for having wished to preserve the existence of a journal, 
from whence has come the first call of the house of 
Orleans. 

“ It is in vain that reference is made to the licentious- 

41 , 

ness of the press to justify these measures for the annihi- Continued, 
lation of its liberty. Freedom, difficult with it, is impos- 
sible without it. We must bear Muth its excesses, or 
abandon all hope of freedom. You must conquer it by 
putting it in the wrong, but it is a senseless attempt to 
think of extinguishing it, which cannot fail to recoil upon 
those who engage in it. Such an attempt leads nations 
back ; it leads to Moscow or to Prague, by the path of 
blind tyranny, or by that of revolt. Look around you ; 
where are the ruins in society of which we hear so much! 

The throne has been overturned ; it is restored. The 
good citizens were scattered, and trembled after a victory 
which had taught the people their strength ; they have 
been rallied under the standard of the National Guard, 

VOL. V. 2 Q 
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and form the redoubtable army to •which the defence of 
order is intrusted. The army was dissolved, and now it 
numbers four hundred thousand men, united as one man. 
Property was threatened, and now property has swallowed 
up everything, even the electoral rights, which it is not 
entitled to engross exclusively. The Archbishop’s palace 
was pillaged, and now the temples are restored, and filled 
with the faithful, who recognise a common origin for 
morality and religion. Your elections were once de- 
livered up to the gales of extreme faction ; and now all 
returns, from the Chamber of Deputies to the humblest 
magistracy, are in the hands of men of property. Revolt 
was once rife in the streets, and now order and propriety 
reign in them ; and if a fearful crime has been commit- 
ted, it has filled all France with horror and execration. 
Royalty itself, so often assailed, so often dragged in the 
mire by the journals, what has it lost in the strife ? I 
ask those who have witnessed the last atrocious attempt, 
has not the Sovereign become aggrandised amidst dangers, 
and honoured the government by his sang froid in peril, 
and the solicitude he has evinced for others % 

“The Polignac Ministry attempted to elFect the 
counter-revolution by ordonnances ; you are seeking to 
do the same thing by laws. Is the Chamber prepared to 
second such an attempt 1 The future of the country is 
in your hands ; with a single word you can cure the evil, 
and appease all disquietudes. Reject the proposed laws 
as unconstitutional. Overturn the Ministry which, by its 
own admission, has come to such a point that it cannot 
govern but by a violation of the constitution. Unite with 
us in supplicating the sovereign to choose a new Ministry 
among those who, better instructed in the wants of the 
country, may succeed, by means of clemency and concilia- 
! tion, in calming the passions ; among those who, respect- 
ing legal right, may govern by conforming to the Charter, 
not violating it among those who, believing in the eter- 
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nal law of progress, may introduce with prudence the chap. 
ameliorations which the nation demands, and who will 
not prolong beyond the limits which wisdom prescribes, 
a resistance which it is sometimes necessary to oppose to 
too vehement impatience.” 

The laws brought forward by the Ministry to combat 
the evils which they so eloquently deplored, consisted of Proposed 
three parts, and were, upon the whole, less violent than 
in the circumstances might have been expected. By the 
first, the Minister of J ustice was authorised, should cir- 
cumstances demand it, to form as many jury-courts as 
might be deemed necessary, and various abbreviations of 
the forms of procedure were introduced. Power was also 
given to the presidents of these courts to take such of the 
accused as might disturb the proceedings out of court, and 
proceed in their absence. The second authorised juries 
to convict by a majority of eight to seven, and enjoined 
secresy on the votes given. The third, which excited the 
most violent opposition, declared any offence against the 
person of the Sovereign, or the monarchical principle, by 
the way of publication, punishable by imprisonment and 
a fine from 10,000 to 50,000 francs (£400 to £2000). 

It forbade the citizens, under severe penalties, to take the 
name of Republicans, to mix up the King’s name in poli- 
tical discussions, to express wishes for the destruction or 
abrogation of the monarchical regime, or wishes for the 
restoration of the exiled family, to publish the names of 
jurymen before or after, or collect subscriptions in aid of 
a condemned journal. Editors were laid under an obli- 
gation to reveal the authors of articles prosecuted, and 
during their imprisonment they were deprived of the 
direction of their respective journals. No drawing, no 
emblem, no engraving, was to be exposed to sale without ‘ 
having been sanctioned by the censors ; and their autho- ’ 
rity was also required for any new piece on the theatre 478, 479.* 
or opera stage.^ The cautions to be found by journalists 
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CHAP, might be increased to the enormous amount of 100,000 
xxxiii. (£4000), and it was required to be paid in cash, 

not rentes, or other securities. 

Considered in themselves, there could be no doubt that 
Which pass these restrictions were abundantly severe, and that they 
here. opened a door which, in the hands of unscrupulous pro- 
secutors and astute judges, might with ease lead to the 
entire destruction of freedom either in thought or expres- 
sion. Under the vague expression of these laws, which 
furnished incitements to crime without any overt acts, 
there was scarcely any political discussion, if adverse to 
the Government, which might not be rendered amenable 
to punishment. So strong was the sense in the Cham- 
ber of the necessity of the case, and so general the con- 
viction that it was to the licentiousness of the press that 
all the evils under which society laboured were to be 
ascribed, that, though strongly opposed alike by the 
Royalists, headed by MM. Berryer and Roycr-Collard, 
and the Republicans led by Lamartine and Odillon 
Barrot, the coercive measures passed both Chambers by 
^Ann.Hret. large majorities. That in the Deputies was 226 to 153 
361.' ’ on the most trying question ; that on the laws relating 

to the press, in the Peers, 101 to 20.^ 


The year 1836 opened under the most favourable 
Improved auspices for the King and the Court party. The mas- 
the Govern- sacre of Ficsclii had done that which five years of inces- 
JJrinVi 836 . sant efforts on the part of Government, and the bayonets 
of 500,000 national guards, had been unable to effect. 


Atrocious crime had here, as ever, defeated its own 


object ; the reaction bad become so strong that it had 
turned only to the profit of the party against which it 
had been directed. The religious section of the com- 


munity saw in the marvellous escape of the King and 
royal family the evident finger of Providence for the 
protection of the monarchy ; the Doctrinaires and philo- 
sophers beheld in the crime of Fieschi the inevitable 


result of the anarchical principles which had so long dis- 
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iracted society, and kept open the wounds of the Revolu- chap. 
tion ; the bourgeoisie, without troubling themselves either 
with religion or philosophy, were keenly alive to the dan- 
gers which threatened themselves from the conspiracies of 
the anarchists, and beheld with dismay a long perspec- 
tive of lessened sales, and ultimate bankruptcy, resulting 
from the machinations of the secret societies. Thus all 
parties, though from different motives, concurred in giv- 
ing support, in the mean time, to the monarchy ; and the 
King had to thank the murder of Marshal Morticr, and 
the infernal machine of Fioschi, for having steered him ^ 
through shoals in which, with all his prudence and power, iv.483,48i. 
he might otherwise have suffered shipwreck.^ 

Another circumstance, arising from extraneous causes, 

. ^ . 46 . 

came into operation at this period, and powerfully con- increased 
tributed to give a new direction to general thought, and m'KrancJ, 
turn individual ambition into another channel than those a",fg''o?the 
of political change or revolution. Great and long un- 
known prosperity had now begun to set in in both Franco 
and England, the natural result in both of increased con- 
fidence in the Government, and enlarged operations in the 
transactions of commerce. During the long and dreary 
years, in both, which had succeeded the Revolution of 
1830 and the Reform convulsion, trade had been so much 
checked, and consumption so materially reduced, that 
when conhdence began to be restored, purchases to 
recommence, and capital to emerge from its places of 
concealment, a general rush to speculation and enjoyment 
took place. It was like the universal thirst after plea- 
sure which followed the long and dreary night of the 
Reign of Terror on the fall of Robespierre. Four un- 
commonly fine seasons in succession had reduced the price 
of provisions to nearly one-half its former level in both 
countries, and, by reducing the importation of grain to a 
trifle, had entirely closed the chief drain which, in periods 
of peace, carried off the precious metals from those 
wealthy and long-established communities. Thus real 
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capital was abundant, and paper capital, founded on 
credit, and supported by a plentiful issue of paper cur- 
rency, was still more abundant ; and speculation in 
railways, joint-stock companies, and joint undertakings 
of every kind, became extremely common. The pub- 
lic funds rapidly rose ; the Three per Cents, which had 
been 76 in January, were at 80 in December ; bank 
shares had risen from 1755 to 2145 in the course 
of the year ; the revenue for 1836, for the first time 
since 1830, was superior to the expenditure, the former 
being 1,000,700,000 francs (£40,028,000), the latter 
999,467,000 (£39,960,000), leaving a small balance 
at the credit of the Exchequer. The imports and 
exports, which had been very depressed in 1833 and 
1834, became much more abundant in 1835 and 1836;* 
and speculation, outstripping the progress of real profit, 
opened to the ardent imaginations of the people the pro- 
spects of future and unbounded gain, which soon, like a 
fever, seized upon and carried away all classes.^ 

But while everything smiled on the monarchy, it was 
far otherwise with its Prime Minister ; and already every- 
thing announced the approaching fall of the Duke de 
Broglie. He had been selected by the King as a sort of 
compromise between the contending parties, and though 
he had conducted himself with firmness and ability, so 
far as the internal direction of afiairs was concerned, he 
had failed to conciliate either the King or the Foreign 
Ministers. The former was disconcerted by his dogmatical 
manner and arrogant assumption of the lead, which was 
by no means in accordance with the supreme direction of 
affairs to which he himself aspired. The Foreign Minis- 
ters distrusted him, as neither decidedly pronounced for 


* Exports and Imports from France. 

Exports (francs). Imports (francs). 

1834, . . . 714,705,000 ... 720,194,000 

1835, . . . 834,422,000 ... 760,726,000 

1836, . . . 961,284,000 . . 905,575,000 

— Ann* XYiii. 40, 42 ; xix. 72 j xic. 74. 
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the aristocratic or the popular party ; they did not know chap. 
whether or not he was to be relied on. M. Thiers and 
M. Guizot, perceiving this, and being sensible that the 
Duke de Broglie could not long retain Lis position as 
Prime Minister, were secretly taking measures to under- 
mine him, when the catastrophe was accelerated by an 
unforeseen event. On the 14th January 1836, M. Her- 
mann, the Minister of Finance, in bringing forward the 
budget for 1837, ventured, of his own authority, without 
the concurrence of the Cabinet, to broach the dangerous 
assertion that the moment was favourable for the reduc- 
tion of the interest of the national debt.* This proposal 
threw the Prime Minister into the utmost embarrassment; 
for the question of the reduction of the rentiers had always 
been a trying one for the French administrations, and more 
than one had been dissolved from the collision of interests 
which it occasioned. He accordingly disclaimed the pro- 
posal, veiling his indecision under an ambiguous declara- Jan. is. 
tion that Government intended to bring forward a pro- 
posal on the subject at some future period, though not 
this session, but that the precise time was not yet fixed, ii 2 , 36 :Cap. 
and that it would depend on circumstances.^ f lu conse- ssi. 
quence of this schism, M. Hermann resigned, and his re- 


* ‘‘ Politiquement, Messieurs, est-il besoin de signaler I’effet moral que la re- 
duction de I’lntdret de la dette produirait au dehors Qui oserait douter encore 
des ressources et des destinees de la France, si on la voyait r^ussir peu aprds 
une Revolution dans une entrepnse qui marque le terme le plus §lev6 du 
cr6dit national ? Nous n’oublious pas que de nos jours le credit financier sert 
d’appui d. Finfluence politique : car le credit cst une arme aussi ; et cette arme 
aucun pays ne la devrait poss6der plus forte que la France. La reduction de 
I’intdrdt accroitrait nos ressources : I’^conomie qui en scrait le fruit assure- 
rait Pdquilibre de nos finances, et nous permettrait do fonder pour les entre- 
prises d’utilitd g6n6rale uu systdme d’encouragement qui donnerait une nou 
velle et puissante impulsion aux progr^s de la richesse.” — Ann. Uist.f xix. 33. 

f “ On nous demande s’ll est dans I’intention du Gouvernement de proposer 
la mesure. Je rdponds, Non : est-co clair? On dit que mes r^ponses ne sont 
pas claires. Eh bien, je dis que I’lntention du Gouvernement n’est point de 
proposer la mesure dans cette Session. On me demande quelle 6poque 1 
Je rgponds qu’aucun Gouvernement sago, aucun Gouvernement sens^, ne pent 
prendre un engagement quelconque sur une §poque quelconque. C’ost une 
question d’opportunit4 qui depend des circonstances.” — Moniteur, Jan. 19, 
1836 ; Ann. Bist., xix. 37. 
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signation having been accepted, M. de Argout was ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance in his stead. 

The change of the Finance Minister, however, only 
adjourned, it did not remove the difficulty. Great in- 
terests were at stake on both sides ; for, on the one hand, 
the necessitous state of the exchequer, OAving to the vast 
national armaments which were kept up, rendered a re- 
duction in the interest of the public debt, if it could be 
effected, extremely desirable ; and on the other, the num- 
ber of persons interested in preventing any fall in their 
incomes, derived from this source, was so considerable 
that it was a dangerous thing for any Administration to 
provoke their hostility. The saving to be effected by the 
proposed reduction was no less than 25,000,000 francs 
(£1,000,000) a-year ; and to a Chamber deeply im- 
pressed with economical ideas, this was a temptation not 
to be resisted. On the other hand, the rents inscribed 
on the Grand Livre amounted to 140,000,000 francs 
(£5,600,000), and this sum was divided among no less 
than 293,000 holders of stock, being on an average only 
473 francs (£19) a-year each.’^ It was evidently, there- 
fore, a question of great difficulty, and the schism on the 
subject in the Cabinet was but the index, as is generally 
the case, to the corresponding division in society. The 
question, however, once mooted, could no longer be avoid- 
ed ; for the finance committee of the Chamber, to whom 
the matter had been remitted, decided, by a majority of 
23 to 13, in favour of the reduction; and the secretary 
to the committee, M. Gouin, brought forward a proposal 
in its name, which was, to convert the 5 per cent into 
either a 4 or 3 per cent, providing to the dissentient 


* M. Thiers stated some very important and interesting facts, in this debate, 
on the comparative holders of French and English stock : — 

** * La grand livre,’ disait il, * est comme le sol Fran^ais tr^s-divise. Voici 
I’Etat du Grand Livre Frangais et la dette pubhque d’Angleterre en 1830. 

‘‘ ' En Angleterre 700,000,000 (£28,000,000) eb 274,000 parties prenantes. 
En France 140,000,000 (£5,600,000) et 293,000 parties prenantes. C’est 
rimage dusol Anglais et de la grande propri6t^ Anglaise.’ ” — Ann. Histf xix. 
43, 44. 
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holders of the stock certain annuities in lieu of their claims chap. 

on the Government. This proposal excited the utmost i 

interest in the Chamber and the country, for it was well 
known that the fate of the Ministry hung upon its deci- , 
sion, and that it was to become the great turning-point, 
both in the strife of parties and the division of social in- 382, 392 . 
terests, in the ensuing session of the legislature.^ 

On the part of the committee of the Chamber, it was 
argued by M. Gouin, its secretary and tbe reporter : “It Arguments 
is in order to force the Government to break silence on the reduc- 
this momentous subject that tbe Chamber have brought intereL*' 
forward the present proposition, in which the holders of 
stock on the one side, and the mass of the community on 
the other, are so deeply interested. The reduction of 
the 5 per cents is a measure at once legal, just, useful, 
and opportune. In the question between the stockholder 
and the public, all the advantages have hitherto been on 
the side of the former. The law has declared his title in- 
defeasible, and exempted it from every species of taxation. 

Is that not enough ? — and is it necessary, in addition, 
to renounce for ever a liberation from the burden of 
interest which can alone alleviate tbe burden of the debt 
to the public 1 Matters have come to that point, that 
it is absolutely necessary to re-establish an equilibrium 
between the receipts and expenses, instead of a deficit of 
15,000,000 or 20,000,000 francs (£600,000 or £800, 000), 
which now exists. The Chamber has been long amused 
with statements of great economical measures, M’hich have 
turned out rather an augmentation of expense. New taxes 
are impossible ; they would cease to be productive. Here 
is a measure of economy which goes to save 25,000,000 
francs (£1,000,000) yearly, and which would at once re- 
store the finances. No time can be imagined so favourable 
for this great measure as the pi’esent, when the nation en- 
joys externally profound peace, when internal tranquillity ’ 

prevails, and abundant harvests for several years have ifise. ’ 
spread contentment through all classes of the community 
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The details of the measure, and the nature of the 
indemnity to be given to the stockholders, may be the 
subject of after consideration ; but the Chamber should 
not lose a day in recognising the principle of the con- 
version.” 

On the other hand, it was contended by M. Delessert : 
“ It is not necessary to discuss the right of Government 
to effect such a reduction as is now proposed in perpetual 
annuities ; although, when the same question was dis- 
cussed in 1824 and 1825, it was seriously doubted by 
General Foy, and the most eminent of the Opposition of 
that period, whether Government had any such right, 
especially in regard to the original holders of the 3 per 
cents consolidated, seeing they have already undergone a 
reduction of two-thirds of their stock in 1797. But 
without pleading the case so high, it seems sufficient to 
observe, that the advantages of the proposed measure 
have been very much exaggerated, and its evils dimin- 
ished. The entire saving, supposing the 5 per cents all 
reduced to 4, would only be 21,000,000 (£840,000), not 
25,000,000 ; and at what price would this reduction be 
effected 1 By cutting off a fifth of the income of 
180,000 proprietors, and stripping them on an average 
of 100 francs (£4) a-year, and leaving them only 400 
francs to spend. And who compose the class whom it is 
thus proposed peculiarly to tax 1 Old men, widows, 
orphans, and minors, who have expended their little all 
on government securities, and who now are to meet with 
this return for having come forward to support it in peril- 
ous times. Possibly a year hence, should external*-and 
internal peace continue so long, it may be possible to 
effect something of the kind ; but at present we are much 
too near the period of insurrection, infernal machines, and 
conspiracies, to attempt it.” ^ 

The question derived its principal importance from 
its being understood that it was the touchstone of the 
Administration. It was no secret that the King was 
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adverse to the conversion, at least at that time, as likely chap. 
to breed dissatisfaction, and possibly insurrection, in the 
capital ; and the Ministers unanimously adhered to this 
opinion at the existing time. Their decided opinion Decision of 
was expressed to be — 1st, That the measure proposed 
was well founded in right ; 2d, That it involved a ^hfch^is 
resource considerable, and worthy of being taken into con- 
sideration, though less than what was generally supposed ; 

3d, That it would inevitably be brought about in time ; 
but, 4th, That at the present moment it was dangerous, if * ’ " 
not impracticable, and likely, in the highest degree, 
to impair the internal tranquillity and external credit of 
France. Their decision, therefore, was, in the mean time, 
against entertaining the measure. On the other hand, as 
the proposal was founded on the report of the committee 
of the Chamber, passed by a large majority, it was evi- 
dent that a direct collision between the executive and 
the legislature had taken place, which could not be 
avoided but by one or other of them being overthrown. 

The utmost anxiety M'as felt for the result. The vote 
was taken on the question, whether the proposal should 
immediately be taken into consideration, or adjourned ; 
and the former was carried, amidst extreme agitation, by ^Mo^teur, 
a majority of two — the numbers being 194 to 192. The issfij Ann. 
whole Ministers immediately resigned, and the King, Srsa?'*’ 
having no other resource, accepted the resignations.^ 

The King had considerable difficulty in forming a 
Cabinet, as might have been anticipated, when the former Nev/Lni- 
one had been displaced by a vote of the Chamber in xbJrs'pre. 
opposition to his wishes and its unanimous opinion. It 
was evidently necessary to take the Premier from the 
Centre, as it was the junction of that body with the Left 
which had caused the overthrow of the former Adminis- 
tration. Great diflSculties were, however, experienced in 
the selection — to such a degree, indeed, that on the 15th 
February, the former Ministers were all officially sum- 
moned to the palace, which seemed to indicate that their 
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CHAP, resignations would not be finally accepted. A list of the 

1 new Cabinet, with Count Mole at its head, was for some 

days in circulation ; but at length, after an interregnum 
of above a fortnight, the names of the new Ministers ap- 
peared ofiBcially in the columns of the Moniteur. M. 
Thiers was President of the Council and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; and the other Ministers bespoke a com- 
bination of parties, in which the Centre predominated, but 
in which the union of men of different principles was so 
evident, that no long endurance could be anticipated for 
Hist/xn.”"’ more than any other coalition.* * The step toward 
vn/sis ***' democracy, however, was very apparent : the aristocratic 
’ element was entirely excluded, and the philosophic conser- 
vatism of M. Guizot no longer had a place in the Cabinet.^ 
M. Thiers, who thus at the age of forty was to be 
Politick] Prime Minister, and at the same time Foreign Minister 
MrTiuers! of France, was undoubtedly a very remarkable man. No 
one, even in revolutionary times, raises himself with no 
other aid but that of his own talents to such an emi- 
nence, who is not so. He is not, however, a great man : 
had he been such, he never would in all probability 
have attained that eminence ; or if he had, he would 
speedily have lost it. He was not a man of original 
thought, settled conviction, or unbending character ; there 
is no trace of the former to be found in his speeches or 
writings, or of the two latter in the various phases of his 
political career. But it was the very absence of these 
commanding qualities which occasioned his political suc- 
cess. It is in serious crises only, such as brought forward 
Mr Pitt on one side, and Napoleon on the other, that 
really great men obtain or can keep the lead : in ordi- 
nary times they are shipwrecked by their own greatness 

* The Ministry of 22d February was as follows President of the Council 

and Foreign Affairs, M. Thiers ; Keeper of the Seals and Minister of Justice, 

M. Sauzet ; Minister of the Interior, M. Montalivet ; of Commerce and Publi o 
Works, M. Passy ; of Public Instruction, M. Pelet de Loz^re ; of War, 
Marshal Maison ; of the Miirine, Admiral Duperr^ ; of Finance, M. d’Ai^out. 
■—Monitmr^ 22d February 1836. 
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■ — they fall from their lofty and independent character, chap. 

Like Mr Burke, they possess the solitary independence ! 

of real genius : they may direct future ages, but they will 
seldom rule the present. To attain and retain poli- 
tical power, the mind must be much more supple and 
accommodating : it must be equal to affairs, not above 
them — abreast of the age, not in advance of it. 

M. Thiers was a great political borrower and critic, 
rather than a great statesman ; and this peculiarity continued, 
appears not less in his writings than his career. Like 
Sir R. Peel in politics, he was a “huge appropriation 
clause,” and largely imported the ideas of otliers when it 
suited his purpose to adopt them : like Lord Jeffrey in 
discoursing, he enlarged with admirable felicity on these 
adopted views, and from the very circumstance of their 
being adopted, and therefore not original, generally 
carried the majority with him. The majority of men 
are always directed by the original ideas of the great 
of the past, not the present generation. He had vast 
powers of amplification and illustration, prodigious fecun- 
dity of language, and occasionally, when warmed in de- 
bate, rose to a very high, though not the highest strain 
of eloquence. He was often inconsistent in principle, 
never in ambition. Holding a middle place as the leader 
of the Left Centre, or more Liberal section of the sup- 
porters of the Revolution of July, he inclined sometimes 
to the one, and sometimes to the other, and was alter- 
nately caressed by the Conservative diplomatists of 
Prince Metternich, and lauded by the Liberal jour- 
nalists of Paris. Inconsistency was his great defect, 
as it is with all who are swayed by ambition or 
impulse, rather than a resolute will and settled convic- 
tion. He was vain, fond of flattery, and did not escape 
the imputation of being desirous of money to maintain 
the splendour in which he delighted, and little scrupulous 
in the means which he took to obtain it. His fame in 
future times will rest on his Histories, where he was truly 
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CHAP, admirable, rather than his political career, which was 
often fickle and changeable. Yet is this fault rather to be 
1836. ascribed to the age in which he lived than to himself, and 
could not, by a successful statesman, be avoided. Those 
who applaud tlie popular regime, and yet demand con- 
sistency in statesmen, are themselves inconsistent ; for 
how is consistency to be maintained by one who depends 
on the ever-changing currents of public opinion 1 

As the Duke de Broglie’s Ministry had been over- 
Postpone- thrown on the vexed question of the reduction of the 
quTstion re- rcntes, it was naturally supposed that the new Adminis- 
Itbt', Md'* tration would immediately bring in a measure in harmony 
Hrst trial of vicws of tlio majority of the Chamber, and that 

the Ghana- {^3 succcss the fate of tho Ministry would depend. It 
proved otherwise, however : M. Thiers was too skilful a 
pilot to split upon the rock on which his predecessor had 
been stranded. He avoided it, accordingly, by a skilful 
speech, in which, after strongly enforcing the principle of 
the measure, he concluded by declaring that it was a step 
of so much importance, and requiring so much attention 
to details, that it, of necessity, must be left to be matured 
in another session. The majority in the Centre, satisfied 
with having got a Ministry of their own creation, and 
thereby secured the whole patronage of the State to 
themselves and their constituents, were content, or pro- 
fessed to be content, with this declaration ; and the 
question recently so fiercely debated, and on which a 
Ministry had been overthrown, was quietly allowed to go 
to sleep. A trial of strength soon after took place on the 
election of three Vice-Presidents of the Chamber, in lieu 
of M. Sauzet, Passy, and Pelet de la Lozere, promoted to 
the Ministry, and the majority of the Parti-Tiers was 
unequivocally evinced ; for M. Calmon, who was their 
xUf? 71^73*1 representative, had 218 votes; M. Duchatel, who be- 
longed to the late Ministry, had 200; and M. Forte, 
who had the support of the Gauche, only 165 .‘ 

On the 22d February, M. Thiers made, according to 
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custom, a sort of profession of faith before the Chamber, chap. 

and as it elicited a similar declaration from M. Guizot, ! 

the leader of the Conservative Opposition, and M. Odillou 
Barrot, the chief of the Extreme Gauche, their speeches m. Thiers’ 
are in the highest degree interesting, as evincing the Sf filth bL 
views of the different parties at this period, when the chlmw. 
Government of Louis Philippe had, after repeated strug- 
gles, been firmly established. “ Gentlemen,” said M. 

Thiers, “ the Cabinet is at length constituted, and the 
Chamber will, without doubt, deem it suitable that, with- 
out waiting to bo interrogated, I should volunteer to state 
the principles by which it is to be guided. The men 
who are now placed on the ministerial bench have all 
acted in the light of day. You will not forget, I hope, 
that most of us Lave conducted the country in the midst 
of great perils, and that, in facing them, we have com- 
bated anarchy with all our strength. Those who were 
not then in the Ministry, seconded our efforts in the 
bosom of the Chamber. That which we were then we 
are still. For ray own part, I declare it aloud, for I 
wish to be unknown to no one : I am what I was, the 
sincere friend of the Revolution of July, and on that 
very account convinced of the old truth, that to save a 
revolution you must preserve it from its own excesses. 

When these excesses appeared in the streets, or in the 
abusive use made of our institutions, I combated them 
with all the force of action and legislation. I feel 
honoured by having combated alongside of the majority 
of the Chamber; and were it necessary, I would unite 
with them again to save our country from the disorders 
which threaten it. I believe that these sentiments are 
those of the majority of the Chamber. The troubles 
which have disturbed our country seem to be approaching 
their termination ; better days are in store for us, and we js*” 
shall not again see the days of peace uselessly darkened by 
the features and desolation of war.^ Here, again, we shall 7i 72 . 
be faithful to the principle of the late Cabinet ; it would 
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CHAP, not have been abandoned had the Government not be- 
1 come unreasonable and unworthy of its mission.” 

1836. „ period has come,” said M. Guizot, “ when every 

Deciara- OHC is Called on to declare his sentiments, and I will not 
Guuot.**’ be the last to do so. Two charges are brought against 
our policy. One is, that it is rigorous and. retrograde ; 
but I do not think that progress consists in advancing in 
the dark. When society has been for long buried in 
license, progress consists in returning to order — in re- 
storing the sway of truth re-entering the conditions of 
society. If society consisted in indefinite extension, and 
required it, and such was the declared and ascertained 
w'ill of society, then to delay would be to recede ; but if 
society requires something very different, if it desires to 
regain the principles of conservatism, of which it has 
long lost sight, the return to conservative principles is 
progress. It is not progress to go back to 1791 ; what 
was then an advance is now a retrograde movement. 
The wants of that period are all satisfied ; what is 
desired now w’as unfelt then. We are not required 
now to plunge afresh into those dark and tortuous ways, 
and to open a passage which leads to destruction and 
ruin. Our opponents are going on blindly in the old 
track ; they demand what was demanded before, without 
perceiving that all is changed : it is we, and we alone, who 
are really abreast of the age. Revolutions have always 
been attended with this immense inconvenience, that they 
weaken and degrade power. When this has been done, 
what is required is to restore it — to give it fixity, dignity, 
consideration. It is in that that progress consists. God 
forbid I should say nothing has been done. Everything 
has been begun, nothing concluded. Should the majority 
in this Chamber, w'hich has been so gloriously formed 
j amidst all our struggles, once allow itself to be divided or 

Peb?23r'^’ broken, you would see in a few months, perhaps in a few 
ixflS, days, our whole work — ^government, peers, deputies, citi- 
zens — vanish at once.^ We have but one thing to do. 
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and that is to be faithful to ourselves, to advance in the 
line we have taken, and not to recede.’^ 

“ 1 have no liking/' said M. Odillon Barrot, ‘‘ for com- 
monplaces. I will not go back on what has been said 
and resaid an hundred times. Doubtless the Opposition, 
since July 1830, has been placed in the most difficult 
situation. We have taken the Revolution of July in 
earnest ; we regarded it not as a change of persons but 
of things — as the commencement of a new political era 
— as the solemn consecration of the principles for which 
we have contended during fifty years. Others have con- 
sidered it as a mere accidental occurrence — as a thing 
against which they were to be on their guard ; and be- 
cause the Revolution had been made in the name of the 
Charter, tO confine themselves strictly within its limits, to 
concede as little as possible, and retard what had been 
torn from them by victory. We, on the other hand, 
who beheld in that Revolution an immense change, saw 
in the charter of 1830, not a bounding charter, but an 
unchangeable contract between king and people, and we 
i^ished that all the conditions of that charter should be 
faithfully observed. Whenever the promises in that 
charter came under discussion, we have always voted for 
its interpretation in the largest sense, without hatred, or 
a spirit of resistance against the Revolution, because we 
were convinced that, if that Revolution presented dangers, 
they would arise from resistance to its principles, not 
from carrying them out in honesty and good faith. Such 
is the profound difference of opinion which exists between 
us and another portion of the Chamber. I know that 
we have suffered under the position in which the violence 
of parties has placed us ; that we have been represented 
as the accomplices of the excesses in the streets, and of a 
tendency to that republican despotism with which our 
opponents charge us. All that is false. We appeal to 
the future and the good sense of the country, and they 
will not fail us.^ Already the nation feels the necessity 
VOL. Y. 2 B 
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of departing from that bitter spirit of distrust which the 
violence of parties could alone have created.” 

The Chamber was so equally balanced between the 
three parties who were represented by these eloquent 
speakers, that legislative improvement, as in Great Britain, 
at the same period and from the same cause, was ren- 
dered impossible. It was not to be expected that a 
Ministry which had been brought in by a majority of 
two in the Chamber, would adventure on any novel or 
hazardous measures ; and as by the French constitution 
the initiative of all laws rested with the Ministers, and the 
Opposition could only move amendments, this put an 
entire stop to legislative changes. The new Premier 
made a narrow escape from shipwreck, on a personal 
attack made upon him, in consequence of his having, in 
his capacity of Minister of the Interior in the former 
Cabinet, exceeded the credits allotted to him in the 
budget, particularly in the Madeleine, where the excess 
was 1,200,000 francs (£.50,000), the obelisk in the 
Champs Elys^es, where it was 1,500,000 (£60,000), and 
the Hotel on the Quai d’Orsay, where it was 2,000,000 
(£80,000). It must be confessed these sums were very 
large, and with a revenue considerably less than the ex- 
penditure, and a Chamber passionately set upon economy, 
they afforded a very fair ground of attack. M. Thiers, 
accordingly, was very apprehensive of the result, and 
spoke warmly, and under emotion, in his defence. At 
length, however, the just pride of the French in their 
public monuments overcame their love of economy, and 
the extra expense was sanctioned. A still more trying 
question was expected on the proposal of a vote of 
2,500,000 francs (£100,000) for secret-service money; 
but, contrary to expectation, it passed by a majority of 
251 to 99. Sixty of the Gauche voted for it— a strange 
circumstance, but not unknown in the annals of popular 
assemblies.^ 

The most interesting debate of the session took place 
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on the budget, and most important rerelations on the real chap. 
state of the French finances were made by the Finance 
Minister. From it, it appeared that, although the sums 
voted since 1830 had always exceeded a thousand mil- important 
lion francs (£40,000,000), and in some years had reached statoments. 

1.400.000. 000 (£.56,000,000), still, the actual expendi- 
ture since that period had exceeded the ordinary income by 
the enormous sum of 848,842,924 francs, or £34,000,000, 
being at the rate of nearly 210,000,000 francs, or 
£8,400,000 a-year ! * Certainly, if revolutions are an 
exciting, and to some a profitable pastime, they are enor- 
mously expensive and utterly ruinous to the great ma- 
jority. It is no wonder, in this state of the finances, 
that the first anxiety of the Chamber was to reduce the 
expenditure, and bring it, if possible, to a level with 
the income. It was evident, from this statement, that 
the annual exposes made by the Finance Minister had 
been fallacious ; for they had always exhibited a surplus 
of income, small, indeed, but still a surplus over expendi- 
ture. It was by loans and supplementary credits that the 
requisite funds for this vast extra expenditure had been 
acquired, and under a new Ministry, these important * Am. Hist, 
facts, heretofore carefully enveloped in mystery, were iw. ’ 
revealed.^ 

The first serious foreign negotiation in which M. Thiers 
was involved related to the occupation of Cracow, and its Occupation 
little adjacent territory, by the troops of the three allied byufo^iued 
Powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which had taken 
place on the 17th February. This violation of the ter- 
ritory of a State declared independent by the treaty of 
Vienna (Art. 9) in 1815, made a great sensation in 
Europe, especially as Cracow was the last remnant of 
Polish nationality, and the violation of its neutrality was 

^ Les d^penses pendant les cinq ann^es, 1830,1881, 1832, 1833, 1834,6taient 
de 848,842,924 francs. Le deficit pour 1835, ^tait 10,000,000, pour 1836^ 

23.000. 000 .” — Paroles du Ministre des Finances^ 18th May 1836 ; Ann, Hist, 
xix. 168, 169. 
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effected by the three Powers which had been parties to 
its partition. The reason assigned was, that Cracow had 
become the rendezvous of Polish refugees from the ad- 
joining provinces of Lithuania, Gallicia, and Posen, from 
whence they were hatching plots and conspiracies against 
the adjoining States. The three Powers had summoned 
the Senate of Cracow to remove certain persons designed 
in a note on February 9 ; and they, being without the 
means of resistance, had agreed to do so, craving only a 
delay of a few days for such of the refugees as had be- 
come connected by marriage with the inhabitants of Cra- 
cow, to remove their effects. To this, however, the allied 
generals would not agree, their orders being positive to 
admit of no delay ; and on the 1 7th the Austrians entered, 
and were followed a few days after by the Russians and 
Prussians. The militia was immediately disbanded, as 
being composed for the most part, it was said, of the sus- 
pected persons, and the President of the Senate resigned 
his office, and was replaced by one in the interest of the 
allied Powers. The whole refugees, so much the object 
of apprehension to the allied Powers, were immediately 
expelled by their troops, and the Senate remodelled, so as 
to be entirely under their influence. This done, the 
Russian and Prussian troops were withdrawn, leaving 
only a small body of Austrians to garrison the forts, and 
prevent the re-entrance of the refugees.* This violent 
proceeding, in direct violation of the treaty of Vienna, 
which had placed the republic of Cracow under the 
guarantee of the four great Powers, called forth only, a 

* Les trois Puissances proteclrices de VEtat lihre de Cracovie, ayant en 
grande partie atteint le but qu’elles s’^taieut propos6 lorsqu’elles furent con- 
traintes d. faire occuper temporairement cet Etat par leurs troupes, pour le d^- 
livrer des fuyards R6volutionnaires et d’autres individus dangereux et sans 
aveu, qui s’y 6taient agglom^r^s, se sont empressees, conform^ment a leur pre- 
miere Resolution, d’ordonner I’evacuation complete de la ville et du territoire 
de TEtat libre de Cracovie, en n’y conservant qu’une petite partie des troupes 
Autrichiennes, qui sont encore necessaires au maintien de la security publique, 
et au service militaire, jusqu’d. ce que Torganisation deja commenc6e de la 
milice de I’Etat ftit achevee.” — Manifeate des Trois Puissances, March 17, 
1836; Cap. ix. 69, 60. 
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powerful expression of dissatisfaction from the Cabinet 
of St J ames^ and was in secret approved bj that of the 
Tuileries. 

Shortly after, a convention was signed at Constanti- 
nople between the Russians and the Turks, in virtue of 
which it was agreed that, on payment of the last instal- 
ment of the sum of 80,000,000 of Turkish piastres 
(£10,000,000), stipulated by the treaty of 1829, before 
the 15th August next ensuing, by the Turkish Government, 
the Russian troops should evacuate Silistria. This was 
justly regarded as a very important event in the East, as 
affording an instance, so rare in recent times, of the Mus- 
covite standards receding from what they had once occu- 
pied, and the Turkish advancing again to the north of 
the Danube. At the same time, M. Thiers agreed to 
pay the proportion belonging to France of the Greek loan 
of £3,000,000 undertaken by Russia, France, and Eng- 
land, by the treaty of 6th July 1827, and also to defray 
the debt, so long disputed, due, under the treaty of 4th 
July 1831, to the United States. By these concessions, 
which evinced a disposition to be bound by the faith of 
treaties, and to re-enter the European alliance, M. Thiers 
gained much with the diplomatists of Europe. The ap- 
prehensions which had been awakened by the rise of a 
Minister from the Centre Gauche were dispelled ; and 
hoping to gain him to their side, the diplomatic body 
were very assiduous in their attentions, and loaded M. 
Thiers with those flatteries to which it is well known juorr- 
venus are always most accessible. His receptions in the 
splendid hotel which he now occupied in Paris were 
numerous and brilliant ; and the diplomatists gratified 
his secret vanity by assuring him they reminded them of. 
those of Prince Metternich at Johannisberg.^ 

It soon appeared that these diplomatic courtesies 
meant more than appeared on the surface. Inquiry had 
been made at the Courts of Berlin and Vienna whether 
a visit from the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours would be 
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CHAP, acceptable, and the answer was in the highest degree 
satisfactory. The two princes set out accordingly, and 
1836 . receiyed at both Courts in the most distinguished 

Journey of manner. Reviews, balls, and fetes succeeded each other in 
brilliant succession ; and the ladies of Vienna, in particular, 
were charmed with the elegance of the Duke of Orleans’ 
manners, and the graces of his person. So favourable was 
his reception, that it seemed to augur no disinclination 
for a nearer connection, and a proposal was thought of, 
on the part of his royal highness, for the Princess Marie- 
Theresa-Isabella, one of the daughters of the Archduke 
Charles. But this was going a step too far : the Austrian 
pride showed itself when marriage was proposed. The 
young Princess could not conceal a partiality for the 
Duke of Orleans ; and her father, who was considered as 
the head of the Liberal party in Germany, was rather 
disposed to favour the alliance. But for that very reason 
it was opposed by Prince Metternich, who dreaded the 
union of the daughter of a Liberal German Archduke 
with the heir of a French revolutionary throne. Ac- 
cordingly, the usual means were taken to prevent what 
was not deemed desirable, without allowing matters to 
come to an actual proposal, and the two Princes, after 
4o-^oap exhausted the splendid hospitalities of Vienna, 

ix. 64, 74. returned in single blessedness, by the Tyrol and Milan, to 
Paris.^ 

Whatever disappointment the parties principally con- 
Freshat- ccmed might feel at this untoward result, an event 
asMBsiMte soon occurrcd which again brought forcibly before the 
the precarious tenure of power, and even life, by 
June 25 . jjjg family of France, and gave Metternich reason 
to congratulate himself that he had not, like his prede- 
cessor the Duke de Choiseul, been instrumental in placing 
an Austrian princess on the French throne. As the 
King was driving out of the courtyard of the Tuileries, 
at six o’clock on the evening of the 25th June, with the 
Queen and Madame Adelaide, on his return to Neuilly, 
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a shot was suddenly heard in the carriage, which was chap. 

filled with smoke, and it was discovered that a ball had 1 

passed through the vehicle, immediately above the King’s 
head, and lodged in the roof. The King, who evinced the 
greatest coolness on the occasion, merely inquired if any 
one was hurt outside, and ordered the coachman to drive 
on. The assassin, whose name was Alibaud, was seized on 
the spot, with the pistol still smoking in his hand, and car- 
ried to the nearest police oflBce, from whence he was sent to 
the Conciergerie. Being interrogated by the public prose- 
cutor what his motive was for firing at the Sovereign, he 
replied ; “ I wished to kill the King, whom I regarded as 
the enemy of the people. I was unfortunate. The 26!“"’ 
Government was the cause of my misfortune ; the King 
is its chief : that was my reason for wishing to kill him, 221^^ 
and my only regret is the not having succeeded in doing 43. ‘ ’ 

so.”i 

The proceedings for the trial of this great criminal 
were conducted with unwonted celerity ; and early in July 
the Court of Peers commenced the trial. Alibaud con- and seclu- 
tinned his intrepid demeanour in presence of his judges ; 
he avowed his crime, and gloried in it. “ Since the King 
put Paris in a state of siege,” said he, and he showed 
that he wished to govern, and not to reign — since he first 
massacred the citizens in the streets of Lyons, and at the 
Cloister of St Meri — I have formed the resolution to kill 
him. His reign was an infamous one — a reign of blood; 
and I was determined to put an end to it.” He was 
of course convicted, and sentenced to be executed in 
the dress appropriated to a parricide ; a sentence 
which was carried into execution on July 11 , at five 
in the morning. A confessor having approached, he 
received him with civility, but declined his services. “ I 
have no need,” he said, of your assistance ; I am at 
peace with my conscience.”^ He exhibited the 
stoical firmness on the scafibld as he had done ever since 202; chron. 
his apprehension : his last words were, “ I die for 
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liberty, for the people, and for the extinction of the 
monarchy.” Then turning to the guards, who sur- 
rounded him, he added, “ Adieu, my comrades ! ” and the 
axe fell. 

This nefarious attempt led to a measure which excited 
a great sensation in Europe, and demonstrated more than 
anything had yet done the precarious foundation on 
which the throne of Louis Philippe rested. On the 23d 
July an announcement appeared in the Moniteur, that the 
King was not to leave his palace, and that there was to 
be no review on the 29th July, the last of the three 
glorious days. This excited the greater surprise and dis- 
appointment, that the inauguration of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, at the barrier of Neuilly, was to take place on 
that day, and that a military spectacle of more than ordi- 
nary magnificence was anticipated. The most sinister 
rumours were immediately in circulation : one that the 
ceremony had been remonstrated against by the diplo- 
matic body, as likely to awaken dangerous recollections ; 
another, that a hostile demonstration against the Govern- 
ment from the National Guard was apprehended. The 
Government hastened, by articles in the Moniteur, to 
put a negative upon these surmises, by confessing what 
was the simple truth, that the measure was dictated 
solely by a necessary regard for the King’s safety, and a 
knowledge of the numerous conspiracies on foot against 
him. Thenceforward the Monarch remained a prisoner 
of state in his own palace ; no review took place on the 
29th ; the Arc de Triomphe was unveiled without any 
ceremony ; and the celebration of the Revolution of July 
sunk into an unmeaning ceremonial that excited no atten- 
tion. This change produced the most melancholy im- 
pression : it was at once a confession, in the face of 
Europe, of the extreme unpopularity of the reigning 
dynasty, and the inability, even of its mighty army and 
vast police, to defend the life of its chiefs “ The soil,” 
says the French atinalist, “ was so sown with assassins, 
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that there was no safety for the Monarch but within the 
walls of his palace.” 

The repeated conspiracies which had necessitated this 
humiliating act of seclusion imposed by the Cabinet on 
the King, had their chief seat in Switzerland. The 
secret societies, in some degree kept down in France by 
the rigid laws of September 1835, took refuge in that 
secluded and neutral State. Its situation, midway 
between France and Italy, presented a central point from 
whence the democratic action could be kept alive in both 
countries, while its lofty mountains and republican insti- 
tutions seemed to afford an asylum alike from the 
jealousy of kings and the persecution of ministers. All 
the secret societies, accordingly, which were undermining 
society in France, Italy, and Germany, had their com- 
mittees in Switzerland, and it was there that the re- 
gulating orders for their operations were determined 
on. The following account of their proceedings was 
given by a deputy in the National Assembly of Switzer- 
land, “ The association,” said M. Chambrier, “ styled 
‘ Young Europe,^ has taken for its device the words 
‘ Liberty, Equality, Humanity,^ and it professes to be 
founded on the rights of man ; the manifesto of France 
to Europe when it was covered with scaflPolds. Its mem- 
bers are bound to contribute with all their strength to 
the destruction of established governments in all countries ; 
they would level everything to let in the flood of revolu- 
tionary ideas. Its act of association bears date, Berne, 
April 19, 1834. There also have successively arisen the 
other societies, entitled ‘ Young Italy,' ‘ Young Poland,’ 
‘ Young Germany,' ‘ Young France,' and ‘ Young 
Switzerland.’ A directing committee, sitting at Paris, 
holds in its hands the threads of the different associations 
which compose ‘ Young Europe.’ Separate committees 
are at the head of the difierent sections ; but they all 
implicitly obey the orders of the unknown committee, 
which, shrouded in darkness, sits at Paris. ‘ Young 
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Switzerland/ established on July 26, 1835, is intrusted 
with the duty of organising the whole of Switzerland, 
overturning the government in all its cantons, annihilat- 
ing the compact of 1815, preparing an appeal to arms, 
and organising, in conjunction with ‘Young Germany/ 
the free corps which are to liberate both countries. A 
province of the latter country is to be immediately 
invaded, and all Europe stirred to support the move- 
ment.^^ ^ 

By means of those secret societies, Switzerland was 
stirred to its? foundation, and revolutionary movements 
were prepared to convulse all the adjoining States. The 
Napoleonists, as will immediately appear, were not less 
active than the Republicans ; and the Chateau of Aren- 
enburg, in the canton of Berne, the residence of the 
Duchess of St Leu, formerly Queen of Holland, and her 
son, Prince Louis Napoleon, became the great centre 
of this party, from whence an inroad into France was 
openly discussed, and generally expected. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Cabinets of the Tuileries and of Berlin not 
unnaturally took the alarm, and several joint notes were 
presented in the names of France and Austria, revealing 
the existence of secret conspiracies, and requiring the in- 
stant expulsion of the refugees. A long negotiation ensued, 
the executive Government of Switzerland promising com- 
pliance, and the Vorort protesting against such a violation 
of the national independence, and declaring they would 
rather perish with arms in their hands than submit to it.*^^ 
At length, finding that the executive, placed between two 
opposite parties and sets of dangers, hesitated, and de- 

* ** Les Cantons conf^deres de Berno, Lucerne, Schwitz, Soleure, Bdrle, ot 
Argovie, r6unis d. Reiden, d6clarent unanimement : — 

** 1. Quells repousseront comme attentatoire d. Thonneur, k la liberty, et & 
Pinddpendance du peuple Suisse, toute intervention du diplomate Stranger 
dans les affaires de la patrie : quails sont d6termin6s k sacrifier leurs biens et 
leur vie pour appuyer les autorit^s constitutionnelles Suisses, dans leurs efforts 
pour maintenir ces biens precieux b6rit6s de leurs anc^tres, et que toute autre 
conduite serait honteuse. 

** 2. Qu’ils regardent en particulier comme chose urgente le rappel de I’Anoi- 
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layed compliance, M. Thiers brought matters to a crisis chap. 
by causing the Duke of Montebello, the French Minister 
at Berne, to intimate to the Swiss Government, that if 
the demands of France and Austria were not instantly 
complied with, their respective ministers would leave 
Berne, all commercial intercourse between Switzerland 
and the adjoining States would be suspended, its terri- 
tory blockaded, and the expenses of the blockade claimed 
and levied from their territories. This demand was made 
by the Duke of Montebello on the President of the Swiss 
Directory, on the 6 th August, in the night, and made a Aug. e. 
great sensation. The Liberal journals everywhere ex- 
claimed in the loudest manner against what they termed 
this shameful violation of the law of nations, and were 
particularly vehement against M. Thiers, “ the child of 
revolution, whose impious hands would strangle his own 
mother.'^ But the parties were too unequal to render 
a contest possible ; the threat of blockade to a moun- 
tainous country depending for its existence upon the 
import of grain from the surrounding plains, and the 
port of cattle to them, was too formidable to be disre- 
garded, and at length the demands of the foreign Powers Biaic,V. 
were complied with, and the refugees received notice to fx.’ 92*^9?’ 
quit the Swiss territories.! 

The right of a nation in whose territories refugees from 
a neighbouring State have sought and found an asylum. Reflections 
to maintain them against the requisition for removal by Ject. *** 
a neighbouring State, against which their machinations 
are thought to be directed, is one of very frequent recur- 
rence in recent times, and in which all nations and all 
parties have an equal interest. It is difficult to say whe- 

bassadeur Francois, le Due do Montebello, attendu que par son aflfectatiou ^ 
pr6tendre que le peuple ne d^fendrait ni les constitutions qu'il s’est donn^es 
ni les autorit6s qu’il a choisies, par son manque d'^gard vers le Pr68ident de la 
Di^te, qu’il est venu surprendre par une visite nocturne ; et avant tout, par sea 
pretensions k vouloir s’immiscer dans nos affaires nationales, et par sa con- 
duite en g6n6ral,ce diplomate a perdu laconfiance dela nation .” — Declaration 
des Cantons de la Suisse, Sept. 17, 1836 ; Capefigue, Dix Ans de Louis 
Philippe, ix. 85, 86. 
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ther the maintenance of the right or the guarding against 
its abuse is most to be desired by all the real friends of 
freedom and humanity. If, on the one hand, it is a vast 
step in civilisation, to which the united efforts of all the 
friends of the species should be directed, to effect the 
abolition of the punishment of death in tlie case of poli- 
tical prisoners, and to substitute for it the milder pen- 
alty of the Athenian ostracism ; on the other, it is 
essential to the general adoption of that modified code, 
that the political enemies who find a refuge in the terri- 
tories of a neighbouring Power should abstain from en- 
gaging in such enterprises as may excite alarm in, or 
disturb the tranquillity of the adjoining States. If they 
do not do this — if they abuse the rights of hospitality so 
far as to render the territory of the neutral State in which 
they have found an asylum a mere platform, from which, 
as from a besieger’s battery, they may send shells at long 
range into the States from which they have been ex- 
pelled, and thereby rekindle the flames which have been 
extinguished by their removal, they continue a belligerent 
Power, and the State which permits such use to be made 
of its territory loses its character of neutrality, and be- 
comes a confederate of the belligerent refugees. No 
right-minded government will ever permit such an abuse 
of the rights of hospitality ; no really independent gov- 
ernment wdl feel offended at the demand for its abate- 
ment. All parties have an equal interest in insisting for 
such a limitation of the supposed rights of misfortune, 
for none can say how soon it may become their own turn 
to invoke them. All have in their turn insisted for such 
a limitation against others, however loudly they may have 
exclaimed against it when directed against themselves. 
Were it otherwise, the greatest step in the humanising of 
manners in recent times would be abandoned, the great 
lesson taught by the tragedy of the French Revolution 
would be lost ; each party, when it became victorious, 
would destroy its adversaries like savages in the first 
ages of warfare ; and the boasted improvements of civil- 
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isation would terminate in the general adoption of the chap. 
maxim of Barere : “ II n’a que les morts qui ne revien- 1 

1836 . 

nent pas. 

This question of the expulsion of political refugees 
from Switzerland drew closer the bonds between France TheSpknish 


and Austria, for they had an equal interest in demand- Snrus m- 
ing it. M. Thiers and Prince Metternich were quite 
at one on this point. But it was otherwise with the 
Spanish question, which had now become so alarming as 
to force itself upon the attention of all the adjoining 
States, and in an especial manner excited the solicitude 
of the Liberal party in France. The terrible war of 
succession, grafted on revolution, which had, ever since 
the death of Ferdinand VII., bathed the Peninsula in 
blood, to be recounted in a future chapter, had now 
arrived at such a point that the royal authority seemed 
on the point of being destroyed, and the kingdom ex- 
posed to the sanguinary mutual and inveterate vengeance 
of the Carlist and Republican parties. All the valleys 
of the north of Spain were in the hands of the former ; 
nearly all the cities of the south had declared for the 
latter. Between the two, the autliority of the Crown 
at Madrid was well-nigh destroyed, and the Queen- 
Regent herself had recently been subjected to a military 
outrage and revolt at La Granja, which foreboded the 
worst horrors of the French Revolution. 

In these circumstances, M. Thiers, whose preposses- 
sions were all on the side of revolution, provided it did m. Thiers 
not impair or endanger his own power, was decidedly in tervention, 
favour of an armed and prompt intervention. The IgLnstTt, 
British Government had already, in March 1836, sent a 
body of marines to co-operate with the Spanish Liberals 
on the coast of Biscay ; but France bad declined to 
intervene at that period ; and M. Thiers himself had 
written a letter on 18th March declining the proposed 
co-operation, as perilous in the extreme, and likely to 
induce a European war. When the extreme revolution, 
however, which led to the outrage at La Granja, broke 
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out in Spain, tbe King consented to the formation of 
a corps of volunteers from the army at Pau, with a 
view to finally taking part in the Spanish contest. 
When the time for action, however, seemed to have 
arrived, the King, whose desire for peace amounted to 
an absolute passion, would not be brought to give his 
consent to preparations being made for entering the 
Peninsula, and even desired that the corps of volunteers 
should be disbanded. The whole Cabinet, with the 
exception of M. Montalivet, was of an opposite opinion ; 
and the consequence was that they resigned in a body, 
and the King sent for Count Mol^, who without delay 
formed a new Ministry, in which the Doctrinaires and 
Conservatives had the majority, and which was based 
on the principle of non-intervention. 

Count MoM, who thus became Prime Minister of 
France at a comparatively early age, and held the office 
for two years, was in every respect the reverse of his 
brilliant, volatile, and inconsistent predecessor. Of an- 
cient and noble family, and the inheritor of a splendid 
chateau filled with historic monuments, he had all the 
charm of manner and elevation of mind which is often 
found to distinguish aristocratic descent. But he had 
none of the Ugeret6 or frivolity which so frequently 
accompanies it, and renders even brilliant talents un- 
availing to the public service. Grave in manner, labo- 
rious in habit, and thoughtful in disposition, his conver- 
sation had peculiar charms for the King, who was him- 
self well informed on historic subjects, and delighted in 
unbending his mind, after the fatigues of the council- 
table, on the manners and incidents of the olden 
time. He was a judicious and sometimes powerful 

* The Ministry of 6th September, as finally constituted, stood as follows : — 
President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count MolA Keeper 
of the Seals and Minister of Justice, M. Persil. Minister of the Interior, M. 
de Gasparin ; of Marine, Admiral Rosamel ; of Public Instruction, M. Guizot ; 
of Finance, M. Duchatel ; of War, Baron Bernard ; of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, M. Martin (du Nord).— Atm. Hitt,, xix. 233, 234. 
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speaker, but without the eloquence or volatile talents chap. 
of M. Thiers ; and on that account he had more 
weight in the Chamber of Peers, where he had nume- 
rous friends, and his high birth gave him eminent 
advantages, than in the Deputies, who were chiefly 
governed by economical considerations, and were never 
carried away but by the highest flights of popular ora- 
tory. His historical information, especially of the annals 
of his own country, was immense ; but on that very ac- 
count he was perhaps the less qualified to grapple with 
the difficulties of the present time : he was better 
acquainted with France as it had been, than as it was, — 
a fault common to him with many aristocratic leaders, 
and which has led to many of the most unfortunate steps 
recorded in history. With all these solid and valuable 
qualities, which added lustre to a character of unequi- 
vocal probity. Count Mole had some weaknesses which 
seriously impeded his Administration. He was not 
gi-eat enough to be simple ; a secret vein of vanity per- 
vaded his character ; and his high position in the Cham- 
ber of Peers had given him a more lofty idea of his own 
importance, and the deference due to it, than was con- 
sistent either with his real abilities or the influence which 
any Minister resting chiefly on aristocratic influences 
could then obtain in France. 

The first important step of the new Ministry was one 
in itself graceful and honourable, and which, without ex- Liberation 
citing disturbances in France, contributed to enhance the 
estimation in which its Government was held in foreign soneraln^^'' 
countries. Ever since their memorable trial in December 
1830, in the Luxembourg, Prince Polignac and the other 
Ministers of Charles X. who had signed the Ordonnances, 
had remained in close confinement in the citadel of Ham. 

The humanity of the Government had mitigated the 
severity of their punishment by allowing them the use of 
books and pen and ink ; and their independence of mind, 
and conscious rectitude of intention, had prevented them 
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from demeaning themselves by soliciting any other indul- 
gence. Public opinion, however, had undergone a great 
change within the last few years in regard to the pro- 
priety of their further detention. For the last four, 
the new Government had been incessantly engaged in 
combating insurrections and conspiracies against itself, 
and the peace of society had only been preserved by re- 
enacting with additional severity the ordonnances which 
had occasioned the downfall of Charles X. It was evi- 
dent, therefore, that they had suffered only for their 
foresight : they bad been punished, not because they 
had done wrong, but because they had too soon done 
what was right ; because, with inadequate means, they 
had attempted prevention instead of waiting for cure. 
These views, long working in the public mind, had pre- 
pared them for the pardon of the prisoners in Ham, and 
enabled Louis Philippe, without risk, to gratify his own 
humane disposition by extending mercy to them. It 
was accordingly deemed a gracious and well-timed act 
when the King, on the 17th October, directed M. de 
Peyronnet and M. de Chantelauze to be liberated on 
their parole, to reside in certain places at a distance from 
Paris ; and this was soon after followed by another or- 
donuance, on 23d November, which commuted the punish- 
ment of MM. de Polignac and Guernon de Ranville into 
banishment for twenty years from France, and in the 
mean time directed their liberation from their long con- 
finement.^ 

Hardly had this act of humanity been performed by 
the French Government, when the monarch in whose 
service these gallant but injudicious men had incurred 
the penalties they had undergone, was numbered with 
his fathers. Ever since his dethronement, Charles X. 
had led a retired domestic life, alike removed from the 
whirl of politics and the gaiety of courts. Regarding 
his fall as the punishment inflicted by Heaven for the 
sins which he had committed, he submitted in silent re- 
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signation to its decrees, and neither demeaned himself by 
complaint, nor struggled to alter his fate. A stranger to 
all political intrigues, and dividing his time between 
works of religion and charity and the fatigues of the 
chase, he had discouraged the attempt of the Duchess de 
Berri, and uniformly dissuaded any similar undertaking 
by others. He believed that his grandson would be 
restored to the throne of his fathers ; but he looked for 
his restoration to the justice of Heaven and the repent- 
ance of his people, not to any combination of princes or 
efforts of human power. But the end of this simple and 
expiatory life was now approaching. For some years past 
the habitual residence of Charles and his court had been 
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at Prague in Bohemia, — the British Government having, 
at the solicitation of Louis Philippe, suggested their re- 
moval from Holyrood after the expedition of the Duchess 
de Berri. He had gone with the Duchess de Angoulgme 
and his household to Gratz in Styria, in the end of 
October, with a view to enjoying the pleasure of shooting 
in the pine-clad mountains in its vicinity. Winter set in 
early in these elevated regions; but still the exiled King 
enjoyed vigorous health, and at the age of seventy-nine he 
had, on the 5th November, the day of his fete, been on 
a long shooting expedition on foot in the hills at a con- 
siderable distance. In the evening, however, he was 
seized with an attack in his bowels, at first slight, but 
which soon showed symptoms of Asiatic cholera. He sunk 
rapidly, and expired without suffering or murmur at one 
o’clock on the following morning, surrounded by his weep- Nov. 6. 
ing family, who had undergone so many tragedies in their 
calamitous career. Born at Versailles on the 9th Octo- 
ber 1757, he was in his eightieth year when he died, and 
he was interred without pomp in the church of the 
Capuchin monks near Gratz. The church of the same 
order at Vienna contained the remains of the son of "gg- 
Napoleon.^ These members of the royal and imperial tx. iso, "’fk. 
races alike found their final resting-place in a foreign land, 

VOL. V. 2 s 
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CHAP, under the care of a poor order of monks, in the midst 
of their fathers’ enemies. 

183G, rjjjg jjand of fate was on the curtain in this eventful 
Attempt of year, but it was not drawn up, and the actors in the 
poTon^t great drama which was to succeed only appeared as it 
^ moment raised. Only a week before the last 
of the Bourbons who sat on the throne of France died, 
exiled and discrowned, in a foreign land, sheltered by his 
enemies from his own people, the representative of a new 
dynasty appeared on the French territory, and Louis 
Napoleon commenced that adventurous career which, 
after many reverses, has ended in the restoration of the 
imperial throne. This young prince, the only surviving 
son of Louis Napoleon, king of Holland, the younger 
brother of Napoleon, was beyond all doubt, after the 
death of the Duke of Reichstadt at Vienna, the heir and 
representative of the great name and boundless inheri- 
tance of his immortal uncle. His mother, the Duchess 
of St Leu, vividly impressed with these magnificent pros- 
pects, had, during the whole period of the Restoration, 
been the centre of all the conspiracies which had for their 
object the restoration of the imperial line ; and young 
Louis Napoleon, with his brother, who difd in the at- 
tempt, endeavoured to excite a revolution in their favour 
in Italy, shortly after the fall of Charles X. in 1830. 
Foiled in that attempt, he still persisted in his projects 
with that determined perseverance which so often works 
out its own destiny, and by never despairing of fortune, 
at last conquers it. He commenced the composition of 
works calculated to enlist the public sympathies in his 
favour by uniting the democratic and imperial parties 
under the same banner, and bolding it out as the only 
one which could restore liberty and glory to France.* 
These works, especially Les R4venes Politiques, and 
Ann. Hik ])es Idees NapoUonn^s, are very remarkable for the 
reflection and thought which they exhibit, and they were 
singularly calculated to attain their object from the skilful 
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combination which they present of much that was real, chap. 

•f *■ ^ ' XXXIII 

with everything which could be figured that was alluring, ! 

in the maxims of the imperial government. 

For some years back the Duchess of St Leu, with her 
son, had lived in Switzerland, and their residence, the Prepara- 
Ch4teau of Arenenburg, in the county of Berne, was the auemp^tat‘ 
centre of all the Napoleon party, and of that portion of 
the Republicans, by no means inconsiderable, who, warned 
by their repeated failures when acting alone, deemed it 
expedient to unite their forces with the more warlike and 
better disciplined bands of the Napoleonists. The great 
affluence of refugees of all parties from France, in the 
course of 1836, into Switzerland, in consequence of the 
operation of the severe laws of the preceding September, 
led to the general belief among these exiled adventurers 
that the time had now arrived when, by a united effort 
of both parties, it might be possible to overturn the throne 
of Louis Philippe, and open the way to the imperial 
crown. Accordingly, a conspiracy, having extensive rami- 
fications in the military of Franco, was formed, of which 
the threads centred in the Chateau of Arenenburg, and 
which had for its object the overthrow of Louis Philippe, 
and the restoration of the imperial line in the person of 
Louis Napoleon. Strasburg naturally presented itself as 
the place where the inroad might best be attempted, both 
from its vicinity to the headquarters of the disaffected in 
Switzerland, and from its being a fortress of the first order, 
opening the way into the heart of France, and adjoining 
the provinces where Republican ideas were most prevalent, 

* Je voudrais uu Gouvornement qui procurat tous les avantages do la 
Eepubliqiie sans entratner les meraes luconv^niens, un Gouvernement qui ftit 
fort saus etre dospotique, libre sans anarchic, ind^pendant sans conquites, 

— lo peuple ayant la bouverainte leelle et organibce comme source Elective, 
commo conti’61e, et comme rectification detous les Pouvoirs, deux Chambres 
composant le Pouvoir l^giblatif, la premiere 61ue, mais Tune exigcant certainea 
conditions do services rendiies ou I’experience de la part des eligibles.” — 

Eiceries Politiques, par Louis Napoleon, 27, 49. In Louis Napoleon’s career, 
from first to last, literary and political, there are decided proofs of that fixity 
of ideas and moral resolution which are the characteristics of greatness, and the 
heralds either of success or ruin in this world. 
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and the memory of Napoleon was still held in most ven- 
eration. This place was further recommended by the 
presence in it of the fourth regiment of artillery, com- 
manded by Colonel Vaudrey, a warm partisan of the young 
Prince, and whose influence with his men rendered it pro- 
bable that they would all, with their leader, range them- 
selves under his standard. The plan was, to electrify 
the garrison of Strasburg by the sudden appearance of 
the young Prince among them ; to rally to his colours 
the whole national guard of Alsace, which it was well 
known might be relied" on ; and, with the united force, 
march direct on Paris, and overthrow the monarchy of 
Louis Philippe, as Napoleon had done that of Louis 
XVIII. Authentic evidence exists that this conspiracy 
had such extensive ramifications in France that it was 
very near succeeding, and that the throne of the Citizen 
King depended on the fidelity of a few companies in the 
garrison of Strasburg.^ * 

Everything being prepared, and extensive ramifications 
of the conspiracy established in the garrison of Strasburg, 
Louis Napoleon, on the evening of the 28th October, 
entered that fortress in disguise, accompanied by a few 
trusty friends. On the morning of the 30th, the Prince, 
dressed in the well-known costume of Napoleon, made 
his appearance at the gate of the barracks of the fourth 


* Tho following letter from a leading Republican at Paris at this period to 
Louis Napoleon, illustrates the views of that extreme party, and the chances 
of the Prince’s success; — ‘‘ Nous ne jouissons pas du present, car Tavenir nous 
effraye . le Pouvoir dopuis six ans n’a rien fonde' ; il a r6prime les nobles pas- 
sions, 5nerv^ les cceurs, sans inspirer ni sccurite ni confiance ; ot comment 
I’aurait — il pu,lui qui n’a ni I’appui des siecles ni celui que donne la sanction du 
pouple, ni mdme lo prestige d’une glorieuse cy^igine ? Le plus fort n’est jamais 
assez fort pour ^tre toujours maitre, s’ll ne transforme la force en droit, et 
I’ob^issance en devoir. La vie du Roi est journellement menac6e ; si I’un de 
ces attentats r^ussissait nous serions exposes aux plus graves bouleversemens, 
car il n’y a plus en France ni parti qui puisse rallier les autres, ni un hommo 
qui inspire une confiance g^n6rale. Dans cette position. Prince, nous avons jete 
les yeux sur vous ; le grand nom que vous portez, vos opinions, votre carac- 
t^re, tout nous engage ^ voir en vous un point de ralliement pour la cause 
populaire. Tenez-vous pr5t d. agir ; ot quand le temps sera venu, vos amis ne 
vous manqueront pas.”— Vie de Louis Napoleon, i. 21, 22, 
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regiment of artillery. He immediately advanced to the chap. 
colonel, who said to his men, in a loud voice : “ Soldiers ! 
a great revolution is commencing at this moment. The 
nephew of the Emperor is before you ! He comes to put 
himself at your head. He has arrived on the soil of 
France to restore to it liberty and glory. The time has 
come when you must act or die for a great cause — the 
cause of the people. Soldiers of the fourth regiment of 
artillery ! can the nephew of the Emperor count on you 1 
At these words an indescribable transport seized upon 
the men ; ‘‘ Yive VEmpereur ! was heard on all sides ; 
the sabres leapt from their scabbards, and glittered in 
the air ; and amidst the clash of arms and cheers of the 
men, the voice of Louis Napoleon could not for some time 
be heard. At length, the colonel having made a signal 
for silence, he advanced, deeply affected, and said : It 
was in your regiment that the Emperor, my uncle, made 
his first essay in arms : with you he was illustrated in the 
siege of Toulon ; and it is your brave regiment which, on 
his return from the island of Elba, opened to him the 
gates of Grenoble.” Then, taking the eagle from the 
officer who held it, he said, “ This is the symbol of i vie de 
French glory, which should also henceforth be of its free- poieonfr 
dom.” At these words the acclamations redoubled ; and gi’anc/v^ 
the whole regiment, with proud steps, in the highest state 
of excitement, and to the sound of military music, marched Ann- 
out of the barracks to rally the remaining regiments of 244, ’245.* 
the garrison.^ 

The Prince, at the head of this regiment, proceeded 
to the headquarters of the Governor-General, when he its rapid 
was received by the soldiers presenting arms, and ex- 
claiming ‘‘ Vive VEmpereur ! ” He immediately went 
upstairs to the General, who was just risen, and, offering 
to embrace, invited him to join the movement. He was, 
however, coldly received by the General, who refused to 
join the movement, and was in consequence put under 
arrest, and left under guard of some of the revolted regi- 
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meiit in his own house. Meanwhile, three other detach- 
ments sent out from the fourth regiment met with the 
most surprising success. The first made straight to the 
hotel of the prefect, opened the gates, and made him 
prisoner. The second went to the house of the colonel 
of the third regiment of artillery, took possession of the 
door, and forbade all ingress or egress. The thii-d got 
hold of a printing-office, and immediately began throwing 
off the proclamation to the army and the nation.* A 
foui’th detachment had orders to get possession of the 
avenues leading to the house of the general commanding 
the department of the Upper Rhine, which was success- 
fully done. Everything seemed to smile upon the auda- 
cious conspirators ; all the authorities had been surprised 
by them, and were either in custody or shut up in their 
houses ; one entire regiment, and detachments of others, 
had already declared in their favour ; and the inhabitants, 
roused from their slumbers by the loud shouts at that 
early hour, looked fearfully out of their houses, and when 

* ** Au Peuplo Fran^ais. 

“ On vous trahit I Vos intdr^ts politiqiies, vos int^rets comnierciaux, votre 
honneur, votro gloire, Bont vendus ^ T^ti anger. Et par qui ? Par des hommes 
qui ont profile do votre belle Revolution, et qui on renient tous les principes. 
Est-ce done pour avoir un Gouvernoment sans parole, Bans honneur, sans gd- 
ndrositd, des institutions sans force, des lois sans libertd, une paix sans prospd- 
ritd et sans calme, enfin, un Present sans Avenir, que nous avons combattii 
pendant quarante ans** En 1830 on imposa un Gouvemement a la Franco 
sans consulter ni le peuplo des provinces ni Varmee Fran 9 aise : tout ce qui a 
6t6 fait sans vous est illdgitime. Un congres national dlu par tous les citoyens 
pent seul avoir lo droit de choisir ce qui convicnt le mieux ^ la France. Fier 
de mon origine populaire, fort de quatre millions de votes qui me destinaient 
au Tr6ne, je m’a Vance devant vous comnie lo Representant de la souverainetd 
du Peuple. 11 est temps qu’au milieu du chaos des partis une voix nationale 
se fasse entendre ; il est temps qu’au cri de la liberte trahie vous renversiez le 
joug honteux qui pese sur notre belle France. Ne voyez-vous pas que les 
hommes qui reglent nos destineos sent encore les traitres de 1814 et 1816, les 
bourreaux du Mardchal Ney. Les ingrats ! Us ne gouvernont des barri- 
cades que pour preparer des forts detaches , meconnaissant la grande nation, 
ils rarapent devant les puissans et insultent les faiblcs • Notre vioux drapeau 
tricolore s’indigne d’etre plus longtemps entre leurs mains. Fran 9 ais ! Que le 
souvenir du grand homme qui fit tant pour la gloire et la prosp^rite de la France 
vous ranime. Confiant dans la saintete de ma cause, je me ,pi6sente k vous le 
testament de I’Empereur Napoleon d’une main, son ep6e d’ Austerhtz de I’autre. 
Lorsqu’^ Rome le peuple vit les d4pouilles ensanglantdes de Cesar, il renversa 
ses hypocrites oppresseurs. Fran 9 ais, Napoldon est plus grand que C6sar ; il 
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they saw wliat was going on, offered up ardent prayers chap. 
for the success of the enterprise. The third regiment of 
artillery joined the insurgents ; the entire pontoon corps 
followed the example. Cries of “ Vive VEmpereurV^ 
were heard on all sides. The throne of Louis Philippe 
hung by a thread \ it required only one other regiment 
to declare in his favour, and the whole garrison of Stras- 1 Ann. Hist, 
burg would have followed the example, and Louis Na- 
polcon’s march to Paris would have been as bloodless jsi; 
and triumphant as that of his immortal predecessor from i7l,*i74. 
Cannes had been.^ 

In this extremity the star of Napoleon was for a time 
overcast, and the enterprise failed from excess of courage. And uiti- 
and undue confidence in his fortune, on the part of its mT 
chief. Trusting to the magic of his name, and the over- 
powering influence which it had already exercised upon 
the minds of the troops, Louis Napoleon had no sooner 
arrived at the barracks of the 46th regiment, to which 

cst I’cmbldmo de la civilisation au dix-ncuviemc siecle. Vive la France ! Vivo 
la liborte. — NAroLEON. 

“ A I’Armde. 

Le moment cst vcini do recouvrer votro ancienne splendeur. Faits pour 
la gloire, vous pouvez moms quo d’autres supporter plus longtemps le rOle 
lionteux qu’on vous fait jouer. Le Gouvernement qui trahit nos int^rftts 
civils voudrait aussi ternir notre lionneur militairo. Les insens^s * Croit-on 
quo la race des heros d’Arcole, d’Austcilitz, de Wagram, soit 6teinte'* Voyez 
le lion de Waterloo encore debout sur nos frontieres ; voyez Hun ingen priv4 de 
BOS defenfies ; voyez les grades do 1815 m^connus ; voyez la Legion d’Houneur 
prodigueo aux intrigants, ct refusce aux bravos ; voyez notre drapoau il ne flotte 
nullc-part ou nos armes ont triomphe ’ Voyez, enliu, partout trahison,l&,chete, 
influence etrangeire, et ecriez-vous avec moi, Cliassons lesbarbares du capitole ! 

Soldats, reprenez les aigles que nous avioiis dans nos grandes journees ; les 
cnnemis de la Franco ne peuvent en soutenir les regards . ceux qui nous gouv- 
ement ont dej4 fui devant dies. Delivrcr la patne do ses oppresseurs, pro- 
teger les droits du peuplc, d6fendre la France et ses allies contre I’invasion : 
voilk la route d’honneur oii on vous appelle ; voiU votre supreme mission 

** Soldats de la Republique » Soldats de I’Empire ! Que mon nom reveille 
en vous votre ancienne ardeur. Et voiis jeunes soldats qui 6tes nes comme 
moi au bruit du canon de Wagram, soeuvenez-vous que vous ^tes les enfans des 
soldats de la Grande Armee Le soleil de cent victoires a 6claire notre ber- 
ceau. Que nos hauts faits ou notre tr^pas soient dignes de notre naissance. 

Du haut du ciel la grande ombre de Napoleon guidera nos bras, et contente 
de nos efforts elle s’^criera Ils etaient dignes do leurs p^res. Vive la France ! 

Vive la liberty > Napoleon ” — Histoire de la Pr^sidence du Prince Louie Wa- 
pol^on Bonaparte^par Lespes, i. 24, 27. 
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1 attended only by a very few of his followers. Here, 

however, a very different reception awaited them. Some 
shouted “Vive TEmpereur!" and threw up their caps in 
a transport of enthusiasm; but the majority maintained a 
sullen silence, and the officers all remained true to their 
oath. A cry got up that the Prince was not the real 
nephew of the Emperor, but a nephew of Colonel 
Vaudrey, who had been dressed up to personate him ; and 
a lieutenant named Pleignier rushed out of the ranks to 
arrest him. A pistol-shot would probably then have 
decided the struggle, and placed the Prince on the throne 
of France. But it was not discharged, and the enter- 
prise proved abortive. Pleignier was seized by the few 
artillerymen who had accompanied the Priuce into the 
barrack-yard, and he had the generosity to order his 
release. The former no sooner recovered his freedom 
than he returned to the charge, and some of his company 
ran forward to support him. A scuffle ensued, in which 
the artillerymen, few in number, were overpowered by 
the troops of the line, and both the Prince and Colonel 
Vaudrey were made prisoners, and shut up in separate 
apartments in the barracks. The arrest of the chiefs, as 
is usual in such cases, proved fatal to the enterprise. 
The other troops which had revolted, deprived of their 
leaders, and without orders, knew not what to do or 
whom to obey ; distrust soon succeeded to uncertainty ; 
and when the news spread that the Prince and Colonel 
Vaudrey had been arrested, they became desperate, and, 
^Ann^^nist. dispersing, every one sought to conceal his defection 
246^ iuj by regaining his quarters as speedily as possible. By 
134 , iss'i nine o’clock all was over : an empire had been all but 
f 77 , 179 . lost and won during a scuffle in a barrack-yard of Stras- 
burg. ^ 

When the telegraph first announced this audacious 
enterprise, the Government at Paris were thrown into the 
most mortal apprehension, which was hardly removed by 
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the intelligence which soon after arrived of its speedy chap. 
suppression. The defection of so large a portion of the 
troops, and the magical sway which the name of Napoleon 
evidently exercised over them, revealed the brink of the Humane 
precipice on which they stood. Their conduct towards the efyeni. 
the chief of the conspiracy, however, was humane 
judicious in the highest degree. He expected nothing 
but death. Before engaging in the enterprise, he had 
intrusted to a tried friend two letters to his mother, — 
one sealed with red wax, announcing his triumphant 
success ; the other with black, bidding her an eternal 
adieu. The latter had already been sent, in conformity 
with his instructions ; but the mournful herald proved 
fallacious — another destiny awaited the young aspirant 
for the throne. Arrived at Paris, where he expected the 
fate of the Duke d’Enghien, he found that the Bourbons, 
if inferior to his uncle in capacity, were his superiors iu 
generosity. After an examination of two hours before 
the chief of the police in Paris, he was informed that his 
punishment was restricted to banishment to the United 
States of America for ten years, whither he was to be 
conducted on board one of the government vessels. The 
Prince conducted himself with dignity in these trying 
circumstances, expressing his gratitude to the King for 
his clemency, but preferring no petition but for his com- 
panions in misfortune. He soon after embarked for the 
place of his destination ; but his career was not destined 
to be terminated in the New World, and ere long he Ann. 
returned to Europe, to visit his dying mother — the scene 240, ’247.* 
of his ambition, his perils, and his ultimate greatness.^ 

The course of events soon demonstrated that the 
Government had acted not less wisely than humanely Trial and 
in adopting this course towards this formidable compe- 
titor, and that any attempt to bring him to trial would IpjZl 
have produced such a convulsion as would, in all pro- 
bability, have overturned the throne. On the 6th Jan- 
uary 1837, the principal parties, other than the Prince 
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liimself, concerned in the Strasburg revolt, were brought 
to trial before the ordinary court of assizes of Strasburg, 
and the proceeding excited the utmost interest in every 
part of France. Among the accused were both civil- 
ians and military persons. In the former category M'ei'e 
found MM. de Persigny, Lombard, and Gros ; in the 
latter. Colonel Vaudrey, Lieutenants Laity and Querclles, 
— in all seven. The former were condemned for non- 
appearance, but the latter were all in custody ; and, as 
if the Government specially desired to give the whole 
proceeding a theatrical air, there was brought to trial 
along with them a young and handsome actress. Made- 
moiselle Gordon, who had entered into the conspiracy 
with all the enthusiasm of her sex and profession. The 
evidence against the military was perfectly clear, for they 
had been seized in open rebellion against their sovereign ; 
and that against their fascinating female accomplice was 
not less decisive, for she had been taken in the very act 
of burning a number of letters which compromised her- 
self not less than others. So strong, however, was the 
popular feeling on the subject in Alsace, that from the 
first it was evident that a conviction was impossible. 
The trial speedily became, as all political trials do in 
France and Ireland, not a judicial investigation into guilt 
or innocence, but a civil tournament or wager of battle 
between the chiefs of contending parties, who exchange 
deadly thrusts at each other, with a scaffold or civic ova- 
tion hanging on the issue. After several days’ suspense, 
during which the interest and enthusiasm of the people 
went on hourly increasing, they were all acquitted, in the 
face of the clearest evidence, amidst universal applause. 
Lamartine afterwards said with truth, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, that the issue of this trial was a lasting dis- 
grace to the administration of justice in France ; ^ and, 
with many others in that country and Ireland, as well as 
some in the Highlands of Scotland, suggests the doubt 
whether trial by jury is suited for the ardent tempera- 
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ment of the Celtic race, and whether it can safely be 
intrusted to any other than the Teutonic. 

The Government were extremely disconcerted by this 
acquittal, the more especially as the evidence, especially 
against the military, was so decisive, and their conviction 
before a court-martial would have been certain. A strong 
sense of the necessity of the case, and of the impossi- 
bility of intrusting juries with the trial of military men 
in political cases, induced them to bring forward a mea- 
sure on the subject, which excited a very warm opposition, 
and presented the only feature worthy of notice in the 
legislative session of 1837. To understand this subject, 
it is necessary to premise that, by the French law, when 
scvertal persons were to be tried for their accession to an 
offence committed in common by several persons, some 
civil, some military, they required all to be tried before 
the same tribunal ; and it was on account of this neces- 
sity tliat so many political cases embracing both sets of 


* Prince Louis Napoleon, who acted most generously and honourably in 
this whole afiPair, was extremely desirous to have shared the trial and fate of 
the other conspirators at Strasburg, instead of being sent to Ainenca. Ho 
composed, duiing the few days he was in prison at Strasburg, a speech in his 
own defence, intended for the jury, which concluded with those remarkable 
words: — “J’ui voulu fairo la revolution par I’ami^e, parcequ’elle offrait plus 
de chances de r^ussite, et pour dviter ausai les desordres si frequentes dans les 
bouleversements sociaux. Je me suis gravemeut tromp6 dans I’ex^cution de 
mon projet, mais cela fait encore moms d’honneur d des vieux militaires qui 
revoyant I’aigle n’ont pas senti le coeur battre dans leur poi trine. Ils m'oiit 
parld de nouveaux serments, oubliant que c’ost la presence de douze cent raille 
dtrangers qui les a deli6s de celui qu’ils avaient pr£t6. Or un principe ddtruit 
par la force peut dtre retabli par la force . Je crois avoir une mission a 
REMPL iR . Je saubai garder mon role jusqu’a la Fin.” — HUtoire de Louis 
NapoUon, i. 29, 30. 

The idea of a destiny, and his having a mission to perform, was throughout 
a fixed one in Louis Napoleon’s mind. No disasters shook his confidence in 
his star, or his belief in the ultimate fulfilment of his destiny. This is well 
known to all who were intimate with him in this country after he returned 
from America in 1837. Among other noble houses the hospitality of which 
he shared was that of the Duke of Montrose at Buchanan, near Lochlomond, 
and the Duke of Hamilton at Brodick Castle, in the island of Arran. His 
manner in both was in general grave and taciturn ; he was wrapt in the con- 
templation of the future, and indifferent to the present. In 1839, the pre- 
sent Earl of W , then Lord B , came to visit the Author, after hav- 

ing been some days with Louis Napoleon at Buchanan House. One of the 
first things he said was, Only think of that young man Louis Napoleon : 
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defenders had been sent to the Supreme Court of the 
Chamber of Peers, which was competent to both. As 
the proceedings of April 1835, however, had sufl&ciently 
proved the inconvenience attendant on trials before that 
tribunal. Count Mole now brought forward a bill, the 
object of which was to allow civilians to be tried before 
the ordinary jury-courts, and military men before courts- 
martial, in the case of political offences committed by 
them in common. This proposal was certainly no great 
violation of the liberties of the subject, for it only pro- 
posed to subject military persons to the trial of their 
military superiors, and civil to that of the ordinary tri- 
bunals. It excited, however, the most violent heats and 
animosities, and, like all other proceedings at that period 
in France, whctlier judicial or legislative, speedily ran 
into a debate between the Movement and Conservative 
parties. 

“ Why,” said M. Dupin, “when a political offence has 

nothing can persuade him he is not to be Emperor of France : the Strasburg 
affair has not in the least shaken him ; ho is thinking constantly of what he is 

to do when on the throne/’ The Duke of N also said to the author in 

1854 ; ** Several years ago, before the Revolution of 1848, 1 met Louis Napoleon 
often at Brodick Castle in Arran. We frequently went out to shoot together ; 
neither cared much for the sport, and we soon sat down on a heathery brow 
of Goatfell, and began to speak seiiously. He always opened these conferences 
by discoursing on what he would do when he was Emperor of France. Among 
other things, he said he would obtain a grant from the Chambers to dram the 
marshes of the Bries, which, you know, once fully cultivated, became flooded 
when the inhabitants, who were chiefly Protestants, left the country on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; and what is very curious, I see in the 
newspapers of the day that he has got a grant of two millions of francs from 
the Chambers to begin the draining of these very marshes.” All that belongs 
to Louis Napoleon is now public property, and these noble persons will for- 
give the author if he endeavours to rescue from oblivion anecdotes so emi- 
nently illustrative of the fixity of purpose which is the most remarkable fea- 
ture m that very eminent man’s character. This idea of destiny, of a star, or 
a mission, which are only different words for the same thing, will be found 
to have been a fixed belief in most men who attain to ultimate greatness. 
Whether it is that the disposition of mind which leads to such a belief works 
out its own accomplishment, by the energy and perseverance which it infuses 
into the character, and which enables its possessor to rise superior to all the 
storms of fate, or that Providence darkly reveals to the chosen instruments 
of great things — ** the vessels of honour ” to which the working out of its 
purposes in human affairs is intrusted — enough of the future to secure its 
accomplishment, will for ever remain a mystery in this world. 
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been committed by a soldier in conjunction with citizens, chap. 

is the former to be subjected to a peculiar and excep- 1 

tional tribunal % -Is it that a jury is indifferent to disci- 
pline in the army 1 Is it that it prefers disorder % Is 
it that tlie proprietor, the merchant, do not know that pL^’g^^nst 
without order their labour is valueless, and that the^^®^*^"^* 
discipline of the army is its sole guarantee ? Mili- 
tary law, it is said, requires prompt execution. Be 
it so. Will you renounce the confronting the wit- 
nesses with the accused % If, on the other hand, you 
delay the case for bringing them forward, the proposed 
witnesses may in the interim be condemned to death. 

And if not, what can be more cruel than to keep a 
man during three or four months under the stroke of 
death \ Is not his punishment quadrupled by such bar- 
barity 1 And if the courts-martial do their work, I see 
something still more terrible ; the public accuser present- 
ing himself with bloody heads in his hand to demand 
those which have not yet fallen. The proposed law 
destroys the sentiment which makes a good soldier. 

What attaches the soldier to his country ? It is the 
memory of the home of his father, of the field of his 
infancy, of tlie cemetery which has received the ashes of 
his father, and is to receive his own. It is the memory 
of his little country which attaches him to the great 
one. It is good citizens alone who make good soldiers. 
‘Justice,^ said Napoleon, ‘is one only in France — the 
citizen precedes the soldier.^ Thence it is that the crimes 
of the soldier should be submitted to the civil courts ; to 
the jury, which is an epitome of the nation. If you make 
of the army a body apart, as was formerly the case with 
the clergy — if, after having put arms into their hands, 
you invest them with the right to employ them in self- 
executed justice, you abdicate the right of judging ; you i24;‘l. ’ 
invest them with a terrible right, which may ere long be 202 !*"’ 
turned against your country and yourselves.^’ ^ 

“ Every one is agreed,” said M. Lamartine in reply, 
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CHAP. “ that the trials at Strasburg were scandalous in the ex- 

1 treme ; but each party seeks to throw the odium off itself 

18S7. upon its opponent. One party accuses the jury, another 
M. Lamar, tlic Govcmment ; all agree that some one is to blame, 
tmos reply, jp Govemmcnt were to blame in bringing to trial the 
subordinate conspirators when the principal was allowed 
to escape, did that authorise the jury to violate their 
oatlis by acquitting the persons clearly proved to be 
guilty who were brought before them 1 Is there any 
parity of situation between a simple citizen invested with 
no powers, charged with no responsibility, executing no 
functions, and a military commander, who can with a 
word dispose of two or three thousand bayonets, and at 
once overturn a government, pillage a city, or violate the 
whole sanctities of private life 1 — who can, by displac- 
ing a battery, cause the loss of one hundred thousand 
men, or, as at Strasburg, seduce his soldiers to violate all 
laws, trample under foot all oaths, and light the flames 
of civil war in a happy land 1 There is no parallelism 
between the two cases ; there should be none between 
the courts which should try them. The military man 
has joined to the crime of which the civilian has been 
guilty a crime of a still deeper dye, which is exclusively 
his own — a crime against military honour and subordina- 
tion ; that crime which the common consent of all nations 
has stigmatised with the name of treason. The proposed 
disjunction of the trials is therefore justified by the still 
more marked disjunction between the crimes with which 
'Ann^Hist. the civil and military accused are severally charged; it is 
m. ’ marked out by the immense difierence which the nature 
of things has established between them.” ^ 

There was much force in these able arguments on both 
The biii is sides ; but the question was not determined by any such 
and the considerations. It M'as in reality a trial of strength be- 
rtiuhoilon. the Ministerial and united Opposition parties; for 
March G. Royalists on this question united with the Liberals 
against the Centre, which had hitherto commanded the 
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majority. The result was, that the bill was thrown out 
by a majority of two ; the numbers being 211 to 209 ! 
It was the same minute majority which had overturned 
the Administration of M. Thiers, and introduced that of 
Count Mold The excitement, therefore, upon this divi- 
sion was very great, and it was generally thought the 
Ministers would resign. The ministerial papers, however, 
announced next morning that the Government would not 
retire before so small a majority ; but it was nevertheless 
foreseen that it had received a mortal stroke, and that it 
was only a question of time, wdien a fresh combination 
would be necessary to regain the majority in tlie Chamber. 
It was emphatically a new combination, not an entire 
change of ministry, which was required. No one thought 
of either M. Berryer and the Extreme Droit, or M. 
Odillon Barrot and the Extreme Gauche, being intrusted 
with the formation of an administration. It was a slight 
modification in the Centre, which might change a few 
votes, which alone was thought of or required, to found 
a ministry of the ephemeral duration which alone was 
now practicable; — a state of things precisely analogous 
to that which, at the same period, obtained in the British 
House of Commons ; but which, of course, in both assem- 
blies, was fatal to all projects of important legislation, 
and deprives their debates for a series of years of much 
of the interest which had previously attached to thera.^ 
The crisis of the Ministry, which Government fore- 
saw, but strove to tpostpone, was, however, not long of 
coming on. After struggling on several weeks, without 
any real majority in the Chamber, and consequently 
reduced to the necessity of postponing or abandoning 
every measure on which opposition might be expected, 
Ministers found their situation too uncomfortable, and 
Count Mole resigned his office. It was at first proposed 
to form a new Cabinet, in which Count Mole should 
resume his position as Premier, and Marshal Soult, 
Count Montalivet, and M. Hermann, might lend him 
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their support. It was soon found, however, tliat such a 
combination offered no chance of success, and, on Count 
Mole’s advice, the King sent for M. Guizot, and that 
accomplished statesman offered a list in which M. de 
Broglie was to be Prime Minister, M. Guizot Minister 
of Public Instruction, and M. Thiers of the Interior. 
This project, however, also failed, chiefly in consequence 
of the strong views which M. Thiers still entertained on 
the subject of Spanish intervention. Various other com- 
binations were proposed, with no better success ; indicat- 
ing in the clearest manner that the object was not to 
supplant one party by another, or change one policy for 
another, but to form such a Ministry as might, by a 
skilful combination of the leaders of parties, secure a 
small majority for Government among their followers. 
At length, after nearly a month spent in vain endeavours, 
the Moniteur of 16th April announced the definitive 
arrangement, which was, that Count Mole resumed his 
place as President of the Council and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. de Barthe Minister of Justice, in 
room of M. Persil ; M. de Montalivet Minister of the 
Interior, instead of M. de Gaspariu ; M. de Salvandy 
Minister of Public Instruction, in room of M. Guizot ; 
and M. Lacune Laplaque Minister of Finance, instead of 
M. Duchatel. By this arrangement, both the Gauche 
and Doctrinaires were excluded, and the Ministry was 
more completely conservative than any since the Revolu- 
tion of 1830.^ 

More fortunate in foreign diplomacy than in internal 
legislation. Count Mold had, before this period, arranged 
what was deemed an advantageous marriage for the Duke 
of Orleans. The times were far distant when the hand 
of the heir-apparent of France was an object of ambition 
to all the crowned heads in Europe : it was deemed a for- 
tunate move when the son of the Citizen King obtained 
the daughter of a third-rate German prince. The vision 
of a Prussian or Austrian princess — the daughter of the 
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Archduke Charles, or the royal house of Brandenburg, chap. 
had melted into thin air ; and the young Prince, with 1 

every amiable and attractive quality, underv^ent the 
penalty of his father’s doubtful title to the throne. M. 
Bresson, however, the French minister at Berlin, at 
length succeeded in arranging a marriage between the 
Prince-Royal and the Princess Hclen-Louisa Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Frederick Louis, Grand-duke of Mcck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. Born on the 24th January 1814, the 
princess was in her twenty-fourth year, and endowed with 
every quality which could fit her for the brilliant but event- 
ful career for which she w^as destined. She had been 
bred up in the Lutheran faith ; but this, which would 
have been an insurmountable objection to the old family, 
was little regarded in the tolerant ideas of more recent 
times. The Chamber of Deputies, with the economical 
feelings of the class from which they sprang, made con- 
siderable difficulties about the settlement on the prince, 
and the dowry and jointure of the princess ; but at 
length this delicate matter was arranged, if not to 
the satisfaction, at least with the concurrence of all 
parties. The allowance to the prince was fixed at 

2.000. 000 francs (£80,000) a -year, with 1,000,000 
(£40,000) for the marriage expenses, and the jointure 
of the princess at 300,000 francs (£12,000) a-year. 

A more serious opposition arose upon a proposal for a 
dowry to the Queen of the Belgians, which had i Ann Hist 

been definitively fixed; but at length it was settled 

1.000. 000 francs (£40,000) — less than many private ix.250, ^^’ 2 . 
gentlemen in England give their daughters.^ 

This marriage was fixed to take place in the end of 
May ; and the prince signalised it in the most suitable Prepari- 
way, by the magnificent donations which he made, and marriage, 
establishments which lie set on foot, for the succour of 
the indigent and relief of the poor. The sums gifted in 
this way amounted to 870,000 francs (£15,000), and 
this was accompanied by a great promotion in the army, 

TOL. V. 2 T 
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and profuse distribution of honours and dignities by the 
Crown. A still more important act accompanied the 
marriage, which the King had long meditated, and 
which came with peculiar grace on this joyous occasion. 
This was a general amnesty for all persons in custody for 
political offences, which was published by royal ordon- 
nance on May 8. This wise and humane act was 
accompanied by one commuting the punishment of death 
pronounced against Victor Boirier and Francois Meunier 
— who had been convicted of an attempt on the King’s 
life by firing into his carriage, though happily without 
effect, as he was going in state to the Legislative Body, 
on the first day of the session, accompanied by his two 
sons — into ten years’ banishment. With truth did M. 
Barthe, the Keeper of the Seals, say in the report which 
preceded the ordonnance : “ Sire, a great act of clemency 
has long been the wish of your heart ; but, before yield- 
ing to the impulse, it was necessary that the vanquished 
parties should not be able to ascribe the oblivion of their 
faults to any other motive but your generosity. Now 
order is confirmed : your Government is armed with the 
salutary laws which have saved France, and would save 
it anew should fresh attempts be made. The national 
guard and the army have just testified their loyalty by 
their acclamations. The entire nation will join in testi- 
fying their gratitude for a step which confirms your 
throne by founding it in clemency. Such an act cannot 
but be regarded as a magnificent testimony to the power of 
the laws. Your Majesty, after having combated more 
and punished less than any other sovereign, will now 
have pardoned all.”^ 

The princess was received in France with the universal 
burst of joy which had saluted Marie- Antoinette sixty 
years before like her, she seemed to tread on air from 
the time she crossed the Rhine till she arrived in Paris. 
Her reception there was magnificent in the highest de- 
gree, and was assimilated in the minutest points of cere- 
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nionial to those observed on that memorable occasion, chap. 

iXlXXIIl 

Unhappily the identity went still farther ; and a calamity -J 1 

of mournful presage concluded the festivities on the last 
as on the first occasion. On the 14th June, the Champ Mamage of 
de Mars was filled with an immense crowd, to wit- and 
ness a superb military fete which was held there, and 
which excited the utmost enthusiasm. The spectacle 
was over, and the crowd, which had been scattered over 
the Champ de Mars, was returning to Paris, when the June u. 
pressure at the wicket of the Ecole Militaire became so 
great that numbers of persons were thrown down, and 
trodden under foot, or suffocated. Four-and-twenty per- 
sons perished on this occasion : a catastrophe deplorable 
amidst a scene of public rejoicing, but doubly so from ; 

the analogy which immediately struck every mind to the 274 , 
similar disaster which overshadowed the festivities atix.258,m 
the marriage of Marie- Antoinette/ 

Amidst the rejoicings consequent on this marriage was 
completed a design which the King had long had in pre- inaugura- 
paration, and which consisted in converting the stately paiace^of ^ 
pile of Versailles into a museum of the fine arts, espe- 
cially devoted to the illustration of the military and civil 
glories of France. The project was nobly conceived, and 
carried out in the grandest manner. The first storey was 
devoted exclusively to the illustration of the reign of 
Louis XIV., the founder of the palace : in it were as- 
sembled the portraits of the victorious paladins, states- 
men, and poets of that brilliant epocli, executed by the 
artist whose genius has done so much to perpetuate its 
lustre. The era of the Revolution next succeeded : in 
it were represented the principal events of that heart- 
stirring period, with portraits of Kleber, Carnot, Lafay- 
ette, and the other eminent men who signalised its course. 

The glories of the Empire, the victories of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram, were next represented, 
with portraits and statues of the Marshals of France, the 
statesmen and warriors who illustrated that immortal 
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epoch. Nor were the Revolution of 1830, the siege of 
Antwerp, and the recent victories in Africa, forgotten ; 
they stood in bright prominence beside the king, princes, 
statesmen, and warriors of the present time. The idea 
was a magnificent one, and it was magnificently executed ; 
combining thus, in one splendid structure, the recollections 
of the past with the glories of the present, history with phi- 
losophy, war with peace, art with science, the chef -d oeuvres 
of Lebrun with those of Le Gros and Horace Vernet, and 
presenting to the mind a vast accumulation of the whole 
efibrts of genius, during many generations, in every depart- 
ment of human exertion. The museum thus grandly con- 
ceived has survived the throne of its author, and it now 
remains one of the most interesting of the many interest- 
ing objects which attract the youth of the whole civilised 
world to the French capital. To a bourgeois legislature, 
intent on economy, it was no small recommendation that 
this sumptuous collection had been made by the King 
without any grant from the Chambers, and by mere sav- 
ings on the civil list.^ 

While these splendid spectacles were dazzling the Pari- 
sians, more passionately fond than any people of Europe of 
exhibitions of this description, the ground was still stirred 
beneath their feet by political societies, and the vigilance 
of Government was unceasingly exerted in discovering and 
counteracting conspiracies for its own overthrow. The 
political societies, struck at by the laws of September 
1835, had for the most part been dissolved, but they 
had been re-formed under different names, and cease- 
less efforts were made to enlist large numbers of the 
working classes in their ranks. Unfortunately, the con- 
dition of the manufacturers of France at this period was 
miserable in the extreme, and formed a lamentable con- 
trast to the splendour exhibited in the higher classes of 
society. The consequences of the monetary crisis which 
commenced in England during this year, the causes and 
effects of which will be explained in the next chapter, had 
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now extended to France : bankruptcies were frequent chap. 

among the trading classes, and the operatives in the 1 

great towns were at the lowest point of depression. 

In a single week, in the city of Paris, the cash drawn 
out of the savings banks amounted to the enormous 
sum of 1,766,000 francs (£70,000) ! Facts of this 
kind demonstrate at once the existence of some great 
evils in society, and the precarious foundation on which, 
in spite of its apparent security, the Government in 
reality rested — as the chinks on the surface of a 
volcano sometimes give the trembling passenger a ^ ^ 
glimpse into the furnace which is glowing beneath his v. 207 , 208 . 
feet.^ 

These sufferings, however, were chiefly felt among the 
working class, to whom the suffrage did not extend ; and Dissolution 
Count Mole, feeling the extreme difficulty of carrying chamber, 
on the Government with so very slender a majority as he 
could at present command, determined on a dissolution. 

The moment appeared favourable to such a measure. 

The present Chamber had sat only two years ; but the 
aspect of public affairs, and public opinion itself, had 
materially changed during that period. The great con- 
test with the Republicans, for the present at least, was 
over ; the secret societies, though still existing, were in- 
timidated ; the amnesty had diffused universal satisfac- 
tion ; the temper of the National Guard was excellent ; 
and the fetes on occasion of the marriage of the Duke of 
Orleans had both diffused general pleasure, and, by the 
expenditure among the different orders they had occa- 
sioned, had materially alleviated the distress of the work- 
ing classes. The King entered into these views, and 
soon after the prorogation of the Chamber, it was dis- 
solved by proclamation. The result, though it somewhat 
ameliorated the condition of the Minister, was far from ^ 
giving him a fair working majority : it amounted only to 338, 339; 
fifteen votes.^ This number, in the divided state of the v.’so^Tm 
Chamber, was so small that it could not be relied on in 
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any serious crisis, and left the Government of France in 
the same pitiable state of weakness in which, from the 
same cause, that of England had been for two years.* 

It is now time to resume the thread of the colonial 
history of France in Africa, which had become interest- 
ing and important in the very highest degree. The 
gradual progress of the French from the sea-coast of 
Algeria had brought them in contact witli more formi- 
dable and sturdy tribes in the interior, as the advance of 
the English from the coast of Malabar had brought them 
into collision with the Mahrattas and Sikhs of Hindostan. 
The expedition to Algiers had been nobly conceived by 
the Government of the Restoration, and ably executed 
by its generals ; and the French possessions, when Louis 
Philippe succeeded, extended all along the sea-coast from 
Bona on the cast to Oran on the west. This was nearly 
the extent of ancient Libya, so long the granary of the 
Roman Empire, and which in its flourishing days con- 
tained twenty millions of inhabitants. The land was still 
as fertile, the sun as bright, the climate as salubrious, as 
when it was the mainstay of the ancient masters of the 
world; and such were its resources that it might, under 
judicious management, have been rendered a most valu- 
able offshoot of the French empire, and have for ages to 
come furnished a safe and capacious outlet for the swarms 
of proletaires which crowded its cities and endangered 
its tranquillity. 


* The calculation made of the result of the elections of September 1837 was 
as follows : — 


Ministerialists. 


Doctrinaires Purs, . 

13 

Sous-Doctrmaires, 

. 21 

Legitimistes ralli6s, . 

. 25 

Banc de la Cour, 

. 16 

Ministeriols quand-m6me. 

. 60 

Ministeriels, 

. 82 

Douteux, 

. 30 


237 


Opposition. 


Extreme Droit, . . . 18 

Socialists, .... 4 

Extreme Gauche, . . . 19 

Gauche Moderd, ... 62 
Centre Gauche, . . . 119 


222 

— Capefigue, ix. 339, note. 
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A very curious circurastance facilitates the colonisation chap. 
of this fruitful region, and has often rendered the possessor 
of the sea-coast, in the end, master of the interior to the 
foot of the Atlas, which rears its lofty head into theThemigra- 
clouds, and separates Libya from tlie parched wilderness an/ their 
of the Sahara Desert, The fertile district in the north, 
adjoining the coast, still called from its Latin name Tell 
(Tellus), is inhabited by tribes of Arabs, wlio acknowledge, 
according to the Eastern ideas consecrated in the Koran, 
no property in land, but in the actual cultivators. Liv- 
ing m tents, and cultivating now one piece of ground, 
now another, they were truly a nomad agricultural race, 
and in every age, from Jugurtha downwards, they have 
defended their country with courage and vigour. But 
farther to the south, on the slopes and ridges and lofty 
plateaus wliich ascend towards the Atlas, the inhabit- 
ants were of a still more migratory character. Shut out 
by the sterility of the soil and the variable nature of the 
climate, wliere storms of rain and snow, attracted by the 
cold summits of the Atlas, are frequent, from the labours 
of agriculture, they dwell in the mountains with their 
flocks and herds only in the winter and spring; and when 
the heats of summer set in they migrate regularly, with 
camels laden with dates and wool, to the land of labour 
in the north, where they assist in getting in the harvest, 
with a portion of which they return on the approach of 
winter to the moist pastures and fruit-bearing slopes on 
their native liills. Thus Nature has established a lasting 
and beneficial industrial intercourse between the cultiva- 
tors of the plain and the nomads on the high table-lands 
in the interior ; and the possessors of the former enjoy 
the means of establishing the most durable of all influences j ^ 
which man can acquire over man — that which arises from v. i 46 , 147. 
furnishing employment and giving subsistence.^ 

After many ages of harassing and almost incessant war- 
fare, the Romans had established a permanent dominion 
over these migratory tribes. They had penetrated their 
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CHAP, fastnesses, bridged their ravines, and established strong- 
holds on all their most important heights. So complete 
had been the military possession thus acquired, that sub- 
The cok- sequent conquerors have done little more than advance on 
SrrRomans thcii’ footstcps, take advantage of their highways, and 
censf*™ erect fortresses on the foundations of their walls. From 
the sea-coast to the inaccessible ridges of the Atlas, fifty 
leagues in the interior, the country is traversed by Roman 
roads and covered by Roman monuments ; the Arabs, 
the Turks, the Europeans, have successively fought on 
the ancient fields, traversed the ancient bridges, and re- 
stored the ancient fortresses. When the Osmanlis estab- 
lished by force and fraud the sway of the Crescent in the 
regions for which Jugurtha contended, they erected their 
bastions on the hills which the successors of Scipio had 
fortified, and with the materials of which their strongholds 
had been constructed; and when the Spaniards in one 
age, and the French in another, brought the resources of 
civilised skill and science to bear on the fortitude of bar- 
barian valour, the principal difficulty with which they 
had to contend arose from the judgment with which the 
ancient masters of the world had selected their points of 
V. i 47 , 149 . defence, and the skill with which they had prepared them 
against the attacks of any assailant.^ 

Had the French Government, after the Revolution, 
Fauits'of been actuated by prophetic wisdom, or even inspired with 
oovotT'*’ the ordinary feelings of patriotism, it would have been an 
X“Rtvoiu- easy matter, comparatively speaking, to have established 
their authority over all the immense and valuable terri- 
tory between the Mediterranean and the Atlas which in 
former times obeyed the Roman sway. All that was re- 
quired was vigour and perseverance in the outset, followed 
by protection and paternal government, and the Arabs 
equally with the natives would have submitted to them as 
the appointed of God, and blessed their dominion as a 
deliverance from evil. Any change from the desolation 
of Ottoman oppression must always be felt as a blessing. 
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But unfortunately neither did the French Government, chap. 

after the Restoration, possess the means of exerting the ! 

requisite strength to fascinate the minds and subdue the 
resistance of the Orientals, nor was the French character 
suited to the lasting labours or pacific duties of colonisa- 
tion. The Chamber of Deputies could not be persuaded, 
hy any efforts on the part of the Ministry, to Tote the 
sum necessary to establish a powerful dominion in Africa. 

A considerable party regarded their possessions there as 
an unprofitable and useless burden bequeathed to them 
by the folly of the Restoration ; another thought it 
should be reduced to the narrowest limits, and restricted 
to a few fortified posts on the sea-coast. The few who 
regarded them in their true light as a valuable outlet for 
the surplus urban population of France, which should 
be extended to its natural limits between the ocean and 
the Atlas, were regarded as mere dreamers, and consti- 
tuted only a fraction of the Assembly. Tlie consequence 
was, that this noble colony was allowed to languish 
for want of adequate support ; and while not less than 
40,000 men were requisite to place it on a respectable^^ 
footing, the whole armed force, for some years after the v. i4», 154. 
Revolution, was under 10,000 men.^ 

This ruinous reduction of force, the result of the con- 

. 07, 

tracted views and economical ideas of the class who, iuTheNimi- 
France as in England, had been elevated to supreme 
power, was the more disastrous from the character of the 
tribes with whom, as they advanced into the interior, the 
French were brought in contact. Unlike the laborious 
inhabitant of the fertile fields of the Tell, the Arabs of 
the interior have inherited all the warlike qualities of 
their Numidian predecessors, so often felt as formidable by 
the Roman legions. Mounted on swift steeds of the 
Arab breed, which they manage with extraordinary skill 
and dexterity, they are equally embarrassing to an ad- 
vancing, and formidable to a retreating army. Like the 
Cossacks, and indeed all Eastern nations, they ride with 
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very short stirrups, and seated on saddles generally nine 
; inches above their horses’ backs ; a state of things alto- 
gether foreign to the rules of the European manege, but 
which gives them such command of their steeds, and of 
their own weapons, that they can pull the former on their 
haunches in a few seconds when at full speed, and make 
use of the latter in the saddle with the coolness and pre- 
cision of foot-soldiers. Their dress, consisting of a shawl 
fastened round the body by a girdle, and going over 
the head, where it is wrapped into a turban, appears at 
first sight incommodious, but experience has proved it is 
well adapted to temper the rays of the sun in that burn- 
ing climate. Intrepid in attack, sturdy in retreat, they 
are splendidly armed, and can, when required, charge 
with the utmost impetuosity. But they attach no dis- 
honour to flight ; on the contrary, it is one of their prin- 
cipal manoeuvres, and one in which, like the Parthiaus of 
old, they often face about and discharge their w'eapons at 
their pursuers. Like all Asiatics, they do not charge in a 
mass, but in a swarm, and are generally far from each 
other when they reach the enemy. But when they do 
so, none are more swift with their yataghans, or formid- 
able in single combat, and none more ready to descend 
for a second from their steeds, and cut off the head of a 
prostrate enemy, which they carry off in triumph at their 
saddle-bows. 1 

From the moment when Marshal Clausel, after the 
Revolution, set foot in Africa invested with the supreme 
command, he had endeavoured to carry out the system 
by which the Romans and Turks had subdued and re- 
tained the government of this difficult country and these 
formidable tribes, which was by establishing a series of 
armed and fortified posts communicating with each 
other by roads, and garrisoned by adequate forces. But 
the forces at bis disposal were so much diminished by 
great numbers being recalled, that so far from carrying 
out this system, he was barely able to maintain his 
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ground on the sea-coast against the Arabs, whose chiefs chap. 

had preached a “ holy war ” against the infidel invader. 1 

General Bertliozene, who succeeded him, was still farther 
weakened ; and the result was, that a body of 4500 ibsi, 
French, half the effective force of the colony, on its re- 
turn from an expedition into the interior, was attacked 
in a rocky defile by the Arabs, and defeated with the loss 
of three hundred men. This disaster led to a change in 
the government, and the Duke of Rovigo (Savary) was 
invested with the supreme command. But although 
5000 fresh troops were sent to Bona, and the tribe of 
El-Ouffia, which had revolted against the French, was, by 
a frightful abuse of military power, totally de8troyed, no 
material progress was made in the reduction of the coun- 
try ; and in Marcli 1833, when the Duke of Rovigo, seized 
with a malady which ere long proved mortal, returned 
to France, the French power extended in little i l 

beyond the environs of Algiers in the centre, Bona on the v. i34«, 137 . 
east, and Oran on the west,^ 

At this time there arose in the interior of the latter 
province one of those remarkable men so frequent in every Abd-ei- 
page of Eastern story, who, by their single vigour and character, 
capacity, reinstate the fortunes of their country, and not 
unfrcquently change the face of the world. Abd-el- 
Kadek, the son of a marabout or chief, renowned for his 
piety in the neighbourhood, had been long regarded by 
the tribes in his vicinity as the future liberator of Africa, 
and avenger of Islamism. Ambitious, but yet prudent ; 
enthusiastic, but calm ; decided, but cautious, he pre- 
sented that combination of fanaticism with dissimulation 
which forms the foundation of the Muscovite character, 
and which has so often prevailed over all the intelligence 
and ability of the West. Impressed, as so many other 
great men in all ages have been, with the idea of a Divine 
mission, he pursued the path requisite to w'ork it out with 
equal patience, perseverance, and vigour. Like his coun- 
trymen in a charge, he knew when to feign a retreat, and 
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■when to give the reins to his force, and thunder with 
resistless vigour in pursuit. The maxim of Machiavel, 
“ Qui non sa dissimulare non sa regnare," * expresses 
his character, as it does that of most savage chiefs, whether 
under the Arab turban or the Muscovite uniform. But 
this power of dissimulation was combined in him, as it 
often is in others, with ardent patriotism, and a religious 
devotion to the cause of Islamism. 

At the voice of this intrepid warrior, the religious 
zealots and the ardent patriots of the province of Oran 
took fire ; and Abd-cl-Kader, taking advantage of their 
enthusiasm, ventured on the decisive step. He proclaimed 
himself Emir of Tlemson, detached a body of men to the 
harbour of Arzew, of which he got possession, and marched 
on Mortanegem, which also fell into his bands. The 
least hesitation would now have ruined the French power 
in the west of Algeria. But General Desmichels showed 
himself equal to the emergency. Instead of waiting to 
be attacked in Oran, he issued from its gates, regained 
Arzew and Mortanegem, and twice defeated Abd-el- 
Kader in pitched battles. Had he possessed an adequate 
force he might have then crushed the Emir, and termi- 
nated the war in Africa. But his numbers were so few 
that nothing of the kind could be thought of, and he 
deemed himself fortunate to be able to conclude a peace 
with him, which, like all others between the Christians 
and Mahommedans, is only to be regarded as a truce, and 
confirmed rather than weakened the Emir’s authority, by 
recognising him as an independent power, with whom 
alliances were to be formed and treaties made.^ 

The French Government at this period was undecided 
whether to retain or abandon their possessions in Africa, 
and the consequence W'as that the war was starved in 
every quarter. The effects of the ruinous reduction 
of force, which the Chambers had forced upon the 
Government, were soon apparent. Abd-el-Kader, on 

* He who knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to reign. 
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whose pacific disposition General Desmichels had too con- 
fidently relied, now openly threw ofi* the mask, crossed 
the river CheliflF, the boundary between the French terri- 
tories and his own, and advanced to Medeah, which he 
entered in triumph amidst the enthusiastic acclamations 
of the inhabitants. General Trezel advanced to meet 
him with 2300 men, and encountered the Mussulman 
army, 8000 strong, posted in very advantageous ground. 
After a sanguinary encounter the French were obliged to 
fall back. The retreat, as is ever the case in presence of 
the redoubtable horsemen of the East, proved disastrous 
in the extreme. The Arabs charged the wearied Euro- 
peans with the utmost vigour and loud cries, giving them 
no rest night or day. At length, after having performed 
prodigies of valour, the French corps was entirely 
broken ; a small part, consisting of some hundreds, only 
succeeded in reaching Arzew — while the Arabs celebrated 
their victory, after their barbarous manner, by erecting a 
ghastly pile of heads on the scene of their triumph on the 
banks of the Marta.^ 

At the intelligence of this success, a universal burst 
of acclamation was heard over the North of Africa, of 
grief and indignation over France. The Arabs flocked 
in crowds to the standard of the victorious Emir : pene- 
trated with sorrow, the French loudly called for Marshal 
Clausel to be restored to the command, to redeem the 
national honour. He was sent back, accordingly, with 
ample powers, and a considerable augmentation of force ; 
and the Government, finding the national feelings now 
fairly roused, ventured on a firm proclamation, in which 
they declared that the honour of France required that the 
possessions in Africa should be maintained. As soon as 
the marshal landed in Africa, he organised an expedition 
of 10,000 men against Mascara, the capital of their 
formidable enemy. It set out on 26th November 1835, 
and marched straight on that town, accompanied by the 
Duke de Nemours, who shared the dangers and honours 
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GHAP. of the enterprise. The Arabs, of equal force, under Abd- 
el-Kader, soon presented themselves, but they were 
1836 . jjqj. sufficient strength to stop the march of the French ; 
Not. 2 . 9 . and after two unsuccessful encounters, the Emir took the 
resolution of abandoning his capital to the enemy. 
Clausel arrived at nightfall before the walls of Mascara, 
and they were preparing for a desperate assault on the 
morrow, wlien a few soldiers, who had penetrated into 
the suburbs, arrived with intelligence that the place was 
Dec. 6. abandoned. The French troops immediately advanced 
into the town, which they found entirely deserted. The 
1 Ann. nut. streets were desolate, the houses evacuated, and instead 

XVll. 375, , 

.^82; L. of the ten thousand warriors of Abd-el-Kader, they found 
165 , lee’. no living creature in his capital but an old woman seated 
on torn fragments of mats.^ 

Finding Mascara abandoned and ruined. Marshal 
Capture of Clausel, after completing its destruction by fire, retreated 
Ab”er to Mortanegem, which he strongly garrisoned, and esta- 
blished as the centre of the French power in that 
by Clausel. quarter. Deeming the campaign over, the Duke de 
Nemours returned to Oran, from whence he immediately 
embarked for Toulon ; wliile Marshal Clausel put his 
M'earied troops into winter-quarters. But the indefatig- 
able Emir gave them no repose. Irritated rather than 
weakened by the destruction of his capital, ho moved 
towards Tlemson, in which town he had numerous parti- 
sans, by whom he was admitted within the walls. He 
immediately laid siege to the citadel, which was still in 
the hands of the French party, and was on the point of 
reducing it, when Clausel, having broken up from his 
Jan. 6. winter-quarters, advanced to its relief. The French 
troops, with their wonted spirit, marched over a desert 
plain for thirty-five leagues, until at length Tlemson ap- 
peared, splendidly situated on the summit of a hill 
covered with olives, surmounted by mountains, whose 
snowy summits were, in that wintry season, lost in the 
clouds. Like Mascara, Tlemson was, on a nearer ap- 
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proach, found to be abandoned : Marshal Clausel entered chap. 

it on the 13th, and immediately imposed a contribution 1 

of 500,000 francs (£20,000) on the inhabitants, as a 
punishment for their perfidy, and retired, after having 
reinforced the garrison of the citadel with 500 men. 

A brigade was detached in pursuit of Abd-el-Kader, and 
followed him so closely that he was indebted for his 
escape to the fleetness of his horse. Not a fifth part of 
the heavy contribution imposed by the French 
could be extracted from the unhappy inhabitants, and 
the attempt to levy it only increased the dislike gener- i66, w. 
ally felt at their rule by the natives of Africa.^ 

While fortune was thus alternately inclining to one^ 
side and another in the province of Oran, the western of Ahmed Bey 
the French possessions in Africa, a new enemy, hardly tme jmnr’ 
less formidable than the indefatigable Emir, was arising agliSThe 
ill its eastern extremity. Hadgi- Ahmed, Bey of Con- 

STANTINE, was there as actively engaged as Abd-el- 
Kader in organising resistance to the French domination ; 
and with such success were his endeavours attended, that 
their real dominion was confined to the range of cannon- 
shot round the walls occupied by their troops. Even in 
the central province of Algiers, the beys established in 
the French interest by Marshal Clausel at Medeah and 
Miliana had found it impossible to retain their autho- 
rity. In a word, the people were everywhere against 
their invaders, and, animated by the double spirit of 
religious zeal and patriotic devotion, they were, along the 
whole North of Africa, linked together in a secret league, 
like the Spaniards in the former war, for their expulsion. 

The French Government, in consequence, wisely deter- 
mined to strike at Constantine, the heart of hostility in 
the East, as Tlemson was in the western provinces. But 
the Chamber of Deputies, governed by the wretched 
spirit of short-sighted economy, threw such difl&culties in 
the way of the requisite grants, that Mai'shal Clausel, in les^Vo. 
the middle of April, ^ embarked in person for France, to 
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CHA P.^ lay before the Government the real state of affairs, and 
1 the absolute necessity of large reinforcements. 

During his absence on that necessary mission, im- 
Op«rations portaut Operations had taken place in Western Algeria. 
^geri»,and Clauscl had there directed the construction of a fortified 
the^wkak. Camp on the banks of the river Tafna, to form the centre 
July 5. communication between the garrison of Tlemson and 
the sea-coast of Oran. To effect this object, General 
d'Arlanger moved with 3000 men and eight guns to the 
banks of that river, where he commenced the construction 
of the requisite works. Abd-el-Kader attacked him 
with 10,000 men, and was vigorously repulsed ; but 
meanwhile the situation of the garrison of Tlemson, which 
was sorely straitened for provisions, became so alarming, 
that the French general gallantly advanced with half his 
force to see if he could discover any mode of throwing in 
relief. Attacked immediately by the Emir with greatly 
superior force, the little band of heroes was speedily envel- 
oped on all sides by the Arab horse, and only made their 
April 28. retreat good to the fortified camp with infinite difficulty, 
and with the loss of 250 men killed and wounded, among 
the latter of whom was General d’Arlanger himself. The 
intrenched camp was immediately blockaded by the victo- 
rious Arabs, and the lines drawn still closer round 
Tlemson, while General Rapatel, who, in the absence of 
Marshal Clausel, commanded in Algiers, was himself too 
hard pressed to be able to render any assistance. In 
this extremity it would soon have been all over with the 
French in the province of Oran, when deliverance came, 
and victory was again chained to their standards by the 
succour which the urgent representations of Marshal 
Clausel had extorted from the French Chamber. In the 
end of June, when the blockaded French on the Tafna 
were reduced to the last extremity. General Bugeaud 
appeared on the coast of Oran with 4500 men, and im- 
mediately made his way to the blockaded garrison. 
Having relieved it, he proceeded to Tlemson ; but on the 
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way thither he was met at the passage of the river chap. 

SiCKAK, by Abd-el-Kader at the head of 7000 men, of 1 

whom 1200 were foot-soldiers disciplined in the Euro- 
pean fashion. A furious conflict ensued, in which both 
parties evinced the greatest resolution, and the Emir the 
genius of a consummate commander. At length the dis- 
cipline and courage of the Europeans prevailed over the 
impetuous valour of the Orientals ; the Arabs were 
entirely defeated, and driven headlong over the preci- 
pitous sides of a ravine, where great numbers of them 
perished. The Emir himself escaped with a few fol- 
lowers, but so broken in fortune and ruined in general 
estimation that many of his allies deserted him. Tlem- 
sou was revictualled, and the blockade of the camp of2G7;L. 
La Tafna raised, and the French power in the west of les, iVi". 
Algeria established on a solid foundation. 

When Marshal Clausel arrived at Paris, he demanded 
30,000 regular troops, and 4000 irregulars. “ With such Prepanl- 
a force,” said he, “ I will subdue the interior ; if you the*siegc of 
confine yourself to the sea-coast, you will soon be driven 
into the sea.” Notwithstanding the obvious truth of 
these words, they were far from meeting with general 
concurrence. “ Algiers,” said M. de Broglie, “ is nothing 
but a box at the opera a phrase which was warmly 
applauded by the Doctrinaires, and drew from Talley- 
rand the cutting remark, “ Nothing is more light than a 
heavy Doctrinaire.” A large part of the Chamber em- 
braced these ideas ; but the King, whose sagacious mind 
saw in Algiers an invaluable outlet for his Republican 
enemies, and field of glory for his soldiers, adopted the 
opposite views, and strongly urged the necessity of sup- 
porting the African settlements. “ I love,” said he, “ to 
listen to the cannon in Algeria ; it is not heard in 
Europe.” M. Thiers, who was still in power, and whose 
mind was imbued with Napoleon’s ideas of making the 
Mediterranean a French lake, strongly supported the 
same views. But such was the infatuation of the 

TOL. V. 2 u 
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1 “Algiers was a fatal legacy bequeathed to us by the 

Restoration, which must be abandoned if we would not 
see our last man and last sous swallowed up,” that all 
united efforts could extract from the Chamber 
was 30,000 men for the colony, not 30,000 combatants — 
J7I. ’ ‘ a difference which reduced the effectives in the field to 
little more than 23,000.^ * 

The memoir which Marshal Clausel presented to the 
Commence- Cabinet, and which induced them to sanction the expedi- 
M^d”tion! tion to Constantine, stated : “ To avoid the great heats 
of summer, we must not begin the campaign before the 
month of November. The distance from Bona to Con- 
stantine is twenty-eight leagues, or eight days’ march, 
allowing for unforeseen accidents and partial combats : 
the country is admirably intersected by ravines, the 
inhabitants agricultural rather than warlike : you find 
in that oasis a sort of reflection of the mild manners 
of Tunis. An expedition would have great chances of 
success in its favour, and would necessarily be crowned 
by the capture of Constantine.” Impressed with these 
ideas, and anticipating no serious opposition. Marshal 
Clausel undertook the expedition, though the whole force 
he could command was only 7000 men, with a few field- 
pifices of the lightest calibre, and no sie-gc art diary, 
BiMc^y With this force, perfectly inadequate, as the event proved, 
W, i’79; to the enterprise undertaken. Marshal Clausel commenced 
his march for Constantine on the 12th November, carry- 
ing provisions for fifteen days.^ 

The morning on which the army began its march 
was clear and bright ; the day’s journey proved in the 
highest degree agreeable ; the natives hastened to bring 

* Je suis convaincu, malgr6 tous les r^vos do colonisation, quo nous no 
ferons jamais rien do bon on Afrique, surtout on agissant sur une aussi Taste 
^chelle d'op^rations, — quand il aurait dCi suffire d'y garder seulement quelques 
points pour empdeher la piratorio do renaitro et entretonir des relations 
paisibles et honorables aveo les indigenes.” — M. Duhn au Mak^chal Clausel, 
Dec. 28, 1836 ; Cabefigue, ix, 202. 
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them offerings of vegetables and provisions ; and at night chap. 

they bivouacked on the borders of a cool stream, amidst 

laurels, roses, wild thyme, cactuses, and fragrant blossoms. 

Every one went to sleep in the highest spirits, but the 
wakening was very different. A terrible storm, accom- tine, and its 
panied by thunder and lightning, arose during the night; iSSps. 
the rain fell in torrents ; and one-half of the oxen em- 
ployed in dragging the stores took fright at the lightning, 
broke loose from their fastenings, and disappeared. Cold 
and wet, the army resumed its march in the morning, 
and in the evening of the 15th reached and rested amid 
the Roman ruins of Ghelma. But their condition was 
daily becoming more deplorable, and the most sinister 
presentiments had already got possession of the minds of 
the soldiers. The inhabitants, indeed, were peaceable, 
and intent only on their flocks and herds. But the 
rigours of the season were hourly increasing. The rain, 
accompanied by violent gusts of wind, fell in torrents ; 
night and day the troops were dripping wet ; and the 
cold, felt tlie more severely that the troops had so long 
been exposed to the rays of an African sun, became 
so oppressive that great numbers of the troops perished, 
or fell out, unable to continue the march. The roads, 
mere horse-tracks, required to be repaired by the sappers 
before the carriages could be dragged over them, and 
even then it was with the utmost difliculty they could be 
got forward. The thermometer, as they ascended to 
the higher regions of the Atlas, sank to 25"" of Fahren- i journal de 
heit ; the country around was covered wdth snow ; and ciaSf 
in the interior of Africa the severities of an arctic winter 
began to be experienced. At length, on the morning of 
the 20th, after eight days of fatiguing march, and under- 
going the severest hardships, the long wished-for towers 274 . 
of Constantine appeared.^ 

Situated on the summit of a conical hill, which the 
military genius of the Romans had converted into a 
stronghold of the utmost importance, Constantine pre- 
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1 The Cirtha of the Numidians and Romans, it recalled, 

at a distance, from the multitude of its domes and 
Description minsi’ets, the aspect of Toledo, or the Moorish cities in 
rfconston- jjg substantial means of defence were 

much more formidable than those of any of these cities. 
Surrounded by a ravine 100 feet deep and 150 broad, 
witli precipices on either side, it was provided by nature 
with a natural fosse, impossible to pass, save on two 
bridges of great elevation, which entered the town through 
strong iron gates, jiowcifully defended by artillery and 
loopholed walls. The houses were, for the most part, 
handsomely built, with flat roofs, after the Eastern 
fashion, and the environs adorned by the cemeteries and 
cypresses which give such a picturesque air to oriental 
cities. The French troops established themselves on 
the opposite plateau of Mansoura, from whence they 
j Cap. ix. gazed with the utmost anxiety on the splendid spectacle, 
Ann. Hut. was illuminated by a passing gleam of sunshine, 

V of defiance was hoisted by the Arabs, 

iHo, 181 .’ and several shots from pieces of heavy calibre issued 
from the ramparts.^ 

It was now evident that a surprise was not to be looked 
^pnise of for : and as they had neither supplies nor siege artillery 
Nov. 23. lor regular approaches, nothing remained but to try a 
coup-de-main. A desultory attack of the Arabs, who 
hovered in the vicinity, having been easily repulsed by 
the troops on the plateau of Mansoura, the few field- 
pieces which were with the army were brought forward 
to the front, and began to fire against the defences of 
the two gates at the end of the bridges, but they were 
speedily dismounted by the 24-pouuders on the ram- 
attempt to run mines under the gates 
to blow them up failed from the hardness of the rock on 
fflIneV which they stood. In despair of being able to efiect the 
182 , 183. reduction of the place by any other means, Clausel ordered 
an assault on each of the gates. ^ Two regiments accord- 
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indy were formed in close column, and advanced over chap. 

the bridges with the utmost intrepidity. But such was 1 

the strength of the inner gates, cased in iron, that they 
resisted all the efforts of the sappers to force them open, 
and after sustaining a heavy loss from the fire of the 
place, which was still wholly unsubdued, the troops, in 
deep dejection, were obliged to retire. 

Nothing remained now but to retire ; but how to con- 
duct a retreat during eight days, in the face of a cloud of Disastrous 
pursuing Arabs, at that inclement season, it was not easy the Wnch. 
to see. In those elevated regions, several thousand feet Del’ i.^ 
above tlie sea, and among the first ridges of the Atlas, 
the ground was covered with snow, and the march back, 
from the very outset, exhibited on a small scale the hor- 
rors of the Moscow retreat. The retrograde march was 
covered by a rear-guard under the orders of General 
Changarnier, who, like his immortal predecessor. Marshal 
Ney, amidst the Russian snows, exhibited alternately the 
capacity of a general and the courage of a private soldier. 

On one occasion, when a cloud of Arabs was preparing to 
charge his little band, formed in square, he said, ‘‘ My 
friends! look at those people there; they are 6000, you 
are 300 : the sides are equal.^^ Immediately after, the 
thundering charge was met by a volley within pistol-shot, 
which speedily sent the assailants to the right-about. But 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the officers, discipline 
was relaxed, and disorder appeared in the column ; the 
severity of their hardships, as is always the case in similar 
circumstances, broke through all rules. The casks of 
wine were forced open by the starving multitude, and 
numbers sank on the snow, and perished in the midst of 
the howling wilderness. On the 28th the army reached 
Ghelma, when the sick and wounded were left under the i Ann. Hist, 
charge of a strong garrison; and at length, on December 1, 278**^cap 
the long wished- for minarets of Bona appeared, and y’ 

troops enjoyed the sweets of cover and repose after i85, ise.* 
their excessive hardships.^ They brought back with them 
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1 lament the loss of 472 killed, or dead of cold and fatigue, 

and 288 wounded. 

The war of the sabre and musket over, that of recrimi- 
Mistrust nation in France commenced, and it was so violent as for 
recrimina- a time to drown every thought of the real nature of the dis- 
Fmc'” ™ anxiety to discover to whom it was to be as- 

cribed. The Liberals, headed by M. Dupin, were clear that 
it was all owing to the attempt to retain Algiers, that fatal 
bequest of the Restoration, and loudly demanded that it 
should be instantly evacuated. The Ministerialists laid the 
whole blame on Marshal Clausel, a favourite Republican 
chief, who had, they alleged, commenced the operation in 
the most tempestuous season of the year, without any infor- 
mation of the enemy he was going to attack, and no heavy 
artillery to subdue his defences. In the midst of this 
general recrimination, all felt, hut few ventured to say, 
that the real fault lay with the Chamber of Deputies, and 
iL. Blanc, Constituencies which had returned them, who had 
n 107 ’ starved the national forces in Africa, till they were ren- 
Hist XIX incapable of effecting anything decisive, and, gov- 

278. erned by little and economical considerations, rendered 
the nation incapable of achieving anything great.^ 

Amidst this tumult of passion and selfish recrimi- 
Nobie con- uatious, wheu every party was striving to turn a public 
Kin^ and disaster to their private advantage, the King and the 
Ministers. Cabinet acted a noble part, and showed the world that, 
to governments not less than individuals, “ sweet are the 
uses of adversity.” Instead of being discouraged by mis- 
fortune, they took council of it only to shun error : they 
followed the advice given to ^Eneas, not to yield to evils, 
De^ 27 , but resist them the more vigorously.* In opening the 
Chamber, the King said : “ While I regret with you the 
losses of the army, I have the consolation of thinking that 
my second son has shared its dangers ; and if success 

* “ Tu ne cedes mails, sed contra audentior ito/’ 

— ViRO. jEneid, 
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has not crowned its efforts, at least its heroism, patience, chap. 

and perseverance, have sustained its ancient reputation ; 1 

and I doubt not that the Chamber will take such steps 
as will secure in Africa preponderance of our arms, and 
put our possessions in that quarter in a state of entire 
security.^^ These gallant words produced the greater im- 
pression, that a few minutes before they were uttered in- 
telligence had been received in the Chamber that an 
attempt had been made to assassinate the King in pass- j Moniteur 
ing through the archway of the Tuileries to come to the 
Chamber, by the murderer Meunier, and that the Prince- Hist/xx. 3, 
Royal had been slightly wounded in the face by the splin- 264. 
ters from the shot/ 

This intrepid conduct electrified the country, and over- 
powered the selfish by the national feelings. The Cham- Affairs of 
ber voted larger supplies, and the force put at the disposal Feb?’] 837. 
of the generals was made more considerable, amounting 
to 30,000 effective men. Marshal Clausel was recalled, 
and the command of the province given to General 
Damremont, an able and intrepid officer, thoroughly 
abreast of the times, and whose honour and sincerity had 
been evinced by his fidelity to the fallen dynasty, to 
which he had been attached. General Bugeaud com- 
manded in the province of Oran, where he was opposed 
to Abd-el-Kader ; and he had so long been accustomed 
to a separate command, and was at such a distance from 
headquarters, that he was in a manner the chief of a 
separate principality, and little inclined to receive orders 
from his superiors. The consequence was, that an un- 
fortunate rivalry got up between the two commanders ; 
and General Bugeaud, fearful that General Damremont 
might forestall him in effecting the pacification of the 
western province, and the submission of the redoubted 
Emir, was induced to go into measures attended in the 341,^2; 
end with disastrous effects to the French interests in 34 ?,’ 34 k 
Algiers.^ 

The force in the western province had been consider- 
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ablj augmented since the calamitous expedition to 
Constantine had opened the eyes of France to the abso- 
lute necessity of voting large forces for the war, and they 
amounted now to 10,000 men, occupying the strong 
posts of Tlemson, La Tafna, Arzew, and Mortanegem. 
The Arabs under Abd-el-Kader were posted in the open 
country, and, without pretending formally to invest these 
places, contented themselves with simply blockading them 
at a distance, and interrupting all the convoys destined 
for their supply. Such a state of things could not be 
prolonged without hazard to the interests and discredit 
to the honour of France; and both General Damremont 
and General Bugeaud were very anxious to bring it to a 
termination. The former had written in the strongest 
terms to the latter, however, that no pacification was to 
be entered into but on the basis that the Emir was not to 
pass the river ChelifF, and that a ten years’ war in Africa 
would be preferable to such an alternative.* Bugeaud, 
however, fearful that his commander would take the 
matter into his own hands, and get the credit of pacifying 
the west, hastened his preparations, and in the beginning 
of May, having formed his army into three divisions, set 
out from Oran at the head of 8000 men, with which he 
moved towards Tlemson, with the view of re-victualling 
that fortress, and driving the Emir, sword in hand, into 
the M'ilds of the interior of Africa.^ 

Alarmed at the approach of forces so considerable, 
which he was in no condition at the moment to oppose, 
Abd-el-Kader had recourse to the usual Asiatic resource 
of dissimulation. He professed an anxious desire for 
peace, and for that purpose proposed an interview with 

* ** II faut que Abd-el-Kader s’engage fi no jamais d^passer le Cheliff, et qu’il 
contribue d. etablir & Titleri uno puissance r5guli^re ind6pendaute de lui, et 
fioumise k la France. Nous ne devons consentir pour rien au monde k ce que 
Abd-el-Kader dtablisse sa domination dans le province de Titleri, d’od il pent 
sans cesse menacer celle d’ Alger et prater son appui h Achmet Bey. Une 
guerre de dix ans serait pr^fdrable dans Tiuter5t de nos ^tablissemens en 
Afrique, d> une paix qui mettrait Abd el-ICader dans M^deah.” — Gen. Damre- 
mont au Gen. Bugeaud, April 8, 1837 ; Capbfigue, ix. 842, 343. 
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the French general. To this Bugeaud, who was a better chap. 

match for the Emir in the field than in the cabinet, con- 1 

seated, and the interview took place near the camp of La 
Tafna, each general being accompanied bj a fixed number Conference 
of attendants. Faithful to the Asiatic principle of im- Kader and 
pressing the imagination, the Emir kept General Bugeaud Bugel^d. 
waiting some liours before he came up to the agreed-on 
place. At length the advanced posts made their appear- 
ance, and information arrived that the chief was a little 
behind. General Bugeaud immediately advanced to meet 
him, and the Emir appeared at the head of 3000 
cavalry, surrounded by horsemen in magnificent attire. 

Their splendid trappings formed as great a contrast to 
the modest garb of the French escort, as those of the 
followers of Agesilaus did in former days to the guards 
of Tisaphernes. The figure of the Emir was slender, and 
his stature small, his face pale, and expression melan- 
choly ; but the fire of his eye, and the delicate make ot 
his hands and feet, revealed the genuine and pure Arab 
descent. The conference lasted an hour, and at one 
time bore an unpromising aspect, for the Emir made no 
concealment of his sense of superiority. At length, how- 
ever, it was concluded, and the terms of peace agreed ^ ^ Bianc 
on. The Arab chief shook hands with General Bugeaud 
on parting, and assured him of his fidelity. I have 34^; Ann. * 
visited the tomb of the Prophet,'' said he, and my word 344 , '346.* 
may be trusted." ^ 

Abd-el-Kader had good reason to be satisfied wdth 
the result of this interview, for he gained more by it than Terms *of 
he could have hoped from the result of the most success- of La^Ta^a. 
ful campaign. It stipulated that Abd-el-Kader was to 
recognise the sovereignty of France, but in return for this 
he was to receive large accessions both of territory and 
• influence. In the province of Oran, France reseiwed to 
itself only Mortanegem, Mazaghan, and their respective 
territories, with Oran, Arzew, and a small country adja- 
cent to each. The disputed fortress of Tlemson, with 
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XXXIII • * 

1 vince of Algiers, nothing was retained but the fortress of 

name, the district of Sahels, and a part of the plain 
of the Metidja. The whole province of Titleri, which 
General Damremont said a ten years’ war should be in- 
curred rather than cede, was abandoned to tlie Emir. 
By this treaty the French possessions were substantially 
limited to a few fortresses on the sea-coast, with very 
circumscribed adjacent territories ; and the vast district 
interior, with the fortresses which guarded the 
Hift’xt”"' them, was left in the hands of the Arab 

Ap^ndix’; chief, in consideration of which, all that ho did was to 
y.'522.°'’’ bind himself to furnish to the French army 30,000 fan- 
egues of wheat, as many of barley, and 5000 oxen.^ 
When the terms of this treaty were known in France, 
Universal ODC Universal cry of indignation arose from one end of 
atth^eTreaty the Country to the other. General Bugeaud was loudly 
in France, accused of having compromised the dignity of France by 
consenting, as he did, to a conference on terms such as 
no general should have admitted, and abandoned its inte- 
rests by the terms finally agreed to. What I it was said, 
is France then so far reduced as to be compelled to con- 
sent to terms so humiliating 1 Has she no army in 
Africa to assert the honour of her armsi Where are 
the 1 5,000 men who have been assembled with so much 
difficulty in the province of Oran, and by whom war to 
the knife was to be carried on against the presumptuous 
Emir 1 Is it from the midst of such formidable prepara- 
tions that a peace, at once humiliating and injurious, is 
to arise 1 What do we retain of all our boasted con- 
quests in the province of Oran but a few towns on the 
sea-coast, which, separated from each other, and sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes, may be regarded as in a state 
of permanent blockade What can be expected from 
v.^iss) such a treaty but a long train of disasters ? — and after 
having recognised the Emir as an independent power, how 
do we expect to be able to prevent him, swelled as his 
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influence will be by our concessions, to re-establish the chap. 

sway of the Crescent over the whole North of Africa. 1 

The discontent, with reason excited by this ill-judged 
treaty in the west of Algeria, only rendered the Govern- Prepari- 
raent more desirous to redeem their credit by a dazzling expeitL^* 
exploit in tlie eastern part of the province. The disaster 
sustained in the preceding year at Constantine had 
roused both the Chamber and the nation to the absolute 
necessity of largely reinforcing the army in Africa, and 
the number which Marshal Clausel had in vain requested 
was now without difficulty conceded. Preparations, on a 
great scale, for a fresh expedition were made during the 
whole summer : a camp of 15,000 men was established 
on the plateau of Medgoz ; Amar, near Bona, was amply 
provided with artillery and ammunition, and the want 
so grievously felt on the preceding occasion of siege-guns 
completely supplied. Instead of a few light field-pieces, 
sixty pieces of cannon, chiefly heavy, with 2000 horses to 
drag the siege-equipage, were provided, and the expedition 
was undertaken at a more suitable period, before the 
approach of winter had brought the storms of the Atlas 
down into the plain. On the 1st October the army com- Oct. i. 
menced its march, 13,000 strong, under the immediate 
command of General Damremont, the commander-in- ^^* 24 ^'*** 
chief, having the Duke de Nemours as one of his generals 
of division, who had come from Paris to share the 265? ’ 
dangers and glories of the expedition.^ 

The first night the troops bivouacked amidst the 
laurels, roses, fig-trees, and olives, which had charmed the Arrival of 
soldiers of Marshal Clausel at the commencement of the before'^on- 
first expedition ; but though they encountered some bad and c?m- 
weather when they ascended the higher ridges of Mount “f® 
Atlas, where rain is so frequent, they were far from ex- 
periencing the dreadful hardships undergone on the former 
occasion ; and at nine o'clock in the morning of the 6th 
October the leading column reached the plateau of 
Mansoura, and beheld the far-famed cupolas and bastions 
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of Constantine. The ground was strewed with the skele- 
tons of those who had fallen in the former assault ; and 
the troops, seeing the bastions filled with the enemy, and the 
preparations made for a vigorous defence, were animated by 
the most gloomy forebodings. But the general gave them 
no time for reflection, and ere long drowned melancholy 
by activity. The garrison consisted of 6000 regular 
troops, besides the militia of the place, who w'ere 1500 
men, and their spirit had been greatly raised by the 
glorious defeat of the former attack. “ These men,” said 
Achmet Bey to the troops, “ are not invincible ; small in 
stature, fatigued with long marches, they may easily be 
put to flight, for they are the enemies of the Prophet.” ^ 
Damremont formed his army into three divisions, each 
of which was charged with a separate attack. The divi- 
sions of Generals Trezel and Rulhieres were to occupy 
the heights of Mausoura and Condiat-Ali, which over- 
hung the town, while the Duke of Nemours was reserved 
for the perilous honour of conducting the approaches 
meant to batter in the breach, and directing the assault. 
The operations, however, were grievously impeded by the 
heavy rains, which fell without intermission from the time 
the troops took up their ground, filled the trenches with 
water, and so soaked the powder that little of it would 
go off. The fascines were filled, not with earth, but 
liquid mud, which escaped through the interstices of the 
wood ; and the guns, which repeatedly stuck fast in the 
tenacious mire, were only dragged out by the almost 
superhuman eflPorts of the Zouaves. By immense exer- 
tions, however, these diflSculties were overcome, and on the 
9th October a sufficient number of guns w'ere got into 
position to open fire, which was done amidst a shout from 
the whole army, which drowned even the roar of the 
artillery.2 General Damremont, after the fire had con- 
tinued twenty-four hours, summoned the place to sur- 
render, but the governor returned this noble answer: 
“ If the French have no longer any powder or bread, we 
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will give it them ; but we will defend our houses and chap. 

town to the last extremity. No one shall be master of ! 

Constantine till he has put to death its last defender 
A sad event soon after occurred, which, without 
stopping the progress of the siege, filled the soldiers Death of 
with the most melancholy feelings. General Damremont, Dam^e- 
who, from the commencement of the siege, had exposed oct^^2. 
his person like the meanest grenadier, had taken post, 
surrounded by his staff, on a prominent point on Condiat- 
Ali, to reconnoitre with his own eyes the ground, with a 
view to the final direction of the assaulting columns, when 
a ricochet-shot, starting from a rock in the vicinity, struck 
him on the breast. He fell, and instantly expired ; 
dying thus, like Turenne, on the field of honour, and on 
the eve of victoiy. This calamitous event did not for a 
moment suspend the progress of the siege. General 
Vallee took the command, and proved himself worthy of 
the trust. The following day was a Friday, and an 
ancient prophecy had announced that a Friday was to be 
a fatal day to the Mussulman domination in Africa. The 
signal for the assault was given at seven in the morning, and 
the troops, divided into three columns, under the orders of 
General Lamoriciere, Colonel Combes, and Colonel 
Corbin, advanced to the assault. With breathless im- 
patience the troops not engaged, from the heights of 
Mansoura and Condiat-Ali, beheld the columns running 
with impetuosity to the breaches, amidst the rolling of 
drums, the flourish of trumpets, and the shouts of the 
whole army. Lamoriciere, then, by a rapid rush, gained 
the summit of the breach without much difficulty ; but 
there, as in other Turkish fortresses, began the real difiS- 
culty of the struggle. The Turkish yatagan maintained 
a desperate contest with the European bayonet ; from 
every roof-top and every window issued a shower of 
balls, and it*was only hand-to-hand, and by a series of 
desperate personal encounters, that the assailants were 
able to maintain their ground in the pass they had so 
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bravely won. At the head of the assaulting column the 
oflScers, even of the highest grade, were seen : Colonel 
Serignay was killed at the head of his battalion ; Generals 
Perregaux and Lamoriciere, and Colonel Combes, were 
severely wounded. In the midst of the tumult a mine 
was fired, and great numbers, both of the assailants and 
defenders, were blown into the air. But the supports 
were rapidly brought up ; a continual stream of armed 
men ascended the breaches, and at length the steady 
courage of the Arabs yielded to the heroic intrepidity 
of the French. Gradually the besieged were forced 
backward ; house after house, street after street, bastion 
after bastion, was successively won ; and at length the 
armed multitude, forced to the extremity of the town, 
was driven over the ramparts, and a frightful human 
avalanche rolled over the cliffs which formed the southern 
defence of the city. Constantine was taken, and the 
French power in Algeria firmly established. From the 
summit of a neighbouring hill Sultan Achmet beheld, 
with tears in his eyes, the capture of his capital, the ruin 
of his power, and, turning his horse’s head, fled into the 
solitudes of the desert.^ 

In this desperate strife the Duke de Nemours exhi- 
bited the coolness of a veteran joined to the ardour of a 
young soldier. Colonel Combes was brought to him mor- 
tally wounded; two shots had passed through his lungs. 
Concealing his suffering and danger, he said, “ Those who 
are not wounded mortally will feel joy at this success.” 
To General Boyer he said, “ Receive my last adieu ; I 
ask nothing for my wife or children, but I would recom- 
mend the following officers of my regiment.” These were 
his last words. Death closed his lips. After a short 
time had elapsed, the desolation of the storm disappeared, 
and such of the inhabitants as survived returned to their 
houses ; the breaches were repaired, a garrison of 2500 
men was left in the place, and the army returned to Bona. 
General Vallee was made Governor of Algeria and a 
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Marshal with the general approbation of the army, and chap. 

an extensive promotion rewarded the inferior officers who 1 

had contributed to the success. But while the army had 
thus gloriously discharged its duty, the conduct of the 
Chamber of Deputies afforded a melancholy proof of the 
sway of parsimonious ideas among them, and how un- 
worthy the bourgeois class was to rule the empire. 
Government proposed to the Chamber of Deputies to 
settle a pension of 10,000 franca (£400) a -year on 
General Damvemont’s widow : they reduced it to 6000 
francs (£240) ; and to the widow of the heroic Colonel 
Combes they refused even the moderate pension of 3000 
francs (£120), proposed by the Government! This 
economy was the more discreditable that at the same 
time the Chamber voted 1,200,000 francs (£^ 8 > 00 b) 
a-year to the theatres of Paris for the amusement of 270 , 271 .’ 
themselves and their constituents.^ 

“ It was the fashion,” says Macaulay, “ to call James 
II. a tyrant, and William a deliverer; yet before the Reason’ of 
deliverer had been a month on the throne, he had de- revolution- 
prived the English of a precious right which the tyrant 
had respected. This is a kind of reproach which a 
government sprung from a popular revolution almost in- 
evitably incurs. From such a government men natu- 
rally think themselves entitled to expect a more gentle 
and liberal administration than is expected from old and 
deeply-rooted power. Yet such a government, having, 
as it always has, many active enemies, and not having 
the strength derived from legitimacy and prescription, 
can at first only maintain itself by a vigilance and a 
severity of which old and deeply-rooted power stands in 

* Sums voted to the Theatres in 1838. 

Grand Opera, , . 620,000 francs, or £25,000 

Opera Comiquo, . 240,000 „ 10,000 

Opera Italien, . . 70,000 „ 2,600 

Theatres, . . . 270,000 „ 10,400 

1,200,000 „ £48,000 

■— -4nn. nut., xxL 193. 
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no need. Extraordinary and irregular vindications of 
public liberty are sometimes necessary, yet, however ne- 
cessary, they are almost always followed by some tempo- 
rary abridgments of that very liberty, and every such 
abridgment is a fertile and plausible theme for sarcasm 
and invective.” ^ Louis Pliilippe was no exception to 
these just and forcible observations ; on the contrary, 
they furnish the true explanation both of the increased 
rigour of his Government and the unbounded animosity 
which it excited among its former supporters. A very 
simple reason explains both — it was necessity. A gov- 
ernment which has risen by revolution can only maintain 
itself by suppressing the spirit from which it sprang; and 
the more violent that revolution has been, the more severe 
and lasting will be the measures of repression to which it 
must have recourse. England w'ill feel the consequences 
of the Revolution of 1688 as long as the National Debt 
endures ; France that of 1830 as long as its huge stand- 
ing army is kept on foot, and that is not likely ever to 
be diminished. Had any of the early conspiracies against 
Louis Philippe’s government proved successful, the only 
consequence would have been that the liberties of the 
country would have been more completely prostrated even 
than they w’ere by the bayonets of the Citizen King. 
A Cabinet composed of Fieschi, Alibaud, and Meunier 
would only have been distinguished from those of Count 
Mole or M. Thiers by being more despotic, more expensive, 
and more bloody. 

A great revolution was going on in the affairs of the 
w’orld when France was the theatre of these convulsive 
throes. From the contests of the European states with 
each other, emerged a Power which soon came to over- 
shadow all the other countries of the world. Ever since 
the date of the fall of Napoleon all the great conquests 
of nations were those of the Christians over the Mahom- 
medans ; from the infidelity of the French Revolution 
arose the lasting superiority of the Cross over the 
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Crescent. In 1816, Algerine slavery was terminated by chap. 
the cannon of Lord Exmouth; in 1829, Turkey narrowly 
escaped subjugation at the hands of the Muscovites; in 
1830, the power of France was permanently established on 
the coast of Africa ; in 1832, the Grand Seignior was only 
saved from destruction at the hand of his rebellious vassal 
by the dangerous protection of the Russians; in 1840, that 
very vassal was driven, by the broadsides of the English, 
delivered at the foot of the Lebanon, within his own 
dominion. Hardly had the sound of the French can- 
non ceased to re-echo in the mountains of the Atlas, 

Avhen the British guns were heard in the Kyber Pass 
amid the Himalaya snows, and their standards were seen 
in Ghuznee, the cradle of Mahommedan power in Central 
Asia. Subsequent events have not belied these appear- 
ances ; all the interests of the world are now wound up 
in the East. The greatest strife which modern Europe 
has witnessed has occurred on the shores of the Euxine, 
between powers contending for the protection of the 
decrepit Mahommedan conquerors of the East, There 
is something Jn these marvellous events succeeding one 
another so rapidly, and so different from the former 
balance of the Cross and the Crescent, which cannot 
be ascribed to cliance ; they betoken a decided step in 
the Divine administration. The tide of conquest, which 
long flowed from east to west, has now set in in an 
opposite direction ; civilisation is returning to the land of 
its birth, and the descendants of Japhet, in the words 
of primeval prophecy, are about to ‘‘ dwell in the tents 
of Shem.^^ 


END OF VOL. V. 
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